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MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1960 


House or ReEprEsENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Kilgore, and Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Carey Brewer, 
special consultant; Douglas Dahlin, staff attorney; Paul Ridgely, 
investigator ; and Robert McElroy, investigator. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. The public hearings to be held this week by the 
Military Operations Subcommittee will be concerned with national 
shelter policies and other aspects of civil defense. We will review 
the status of: 

(1) Shelter construction under the so-called national shelter 
policy ; 

(2) Planning for post-attack recovery operations; and 

(3) Civil defense implications of missile base location and 
“hardening” programs. 

For the first two subjects, we will hear Governor Leo Hoegh, Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and other 
persons designated by him. The hearing today will cover shelter 
policies; the hearing tomorrow will review postattack recovery plan- 
ning, and in this connection the work of the Federal agencies which 
have delegated assignments from OCDM will be summarized. 

On Wednesday, Air Force representatives will present their con- 
cepts and criteria for selecting and protecting missile bases. We are 
concerned here with the civil defense implications, for it is obvious 
that the location of missile launching sites adjacent to heavily popu- 
lated areas makes the fallout hazard and shelter problem especially 
acute. 

Base “hardening” adds greatly to the dimensions of the problem. 
The harder the targets, the more bombs and missiles an enemy would 
have to expend to knock them out. This multiplies the already fright- 
ening fallout hazard so that potentially a great part of the country 
is endangered. 

There are, of course, other means of reducing vulnerability. We 
have requested the Navy to present testimony Thursday on the mobile 
weapon concept embodied in the Polaris ballistic missile. On Fri- 
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2 CIVIL DEFENSE 


day, Dr. Ralph Lapp will tell us about his recent analysis of potential] 
fallout hazards related to missile sites. 

The national shelter policy, which will be discussed in the testimony 
by OCDM representatives, was first announced before this subcom- 
mittee during the hearings of May 7, 1958 (see “Civil Defense,” 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operati ions, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 394, 
and following). We made a critical appraisal of ‘the national shelter 
policy in a report presented after the hearings in May 1958 (see H. 
Rept. 2554, Atomic Shelter Programs, 85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 11-12), 

_ years have passed since the national shelter policy was an- 
nounced before our subcommittee. Today we expect to hear what 
has been accomplished. Frankly, we don’t expect much, because 
this shelter policy was a policy of “education,” not a policy of 
“construction.” 


RESPONSE TO SUBCOMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE 


There have been, I understand, some prototype or demonstration 
shelters constructed here or there with OCDM encouragement and 
financial assistance; and a few homeowners have improvised or con- 
structed fallout shelters in their basements. But the information 
which comes to us from the State governors and mayors of leading 
cities is that very little has been ace omplished. 

The chart which you see in the room attempts to summarize, for 
the States which have responded to date, the answers to the following 
questions : 

How many civil defense home shelters have been constructed 
in your State? 

2. How many public buildings in your State have been modi- 
fied to provide shielding from fallout ? 

Does your State civil defense agency have an underground 
control center ? 

4. How many underground structures having a dual civil de- 
fense purpose, such as parking garages, have been constructed in 
your State ? 

5. Has fallout protection, in the form of structural modifica- 
tions, been incorporated in any of your public schools? If so, in 
how many / 

To date, we have heard from 35 States and 66 cities. The 35 States 
report something like 1 1,565 home fallout shelters. This figure, for 
the most part, is : based on the roughest. kind of estimates and guesses, 
and the definition of “fallout shelters” varies. In the 66 reporting 
cities, the number of home fallout shelters adds up to 356. This is 
part of the total included in the State figures. 

The States report a total of 14 public buildings modified strue- 
turally to provide for shelters. The cities report nine buildings modi- 
fied, plus two planned. 

Five underground State civil defense control centers and nine un- 
derground local civil defense control centers were reported. 

The States report eight underground dual-purpose structures— 
that is, structures which could serve as shelters while having commer- 
cial or civic use. The cities report seven dual-purpose structures plus 
the unused subway tunnel in Los Angeles which has not been modified. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 3 


The States report that four public schools have been modified for 
fallout protection, plus one planned. The cities report one school 
modified, with one more planned. 

I have a notation that since the compilation of the report we have 
received a reply from the Governor of Illinois to the civil defense 
questionnaire, and this reply will be made part of the record. The 
reply is out of line with the rest of the replies of the several States 
in that it makes claims for what seems to us to be an excessive amount 
of underground shelters, and also the words are ambiguous. In an- 
swer to question No. 5 with respect to school modification, it states 
the figure of about 30 units. The State civil defense office indicates 
that this was either an estimate or a projection of known figures. It 
was not indicated in their records that actual structural modifications 
had been undertaken. We requested clarification for these figures 
because of the fact that they have not given specific answers to the 
questions but in most instances have indicated that the number given 
are estimates of what could be done, rather than what has been done. 
We will go into that in more detail and adjust our figures accordingly 
when we get statements which are more definite. 

In addition, the Governors and mayors were asked to report on 
the development and preparation of evacuation reception centers in 
their jurisdictions and to submit any suggested changes in Federal 
civil defense policy which might provide greater fallout protection 
for the people. 

On this point I might say many of the answers were completely 
ambiguous. When we asked how many reception centers had been 
set up, the answers frequently said, “We have designated such and 
such an area as being an evacuation or reception center,” but in most 
instances there was no indication that anything had been done other 
than referring to a certain area as being a reception center. In other 
words, ose had been no implementation by constructing or preparing 
buildings, or by the stationing of emergency supplies of medicine or 
food. So we have had a great deal of trouble in trying to get specific 
answers to our questions. 

Most of the replies indicated that progress in developing evacuation 
reception centers has been limited largely to a simple designation of 
reception centers, as I said, with little ‘being accomplished in the way 
of providing necessary food, medical, and other emergency supplies 
that would be required in a post-attack situ: ition. 

The proposed change in Federal policy most often suggested by the 
Governors and mayors would provide income tax deductions for 
personal expenditures on home fallout shelters. In general, wide- 
spread sentiment was expressed for some form of Federal financial 
assistance for all types of shelter construction. 

The civil defense information contained in the replies from Gov- 
ernors and mayors will be made a part of the printed record. Anyone 
who has a special interest in any particular State or locality will be 
able to examine the material at the subcommittee office pending the 
preparation of the printed record. 

Those who examine the material will find, I believe, that civil 
defense throughout the country as a whole is in a deplorable state. 
Some civil defense directors or heads of government are hopeful that 
progress will be achieved in the future. But there is no getting around 
the fact that little progress has been achieved to date. 
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Lack of progress applies to civil defense generally, but in the case 
of shelters particularly, it is evident, to me at least, that the national 
shelter policy has been a failure. I am not prejudging the testimony 
here today; I am simply adding up what the Governors and mayors 
have reported to me. 

My concept of shelter protection requires more than education 
and exhortation. It requires a program of construction. Perhaps 
some headway has been made in the educational aspects of this matter, 
although the written replies to our questionnaire are not altogether 
in the same vein. Governor Brown, of the State of California, reports, 
for example: 

These conditions create a general public resistance to the current Federal 
do-it-yourself shelter policy. The policy is overly rigid, and lacks popular 
appeal. It is producing little in terms of accomplishment. 


On the other hand, Governor Stratton of Illinois reports: 


I am gratified to report that there has been a rising tide of public interest in 
this subject. Moreover, public information media in the State have demon- 
strated considerable support for this vital program. 


Perhaps the fact that one is a Democrat and the other a Republican 
makes some difference in the evaluation. Actually, the replies do not 
run along partisan lines. And, of course, our concern in this matter 
has no partisan motives. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York is chairman of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference on Civil Defense and one of those who tried actively 
to do something about fallout shelters in his State. His program for 
compulsory fallout shelters was rebuffed by the New York State 
Legislature. We invited Governor Rockefeller to tell us about his 
civil defense program. Governor Rockefeller expressed an interest 
in coming, but he is in the last days of the legislature at this time. 

(The following letter was received from Governor Rockefeller’s 


office :) 


STATE OF NEw YorK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, March 23, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLiIrFIeLp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR Mr. HouiFretp: As I explained to you on the telephone yesterday, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller regrets that the probable extension of our current State 
legislative session through the latter days of this month will prevent his appear- 
ing before your committee on March 30, as you had suggested. 

He appreciates your invitation to meet with the committee at some later date. 
He is presently planning on a short vacation immediately following the end of 
the legislative session, and his plans thereafter are for the moment a bit indefi- 
nite. However, he has your invitation very much in mind, and I hope to be 
able to contact you again on this matter within the next few weeks. 

Sincerely, 
C. V. R. SCHUYLER, 
Eeecutive Assistant to the Governor. 


Let me make it clear in these hearings that we recognize that not 
everyone is in agreement on the need for strong civil defense measures. 

There are those who believe that the weapon effects of massive nu- 
clear attack are so overwhelming that civil defense is useless. 

Others think that resort to a comprehensive shelter program would 
be a sign of belligerent intentions on our part; although, illogically, 
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they do not seem to entertain the same notions about the building of 
ICBM sites. 

Still others believe that the expenditures for shelters are not justi- 
fied and that we could better use the funds for adding to our ICBM 
capability. . seihe sti 

There is no question, on the basis of scientific evidence, that shelters 
can save millions of Americans if they are exposed to nuclear attack. 

Governor Hoegh himself said, when he outlined the national shelter 
policy to our subcommittee 2 years ago: 

In the event of a nuclear attack on this country, fallout shelters would offer 
the best single nonmilitary defense measure for the protection of the greatest 
number of people. 

No one can say if, when, or how such an attack might come. But 
we must recognize that there is yet no international agreement for the 
control of nuclear weapons, and the possibility of nuclear war, whether 
intentional or accidental, exists. 

Even while the United States seeks an international agreement 
which will provide reliable safeguards for keeping the peace, we must 
realize that this decade is not apt to see an abrupt disarmament. No 
nation, mindful of its security, would strip itself of its armament until 
confidence builds up that the mutual desire for peace is stronger than 
the threat of aggression. 

This means that, as far down the road as we can see now, nuclear 
weapons will continue to be stockpiled, bombers and missiles will con- 
tinue to be on the alert, and the world will continue to live in “peace 
through mutual terror.” Under such conditions, a soundly planned 
civil defense is an essential undertaking for the United States. 

I might add this observation, which I conveyed in a letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower preceding the White House Conference on Civil 
Defense held January 25,1960. (See app. I, p. 353.) 

The United States will not agree to disarmament without practical 
enforcement measures. But the best inspection and control tech- 
niques that can be devised still entail risk. The risk cannot be lightly 
put aside, for it is the risk of disaster. The ultimate protection against 
cheating on disarmament and the key to a credible disarmament pro- 
gram could very well be a strong civil defense. 

Now we will proceed to hear the first witness, Governor Hoegh. I 
see you have quite an extensive statement here. I shall not ask you to 
summarize it because I think it is important that we get this whole 
statement in the record and that you be allowed to present it in your 
own way. I hope you will bear with us if we ask questions during 
the period of the statement, because it is long. We shall try not to 
interrupt you any more than we feel necessary. 


STATEMENT OF LEO A. HOEGH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CIVIL AND 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


SHELTER STATEMENT 


Mr. Horcu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the 
direction of the President, the national policy on shelters was an- 
nounced on May 7, 1958. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that I 


made the first announcement of this policy before your committee 
on that date. 
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The policy evolved from an intensive, 2-year study by the major 
security agencies of the Government which demonstrated a great 
potential for the saving of life by fallout shelters. In fact, in the 
event of a nuclear attack on this country, fallout shelters offer the 
best single nonmilitary defense measure for the protection of the 
greatest number of people. 

This policy has had the endorsement of a number of national 
organizations, among them, the Conference of Governors, the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, and the American Municipal 
Association. 

FALLOUT STUDIES 


Studies by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and _ inde- 
pendent research groups indicate that an attack with surface-burst 
nuclear weapons on the United States would contaminate large areas 
of the Nation with radioactive fallout. Contamination would be 
widespread and in some situations long-lasting and intense. With- 
out fallout protection it would cause substantial numbers of casual- 
ties and would lessen the survivors’ ability to work. It would deny 
access to some areas for weeks to months for living and working. 

At our request, the National Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements, whose chairman is Dr. Lauriston Taylor of the 
National Bureau of Standards, undertook a comprehensive study of 
acute effects of fallout on man. A preliminary report from this 
Committee shows that an individual will not become incapacitated 
or his ability to work be seriously affected so long as his acute dose 
is kept below 200 roentgens. If the dose exceeds 200 roentgens over 
a short. period, there will be radiation sickness requiring medical 
attention. If the short-term dose exceeds 600 roentgens, almost 
everyone so exposed will die. Therefore, in a fallout area, our ob- 
jective is to limit the short-term radiation exposure to less than 
200 roentgens and thus prevent radiation sickness. 

Mr. Houirtevp. At this point, Governor, I would say you have 
not given any consideration at all to the genetic effects. I am 
sure genetic experts will be very much concerned about exposures 
of 100 or 200 roentgens as far as the effect upon the genes. 

Mr. Horeu. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, that that is true. 
What we are doing here, though, is to prescribe the minimum pro- 
tection in order to keep down radiation sickness; and, secondly, to 
enable us to go on for the recovery action. We realize—— 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. In other words, you are concerned here with the 
somatic injury and not genetic. 

Mr. Hogreu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Of course, I would hope that your objective on 
‘adiation exposure would be much less than 200 roentgens because 
of the genetic factor. 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. We, of course, are urged that we keep it 
far below 200 roentgens, but with this advice we do know that, while 
it has genetic effects and could cause leukemia, that it would enable 
people not to become ill and that they could go on working and 
have recovery action. 
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The National Academy of Sciences and the American Medical 
Association have strongly urged the construction of fallout shelters, 
since, in the Academy’s words, “Adequate shielding is the only 
effective means of preventing radiation casualties,’ and further, 
“There is adequate technical knowledge to permit a program of con- 
struction of effective shelters.” 


LAND AREA AFFECTED BY FALLOUT 


To indicate the size of the areas across the Nation where fallout 
shelter would be required to prevent radiation sickness after a nuclear 
attack, I shall refer to the testimony presented at hearings before your 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation in June 1959. From the hypo- 
thetical attack pattern, developed by your subcommittee, our analyses 
showed that 54 percent of the nation: al land area had initial dose rates 
less than 10 roentgens per hour. For practical purposes, under a 
nuclear war economy, this portion of the country could be considered 
unaffected by fallout. 

Thirty-one percent of the national land area had initial dose rates 
ranging between 10 and 100 roentgens per hour. In these areas the 
first floor of the home would provide sufficient protection to keep the 
radiation dose during the first 2 weeks below 200 roentgens, a sick- 
ness dose. 

About + percent of the national land area had initial dose rates be- 
tween 100 and 500 rventgens per hour. In these areas the home base- 
ment would provide sufficient protection to prevent radiation sickness 
during the first 2 weeks. 

However, about 11 percent of the national land area had initial 
dose rates exceeding 500 roentgens per hour. Here the home, by itself, 
would not provide sufficient fallout protection to prevent radiation 
vasualties. Fallout shelter would be required. It should be noted 
that, even though only 11 percent of the national land area required 
fallout shelter in this case, more than 25 percent of the surviving post- 
attack population was located in these zones of heavy fallout. ‘This 
issimply because the 71 largest cities in the United States were attacked 
in this study, and, beyond the zones of severe blast damage, the 
populous suburban areas were most seriously affected by fallout. ‘The 
damage assessment of this attack shows that casualties could be reduced 
by about 20 million if survivors from blast and thermal effects had 
provided themselves with fallout shelters. Studies of attack patterns 
primarily on military bases, instead of population centers, show a 
dramatically larger percentage of lives saved with fallout. shelters. 

About 6 percent of the national land area had initial dose rates ex- 
ceeding 1,000 roentgens per hour. That is in accordance with the 
attack pattern that your sube ommittee used. 

To prevent radiation fatalities and other casualties in these area 
people would require fallout shelter for about two weeks postattac 1k 
Further, at the end of this period they would have to be evacuated and 
the land abandoned for a few months until the fallout had decayed to 
acceptable limits or until decontamination had been accomplished. 
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ALL FAMILIES NEED SHELTER 


As your study has indicated, Mr. Chairman, there probably will be 
large areas where homes and home basements will provide adequate 
fallout protection. However, there is no way of predicting where 
these areas will be. We will never know the precise ground-zero 
locations and weapon yields before the event, nor will we know the 
winds and weather more than a few hours before the attack. Loca- 
tions which suffered little or no fallout in your subcommittee’s hypo- 
thetical attack might have a very serious fallout condition under a 
different attack or with different winds. Consequently, all families 
should provide themselves with the fallout protection recommended 
in our family fallout shelter manual. With this standard of protec- 
tion, all of our people who survive the initial blast and thermal effects 
could survive the effects of fallout in a nuclear war. 

Let me repeat. In the event of nuclear attack on this country, fallout 
shelters offer the best single nonmilitary defense measure for the 
protection of the greatest number of our people. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I want to say, Governor, I heartily concur in what 
you say here. We have tried to make it very plain in our report that 
the hypothetical attack was a hypothetical attack, and it did not neces- 
sarily mean that the attack would be in that manner, and probably the 
mathematical chances of its being just exactly like that would be one 
ina million. The general type of the attack might vary, the wind cur- 
rents might vary, and of course the degree of radioactivity dumped 
upon the population might vary sharply. It might be twice or three 
times that amount in a full-scale attack. 

It boils down to the summation which you make here, that in the 
last analysis, as long as you do not know where the attack will hit, 
you have to plan the type of fallout shelter which can be universally 
used and which would be useful in the event of an attack, regardless 
of where it occurred. 

Mr. Horcu. Yes. 


ELEMENTS OF THE POLICY 


The national shelter policy has the following elements: 

(1) The Administration is bringing to every American all of the 
facts as to the possible effects of nuclear attack and is informing him 
of the steps which he and his State and local governments can take 
to minimize such effects. 

(2) The Administration is conducting surveys of existing struc- 
tures on a sampling basis, in order to assemble definite information on 
the capabilities of existing structures to provide fallout shelter, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities. 

(3) The Administration is accelerating research in order to show 
how fallout shelters may be incorporated in existing, as well as in new, 
buildings—whether in homes, other private buildings, or govern- 
mental] structures. Designs of shelters are being perfected to assure 
the most economical and effective types. 

(4) The Administration is constructing a limited number of pro- 
totype shelters of various kinds, suitable to differing geographical and 
climatic areas. These are dual-purpose shelters which will have prac- 
tical peacetime uses. Upon completion they will be tested by actual 
occupancy by differing numbers of people for realistic periods of time. 
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(5) The Administration is providing leadership and example by 
roviding for the incorporation of fallout shelters in appropriate new 
Federal buildings hereafter designed for civilian use. Federal ex- 
ample is an indispensable element to stimulate State, local govern- 
ment, and private investment for fallout shelters. Community use 
of shelters in these new buildings is contemplated since the Federal 
employees occupy the structures less than one-fourth of the time. 

(6) The Administration is endeavoring to incorporate fallout shel- 
ter in existing Federal buildings to provide leadership and set an ex- 
ample for the owners of existing commercial and industrial buildings. 

No massive federally financed shelter construction program is con- 
templated. I shall describe each of these points in some detail later. 


SHELTER APPROPRIATIONS 


Our estimate of the initial appropriation requirements for this pro- 
gram was forwarded by the President to the Congress in July 1958 
as a supplemental request to the fiscal 1959 budget. The President 
asked that $13,150,000 be appropriated to carry out the national shel- 
ter policy. The Congress appropriated $2,500,000. 

In fiscal 1960 we requested $11,270,000 for this program and received 
$5,384,000. In addition, General Services Administration requested 
$2 million to provide fallout shelter in existing Federal buildings in 
order to set an example for both Government and industry. This re- 
quest was denied in its entirety. We also asked $2.7 million for the 
construction of a regional underground facility at Denton, Tex. $2.4 
million was appropriated. 

For fiscal 1961 we have requested $7,910,000. In addition to this 
amount, General Services Administration is requesting $3.8 million to 
provide fallout shelter in certain selected buildings which represent 
part of the relocation are to which Federal agencies would move in 
the event of an attack. The national shelter policy calls for inclusion 
of shelters in all future Federal construction. The fiscal 1961 budget 
contains about $11.5 million for this purpose. The 1961 estimates 
are pending before the Congress. GSA has again requested the ap- 
propriation of $2 million for shelter in existing Federal buildings. 

In summary, to implement the national shelter policy in fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, the President has asked for $29,120,000 and received 
$10,284,000. There is still pending before the Congress his request 
for fiscal year 1961 the sum of $21,410,000 to implement this shelter 
policy. 

The first point I would like to discuss is that pertaining to informa- 
tion, which is part of the policy of our National Administration on 
shelters. 

Suetrer Powicy 


POINT 1—INFORMATION 


Information and education programs are vital to the shelter policy. 
The first need for action by the individual citizen is knowledge. 
Americans must know the “why” and then, the “how” of shelter 
protection to be motivated to protect their families. For this reason, 
when the national shelter policy was announced, one of the six major 
points was education and information aimed at developing both 

§4223—60——__2 
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awareness and action by the people. Remarkable progress has been 
made. 

Mass media have been giving increased attention to every aspect 
of civil defense and particul arly, to the importance of shelter. 
arting with radio, the “Stars for Defense” show, a half- 
hour series | containing civil defense messages, is used by 2,280 stations 
in weekly programs. 

A similar recorded show, “Entertainment USA,” is heard on the 
CBS radio network, on Saturdays, and a 15-minute program of the 
same type is broadcast regularly over the ABC radio network. 

Additionally, we distr ibute transer iptions of 10 one-minute survival] 
messages which are used by radio stations on public service time. 

To accommodate stations wishing to use their own announcers we 
have developed “Radio Kits.” These packaged units contain copy 
for 10, 30, and 60 second announcements to be read during public 
service time. 

In aggregate the commercial value of radio time donated by the 
networks and local stations in the last 2 2 years is estimated at $42 mil- 
lion. OCDM’s investment was $346,900. In other words, for every 
dollar we spent, we received $122 in commercial time. 

Of course the impact involves something more than statistics. The 
constant repetition of transcribed and live announcements penetrates 
deeply into the public consciousness and provokes a response not 
measurable by ordinary methods. It can best be described as “attitude” 
and I am convinced the “attitude” of the public has been changing 
for the good. 

Television.—We are also making maximum use of television. We 
have created a series of television packages containing spots for use 
during public service time. These announcements have been received 
enthusiastically by television stations throughout the country. Dan- 
gers of fallout and the importance of shelter have been stressed. 
Because the response has been excellent, we have recently produced 
spots which show the various everyday uses of home shelters. 

In 1959 OCDM presented a 10-week television series in cooperation 
with the Educational Television Center at Ann Arbor. The series, 
“Ten for Survival” was produced by NBC for OCDM. It covered, 
in documentary form, many of the natural disasters which Americans 
have sustained in recent years. Using the techniques of newsreel 
footage and personal interviews with survivors, this series demon- 
strated that people armed with knowledge and foresight, are able to 
withstand the most difficult crises. Again and again the message 

carried by these stories is “the key survival is preparation.” This 
excellent series won favorable comment and to date has been shown 
on over 100 television stations. 

During the past 2 years the value of television public service time 
donated by stations and networks is nearly $15 million while our costs 
have been but $524,500 including motion pictures for use by television. 

Motion pictures.—Motion picture activities of OCDM include films 
made for general distribution and those covering special aspects of 
civil defense. The film, “Your Civil Defense,” completed a year ago, 
documents the preparedness actions being made by government at 
every level, by industry, by nongovernmental organizations and by 
the individual citizen. It demonstrates how the many aspects of 
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en | preparedness are meshed in the nationwide effort. It is our basic 
film for general release. 


ect Films covering special topics include : 

(1) A recently completed half hour film on radiological defense 
If- created to inform the public about the nature of fallout and the 
ns defense measures against it. 

(2) A one-half hour film on civil defense in the Nation’s 
the | schools. This film will orient school officials on the steps nec- 
the essary to prepare their schools for any emergency. 

(3) A training film on home nursing in emergencies is being 
val planned in conjunction with the American Red Cross. When 

completed it will support training programs conducted by the 
we Red Cross, and will be available for general distribution. 
Py OCDM now has 22 current films in circulation. They were shown 
lie toapproximately 90 million people in the last 2 years. 

The press —The OCDM press information and magazine division 
the is finding a wide reader interest in civil defense subjects. One na- 
uil- tional circulation magazine last year generated more than 40,000 
“7 written queries to our office for home shelter plans. About 200 pro- 


fessional and technical magazines, national organization publica- 
tions and association and industry periodicals carried shelter articles 
Wes in the last 2 years. Records of clippings indicate that more than 


‘he 


hot 25,000 news stories, articles and editorials in support of the national 
de” | shelter program have appeared in newspapers around the country. 
Ing Press information routinely involves the issuance of advisory bul- 

: letins, press releases, and information bulletins, which describe sig- 
We nificant events in civil defense. OCDM also publishes a news feature 
use 


and picture page which goes to the Nation’s 11,000 weekly and daily 
ved newspapers on a regular basis. Recently over 3,000 newspapers pub- 


en lished quarter-page to full-page picture stories on the family fallout 
ed. shelter, as public service. Also, books and pamphlets satisfy an im- 
ced portant need in educating the public. Most were furnished on direct 
request of State and local government officials. 

Ne The booklet “Family Fallout Shelter” is a case in point. Pub- 
168, lished last year, this manual gained wide acceptance from the start. 
ed, It contains blueprints for five types of fallout shelters, one of which 


ans can be built for as little as $150. It also provides a list of survival 
reel items which should be stocked in shelters. ‘The writing is clean, crisp, 
on- and easy to understand. ‘To date, we have distributed over 15 million 
to copies of this booklet. 


age An earlier publication, “The Handbook for Emergencies” was 
his distributed in late 1958. In this instance, OCDM worked with the 
wn Boy Scouts. The splendid cooperation we received deserves special 
| mention. Enlisting the aid of young Americans throughout the 
ime country, the Boy Scouts literally hand carried this publication to 
sts 37 million American homes. 

on. Other popular pamphlets are “What You Should Know About the 
lms National Plan,” and “What You Should Know About Radioactive 


| of Fallout.” 


120, _ Even larger distribution has been made of a simple wallet card out- 
, at lining the five steps to personal protection, including shelter. More 
by than 40 million cards containing these important reminders have gone 
of to the American people. 
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Exhibits —The exhibits program conducted by OCDM has gained 
new dimensions in the past 2 years. Nearly 2,500,000 people saw 1¢ 
major exhibits displayed throughout the country in 1959. As we 
moved into 1960, stress was laid upon shelter exhibits as a part of the 
prototype shelter program. To date these pilot shelters have ap. 
peared in 50 home shows. In January, a fully decorated shelter built 
in cooperation with the American Institute of Decorators was dis. 
played at the American Institute of Decorators Home Show in Chi- 
cago. More than 125,000 people viewed and examined this colorful 
design. Since its Chicago appearance this dual-purpose room has 
been exhibited in New York C ‘ity and Detroit, and will be in Milwan- 
kee next month. 

Similar promotions are underway with the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, the National Concrete Masonry Association, and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. The design of shelters 
built from their products will meet OCDM specifications. 

In 1959 5,298 billboards, over 350,000 streetcars and buses, and 

71,000 post offices displayed our “Facts About Fallout” poster 30 days 
or more without charge. In 1960 they will display our “Shelter” 
Me without charge. 

Briefings——We provide trained briefing officers for conferences, 
seminars, and meetings. Prepared br iefings are supplied on request 
to regional offices, local and State civil defense organizations, and 
private groups. These briefings covers every aspect of civil defense 
and are augmented by excellent visuals. More than one thousand 
briefings have been delivered to more than 56,000 key leaders in 
government, industry, and community life. 

OCDM takes full advantage of events which justify special promo- 
tions. In line with this polic y, December 7, Pearl Harbor Day, also 
marks Civil Defense Day. On this occasion we remind the American 
people that preparedness is crucial to their safety. In 1958, the com- 
memoration was highlighted by a half hour filmed telecast dramatiz- 
ing how the attack on Pearl Harbor convinced citizens of Hawaii they 
must have a strong civil defense program. The film entitled, “No 
Time To Lose” was produced for OCDM by NBC and telecast na- 
tionally. Copies of the film are now distr ibuted upon request to local 
station and civic or ganizations. 

There is no typical special promotion. They range from essay 
contests sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to kits prepared for the American Legion as part of its devel- 
opment of light duty rescue squads. Whenever and wherever such 
ideas have real merit, OCDM provides its facilities and its know-how 
in bringing about a successful ci umpaign. 

As a result of the educational effort, several homebuilders are in- 
cluding built-in shelter in their new housing projects. Among the 
first was a Denver builder, Jack Hoerner, who has attracted wide- 
spread interest from homebuyers for his houses with fallout shelter 
as an integral part. Others have followed in other parts of the coun- 
try. In January, I addressed the National Convention of American 
Home Builders Association, challenging their 400,000 members to 
each build 10 homes with shelters in 1960. 

As in all appearances I stressed that no home in this nuclear age is 
modern without a shelter. 
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Organization help.—tt is often said that we are a nation of joiners. 
Early in 1959, OCDM formed a National Organizations Office. Its 

urpose is to inform and excite to action the varied currents of Amer- 
ican life which crystallize opinion and find expression through labor, 
industrial, spiritual, farm, and professional organizations. ‘The help 
we have received from this source has indeed been gratifying. 

The objectives of the shelter policy have been endorsed by such 
organizations as Kiwanis International, AMVETS, Marine Corp 
League, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion and 
many others. Many organizations are urging local posts to include 
shelter in their new buildings. an 

National organizations also furnish an excellent means for civil 
defense literature to reach the public. For example, by working with 
100 of more than 1,400 trade associations, we have reached 15,000 
affiliate companies and their 3 million employees. Grassroots support 
of shelter has been obtained with a distribution of more than 17,000 
copies of “The Family Fallout Shelter” by 757 church executives and 
editors. Five labor publications with a total circulation of 1,200,000 
carried special articles on fallout shelter in recent months. The worth 
of these programs can best be understood by citing one publication, 
the Electrical Workers’ Journal. This magazine reaches 750,000 
members and presently carries detailed instructions for building a 
home basement shelter. I could go on, but the point is made. As 
much as we have accomplished, we have barely scratched the surface 
in getting to the American citizen through the agencies which repre- 
sent his special interests. We are determined to increase use of this 
source. 

Action by organizations.—Of equal significance are the action pro- 
grams undertaken by a wide variety of organizations. For example, 
44 prototype shelters have been put up in 19 States with labor donated 
by locals of AFL-CIO building and trade unions. One hundred 
more will be built. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. now 
plans to provide shelter in approximately 23,000 plants and facilities 
of the Bell System. Various brick manufacturers are providing ma- 
terial for prototype fallout shelters for any home show in any city 
in the United States. The International Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers Union is erecting the shelters. 

In the forefront of civil defense preparedness are companies such 
as Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., the Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, 
the General Electric Co., Chase Manhattan Bank, United Aircraft, 
the Du Pont Co. and many, many others. 

I might mention here, within the last 2 weeks I visited the plant 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at Pittsburgh, Pa., and there I ob- 
served shelters for their 17,000 employees in the Pittsburgh plant. 
They have also provided for fallout shelter protection for their 
55,000 employees at their 60 different locations. 

Mr. Hoirieicp. What type of shelter protection is that? 

Mr. Horcu. In the ones I saw at the Pittsburgh plant, they had 6 
feet of concrete above them. I would say they would have even blast 
protection, with the exception of blast doors. The steel industry of 
course lends itself to providing fallout shelter with very little addi- 
tional expense. 


Mr. Horrrretp. Are these special buildings or modifications? 
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Mr. Horan. These are modifications of the existing structures to 
afford them fallout protection. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Are they above ground or below ground ? 

Mr. Horeu. Below ground. 

About 6 months ago I was up in Hartford, Conn., and there I say 
the fallout shelters of the United Aircraft Co. They have shelter 
protection up there for their 12,000 employees. Not only do they 
have the fallout protection, but they also have the food and the water 
in place, prepared to take care of them. 

These companies, I might add, go further than this. They inform 
their employees that they should have this protection at their own 
homes, and they are trying to stimulate that type of protection within 
the employees’ ‘homes. The know th: at, in the case of nuclear attack, 
the greatest resource they have is their skilled employees. 

We work hand in hand with any corporation wishing to improve 
the protection of its plants and its preparedness. 

We have also invited more than 8,000 industrial, commercial, and 
financial firms to cooperate with State and local governments in the 
Operation Alert scheduled for May 3 and 4. 

To make this exercise as realistic as possible, we have selected a 
dozen industries which have agreed to run through resource problems 
consonant with the magnitude of the attack, from their corporate 
emergency headquarters. Such drills give us a better idea of our 
resource problems and enable cor porations to train and test the extent 
of their preparedness. Thus, we concern ourselves, at one and the 
same time, with preattack planning and planning for recovery. 

Rural civil defense—In November, we began a carefully worked 
out. program to inform rural families about the radiation threat and 
defenses against it. The purpose is to urge both farm and nonfarm 
families in rural areas to build family fallout shelters. It also en- 
courages the farm families to take measures which will help protect 
their livestock. 

This program has the backing of all the national farm organiza- 
tions. It has been endorsed, and has the active cooperation of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties, and the Department of Agriculture. 

A pilot program last summer in Gratiot County, Mich., proved that 
America’s rural population was ready to implement the shelter policy. 
After the board of county supervisors approved the program, civic 
leaders were briefed and began erecting shelters or finding excellent 
shelter space, The county extension and home demonstration agents 
assumed educational leadership; 4-H Clubs participated, and the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the Parent-Teachers’ organizations 
made radiation information and shelter a basis of their meetings, 

The people of Gratiot County today are informed. Many families 
have fallout shelter. The pamphlet “How It Was Done” gives more 
details. 

Personally, with Governor Williams of Michigan, I visited eight 
of these family fallout shelters which were very adequate. I was 
informed at that time, about 2 or 3 months ago, that in that one county 
alone they had 150 or more prepared fallout shelters with supplies 
and equipment. Some of these were quite interesting. I saw an 
abandoned cistern which had been converted into a fallout shelter. 
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It is quite remarkable what they can do if they have the knowledge 
plus the information to stimulate action. ; 

Rural civil defense is underway in 48 States; 28 have completed 
organization of their rural civil defense councils and have been in- 
structed on how the program will be carried out in their States; 38 
States already have received full support of their agricultural col- 
leges, and 30 of these have completed instruction of their extension 
services. 

Training of county leaders is proceeding in 27 States and completed 
in 19. 

The program was designed to begin reaching farm families in the 
fast-moving States in February. Our March 1 report from the State 
directors indicated the local action program was underway in 19 
States. 

The pilot project in Gratiot County, the enthusiasm of the farm 
organizations, the solid support of the State extension divisions, and 
early reports from local counties where the action program is under- 
way, indicates rural America will make an outstanding contribution. 

Mr. Houirreip. Before you leave that point, you do not indicate 
that this is typical of the counties of the country throughout the 
Nation / 

Mr. Horan. Gratiot County ? 

Mr. Howirrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Horen. No. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Is that an exceptional case? 

Mr. Horen. Yes. That was a result after we went in there with 
an intensive educational program for 30 days. It proved so suc- 
cessful that rather than rely on our general information and educa- 
tion program, we thought we should go to the rural audience espe- 
cially, just as we did in Gratiot County. I expect to see the same 
results in other counties where this is put into effect. As you know, 
you have to get this information to the farmers in January, Febru- 
ary, March, and maybe part of April. From then on, they are quite 
busy until next September or October. Again at that time, we will 
accelerate the program in order to get about the same results we had 
in Gratiot County. 

Women’s activities —The Nation’s homemakers are the traditional 
custodians of the family. This responsibility goes hand in hand with 
the aims of civil defense. Since the home-protection work-shop pro- 
gram began last fall, we have held more than 1,600 home work shops 
attended by more than 60,000 women. About 2 million award kits 
have been packaged for distribution to families to help them meet 
requirements for civil defense preparedness in the home. Since 
January, more than 25,000 homes have been presented awards indi- 
cating the families are prepared. We maintain continuous and 
close liaison with 71 national women’s organizations representing 
more than 63 million women. <A special newsletter reaches 40,000 
women and more than 7,500 tabletop exhibits have been displayed at 
local, State, and National conventions. The emphasis of this material 
is shelter—the shelter which can assure survival for the families these 
women represent. 

Education and training—A major aspect of keeping the American 
people alert to the dangers of fallout and mindful of the defenses 
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against it lies in the field of education and training. Expert knowl. 
edge is the requisite for calm and efficient action and for protection 
in a crisis. 

The OCDM training and education program has four major objec. 
tives: 

(1) Training of government officials and technical specialists 
for government survival and operation in emergencies. 

(2) Training in radiological defense. 

(3) Incorporating nonmilitary defense into curricula and as. 
sisting in self-protection in schools and colleges. 

(4) Coordinating nonmilitary defense training in Federal 
agencies. 

The Staff College located at Battle Creek serves key leaders in 
government and important professional and industrial groups, 
Courses including information re nuclear weapons, attack assump- 
tions, radiological defense, basic defense measures, the national plan 
for civil defense and defense mobilization, furnish invaluable infor. 
mation to these people who occupy key positions. 

In addition to resident Staff College activities, a program of train- 
ing is conducted in States to assist them in developing their own 
training activities. This extension project makes it possible for 
traveling teams of Staff College instructors to help States build a 
training capability in local institutions. Universities and colleges 
most often provide the facilities and personnel within the State to 
establish this capability. 

As the curriculum of the Staff College takes shape, more students 
from every State in the country attend courses. Since 1958, more 
than 3,000 men and women have been graduated from the Staff Col- 
lege, and traveling teams have given instruction and guidance to 
more than 300 key persons. 

Three training centers augment the Staff College. The Eastern 
Instructor Training Center at Manhattan Beach, N.Y., which opened 
in May 1958; the Western Instructor Training Center in Alameda, 
Calif., which opened in November 1959, and the school in Battle 
Creek, which has been operating since 1954. 

The chief difference between the staff college and these regional 
training centers is not the courses they give, but the students they teach. 
The staff college trains key executives of government, industry, and 
professional life. The training centers are set up to train instructors 
who, in turn, will teach others in local communities. 

Let me give you one example. We instructed five of the police force 
in New York City on radiological defense. These five in turn went 
back and have instructed over 2,000 policemen in New York City on 
rediological defense. We feel that by this method we can accomplish 
the greatest acceleration. 

Again, the stress is on shelter. Of the twelve courses taught at 
these training centers, ten relate specifically to the national shelter 
program. 

The curriculum of the Radiological Defense School in Battle Creek 
is almost wholly concerned with shelter and other phases of defense 
against fallout. Significantly, it attracts the largest number of 
students. Last year, 533 persons from 35 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone completed the Radiological Defense School course. This 
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means 533 additional instructors competent to teach in their local 


as. 

With the organization phase nearing completion, we expect a marked 
increase in enrollment. We expect to train about 3,500 leaders, 
auxiliaries, and instructors in 149 courses during fiscal year 1960. 
There are now 62 State and local civil defense training schools which 
carry on this type of instruction. sok COP 

Another phase of education and training activities is the adult edu- 
cation program. Developed specifically to implement the education 
responsibilities set forth in the national shelter program, this approach 
was developed in 1959 with pilot projects set up in the States of 
Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Texas. 

It is designed to reach the individual citizen through the established 
channels of the adult education movement throughout the country. 
To accomplish this, OCDM entered into agreements with the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. This arrangement permits the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to contract with selected States for pilot projects in the field. 
OCDM prepares instruction material used by State facilities in plan- 
ning and conducting courses. The State office of education administers 
the program. ‘Topics treated in the interim curriculums used for 
this testing phase include such titles as “The Effects of Nuclear 
Weapons,” “Radioactive Fallout,” “Home Shelters,” “Improvised 
Protection,” and “Recommended Survival Actions.” 

During the closing months of 1959 attention was focused on train- 
ing instructors to implement the program. By the end of December, 
close to 1,200 teachers had been qualified. To date, 12,299 people have 
taken complete courses in adult education and 7,406 are presently in 
training. In March, 20,000 persons were attending classes. By the 
end of June 1960, 90,000 people will have been trained. I should point 
out that these results were produced with only a small cadre of trained 
instructors. But the program has received excellent acceptance and 
our early expectations are being exceeded. With the program ex- 
tended to three more States in 1961 we can expect to realize even better 
results. 

The fourth phase of our education and training activities is closely 
related to the adult education program I have just described. It 
concerns the use, on a broad front, of the educational system through- 
out the country to incorporate nonmilitary defense instruction into 
the curricula. 

This program is education as opposed to training. To be more 
specific we devote considerable effort to persuade schools and colleges 
to advance civil defense. Through active participation in confer- 
ences and meetings of national sdacetion associations we have been 
able to convey the urgency of relating civil defense to the broad ob- 
jectives of a school curriculum. In many instances this has led 
to publication of support material. For example, the booklet “Dis- 
aster Protection Handbook for School Administrators,’ was prepared 
in cooperation with the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. The manual “School Boards Plan for Disaster Problems,” 
was developed in cooperation with the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. There are others of this type, all of which deal extensively 
with shelter. 
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Civil defense in textbooks.—However, our efforts are not limited to 
support publications. The American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
an agency that represents approximately 97 percent of the Nation’s 
textbook authors, editors, and publishers, has arranged to include ciyjj 
defense subjects in textbooks. Accordingly, new textbooks are re. 
viewed with this in mind, and OCDM supplies technical information 
to meet specific requests. As our capability increases we plan to offer 
direct assistance to textbook publishers in preparing material. 

OCDM has augmented this service with special projects in radio- 
logical defense. Some 14,500 kits of radiation detection instruments 
have gone to high schools and colleges where they are used in science 
curriculums. The curriculum includes weapons effects, protection by 
shelter, and operation of the instruments. In the 1958-59 school year 
1 million students were taught. In 1959-60 over 2 million students 
are being given this instruction. This approach has the added ad- 
vantage of geographically distributing both instruments and trained 
monitors throughout the Nation. 

We also have enlisted George Peabody College for Teachers, one of 
the Nation’s leading teachers’ colleges, in the development of a pro- 
gram for teacher education. The college is currently publishing 
materials aimed at stressing the teachers responsibility for educating 
our children to live and survive in the nuclear age. During 1960 this 
material will be furnished without charge to teacher training colleges 
throughout the Nation. 

Colleges and universities are also encouraged to offer accredited 
civil defense courses on campus, through extension services, and over 
educational TV channels. Many colleges and universities are con- 
ducting courses in general civil defense. 

Under the delegated authority of the President, the U.S. Office of 
Education of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
helped to advance nonmilitary defense in schools. In addition to the 
adult education program I have already discussed, the U.S. Office of 
Education provides an excellent channel of communication with State 
education offices. 

A list of some recent publications reveals the strong shelter orienta- 
tion of our current education activities: “The Handbook for Radio- 
logical Defense Education,” “Facts and Action in the Nuclear Age,” 
“Basic Civil Defense.” 

In addition, the training which has been carried out in schools 
across the country has provided a formidable number of Radiological 
Defense instructors and monitors. State and local governments in the 
United States report a total of over 156,000 trained RADEF monitors 
and 16,000 RADEF instructors. An even larger number of potential 
leadership exists in case of emergency. I refer to the 3 million stu- 
dents who will have received instruction in radiological defense by 
June 1960. 

Several projects undertaken by outside agencies merit special com- 
ment. The resident course of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces devotes a portion of its curriculum to civil defense. Our ex- 
changes of lecturers with the military staff schools have greatly as- 
sisted in achieving civil defense action and understanding by uni- 
formed members of our active defense forces. 
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The extension division of the Industrial College also performs : 
significant role in educating Reserve officers and indust rialists through 
an excellent correspondence course and national security seminars 
held in 14 cities annually. Of the 31 lectures which make up the 
course, 7 are on civil defense. Because these lectures have enjoyed 
such wide appeal, 15 of them were recently adapted to half-hour 
movies now shown on the Educational Television Network. One of 
these films, prepared jointly by OCDM and the Industrial College, 
describes the entire civil defense effort with a heavy stress on the im- 
portance of shelter. : 

Organized labor assists —The American labor movement has been 
instrumental in developing a training capability for its membership. 
Last year pilot studies were conducted by OCDM in conjunction with 
six international unions of the AFL-CIO. Courses given at labor 
schools operated by these unions were examined with the aim of 
shaping civil defense content to the curriculum. 

Students, for the most part, come from the leadership of the unions. 
Under the present plan, each affiliated union will develop five 114- 
hour courses for workshops and seminars. These courses will cover 
nuclear energy, civil defense for trade unionists and their families, de- 
fense mobilization responsibilities for leaders, radiological defense, 
and the use of nuclear energy. 

As a starter, we anticipate that this program will reach eight 
schools during 1960. The potential for succeeding years is a total of 
140 established summer schools attended by 10,000 trade union leaders. 

Inevitably the proof of success in this broad effort to bring know]- 
edge and education to the American people must be found in the re- 
sults. While it is difficult to measure public awareness and action, we 
know that many shelters are being built, that more and more commu- 
nities are incorporating shelter in public projects, and that industry 
is providing shelter for its employees at an increasing rate. 

Further evidence is the fact that more and more Americans take 
part in regular civil defense exercises each year. 

Recent studies by the State of New York have given rise to a forth- 
right, firm and forward looking program recommended by Governor 
Rockefeller to assure adequate protection against fallout for the 
people. 

What this means is that given the facts the ordinary citizen can do 
extraordinary things. We have moved rapidly from the awareness 
stage to the logical next step—concrete action which results in pro- 
tection for our families, our communities, our States, and thus the 
entire Nation. 

POINT 2—SURVEYS 


The second element of the national shelter policy calls for a survey 
of existing structures to determine their potential for fallout shelter. 

In 1956 the National Bureau of Standards initiated, under our spon- 
sorship, a research program to provide data on radiation penetration, 
and to develop procedures for analyzing the shielding afforded by 
ordinary structures. 

Considerable progress was made during the ensuing 2 years, and 
shortly after the announcement of the national policy on shelters, the 
Bureau of Standards and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
devised the methods for applying the data. This resulted in the 
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publication of the “Guide for Fallout Shelter Surveys” in December | 


1958. 

At the same time, a task force from OCDM surveyed five Federal] 
buildings in Washington, D.C.—the Departments of Agriculture, La. 
bor, and Commerce; the Supreme Court; and the Treasury. ‘Together 
these buildings have a day-to-day population of approximately 20. 
000 employees. Inspections revealed that these buildings have within 
them protected space which could be converted into excellent shelter 
for approximately 32,000 people. 

The greatest potential increase in shelter capacity appears in the 
case of the Supreme Court Building. This building normally accom. 
modates only 520 persons. By merely installing fixed equipment to 
provide emergency electric power, water, ventilation, and sanitary 
facilities at a cost of $89,100, the same building would provide 5,000 
shelter spaces. 

In the Treasury Building, installation of emergency equipment at 
a total cost of $91,800 would provide shelter for some 3,020 persons, 
The average cost per person would be $30.40. 

The Department of Agriculture would provide shelter space for 
10,800 at an average cost per person of $20.80. The Department of 
Commerce would shelter 8,300 persons at an average cost per person 
of $22 and the Department of Labor and ICC buildings would protect 
5,000 at an average cost per person of $17.40. 

Mr. Hotrirretp. This perhaps will show there is tremendous capac- 
ity for the use of existing facilities throughout the Nation, in the way 
of underground basements. We need modifications in the way of 
protective doors, shielding for windows and emergency supplies, 
This shows graphically that a shelter program would not necessarily 
mean the building of new construction. 

Mr. Horen. That is right. 

During the latter half of 1958, the firm of Technical Operations, 
Inc., made an experimental study for OCDM of the radiation attenu- 
ation characteristics of an Army barracks type structure of heavy 
brick construction, located at abandoned Fort Strong, in Boston 
Harbor. This isolated location permitted the use of radiation sources 
producing intensities greater than would be acceptable under peace- 
time standards for a built-up inhabited area. 

The building is three stories in height, with a slate roof, and has 
about 25 percent window openings. The radiation doses inside the 
structure resulting from the sources on the roof and on the ground 
outside were measured by dosimeters. The results indicate a protee- 
tion factor of about 30 for the first floor, 22 for the second floor and 11 
for the third floor. While these protection factors are much better 
than for above-ground floors of conventional residences, may of our 
public buildings could be expected to offer this degree of protection. 
and in many instances more, because here you have 25 percent of the 
structure represented by windows. 

Pilot swrveys.—Four pilot fallout shelter surveys were initiated in 
fiscal year 1959, funded from research appropriations, in order to 
establish the potential of existing buildings and other structures to 
provide fallout shelter, and to establish and test the detailed pro- 
cedures, techniques, and probable costs of such surveys. These sur- 
veys included Tulsa, Okla.; the city and county of Montgomery, 
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Ala.; a suburban area, Contra Costa County, Calif.; and six sample 
areas in Milwaukee, Wis. 

These pilot surveys indicated in general that— a5" 

(1) There is significant fallout protection in existing structures. 

(2) Existing shelter capacity can be increased by habitability 
improvements at an average cost of $25 per improved shelter 
space. a 

(3) There is need for additional shelter space to accommodate 
the total population. : 

(4) There isa lack of adequate shelter in residential areas, __ 

The shelter survey in Tulsa, Okla., was completed at a cost of $9,- 
090.60. This represents an average cost of $2.63 per structure for the 
3.444 structures analyzed, or an average cost of 12 cents per person 
for the 73,061 peak daytime population. 

The survey found 69,500 shelter spaces that had a protective fac- 
tor of 50 to 250. The survey also showed that 9 percent of the people 
in the residential area had this protective factor. 

The shelter survey conducted in the city and county of Montgomery, 
Ala., was completed at a cost of $37,500. This represents an average 
cost of 87 cents per structure for the 43,185 structures analyzed, or 
an average of 22 cents per person for the 172,500 peak daytime 
population. 

The survey found 328,390 shelter spaces. Of this number, 6,896 had 
a protective factor of 50 to 250. 

The city of Montgomery is planning for the improvement of the 
shelter areas in the 80 structures that will show the greatest increase 
for the least cost. It is expected that shelter space with an adequate 
protection factor can be provided for the entire population at a mini- 
mum cost. 

The scope of this survey included refinement of methods and tech- 
niques, and it is expected that survey costs might be reduced to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per structure or 10 cents per person, whichever 
1s greater. 

The other surveys generally confirmed the above findings. 

Early in 1959 the survey guide was updated. Contractors for the 
four pilot surveys were furnished copies of this guide for use in com- 
pleting their surveys. 

Other approaches were investigated. The University of California 
made a study using aerial photo techniques. There appears to be some 
merit to this approach, especially for rural areas where a saving of 
time and funds could be realized. We expect to make a direct com- 
parison of this method and the conventional method, under controlled 
conditions, in the State of Delaware this year. 

Shelter guide—In June 1959, we conferred with the Civil Defense 
Committee on the Scientific Working Party, NATO, to compare 
information on radiation protection. Another meeting was held in 
October 1959, and the results of these conferences and agreements 
were reflected in the latest edition of the “Fallout Shelter Surveys: 
Guide for Architects and Engineers.” 

The AEC cooperated with OCDM in testing the theories developed 
and members of the Subcommittee on Radiation Shielding of the 
Committee on Civil Defense, National Academy of Sciences, aided 


in the development of procedures described in the “Guide for Archi- 
tects and Engineers.” 
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Prior to the completion of this latest guide, appendix 1 to annex 
10 of the National Shelter Plan, NP-10-1, “Fallout Shelter Surveys; 
Guide for Executives,” was published as background information for 
executives responsible for planning and directing fallout shelter sur- 
veys. It reflects the experience gained in the four pilot surveys and 
outlines procedures for making surveys of existing structures. 

In October of 1959, the Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc., architects. 
engineers, made a report on certain industrial buildings which they 
had surveyed under contract with OCDM. This survey report cre- 
ated a great interest in the industry. 

Current Federal operational surveys: The objectives of opera- 

tional surveys, in accordance with annex 10 of the national plan, 
are— 
(1) To provide a basis for national fallout shelter planning. 
(2) To identify the quantity and locations of fallout protec- 
tion normally existing in the Nation. 
(3) To determine "what existing structures can and should be 
modified to afford fallout protection. 

The action required by the Federal Government is to “Survey exist- 
ing shelter on a sampling basis in cooperation with State and local 
governments and private organizations. 

The Federal fallout shelter survey program received $500,000 for 
fiscal year 1960. These funds have been programed to survey New 
York City, N.Y.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Tallahassee, Fla.; and the 
State of Delaware. We have requested $2 million. 

In both New York and Los Angeles, the Federal funds need to be 
supplemented with contributions in kind from the cities. These may 
take the form of key personnel, office space, accounting systems, equip- 
ment, administrative management, printing services, and supplies. 

These shelter surveys can best be perfor med by a task force type 
organization ; one developed to meet the needs of a particular locality, 
W ith leadership prov ided by the local civil defense director, the train- 
ing and knowledge gained remains with the local government, to be 
used in dev eloping its shelter program. 

Non-Federal operational surveys: On the State and local govern- 
ment level we expect to have fallout shelter surveys conducted by 
them with OCDM guidance and training. We expect at ey one 
city in each State to initiate its own survey this calendar year. Such 
action will provide the basis for an accelerated survey program at the 
State and local level. 

A workshop was held March 2-4, 1960, to train our regional per- 
sonnel and industry representatives in survey techniques. 

Each Governor has been requested to initiate a shelter survey of all 
State-owned buildings, in keeping with the resolution on civil defense 
adopted by the 31st annual Governors’ conference at San Juan, P.R, 
in August 1959, which recommended such a survey program. 

Federal shelter surv ey program, fiscal year 1961: Fiscal year 1961 
budget estimates include the amount of $1,500,000 to continue this 
type of survey and to develop the techniques needed for State and local 
governments to complete them for their various jurisdictions. 

We will provide Federal leadership, guidance, and example for 
State local governments throughout the Nation. The localities 
selected will be expected to provide assistance in the way of civil de- 
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fense employees who will become indoctrinated in the program and, 
therefore, be able to maintain the information in a current state, 
develop shelter utilization plans, and supervise shelter improvement 
rograms. a 

After fiscal year 1961 it is expected that this federally financed shel- 
ter survey program will have stimulated other State and local govern- 
ments to accomplish fallout shelter surveys and shelter improvements, 
and develop and implement shelter utilization plans, without Federal 
funds other than possibly some assistance by way of the administra- 
tive contributions program. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., SURVEY 


Mr. Houirretp. While you rest your voice a moment, let me take 
you back to page 4 of the last statement. 

You mention a situation in Montgomery y, Ala. 

Under date of March 3 we received a reply from the Montgomery 
city-county civil defense headquarters, which reads as follows: 


Your letter of February 10 to Mayor Earl D. James, city of Montgomery, 
Ala.. has been referred to the undersigned for reply. 

In the order that the questions were raised in your letter the following 
information is submitted : 

(1) Three civil defense home shelters have been constructed in our city. 
This information would not necessarily be reflected in building permits issued 
during the past 2 years. We know of two other civil defense home shelters 
built in neighboring support counties for which we furnished technical 
information. 

(2) No public buildings in our city have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. Provision has been made for sandbagging windows, water for 
wash down of roofs and utilization of existing water curtains in the event of 
radioactive fallout. A new building soon to be constructed by the Alabama 
Power Co. will provide consideration of this factor. 

(3) Our local civil defense agency, which includes the city and county of 
Montgomery, Ala., does not have an underground control center, but it is con- 
templated that it will be in a below ground basement. 

(4) No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose, such 
as parking garages, have been constructed in our city. 

(5) No fallout protection in the form of structural modification has been 
incorporated in any of our public schools. The construction of a prototype 
community shelter is to be in one of the high schools. The board of educa- 
tion, which operates both the city and county schools, is considering and it 
is believed will pass the requirements that all new school buildings take the 
fallout protection factor into consideration when they are constructed. Both 
the city and county governing bodies are considering the same requirement as 
the school board, insofar as it applies to buildings constructed with city or 
county funds. 

(6) No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared for use by evacuees 
from our city in the event of an emergency. It is not felt that they are re- 
quired. 

(7) We do not believe that there are any changes in Federal policy neces- 
sary to achieve greater fallout protection for the people of our city. It is be- 
lieved that the greatest assistance can be provided by— 

An intensification of stressing radioactive fallout home shelters: 

A fallout protection factor be incorporated in all new public strue- 
tures ; 

An evaluation of existing structures to afford radioactive fallout pro- 
tection to the population ; 

Private construction be encouraged to incorporate this feature in their 
buildings. 

It is noted that you would be interested in any other comments we may 
wish to make concerning shelter requirements in the operation of the national 
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civil defense program as it affects our city. We would like to take this op 
portunity to make the following comments: 

Montgomery city and county is the only area in the United States in which 
a complete engineering architectural evaluation of all the buildings in the city 
and county has been made to determine their suitability to protect the popuig. 
tion from radioactive fallout. In our opinion this has turned up surprising jp. 
formation : 

(a) It was found that virtually no fallout protection whatever existed out. 
side the city limits. 

(b) 80 percent of the suitable shelter spaces are located in the downtow) 
area of the city, and the remaining 20 percent are within the city limits, 

(c) That the city’s existing structures have spaces for 200,000 people, afford. 
ing a protection factor of at least ten. These spaces are more than the popula. 
tion of the city and county. 

(d) That the city’s existing structures have spaces for 500,000 people, afford. 
ing a protection factor of at least five. These spaces are more than three times 
the population of the city and county. 

(e) It was found that the relationship of population to shelter was 145,0M 
city residents to 30,000 rural residents. The relationship of the population iy 
distance to the nearest available shelter is: 

Twenty-four percent of the city population live within one-half mile of 
their shelter. 
Forty-one percent of the city population live within 1 mile of their 


shelter. 

Eighty percent of the city population live within 2% miles of their 
shelter. 

Ninety-eight percent of the city population live within 4 miles of their 
shelter. 

Twenty-three percent of the rural population live within 5 miles of their 
shelter. 

Sixty-four percent of the rural population live within 15 miles of their 
shelter. 

Ninety-nine percent of the rural population live within 30 miles of their 
shelter. 


It is believed that the above relationship will be applicable to a large part 
of the United States. We feel that one factor will enter into the number of 
shelter spaces available. The fact that Montgomery is the capital of the State 
and as a result has a higher number of heavy masonry type buildings than 
would normally be expected in a city of 145,000 population in this section of the 
country. In many areas of the country caves, mines, homes and buildings with 
basements and other such structures would more than offset this factor. As an 
example, Birmingham, Ala., with its many mines, is an exception within our 
own State. 

We feel that in evaluating shelters for radioactive fallout protection that it 
is necessary to consider the closeness of the shelter to the probable ground zero 
point of a nuclear explosion, whether it be an H-bomb or an accident involving 
a nuclear reactor. In the event of war it is believed that all SAC bases would 
be a prime target and any structure near such prime targets, although outside 
of the blast area, would of necessity require a tremendously higher protection 
factor than a shelter located 100 miles or more from the site of the blast. 

One of the most important phases of the radioactive fallout shelter program 
should be an inventory by each city of its best existing structures to serve as 
radioactive fallout shelters. This survey can be made by a trained crew from 
an automobile and would not require an engineering analysis of the structures 
The whole purpose of the survey would be to designate the most suitable strue 
tures within a city to protect the population from radioactive fallout. Whether 
the protection factor afforded would be sufficient to protect sufficiently would 
depend upon the distance from ground zero of the nuclear explosion. The 
stressing of the construction of home shelters should be vigorously pushed. 

It is strongly believed that the single most important factor in affording civil 
defense in any form is the acceptance on the part of the local governing bodies 
of the city, county and State, that they and they alone are responsible for the 
protection of their citizens. Unless these political subdivisions genuinely wish 
to provide the protection to their populations it will be impossible to accomplish 
it. These units of government must be made aware of the fact that it is they ani 
they alone to whom the population will look to and expect to be provided fot 
in the event of disaster. The governing bodies of a city, county or State should 
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accept the responsibility of disaster control, which civil defense is, the same as it 
accepts responsibility for police, fire and health protection. Then and then only 
will adequate civil defense be provided. 

The cost of accepting and putting into effect such a civil defense or disaster con- 
trol program would be exceedingly normal to the city, county or State, Within 
our city-county we have found that the prime responsibility to provide this pro- 
tection rests on our police, fire, waterworks, utility companies and medical pro- 
fession. A radioactive fallout shelter program basically is nothing more than the 
continued operation of a city under adverse conditions. Utilities must function, 
police and fire protection must be provided, and the only change in the problem is 
that radioactivity must be reckoned with, which can be done when performed # 
reasonable distance from the site of a nuclear explosion. 

I would say from this letter, that as a result of the survey down 
there, they have ye oh completely the so-called local responsibility, 
the do-it-yourself philosophy, as a result undoubtedly of their con- 
tracts with you. 

The first part of the letter, in-answer to the specific questions, where 
they state three civil defense home shelters have been constructed in 
their city, no public buildings have been modified, they do not have an 
underground control center and underground shelter having to do 
with civil defense purposes, and no fallout protection in the form 
of structural modifications incorporated in any of their public schools, 
shows a complete failure to put their convictions into practice. 

Mr. Horeu. I know this man, Mr. Chairman. Who signed the let- 
ter? 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Price C. McLemore, director of the Montgomery 
city-county civil defense headquarters. 

Mr, Horen. Of course, in his letter, Mr. Chairman, he stated there 
were spaces for protection for 80 percent of the population. 

Mr. Horirrecp. Eighty percent of the suitable shelter spaces are lo- 
cated in the downtown areas. 

Mr. Horcu. Some of those do not. have the protection factor that 
they should have, but, as I mentioned here, they have a great number. 
I do know they are going to be implemented by modifications. That 
has not yet been done. I know it is a matter of getting funds and go- 
ing ahead with it. 

r. Honrriretp. At least they are aware of the problem down there 
asa result of your survey. 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. Iam convinced that these surveys are of real 
good service to people and governments, and I think they will serve as 
a good stimulant. 

Mr. Hortrierp. I think they have to be done. I am in agreement 
with you that surveys of all existing shelter potentials have to be done. 

Tam possibly not in agreement with your hopes as to the results that 
will be obtained and the results of the surveys. I think that is the 
beginning, certainly, to know what you have and how to adapt your- 
self. 

The proof of the pudding, of course, will be in the actual imple- 
mentation of the information gotten from the surveys. 

Mr. Horeu. I hope our request of $1,500,000 for continuing this 
type of work, the surveying of existing structures, will be approved 
by the Congress this year. 

As I pointed out, last year we made the request for $2 million, and 
they reduced that to $500,000. 

I think this should be properly financed by the Federal Government 
to go ahead and make this sampling survey. 

54223603 
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Mr. Houirievp. In cases like those in the city of Montgomery, where 
it is the capital of a State and where they have considerable masonry 
structures, I suppose the commonsense solution there would be the 
modific ation and improvement of those structures rather than depend- 
ing on evacuation ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrenuman. If the full request for $1,500,000 is granted, how 
many cities or areas would that include in your survey ? 

Mr. Horcu. We try to make one in each of the other States. I) 
other words, we have been in eight States up to this point. 

Mr. RreutmMan. Would $1,500,000 permit a survey in each of the 
other States ? 

Mr. Horcu. It would cover enough to get most of the other States, 
We might have to have one betw een two States, but generally 
speaking 

Mr. Rreutman. That would include one large city in each State; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Horcu. Not necessarily a large city in each instance. You 
know, when you make a survey of several large cities, as we have had 
in Milwaukee, we propose in New York C ity and Los Angeles, and 
we have had in Montgomery, Ala., you are getting a pretty good idea 
of what to do in larger areas. 

We might have to make one or two more, but I think we can then 
spread it out into cities of more normal size. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Proceed. 





POINT 3——RESEARCH 


Mr. Horen. The third point of the national policy on shelters is 
that “the Administration will accelerate research in order to show 
how fallout shelters may be incorporated in existing, as well as in new, 
buildings—whether in homes, other private buildings, or govern- 
mental structures. Designs of shelters will be perfected to assure the 
most economic and effective types.’ 

The acceleration of research has proceeded effectively because 
OCDM has available leading American scientists in the field of gamma 
radiation shielding and because earlier research has provided a sound 
foundation. Among the organizations which have significantly con- 
tributed to the success of this research are the National Ac: acdemy of 
Sciences, National Bureau of Standards, Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Defense Atomic Support 

Agency, Atomic Energy Commission, et al. 

OCDM research has not been limited to the publication of scientific 
reports, but rather has been quickly developed into design and evalua- 
tion procedures which can be readily used by architects and engineers 
to reduce the cost and increase the efficiency of fallout shelters. 

Guides and manuals: Basic to the entire fallout shelter program are 
three publications developed from our comprehensive research pro- 
gram on radiation shielding. Each publication has been carefully 
reviewed by the shielding subcommittee of the National Ac ademy of 
Sciences. 

To provide guidance for architects and engineers who are evaluat 
ing existing buildings, modifying existing buildings to increase their 
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worth as shelter and preparing preliminary designs for incorporating 
shelter into new buildings, OCDM has produced a “Guide for 
Architects and Engineers.” This publication presents streamlined 
methods of shielding analysis which enable the professional user to 
analyze a shelter area with reasonable accuracy in less than an hour. 
Minimum habitability standards for fallout shelters are included. 

Once it has been ascertained that fallout shelters can be economically 
incorporated in a given building, detailed designs must be completed. 
Thus, in addition to the Guide, a detailed engineering manual is 
needed to insure that the final design reflects the most efficient incorpo- 
ration of protection into the building. The OCDM engineering 
manual, “Design and Review of Structures for Protection from Fall- 
out Gamma Radiation” was designed to fill just such a need. When 
compared with designs based on previous criteria, application of this 
manual to specific projects has, in the past 2 years, reduced shelter con- 
struction cost estimates by hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

These two OCDM publications are used not only by our own staff 
and by private firms of architects and engineers, but also are being 
incorporated into publications used by the armed services, the Rocke- 
feller Committee, and several foreign governments. 

The fundamental scientific work upon which the engineering pro- 
cedures are based is “Shielding Against Radiation From Nuclear 
Weapons.” This scientific monograph was prepared by Dr. Lewis V. 
Spencer who is chairman of the National Academy of Sciences’ com- 
mittee on shielding mentioned earlier. This publication is widely 
used in scientific circles to plan future shielding experiments in the 
development of new analytical techniques which may well result in 
further design economies. 

Other publications of value in this field are the immediate result 
of our research effort. 

Design development.—Using the most recently developed procedures 
and criteria, detailed plans have been completed for a wide variety 
of shelters. From these studies, cost estimates, definitive designs 
and guidance for future research have been obtained. Among the 
design situations studied were schools, hospitals, apartment and office 
buildings, utility plants, garages, residences, and so forth. 

Since schools are recognized as desirable sites for fallout shelters, 
a comprehensive research study has been completed which developed 
detailed plans of four types of school shelters. The four typical case 
studies are based on— 

(a) The incorporation of a basement shelter into a new school: 

(5) The incorporation of a ground floor shelter into a new 
school ; 

(c) The addition of a four-classroom underground shelter to 
an existing school ; 

(d) The addition of a partially underground multi-purpose 
room to an existing school. 

Schools can become one of our most useful shelter resources. 1 
addition to the valuable information gained from these studies, there 
is now available an OCDM publication “School Shelter—An Ap- 
proach to Fallout Protection.” and detailed plans, specifications and 
cost estimates for the case studies developed. 
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The preservation of medical services is vital to civil defense. It jg 
imperative that adequate attention be devoted to the incorporation 
of fallout shelters in hospitals and other medical structures. To this 
end, detailed research is underway on a typical 150-bed general hos. 
pital. This size hospital normally serves a community of 15,000 to 
25,000 people. In this case, the basement and ground floor area of 
the clinical services wing have been economically developed as shelters 
without interfering with the normal routine of the hospital. 

Also of critical importance to civil defense are such vital public 
utilities as electrical-generating plants, waterworks, sewage treatment 
plants, and other public utilities. Since these utilities have distinct 
features, it is necessary to give them special attention. Therefore, 
preparation of definitive plans for the incorporation of fallout shelters 
in these types of buildings is the subject of a special research contract, 

The uiviiduans of underground parking garages for shelter purposes 
is easily recognized. However, it was necessary to institute detailed 
research so that this type of shelter resource could be utilized most 
efficiently and at least cost. For this purpose a 750-car underground 
parking garage was selected. Starting with a standard design, a fall- 
out shelter for over 10,000 persons has been developed. 

A wide variety of home-type shelter designs have been developed 
by OCDM, several trade associations and organizations such as the 
Rockefeller Committee on Fallout Shelter. Designs are now avail- 
able that use concrete, brick, block, steel, wood, and other materials, 
Private organizations have enthusiastically embarked upon their own 
home-shelter design programs and OCDM research now confines itself 
to technical guidance. 

Other OCDM research design development projects include the in- 
corporation of shelters into apartments and office buildings, industrial 
plants and subways and the development of separate underground 
group shelters ranging from 25 to over 5,000 persons. Of special in- 
terest to the committee may be the 100-person shelter which has been de- 
signed, constructed and tested for OCDM by the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory. 

Research surveys.—A series of four comprehensive research studies 
have been completed to assess the fallout shelter potential of different 
types of communities in varying geographical situations. The spe- 
cific results of a given survey includes the protection category of 
existing structures, the capacity of these areas (by categories) and an 
estimate of the cost of improvment to higher categories. Since this re- 
search has been presented under point 2 of the national shelter policy, 
it will not be discussed further. 

Environmental research.—The provision of normal comfort stand- 
ards in group fallout shelters has been found to be expensive. On the 
other hand, extremely low standards can be dangerous and markedly 
reduce shelter effectiveness. In order to develop reasonable shelter 
standards, OCDM research has completed a series of experimental 
investigations and technical studies. 

Utilizing the broad engineering experience of the National Bureat 
of Standards, a detailed study was completed to determine the habit- 
ability characteristics of the basic OCDM underground family shelter. 
Through the use of mechanical devices to stimulate long-term human 
occupancy, variations in outside weather conditions, soil temperaturt, 
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ventilating rates, etc., were carefully studied. Information derived 
from these studies has been directly incorporated into the guides and 
manuals mentioned earlier. 

The Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory has long been recog- 
nized as an outstanding test facility. It was, therefore, only logical 
for OCDM to ask them to perform a comprehensive series of full 
scale environmental engineering studies on the 100-man underground 
metal arch shelter. Using volunteer personnel, the shelter was con- 
tinuously occupied for 14 days under buttoned-up conditions. Ap- 
proximately 12 square feet of gross area was available to each oc- 
cupant and, in general, this seems to have been a reasonable survival 
standard. 

Further work is being done to supplement this test by others in- 
volving men, women, and children. These additional studies are un- 
derway to provide information on the sociological and psychological 
aspects of shelter habitability for mixed groups. This test series is 
being conducted in the Pittsburgh area and should be completed this 
summer. 

An occupancy test using a volunteer family of five has also been 
conducted. This test clearly demonstrated that a typical American 
family could live in an OCDM family fallout shelter for 2 weeks with 
no mental or physical ill effects. 

In order to insure that OCDM fallout shelter standards and criteria 
are flexible enough to account for the wide variations in climatological, 
geological, and other conditions in the United States, further en- 
vironmental engineering research has started. Using shelters con- 
structed under the prototype program, OCDM research contractors 
will carefully study and test selected shelters and from this informa- 
tion, supplemented by earlier experience, a standard shelter code 
suitable for incorporation into local building codes will be produced. 

Special research activities —A vast reservoir of research informa- 
tion directly applicable to the fallout shelter program is to be found 
in many organizations outside OCDM. To take full advantage of 
this data, OCDM research has an active technical liaison program 
which not only maintains close contact with U.S. governmental agen- 
cies, but also with scientific and engineering personnel in Canada, 
Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, et al. It would be 
difficult to estimate in terms of money the value of this liaison effort, 
but it would be conservative to state that the OCDM research budget 
would have to be increased many times without it. 

OCDM research has not relied solely on publications to bring im- 
portant technical information to the attention of the professions. 
In cooperation with other OCDM offices, lectures and courses on the 
latest research data have been presented to technical staffs of (1) Fed- 
eral and State agencies (2) armed services (3) industrial firms and 
(4) architectural and engineering firms. 


POINT 4—PROTOTYPES 


The fourth point of the national shelter policy is this : 


The Administration will construct a limited number of prototype shelters of 
various kinds, suitable to different geographical and climatic areas. These 
will be tested by actual occupancy by differing numbers of people for realistic 
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periods of time. They will also have practical peacetime uses. Some of the 
prototype structures will be incorporated in— 
(a) Underground parking garages. 
(b) Understreet shelters. 
(c) Subways. 
(@) The Federal highway program—patrol and maintenance facilities. 
(e) Additions to existing schools and new schools, including such fagjj. 
ities as cafeteria, assembly space, and classrooms. 
(f) Additions to existing hospitals and new hospitals, including such 
facilities as cafeterias, visitors’ and convalescent rooms, and reserve areas, 
(g) Industrial plants. 
(hk) Commercial buildings. 
(4) Family residences and apartments, including such facilities as bath. 
rooms, garages, basements, and recreation rooms. 

The Congress appropriated $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1960 to start 
the prototype shelter program. The report of the House Committee 
on Appropriations that accompanied the independent offices appro- 
priation bill states: 


The bill provides $3,500,000 for research and development, including $2,500,000 


for construction of prototype shelters for demonstration purposes. The funds 
allowed are for the first year costs of a 2-year program. 

Since the purpose of the program is to construct a limited number 
of fallout shelters of various kinds for demonstration and test pur- 
poses, project locations were selected in different geographical and 
climatic areas, and where they could be seen by large numbers of 
people. 

One family shelter was allocated to each regional office for regional 
headquarters’ demonstration purposes; one or more to each State, the 
District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Most 
of them will be completed by June 1960. 

We are constructing five 100-man and thirty-seven 50-man com- 
munity shelters. Some of them include remodeling existing struc- 
tures to provide fallout shelters. 

There are 11 major group shelter projects: 

Two school additions, Tulsa, Okla., and Chicago, II. 

One new school, Hartford, Conn. 

Two hospitals, Livingston, N.J., and San Antonio, Tex. 

One highway fill shelter, Seattle, Wash. 

One museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 

One community center, Boise, Idaho. 

One underground garage, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

One understreet shelter, city not determined. 

One dome-type shelter, Miami, Fla. 

One apartment house shelter, city not determined. 

One industrial shelter, city not determined. 

I'll describe each of these projects briefly : 

Nathan Hale High School, Tulsa, Okla—This shelter will be con- 
structed by completing the excavation in a partially excavated por- 
tion of the basement. When completed it will provide space for 
four classrooms for the school as well as fallout shelter for the school 
population. The Government will construct the entire shelter as an 
addition to the existing school at an estimated cost of $65,000. The 
shelter will include emergency equipment such as ventilation, power 
and water supplies. It will be furnished so as to permit occupancy 
for a period of 14 days. 
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During the term of our agreement with the city of Tulsa, the Gov- 
ernment will have the right to conduct research in the shelter for two 
eriods of 20 days each during each year of the agreement. The 
shelter will be open daily for public view as well as during specific 
nighttime periods. vie ¥ 

Chicago.—The prototype shelter within an elementary school will 
include excavating a partially excavated basement as well as utilizing 
already existing basement space. The basement contains a cafeteria, 
and service area for the school. The newly excavated portion will be 
used as an indoor recreation area for the students. Equipment for 
the shelter will include necessary ventilation, emergency power, sani- 
tation and water facilities and will be furnished by the city to permit 
emergency occupancy by the school population of 600 for a period of 
14 days. The additional cost of the shelter is estimated to be approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

Research will be conducted for two periods of 20 days each during 
each year of the agreement. Public viewing will be at regularly 
scheduled periods each week at which time a local civil defense repre- 
sentative will be present to serve as a guide and to provide shelter 
information. 

Hartford, Conn., public high school_—The entire basement of the 
Hartford Public High School will be constructed so as to provide fall- 
out protection for the 2,500 students. The basement area will include 
recreation areas for the students, student cafeteria, faculty cafeteria, 
and the service elements for the operation of the high school. Al- 
though it was originally planned to build only a prototype shelter in 
a portion of the basement, the board of education and the city of 
Hartford wanted to make the entire basement a shelter area. The 
participation by the Federal Government is based on our original 
cost estimate for shelter in a portion of the basement. 

The cost of adding shelter in the entire basement is in excess of 
$250,000. The Government participation will be on the basis of the 
additional shelter cost not to exceed $125,000. The shelter will be 
open for public viewing daily during the first 2 years after dedication 
and thereafter two to three times a week at regularly scheduled and 
publicized times. The city civil defense department will provide a 
representative to be present at all times when it is open to the public. 
In addition, special tours may be arranged by the school, local au- 
thorities, or OCDM. 

St. Barnabas Medical Center, Livingston, N.J—The proposed St. 
Barnabas Medical Center will have two floors underground which will 
contain the operating facilities of the hospital and the area for post- 
operative care. An additional area will be built above ground for 
convalescent patients and for other patients not seriously ill. The 
two underground floors of the proposed medical center will be con- 
structed so as to provide protection againt fallout and to permit 
operation of the hospital under emergency conditions without de- 
pending upon any outside service. To provide for this type of 
emergency operation, special protective shielding is required in the 
structure as well as self-contained ventilation, air conditioning, 
emergency power, and emergency water supply. 

The protected area in the two basement floors will include kitchen 
facilities and will be complete with sufficient emergency supplies 
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stored in the area to permit occupancy for a period of 14 days. The 
additional cost to St. Barnabas of including the protective structure 
and emergency equipment necessary to provide fallout protection and 
shelter occupancy is in excess of $450,000. Government participation 
will be on the basis of the additional shelter cost not to exceed a total 
of $400,000. The Government will be authorized to conduct research 
projects in the shelter for two periods of 20 days each during each 
year of the agreement. The officials of the hospital will conduct guided 
tours for the public at regularly scheduled times to be publicized 
locally. In addition, special private viewings may be arranged by 
the hospital, local civil defense, or by OCDM. 

Southwest Texas Methodist Hospital, San Antonio, Tex.—This is 
practically the same as the St. Barnabas Medical Center except that 
the underground facility will not contain as many bed spaces for 
hospital patients. It will consist primarily of operating rooms, 
pathology facilities, and clinics necessary to the operation of the 
hospital. 

During an emergency it is planned to move the patients who will 
normally be housed above ground into the two subterranean floors 
where they can be housed under emergency conditions for a period 
of 14 days or more. Government participation is based on the addi- 
tional cost of shelter not to exceed a total of $400,000 (in all cases the 
additional cost of shelters is the differenec between the cost of the 
building without the protective structure and emergency equipment 
and the cost of the building with protective structure and emergency 
equipment). 

Terms of the agreement are the same as at St. Barnabas. 

Although planned to accommodate the hospital population of ap- 
proximately 1,000 people, shelter space will be available for some 1,500 
to 2,000 additional persons. 

Highway fill shelter, Seattle, Wash—A highway fill shelter will be 
built in the Ravenna overpass which is part of a new freeway system 
being built through the city of Seattle. This will be a concrete base 
structure mounded over with the earth supporting the overpass and 
will accommodate approximately 250 persons. The structure will be 
used normally as a station for the Washington State Highway Patrol 
as well as a testing and issuing station for drivers’ licenses. The 
cost of this structure is currently estimated at $65,000. The city of 
Seattle will equip the shelter so as to provide emergency food, bedding, 
and other supplies for 250 people for a period of 14 days. Necessary 
ventilation, sanitation, power, and water supplies will be included as 
part of the basic structure. 

The overpass is part of the Federal-aid Highway System and is 
being constructed by the State highway department. Both the State 
highway department and the regional office of the Bureau of Public 
Roads are cooperating in the construction of the shelter. 

Museum, Milwaukee, Wis.—In this project, an additional area will 
be excavated in the subbasement which will provide shelter space for 
approximately 2,000 people. Radiation protection for this area will 
be provided by structural changes such as baffle walls and overhead 
shielding. The kitchen facilities and sanitation facilities located in 
the subterranean area will service the shelter area. 
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The additional shelter area will cost approximately $250,000 of 
which the Federal Government will reimburse the owner for the addi- 
tional shelter cost not to exceed $200,000. The additional cost will be 
borne by the city of Milwaukee. The shelter area will also be devoted 
toa permanent shelter display. This display will be open for public 
viewing during the times the museum is normally open to the public 
and special tours may be arranged. The Government will have the 
right to use for research purposes this shelter area for two periods of 
20 days each for each year of the agreement. 

An interesting point of this shelter is that all the schoolchildren 
in the Milwaukee metropolitan area visit the Museum at least once 
each year as part of their activities. 

Community Center, Boise, [daho—A community shelter in a hous- 
ing development in suburban Boise will be an underground shel- 
ter designed to provide shelter for 100 families. The owner of the 
shelter will be a corporation known as the Highland Hills Associa- 
tion, members of which are families owning homes in the area. The 
structure is centrally located and will serve the dual purpose of a meet- 
ing area for PTA, Boy Scouts, and other similar organizations. The 
total cost of this structure is estimated to be approximately $85,000 
of which the Federal Government would pay $60,000 for the construc- 
tion of the basic underground shelter. The Highland Hills 
Association will equip and furnish this basic structure as a shelter. 

Underground garage, Colorado Springs, Colo—This project is in 
the subbasement of the proposed Continental Hotel-Motel to be con- 
structed in Colorado Springs, Colo. The shelter will be in an under- 
ground garage which is to be built as part of the hotel structure. 

helter requirements will include some additional structural shielding 
as well as providing ventilation equipment, emergency power, and 
emergency water supplies. It will bea public shelter. 

Government participation will be on the basis of reimbursing the 
owner for the additional cost of including shelter provisions in the 
underground garage not to exceed $200,000. The shelter will be open 
to the public on specified days each week at which time the city civil 
defense department will provide a representative to explain the shelter 
provisions and to serve as a guide. 

Understreet shelter —The original plan for an understreet shelter 
was to use a pedestrian tunnel in the new State office building in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. When this project was discussed with the Governor 
he decided that the State of Indiana would build a shelter at a cost 
of approximately $60,000 at its own expense. The pedestrian tunnels 
and underground areas of this office building should provide shelter 
for at least 5,000 people. 

Dome-type shelter, Miami, Fla—We have three sites within Dade 
County upon which we may build a dome structure. The final pro- 
= for one of these sites is now being developed within Dade 

ounty with the county to provide the land upon which the shelter 
is to be built. The county will also provide necessary furnish- 
ings, maintenance, public demonstration, and dual use. We have 
programed this at a cost of $50,000. 

_ Atypical community shelter is a basement area of an existing build- 
ing which can provide radiation protection of 100 or more without 
major structural change although it may be necessary to close base- 
ment windows or erect baffle walls around stairways and elevators. 
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The typical community shelter has a dual purpose. It is converted 
to shelter by the addition of an emergency power source, water sup- 
plies, ventilation, temperature control, etc. Furnishings are provided 
by the owner or the city and are sufficient to permit occupancy for g 
period of 14 days for the number of persons the shelter will ‘accom. 
modate. Although planned for 50 people, the typical shelter could 
accommodate from 75 to 100 people at a cost not to exceed $10,000, 
Proposals we are now negotiating include sports arenas, office build. 
ings, schools, youth buildings, at fairgrounds, juvenile halls, churches, 
fire stations, city municipal buildings, and so forth. 

These sites have been approved : 

WwW ashington, D.C.: VFW national headquarters. 

Washington, D.C.: American Legion headquarters. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. : State office building. 

Norfolk, Va.: New construction, Lafayette Park. 

Charleston, W. Va.: City hall. 

Montgomery, Ala.: School. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Commercial office builidng. 

New Orleans, La. : City hall. 

Topeka, Kans. : Youth Building. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Auditorium. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Public library. 

St. Louis, Mo. : Sports arena. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Youth guidance center. 

Martinez, Calif. : Juvenile detention home. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Public utilities company building. 

Mr. Hourrirevp. Is the dome type shelter necessary because of the 
underground water seepage ? 

Mr. Horcu. Yes, that is true of many we will construct in other 
places along the southern border. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Where the water table is close to the surface? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, it will be expensive to eliminate the water seep- 
age. You need pump systems and whatnot. Above ground you can 
do it more reasonably. 

Mr. Ho.rrrevp. I notice in the cemeteries down there they bury 
their people above ground, I suppose for the same reason ? 

Mr. Horcx. That is my understanding as to New Orleans, yes, sir. 

Projected program, 1961.—The 1961 budget estimates program $8 
million for prototype shelter construction. "These funds are required 
in order to permit shelter construction in areas not covered by the 
1960 program. In addition, shelters of different types and materials 
will be designed and constructed. Finally, it is proposed that a por- 
tion of the 1961 funds be reserved to provide design services as an 
incentive to the State and local governments, commerce, industry, 
and private individuals who are planning shelter construction with 
their own funds. 

Prototype displays—In addition to the actual shelters constructed 
under the prototype program, we have developed a number of proto- 
type displays which have been seen by thousands of persons at State 
and county fairs. We have erected these structures at the Detroit, 
Mich., State Fair; the Pueblo, Colo., State Fair; at Ithaca, Mich., in 
Gratiot County; at the Springfield, Ill., State Fair; the Indianapolis, 
Ind., State Fair; the Los Angeles County Fair at Pomona, Calif; 
and at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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These structures generally are models of basement shelters and 
have been made from a variety of products, including preshaped 
metal, wood, and concrete block. Some are also above ground and 
not all subbasement. 

The prototype shelters, when completed, will serve as examples 
for others to follow and should stimulate construction of fallout 
shelters by governments, industries, and people. 


POINT 5—NEW FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Point 5 of the national policy on shelters states that— 


The administration will provide leadership and example by incorporating fall- 
out shelters in appropriate new Federal buildings hereafter designed for civil- 
jan use. 


Following the announcement of the shelter policy, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and the Bureau of the Budget jointly 
formulated a program for the incorporation of fallout shelter in new 
Federal buildings. On September 29, 1958, a directive was issued 
by OCDM to the heads of all non-military Federal departments and 
agencies effectuating the program and furnishing governing stand- 
ards and criteria. 

In this paper I stated: 


All Federal departments and agencies are directed to include in their budget 
estimates for new Federal buildings for fiscal year 1960 and subsequent years 
the additional sums of money required for the incorporation of fallout shelter 
in such buildings. The intent of the policy is that fallout shelter be inc. >por- 
ated in all new nonmilitary Federal buildings that are reasonably adaptable 
for the purpose. 

A Federal building, for the purpose of this directive, is defined as a building 
constructed by the Federal Government or by private enterprise specifically for 
lease to the Federal Government. Obviously, such structures as gatehouses 
and small power switching stations, where there are few if any people perman- 
ently stationed, should not be included. However, the fact that a building is 
small (for example a 2,000-square-foot post office) does not mean that it may 
not be a highly desirable shelter location and full advantage should be taken 
of such a structure. 

Fallout shelter should be incorporated regardless of the proximity of the 
building to dense populations. Should a department or agency question the 
propriety of including shelter in a proposed new building, other than minor 
structures of the types previously mentioned, that department or agency shall 
submit a statement to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
explaining fully the basis for the questions. Thereupon OCDM will either 
determine that shelter is desirable for inclusion and outline the manner in 
which it may be provided, or concur in its omission. 

The Federal departments and agencies having responsibility for the design 
of Federal buildings shall be responsible for the design of fallout shelters in 
Such buildings, in accordance with the established criteria. OCDM will be 
available for consultation when such services are required. 


During the latter part of 1958 and the early part of 1959, confer- 
ences were held with the principal construction agencies to discuss 
application of the standards and criteria and additional study was 
given to the requirements for incorporating shelter into new 
buildings. As a result of these conferences and study a revised 
directive was issued on February 4, 1959, further explaining the 
standards and criteria. 

Fiscal year 1960 budget requests—Request for funds specifically 
for fallout shelter was included for only one project in the fiscal year 
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1960 budget estimates. This project was an addition to a laboratory 
building at the Boulder, Colo., laboratories of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. Congress subsequently appro. 
priated funds for the construction of this Laboratory addition, in. 
cluding $90,000 for the incorporation of fallout shelter. 

An architectural firm has made preliminary plans for the Labora. 
tory addition which includes provision for fallout shelter to accom- 
modate approximately 700 persons. This shelter will provide pro- 
tection under fallout conditions. 

While the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates contained only one 
specific request for funds for fallout shelter, subsequent negotiations 
have resulted in the development of plans for incorporating fallout 
shelter into several projects for which funds were appropriated prior 
to, or in, fiscal year 1960. These projects are: 

(a) Veterans Administration: Addition to hospital, Houston, Tex, 
This proposed addition is particularly suited for the inclusion of 
fallout shelter and preliminary plans have been completed. The 
shelter in this addition will be financed from general construction 
funds which were appropriated in fiscal year 1960. 

(6) Federal Aviation Agency: Dulles International Airport, 
Chantilly, Va. Plans are being made to include fallout shelter in a 
portion of the new proposed terminal building. General construe- 
tion funds for this project have been appropriated. 

(c) National Aeronautics and Space Administration: Goddard 
Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. Shelter is being incorporated 
into one of the buildings now under construction. 

(d) Department of Labor: A building to house the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Insurance and Employment Services activi- 
ties is being designed by the General Services Administration.  Pre- 
liminary designs include provision for fallout shelter. Funds for 
buildings for this Service are not obtained by direct appropriation. 

(e) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation: The General Services 
Administration is preparing preliminary designs for a building in 
Washington, D.C., for this Corporation. These preliminary designs 
will include provision for fallout shelter. Funding is not by direet 
appropriation. 

Fiscal year 1961 budget requests—On June 22, 1959, a call was 
issued to all appropriate Federal agencies to inform the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization of their fiscal year 1961 plans for 
new building construction or design for which shelter funds were to 
be included in the budget estimates. 

The data furnished was to include— 

(1) Buildings considered to be unsuitable for the inclusion of fallout 
shelter, with the reasons therefor in each case; and 

(2) Buildings considered to be suitable for the inclusion of fallout 
shelter, together with estimates of cost for the construction or design or 
both. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in anticipation of the fiscal year 1961 
budget requests, issued a circular of “Instructions for the Preparation 
and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates.” These instructions 
included the following statement : 

Estimates for design and construction of Federal buildings must include 


amounts required for incorporation of fallout shelter in accordance with policies 
announced by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
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The fiscal year 1961 budget estimates, as submitted to Congress, 
include approximately $11,500,000 for the inclusion of fallout shelter 
in proposed new building design and construction. These estimates 
have been submitted by the following agencies: 

(a) General Services Administration: This agency has not yet 
submitted its list of specific projects which will include fallout shelter. 
It has, however, indicated that approximately 5 percent of its total 
budget of $185 million will be used for the purpose. 

(6) Veterans’ Administration: Budget estimates include $1,265,000 
for the inclusion of fallout shelter in new construction planned for 
hospitals located in Cleveland, Ohio, Washington, D.C., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 

(c) National Aeronautics and Space Administration: Budget esti- 
mates include $357,000 for the incorporation of fallout shelter in 
buildings to be located at Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, 
Md.; Emergency Conversion Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio, and Basic 
Materials Research, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(d) Department of Commerce-National Bureau of Standards: 
This agency has included $375,000 in its budget estimates for the 
inclusion of fallout shelter in the Radiation Physics Building, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

In addition to the amounts which have been requested for the inclu- 
sion of fallout shelter in the budget estimates of the agencies noted 
above, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Post Office Department have requested funds for new building design 
or construction. At this time, the plans for the proposed new con- 
struction or design have not progressed to the point where the feasi- 
bility of including fallout shelter can be determined. Shelter will 
be included where the buildings, as planned, are appropriate for the 
purpose. 

The Federal Reserve System does not obtain funds for building 
construction by direct appropriation. However, the Board of Gov- 
ernors has indicated a desire to comply with the provisions of the 
national policy on shelters and has provided guidance and information 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 

This program of Federal Government leadership and example is 
most important to stimulate other governments, industries and people 
to take action. 

We hope again that our requests for those funds are approved. 


POINT 6-——EXISTING FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


The final point in the national policy on shelters provides that 


The Administration will provide leadership and example by incorporating fall- 
out shelter in appropriate existing Federal buildings now used for civilian 
purposes. 

Shortly after announcement of the shelter policy, OCDM asked 
the General Services Administration to conduct a research project on 
the feasibility of incorporating fallout shelter in existing Federal 
buildings. The GSA was directed that, “If feasible, the shelter 
should be designed to accommodate normal day-to-day operations of 
such a nature that all unnecessary furniture, equipment and mate- 
rials can be readily removed in the event of an emergency, thereby 
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making the shelter ready for occupancy.” Detailed studies were 
made on 10 Federal buildings which were selected to provide a wide 
range of size, use, and construction. The GSA study developed the 
following major conclusions: 


(1) Some fallout shelter fulfilling the qualifications of cate- 
gory A can be developed in most Government buildings having 
basements. 

(2) About half of the buildings studied did not have enough 
space that could be developed for shelter in their basements to 
accommodate the normal building population. 

The GSA included in its fiscal 1960 budget estimates an item of 
$2 million to start the program for building fallout shelters into exist- 
ing Federal buildings. This money was to have been used for the 
construction of shelters in approximately 25 buildings throughout the 
country. It was anticipated that this program would be coordinated 
with, and be a supplement to, the prototype shelter program. The 
Congress denied any funds for this purpose. 

Funds in the amount of $2 million are again contained in the budget 
request of GSA for fiscal 1961. This item is now pending before the 
Congress. 

The Federal Reserve System is conducting a survey to determine 
the cost and feasibility of incorporating fallout shelter into its exist- 
ing facilities. Although this agency does not obtain funds by direct 
appropriation, it plans to cooperate fully in furtherance of the 
program. 

Again, it is urgent that Congress provide the funds requested by 
the President to put into effect. this vital Federal leadet rship and 
example program. 


POINT 7—-NEW YORK ACHIEVEMENTS, ROCKEFELLER 


Governor Rockefeller, this past week, recommended a fallout shel- 
ter program to the New York Legislature. The proposed legislation, 
a first step toward achieving the general objectives of the McHugh 
report does the following things: 

(1) Directs the New Y ork State Civil Defense Commission to 
establish standards for shelters as to materials, areas and other 
details; 

(2) Directs the commission to build 300 demonstration shelters 
distributed throughout the State and to take all other possible 
steps to encourage : voluntar y construction in homes; 

(3) Directs preparation of detailed plans and drawings for 
fallout shelters in all State buildings, including schools; 

(4) Directs preparation of plans in detail for an alternate 
emergency seat of government; 

(5) Directs all counties and cities to make plans for continuing 
their governments in case of attack ; 

(6) Requires the Civil Defense ‘Commission to report back to 
the 1961 legislature on all necessary additional steps needed to 
achieve objective, including proposals for any mandatory program 
then indicated ; 

(7) Amends the education act to authorize elementary and 
high schools to conduct courses on radioactive fallout and effects 
of nuclear attack; 
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(8) Amends tax laws to allow State income tax deductions and 
exemption from real property tax, immediately effective from the 
year in which constructed and pro-rated over a 5-year period; 

(9) Includes appropriations amounting to $950,000, for prepa- 
ration of plans and drawings indicated above and $1,475,000 for 
an expanded State CD organization for intensified public 
information and a program involving demonstration shelters. 

I would like to summarize the steps in the development of this 
significant program. It demonstrates what can be accomplished at 
the State level. 

Since 1956, we have been working with the Civil Defense Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference, first under the chairmanship 
of Governor Harriman and more recently under the chairmanship of 
Governor Rockefeller. I was a member of this committee while Gov- 
ernor of Iowa. In addition to Governor Rockefeller as chairman, 
the committee consists of the Governors of California, Michigan, 
South Carolina, and Utah. Governor Boggs of Delaware, Chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference and a member of our National Advisory 
Council, has participated in the meetings of the civil defense 
committee. 

Following my appearance at the Governors’ Conference in 1958, 
and as a result of the report of its civil defense committee, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference unanimously approved the national shelter policy 
on May 21, 1958. 

Early in 1959, Governor Rockefeller was appointed chairman of 
the Governors’ civil defense committee. Immediately after his ap- 
pointment I met with Governor Rockefeller and his staff, and, during 
the following months, we developed a work program for the 
Governors’ conference committee, which was later approved by the 
national conference. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, Governor Rockefeller, through his 
chairmanship of the Rockefeller Bros, studies on problems of U.S. 
defense, and through his service as an executive in the Federal 
Government, is familiar with the nuclear threat and civil defense 
problems. 

Because of his very great interest and concern—as more recently 
indicated by his exchange of correspondence with you—Governor 
Rockefeller appointed the special task force on protection from radio- 
active fallout, chaired by Oscar M. Ruebhausen. No doubt you are 
familiar with the July 6, 1959, report of this task force. 

The report concluded as follows: 

A successful fallout protection program can give assurance of survival to 
millions who might otherwise die or be seriously crippled from radiation sick- 
ness. It can instill in all our people a confidence that, while nuclear war need 
not come, if it is brought to our continent by an attacking enemy, we will 
respond with vigor and success. It will provide abundant notice of our purpose 
to achieve peace by assuring survival for our people and for the free democratie 
institutions we cherish. 

The task force report was referred to the Committee on Fallout 
Protection with Keith S. McHugh, former president of the New York 
Telephone Co., as chairman. This committee developed a comprehen- 
sive shelter plan consistent with the national shelter policy. 

As a result of our joint efforts, including that of the Ruebhausen 
group, and after a meeting of the Governors’ civil defense committee, 
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Governor Rockefeller presented the committee’s report to the 1959 
Governors’ Conference meeting at San Juan, Puerto Rico, in August, 
1959. The Governors’ Conference adopted the report and resolved 
that— 

(1) Each State initiate a vigorous and continuing campaign 
of education as to the nature of fallout, the extent of ‘the danger, 
the fact that protection can be achieved, and the crucial i Import. 
ance of affirmative action by individual citizens as a protection 
against nuclear blackmail and to increase the prospects for peace: 

(2) The responsible government officials—Federal, State and 
local—take immediate steps to assist and encourage the people 
of this country to prepare themselves successfully to survive 

radioactive fallout and other aspects of an enemy nuclear attack 
on the United States, including such matters as adequate warn- 
ing, shelters, radiation detectors and survival kits; and to that 
end, an early meeting of the Governors’ Conference Committee 
on Civil Defense be held with the President of the United States, 
the national military leaders, and other official representatives of 
the executive and legislative branches of the Federal Govern. 
ment for an intensive review of the nature of the nuclear hazard 
and the cooperative steps which are available to government— 
Federal, State and local—for the nuclear protection of our 
people; 

(3) Each State initiate a survey of all State owned or operated 
facilities to determine both their adequacy as fallout shelters 
and what steps are needed to provide fallout protection for their 
users, both regular and transient. 

(4) Each State develop a protected seat of State government 
which will assure the continuance of State government leadership 
and function during and after a nuclear attack. 

This was followed up by the White m se Conference on Fallout 
Protection on January 25 of this year. At this conference, the 
President met. with the Civil Debees Committee of Governors 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller of New York. The committee also 
heard statements by the Secretary of State, Christian A. Herter; 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, James H. Douglas; the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, John A. MeC one; the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, True D. Morse; the U.S. Housing Admin- 
istrator, Norman P. Mason; General Twining, and myself, for the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Statements by the Presi- 
dent and his principal security advisors were truly remarkable for 
their force and their unanimity, and I feel quite certain that the 
White House Conference on ‘allout Protection will prove to bea 
milestone in convincing the Nation that fallout protection is both 
essential and feasible. 

I should emphasize that neither the Administration, nor the Gover- 
nor’s conference, nor Governor Rockefeller’s administration recom- 
mended a massive federally financed shelter program. The answer 
lies in application of the national shelter policy and that proposed by 
Governor Rocke feller at the State level. 

The Governors’ committee and I agree that fallout protection is 
one element of national defense. It could provide the margin neces- 
sary for our survival asa nation. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. Governor, this section has been devoted almost 
completely to Governor Rockefeller’s participation. 

Mr. Horen. That one section, yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. I have been very much pleased with the activity of 
Governor Rockefeller and his recognition of the civil defense prob- 
Jem, starting with the Rockefeller Report before he was elected 
Governor, and his actions since then. As you probably know, I at- 
tended one meeting of the Governors’ Conference Committee on Civil 
Defense, at Chicago. After their meeting in Puerto Rico I had the 
honor of sitting in and listening to their conference at that time. 
Governor Rockefeller mentioned his interest in getting this program 
through the legislature. 

I am certainly in favor of the Governor’s interest in the program, 
but like all these voluntary, do-it-yourself programs, despite all of 
their remarkable and optimistic predictions, sooner or later they come 
to practically zero. 

Under date of March 24 in the New York Times is an article which 
says: 

Rockefeller drops fight to require shelters in homes. New program aid on 
taxes to anyone who builds refuges voluntarily. 

This came about as a result of a meeting which the Governor had 
on February 24 with members of the New York State Legislature to 
ask support for all these plans he had. The reaction, according to 
the report of the New York Times, was negative. Most legislators 
gave the plan little or no chance of enactment. 

In a statement on the floor of the House of Representatives on July 
15, 1959, I predicted that there would be no legislative action in the 
State requiring that shelters be built. There was no mandatory 
legislation. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Houtrterp. On March 23, Governor Rockefeller withdrew his 
proposal for mandatory shelters before any formal action was taken 
by the legislature. He did resort to a program embodying volun- 
tary shelter construction with tax relief offered as an inducement. 
The plan now proposes a resolution asking Congress to provide 
similar tax benefits on the Federal level, to make shelters mandatory 
in Federal buildings and other establishments. The new plan re- 
quires the State civil defense commission to study the need for a man- 
datory program on the basis of the year’s experience and report its 
findings to the 1961 State legislature. 

Again we resort. to the old proposal of studying something, mak- 
ing a research study in place of having a program. It is my pre- 
diction that, even with your valiant efforts to try to educate the 
people on this problem, we shall continue year after year with 
inadequate shelter for the American people, because people just won’t 
do this job themselves. 

Mr. Horen. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I am of the opposite opin- 
ion. T actually feel that it can be done, but I think we should have 
the funds that we requested to implement this program. We are 
doing the best we can with very limited funds. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. I recognize that. 
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Mr. Horen. I still have great. confidence that it can be done on this 
basis. With your le: adership and with the leadership of all Federal 
people speaking out, I think it will have a tremendous impact. 

We have critics, you know, who probably do not understand the 
effects of nuclear weapons. They sort of pooh-pooh the idea, but 
they do it through misunderstanding. They just do not know the 
facts. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. Governor, I shall not criticize you in view of the 
vigorous attempts you have made, at least, to bring the problem to 
the people. I will not criticize you on that. point. 1 think you have 
tried to bring the need for shelters against radioactive fallout to the 
people in the program which you have. I recognize that you are 
not necessarily the one who makes the basic policy in this field, but 
have to implement the policy which is made. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, may I go on with my concluding re. 
marks at this time? 

Mr. Houtrrecp. You may. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Mr. Horcu. Among these six action measures, I attach pri- 
mary importance to Federal leadership and example. This is 
indispensable. 

i am glad to be able to tell you about some fairly recent develop- 
ments which have materially improved the pace and consistency of 
the Federal Government’s leadership effort. Most of these relate 
to Federal programs which affect the construction industry. Much 
of the residential or institutional construction in the United States 
is affected in some degree by Federal programs, and I am convinced 
that the recent breakthroughs will have a powerful and pervasive 
effect. My review of Federal leadership will be considered under 
these headings: (A) Loans and loan-guaranty programs; (B) 
Grant-in-aid programs. 


(A) LOANS AND LOAN-GUARANTY PROGRAMS 


1. Home purchase and new construction loans: Until recently, 
FHA and VA did not recognize the cost of fallout shelters as eligible 
items in determining valuation for loans or loan insurance. By 
recent agreement with both FHA and V A, the cost of fallout shelter 
will henceforth be considered in determining valuation for both 
loan and loan-guaranty programs. 

This decision is being widely publicized, and every effort will be 
made to use all of the contact points with the public and building 
community to promote fallout shelter. 

The impact of this concerted approach through home-purchase 
loans and loan-guaranty programs will be significant. FHA 
processes nearly a million loan applications yearly; ; it has written 
more than $50 billion worth of loan insurance. The VA_ loan 
guaranty program has declined in recent years, but its direct loan 
program (made where private mortgages cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms) runs at about $150 million annually. 

2. Home-improvement loans: FHA home-improvement loans under 
title I of the National Housing Act, have long been available for 
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shelter construction. This is the most practical form of aid which 
the Government offers for incorporation of shelters in existing struc- 
tures. With VA, we seek to improve the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram by greater publici ity. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Have you any information at all as to how many 
applications have been made for home improvement joans for shelter 

urposes ¢ TP 

Mr. Horeu. At this time I cannot answer that because we have 
never asked for such an accounting. I think it would be worthwhile 
to do that. 

3. College housing: The Community Facilities Administration 
(under HHF A) makes long-term, low-interest loans to colleges for 
construction of student and fac ulty housing, cafeterias, student 
unions, student nurses’ and interns’ housing, and married. students’ 
housing. ‘The program is running at a rate of about $200 million a 
year. 

HHFA and CFA have recently announced that fallout shelter will 
be an eligible item for inclusion in such facilities, and will encourage 
colleges to take such action. 

4. Public facility loans: Closely related are loans for the develop- 
ment of water, gas, and other public facilities in small communities. 
By administrative determination, the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration will encourage the use of such funds for the construction of 
fallout shelters. The publi facility loan program runs at an annual 
rate of $25 to $30 million, largely in cities under 10,000 population. 

5. Project planning advances: Community Facilities Administra- 
tion also makes interest-free advances for architectural and engineer- 
ing costs incurred by local governments in planning community 
facilities. 

Until recently, such advances have not been available for planning 
the incorporation of fallout shelters as part of the overall project. 
This has been a matter of administrative determination, however— 
not a matter of law. On December 10, 1959, HHFA and CFA 
approved the use of project planning advances for inclusion of fall- 
out shelters. 

(B) GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. Grants for hospital construction (Hill-Burton Act): There is 
no legal nor administrative barrier to accepting fallout shelter as an 
optional item in making grants for hospital construction and related 
health facilities. The Public Health Service has recently given full 
support to the national shelter policy, and hospital gr ants will hence- 
forth be available for fallout shelter construction. The availability 
of grants for inclusion of fallout shelters in hospital construction 
is regarded as significant—first, because PHS guides and prototype 
materials are widely used; second, because hospitals are “disaster 
oriented”, therefore receptive to the need for fallout shelter. The 
program is currently running at an appropriation rate of about $185 
million a year as the Federal share (which in individual projects 
varies from one-third to two-thirds depending upon per capita income 
in the State). 

2. Urban renewal—(a) Urban planning grants: The Urban Re- 
newal Administration makes grants for “master planning” by local 
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authorities. Such grants are currently running at about $2 million 
annually. 

Following agreement with HHFA, steps are being taken now to 
encourange vand promote planning for shelters under this program, 

(0) Capital grants for acquisition, clearance, and site Develop. 
ment: The Federal Government provides two forms of aid for uth 
renewal: (1) temporary project financing, and (2) capital grants, 
which ultimately defray two-thirds of the costs of acquisition, clear. 
ance, and redevelopment. 

Local authorities provide site improvement such as roadways 
sewers, water, and parks in making up their one-third pro rata shar. 
Under HHFA and URA rulings, local redevelopment authorities 
may build fallout shelters and credit their cost to the local share of 
the project. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, I can say that the national shelter 
policy has met with reasonable success. It has been accepted by most 
eaders of government at all levels. The extent of public interest, as 
evidenced by correspondence, by wide press, radio, and television 
coverage, and by inquiries about. shelter plans—all this is encourag. 
ing, despite some delay in obtaining appropriations to speed the 
action elements of the policy. 

I am also greatly encouraged by the strong support which I haye 
had from the President, the Secretary of State, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and many others. At the White Hous 
Conference on Fallout Protection, the President reemphasized his 
support of the national shelter policy, and said that— 
along with our military defense and retaliatory forces, civil defense and defense 
mobilization are vital parts of the Nation’s total defense—together they stan 
as a strong deterrent to war. 

Secretary Herter pointed out at the conference that a strong civil 
defense will strengthen our stand at the conference table. He said: 

If, despite our earnest efforts at the negotating table and our defense prepa- 
rations, we should nevertheless be subjected to nuclear attack, civil defense and 
measures for fallout protection offer the most practicable and feasible means of 
saving the greatest number of lives. * * * We should be able to negotiate with- 
out threats, ultimatums, or dictation. * * * It will also strengthen the deter 
mination of our allies to withstand aggression. 

General Twining assured the Conference that a fallout shelter pro- 
gram is a basic part of our total defense. He said: 


I feel that this shelter program is essential. It is part of this overall picture 
we are trying to build of a deterrent to attack against our country. 
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He further said of a U.S. shelter program: 


It gives the Russians something to look at. They say these people are not 
afraid; they are digging in * * *. 

I am certain of this: fallout shelter is sensible, just as sensible as 
insurance On your car, and just as necessary. We know as much 
ag we need to know to move ahead now. Given understanding 
support by the Congress, the national shelter policy can contribute 
materially to the security of the Nation. 

Mr. Horirretp. Governor, will you be back for about an hour, say, 
at 2 o'clock. It is 12:30 now, and we shall adjourn for lunch and 
come back at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Houirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Governor Hoegh, we have some questions to ask you but before 
that, I want to refer you to a chart which has been constructed on the 
result of partial returns of questionnaires sent to all States and to 
over 100 of the principal cities. We do not wish the record to show 
that this is entirely accurate because it is incomplete. 

Also, the answers to our questions sometimes were so ambiguous 
that we could not ascertain exactly what they meant but, in general, 
it portrays, I think, fairly accurately the trend of situations in these 
different communities. 

The chart shows three kinds of answers, as we have tried objec- 
tively to evaluate them. The full letters will be put in the record 
so other people can study them later on if they differ with us on our 
evaluation. 

Where the estimates of shelters are reasonably firm, the figures 
are shown in black. Where the estimates are guesses or where the 
replies show only a minimum but a great number are believed in 
existence, the figures are in green. Where the data cannot be evalu- 
ated or where the existence of shelters is still believed but no figures 
are reported, question marks are shown on the chart itself. 
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(The information shown on the chart follows:) 


Civil defense shelter construction 


[Figures based on State replies only] 
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Note.—Blanks indicate reply not received in time for printing. 
PUBLIC RELUCTANCE TO REVEAL SHELTER OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Hotirtevp. I want to read you a few excerpts from some replies 
we have had. For instance, I have here a letter from the office of civil 
defense in the city of Los Angeles. Mr. Micciche is the director there. 

In answer to the questions, he says: 


There have been approximately 10 fallout shelters constructed in the city 
of Los Angeles within the past 3 or 4 years. Building permits for some of 
these have been issued by the Building and Safety Department. We have 
reason to believe that a number of people have constructed shelters but have 
not designated them as such by taking out building permits. Some people do 
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not wish it known that they have constructed a shelter because of their con- 
cern over the world situation or because they do not want their neighbors 
to know it exists * * *. 

We find this factor in evidence in quite a few of the letters we have 
gotten. There seems to be a kind of a shame on the part of people 
in having an underground shelter or it may be a fear that their 
neighbors will rush in and take it away from them. I do not know 
what it is but somehow or other this particular factor ought to be 
cleared up in some way. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, with reference to that matter, we have 
made inquiry because we have found that there are people who do 
not want it disclosed. We find, generally speaking, upon visiting 
with them, that the reason is that they want to be certain they have 
the shelter for themselves. They do not want to make it public 
knowledge and, therefore, have everyone in the neighborhood rush 
in and take over. 

A few years ago it used to be a matter of shame. They were 
fearful of being known as eccentrics. I think that is being overcome 
and I think people now look at it more as a patriotic service or duty 
to construct one of these. Therefore, I think we have overcome the 
handicap that existed. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. I do not think you have overcome it. You may 
be making some headway on it because these letters keep on stressing 
this as one of the points involved in the attitudes of the people. I 
know you are working to overcome it, but I doubt if it has been quite 
overcome yet. 

Mr. Hore. Let me give you an example. In Battle Creek, Mich., 
we know there are 600 shelters in that community. We have a pretty 
accurate knowledge as to where they are. 

A Chicago newspaperman came in and wanted to interview 25 of 
them and our office called 25 of them. Nine of them admitted that 
they had them. ‘Then we checked and found out why the others did 
not. It was primarily because of the fact that they wanted to keep 
the shelter for their own use. 

(Subsequently, in response to an inquiry, the following informa- 
tion was supplied in reference to OCDM use of the 1960 census:) 


SHELTER QUESTION IN 1960 CENSUS 


The matter of inclusion of questions in the 1960 census relative to shelters 
has been discussed by officials of the Bureau of the Census, FCDA, and OCDM 
from 1957 up to August of 1959. They have been concerned with the possibility 
of obtaining adequate information relative to basement shelter areas. It was 
requested that questions be included which would show how many homes in 
the Nation had basements and what the quality of home basements is with 
relation to size and depth below ground level. As a result of several field tests, 
it was determined by the Bureau of the Census that satisfactory information of 
this nature could not be obtained principally because of the inability of the 
respondents to supply the required information to the census enumerators. An- 
other difficulty was the disproportionate amount of enumerator time required 
to obtain any kind of answer. 

: The result of all this was that the Census people felt it was impossible to 
include a shelter question in the survey of change and residential finance 
(SCARF) to be conducted in the 1960 census. However, it was agreed that the 
question as to whether or not a dwelling had a basement would be included in 
the national census by having it appear on a sheet which the enumerator would 
leave at every fourth dwelling in the country. The questions on this sheet 
are to be answered and mailed to the local headquarters. The specific question 
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dealing with shelter is: Is this house built with a basement on a Concrete 
slab or in another way ? The answers will be tabulated by cengyg 
tract, county, and States. While not what we had hoped for, the Cengys 
people believe that some excellent information will be obtained. 

Later this information can be refined and further evaluated through the 
Bureau of the Census monthly current population survey whose field forces gep. 
erally have a higher level of competence and experience than the general 19¢ 
census taker. 

In another and different Bureau of the Census operation, a new survey to 
obtain quarterly data on expenditures for residential maintenance, repairs, 
additions and alterations, we have requested that we be supplied with all pos. 
sible information on the number of home shelters being built in existing 
structures. 











POLICY ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. Hortrrevp. Continuing with this letter, he says 


Up to the present time, no public buildings in Los Angeles have been modified 
to provide shelter from fallout. However, the new Federal Customs Building 
soon to be constructed in the Civic Center area will have shelter potential] in 
one of its sub-basements. As yet, the city of Los Angeles has not constructed 
an underground control center. No underground structures of a dual Ciyi] 
defense purpose nature have been constructed in Los Angeles. No fallout 
shelter facilities have been provided in our public schools. 

He concludes, after three pages of this, by saying: 

The question now arises, How effective is the Federal Government's national 
shelter policy? Have we given it enough time to unfold? Up to the present 
moment the construction of family fallout shelters has not reached any appreci- 
able degree of success. It seems to me that your committee certainly can 
review all the factors involved. A public hearing would bring the Nation 
up to date on the shelter program. 

Then, here is a letter ow Mr. Cook, director in San Francisco, 
In answer to question No. 1, “How many civil defense home shelters 
have been constructed in your city?” the answer is, none. 

How many public buildings in your city have been modified to 
provide shielding from fallout? None. 

Does your local civil defense agency have an underground control 
center? Yes. 

Have any underground structures of a dual civil defense purpose, 
such as a parking garage, been constructed in your city ? 

He said, “Not expressly for this purpose.” 

They have an underground garage there in Union Park, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. I was in that with him about 6 months ago. That is 
a very fine fallout shelter for thousands of people. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. The same is true in Los Angeles under the old Per- 
shing Square Park, but the doors, the entrances and exits, have not 
been fitted so that they could be closed in case of attack. This 
bothers me very much. 

As to this question: Has fallout protection in the form of structur- 
al modifications been incorporated in any of your public schools! 
The answer is “No.” 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SHELTERS 


This school problem is certainly a tremendously important problem 
and I notice in going through all of these questionnaires, very seldom 
is anything done at all, even to use existing facilities in the schools. 
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Mr. Horeu. That is one reason we are stressing schools as projects. 
That is prototype shelters. The school people want to do it; the 
school boards in many instances are willing to do it, but they want 
actually to see some constructed. 

As I mentioned in my previous report, we are doing it in several 
schools with our prototype program, some in existing schools and 
some in new ones. I think it will be real helpful and I think it will 
prove to the school people that you can provide fallout shelter with- 
out very much additional expense. If you do it when you are con- 
structing a new structure, I would say the maximum would be in the 
neighborhood of 3 to 4 percent. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think you are right on that. I have looked at 
some of the designs of a group of architects from down around Okla- 
homa or Arkansas, and their cost figures show that they could build 
the schools in such a way that the auditorium would be underground, 
or some other large facility which could handle the pupils at very 
little additional cost. 

Mr. Horen. As soon as these are completed, these prototypes which 
are now under construction, folders will be made up and they will be 
converted into documents so we can get that out to all of the school 
people throughout the Nation. I think that in that way we will 
stimulate considerable activity among the schools. 

I am very pleased to see that Governor Rockefeller included in his 
legislative proposal that a survey of all State buildings be made, in- 
cluding all schools, so that the same could be converted into fallout 
shelters. 

Mr. Hoxtrrecp. The next letter I have is from the capital of our 
State in Sacramento. The pertinent sentence is as follows: 

* * * To my knowledge no home shelters have been built within Sacramento 
County and no public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from 
fallout. We could not at present say we have an underground control center, 
but we do have an approved Federal project application to engineer such a 
center There are no dual purpose underground shelters in this area and no 


fallout protection has been incorporated in any of our public or private 
shools * * *, 


Here is one from the State of Minnesota from the executive office. 
Gov. Orville Freeman says: 


*** The announcement of the national policy on shelters by Governor 
Hoegh in 1958, while gratifying to me, is inadequate in that the means to carry 
out the monumental educational program did not exist at that time, nor does 
it at the present. While I personally feel Governor Hoegh and his staff have 
accomplished a great deal with the limited resources available to them, it is far 
from adequate. It is not enough that pamphlets are distributed, television and 
radio programs and newspaper articles appear supporting such a program. 
The Government itself must act and until our State legislatures see shelters 
incorporated in new Federal buildings and existing Federal buildings to provide 
full protection, they are unwilling to appropriate State money for this 
purpose * * *, 


He continues: 


* * * This is also true of officials at county and local levels. In their eyes, 
the Federal program contradicts itself. Counties and municipalities look to the 
States for leadership and the citizens look to the local government, in turn. 
There is insufficient direct Federal assistance to local counties and State govern- 
ments to enable them to carry out their responsibilities. 
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Mr. Horcn. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

We have requested funds in fiscal year 1959 and 1960 for this accel- 
erated education and information program to put the public on notice 
to acquaint them with the effects of weapons, the nature of the threat, 
and how to protect themselves. We have requested $9,500,000 in those 
2 fiscal years. Our request was cut to $4,535,000, less than half of 
what we asked for. We do think it is necessary to have our request 
for appropriations approved. 

Secondly, the Government should take the leadership. It should 
set the example. We have requested of the Congress that they pro- 
vide funds to permit us to include fallout shelter in all new Federal 
structures. I think it will be most helpful if that is done because 
that sets the pace then for State and local governments and also for 
people. 

I agree that we should set the example and we have asked for this, 
I have confidence that it will be approved this year. It will set a 
marvelous example throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Honirietp. Governor Freeman says that they have identified 
50 homes with shelters in Minnesota and that they believe there are 
more; but, here again, he expresses the feeling that many people 
fear publicity on this point. 

He also says that only two schools in the Siate have been moditied, 
in Columbia Heights, Minn. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


H{ere is a typical letter from Rome, N.Y. It says: 


* * * The schools constructed in recent years in Rome are identified by vast 
expanses of window and walls and with a minimum of shelter potential. Some 
months ago I wrote to the Rome Board of Education expressing my concern 
over the lack of shelter potential in the latest additions to the Rome school 
system and expressed the view that the building, in terms of protection poten- 
tial, was a glassy horror. I am not aware that this condition differs to any 
material degree from other cities and the new schools being built. It is one, 
however, which must be viewed with alarm. 

I certainly agree with that and I can say that the schools in Cali- 
fornia, in my opinion, are just. glass deathtraps for the children be- 

vause of the great expanses of windows. Any kind of a blast would 

cause the glass to fly and cut the children all to piec es. 

Mr. Horcn. I might mention here again, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are stressing that fallout shelters be incorporated in these schools, 
particularly in assembly rooms, cafeterias, and similar places. To con- 
serve play space instead of using additional grounds, we are urging 


underground construction. Some schools have started to do it, but 


I think we need to push, and we are constantly pushing, toward having 
these fallout shelters incorporated within schools. 

Mr. Howirretp. This letter, incidentally, goes on to say that there 
have been no home shelters constructed in Rome known to the under- 
signed. No public buildings in the city of Rome, N.Y., have been 
modified, nor have there been underground structures having dual 
purposes with civil defense features. 

Here is a letter from Phoenix, Ariz.: 

To our knowledge there have been six excellent shelters constructed. We 
have no knowledge of new public buildings in Phoenix being modified. 
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They say that their local civil defense agency has an excellent 
underground control center at that place. 
In the answer to school modification or protection, they say: 


No. However, we furnished plans to several schools for underground shel- 
ters and one school in particular has the plans ready and they are being for- 
warded to the office of OCDM with a request for Federal funds. 


Here is one from the State of Ohio: 


While the announcement of the national shelter policy was made during Oper- 
ation Alert in 1958, a considerable period of time elapsed in the development 
of standards and in the production of promotional material based on engineer- 
ing data and criteria. It was not until after June 1959 that such data, criteria, 
and plans were made available for national distribution. The implementation 
of the shelter program was keyed, of course, to the availability of this basic 
information. 


It says that the standards and criteria published in June 1959 set 
up financial and structural requirements which actually deter, if 


not completely prevent, large numbers of people from construct- 
ing shelters. 


Based on OCDM standards, the total civil defense home shelters constructed 
in Ohio up to this time probably do not exceed 100. No information is available 
indicating that any public buildings in Ohio have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout. Ohio does not have an underground control center 
and no underground dual civil defense purpose shelters have been constructed 
in Ohio. However, two industrial shelters have been constructed, one by the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. in Cincinnati and one by the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. in Cleveland. This latter is now being used as a cafeteria and it 
should probably be considered in the dual purpose category. We know of no 
schools in Ohio with structural modifications specifically incorporated for fall- 
out protection. 


Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the point of delay, 
you will recall that I mentioned in my opening remarks that right 
after we had announced the national shelter policy before your com- 
mittee, we came to the Congress and asked for $13,1! 50,000 to imple- 
ment this policy. They approved only $2.5 million. We used all 
of the funds in order to do what I outlined previously, but 
we could have made quicker headway if we had been granted the full 
$13,150,000. 

Mr. Houirieitp. I want to read another part of this letter because 
it is right along the line of what you just now said: 

When we asked what ch: anges the Federal policy would require to 
achieve greater fallout protection, the answer is: 


(a) A most positive declaration on the need of the United States through 
one Or more half hour radio or television programs throughout the Nation; 
and (0) more positive leadership on the part of Congress in stating the need 
and creating a more healthy climate and a more united approach to the prob- 
lem which should not be partisan in any of its aspects, and by providing 
financial assistance by appropriations adequate to implement Public Law 
85-606; recognizing that if the need is as great as it appears to be, delays cur- 
rent and unwarranted attacks and differences on the congressional level should 
be eliminated as far as possible if we are to expect positive response on the 
part of the public. 


I wanted to read that because I do not want the record to show 
that I think that Congress has done its part on this. As you know, 
I have been one of those who has tried to get Congress to doa great 


deal more and so has Mr. Riehlman and other members of the com- 
mittee who have worked on this. 
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Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, we wish to express our thanks for your 


support and that of Mr. Riehlman and other members. We do have 
many friends in Congress who have supported our appropriations in 
order properly to implement this policy. 

I want to say this further: I know the President of the United 
States is in full support of this policy. When I announced it before 
your committee, I announced it at the direction of the President of 
the United States. He believes in it and feels that this program can 
be put across and should be put across. 


USE OF WORD “ADMINISTRATION” IN ANNEX 10 OF NATIONAL PLAN 


Mr. Rozack. Is that why, Governor Hoegh, that particular state. 
ment has the word “Administration” rather than “Federal Govern. 
ment” ? 

Mr. Hore. Well, I would say that it refers to the Executive be. 
cause we could not speak for all branches of the Government. When 
a policy like this is announced, it is an Executive decision. Then 
after the Executive decision has been made, it is necessary for us to 
come to the Congress and ask them to implement this. 

Mr. Ropack. As I recall, that has been made a part of the national 
plan ? 

Mr. Horen. It isa part of the national plan. 

Mr. Rosack. That was the only document, if I recall correctly, 
which referred to the administration rather than to the Federal 
Government, and I wondered what significance it had from the 
standpoint of policy. 

Mr. Horeu. I think in the national planning, it says the Federal 
Government; does it not? In my statement, as I made it, I made it 
for the executive branch of the Government. When the Congress did 
provide some, although inadequate funds to implement it, it became 
not only Executive policy, but was also subscribed to, partially, by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreniman. I want to make this announcement with some 
mixed emotion and serious upset, particularly because of the loss ofa 
Member of the House just now. 

During a quorum call, unfortunately one of our very substantial 
Members of the State of Washington, Russell B. Mack, dropped 
dead. 

Mr. Chairman, that is one of the reasons I did not get back her 
at the opening of the hearing. They just eulogized Mr. Mack in the 
House and adjourned until tomorrow at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Horcu. Iam sorry to hear about that. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. We are all sorry to hear that, and we who have 
known and served with Congressman Mack for many years realiz 
this will be a great loss to the State and also to the Congress. 

I am sure that the record should show this subcommittee’s sym- 
pathy for the family and our deep regret that this unfortunate event 
occurred. 
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FLORIDA LETTER 


The next letter I have here is from the city of Tallahassee, Fla. 
It says: 

We have had two inquiries from private individuals for shelter specifications 
that they might incorporate in residences that they plan to build. We have had 
no inquiries from subdivision developers or professional builders who are 
primarily responsible for the extensive home construction program that has 
been going on for the past few years. 

Only the most recently constructed public building at a nearby 
Federal correctional institution has been modified, so apparently they 
are going to take care of the felons down there and let the taxpayers 
do their best. 

Mr. Horeu. Maybe that is starting with the least and hoping for 
the most, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. The first shall be last and the last shall be first. 

We have had in the past 3 or 4 years six new schools opened and have two 
more under construction. No consideration has been given to fallout protection. 
If anything, the modern, so-called functional design employed in these new 
school plants is much more vulnerable than the old, conventional structures. 

I am glad to see, as you said in your statement, that you have con- 
tacted the architects and some of the top school people on this particu- 
lar point. I think this is one of the real areas where we could 
improve just by a change in the method of building, and putting our 
basketball courts underground or our auditoriums underground, to 
take care of this sort of a situation. 

Governor Hoegh testified before you came in, Mr. Riehlman, that 
their figures showed that in many instances these schools could pro- 
vide fallout protection for no more than 4 or 5 percent additional 
cost in construction if these things were incorporated at the 
beginning. 

Mr. Horcu. I would like to add this: If the Federal Government 
were setting the example by going out here and remodeling existing 
Federal buildings and also by incorporating fallout shelters in these 

new structures, as we requested funds to do, but which we have been 
denied to date, I think you would have a great acceleration by school 
boards, by county, city, and State governments. They would say 
that the Federal Government is ser ious and Congress has recognized 
the hazard and the need for fallout shelters. I think it would catch 
hold at the local and State levels. 

Mr. Hoririepp. I agree with you that the Federal Government has 
got to show a serious intent before the State and local governments 
do anything. 

Then he puts in a criticism of your regional offices that you might 
consider. I do not know whether it is justified or not, but he says 

For my part, I am not sure that the Federal regional offices are justified. 
For all of the purposes they serve they are an expensive luxury that “blot up” 
Federal funds before they can soak down to the grassroots where effective civil 
defense must ge rminate. 

Mr. Horcu. I would like to take the opportunity to answer that. 
I am a great believer in having Government close to people. You 
cannot run this thing from Washington, D.C. I think you can direct 
it and you can set ‘policy, but it is most important that you have 
regional offices working closely with the governments, with the States, 
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and accessible to city and county directors in the area. That is the 
reason we have eight regional oflices and that is the reason we haye 
competent staffs at these eight regional offices. 

Since I have taken over, I have made it a policy to decentralize, to 
get this service out close to the people. I find that it is giving us 
good dividends. 

You may find one or two that may be dissatisfied but, generally 
speaking, the :' ate and local governments are most appreciative of 
the fact that we are out with them trying to serve them. Our mis. 
sion is to support them and to help them perfect the best plans for 
their communities and their States. 

Mr. Howirterp. I have here a letter from the Office of Civil Defense, 
city of Minneapolis. They say: 

We have no way of knowing exactly how many home shelters have been 
actually erected in the area. However, there is evidence of a reasonable 
number. We have had a considerable amount of inquiries and requests for 
assistance in this area, and we have a building contractor who is specializing 
in home shelters. He is averaging about two a month, which of course would 
amount to nothing in a population of over a million. We have several cases 
that have come to our attention of individuals who have basement rooms or 
who have built their own outside shelters. 

I belive that every industry engaged in defen..e production should be required 
to have an adequate civil defense plan as a prerequisite to their contracting in 
the same manner they are required to have a plant security program. Adequate 
legislation should be passed to require fallout shelters in new construction, 
particularly those being financed with Government funds. 

The city of New Hiaven, Conn., has this to say, in part: 

The President, the Congress, and many of the members of the Armed Forces 
have let it appear to the people that our power of retaliation is sufficient to 
prevent a probable attack. State and local governments have thus been induced 
to hold civil defense expenditures to the minimum. Industry follows the lead 
of Government. Under these conditions people find it difficult to understand 
why it is important for them to build home fallout shelters when government 
and industry make no serious efforts to do so. As long as the man in the 
street believes, rightly or wrongly, that his elected leaders do not really and 
truly expect an attack, he is ready to gamble his life against $500 that it won't 
happen and he doesn’t consider it a real gamble either. 

Specifically to answer your question, no building permits for shelter con- 


struction have been issued in 1959. 

There are several suggestions in the way of tax relief in this letter, 
including the elimination of loca] assessment taxes and consideration 
as an income tax deduction of the amount spent on the shelter. The 
writer also calls upon Congress to appropriate funds for Public Law 
85-606. 

The city and county of Denver, Colo., report that 18 shelters have 
actually been constructed, and they mention the fact that some of the 
contractors are now planning to put shelters in their stock houses. 
Three buildings have been modified. They have a control center for 
the Denver area. 

Here again they mention the fact that they have a parking garage 
which could serve as a fallout shelter, but that it has not been im- 
plemented. 

The letter suggests that packaged food similar to C rations with 
Government labels should be made available at reasonable costs to 
those building shelters. 
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MULTIPURPOSE FOOD 


Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, I might add this: General Mills, Inc.— 
not that I am advocating Gener: al Mills—have taken a real lead in 
this field, and they have now prepared a 414-pound package of proc- 
essed foods which can be put into a 1-gallon can. That food is 
adequate to sustain you, if you also use one vit imin C tablet per day, 
with water, for a period of 2 weeks. They call it the multipurpose 
food. We ‘have approved this just recently. I am hoping that they 
and similar industries will stress the sale of this kind of food for 
emergency purposes. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Is it a concentrated food similar to the C and B 
rations 

Mr. Horeun. Why don’t I bring you some tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Houirrecp. You might put me on a diet. 

Mr. Horen. I might add that General Mills did put a man in a 
shelter for 2 weeks, and he lived on one 414-pound package, plus the 
vitamin C tablets and water for 2 weeks. He went in with a flabby 
213 pounds and came out a very healthy specimen at 198 pounds 2 
weeks later. A physical examination revealed he was in better shape 
than when he went in. So this will sustain you. 

During the war I had to eat chocolate bars, and I am sure it was 
not half as good as this. 

This is one. I hope other industry will come up with the same. 

This 1-gallon can costs you $1.50 if you get it in Minneapolis. For 
us back here, with freight charges it will cost approximately $2 to 
$2.50 a gallon. Think of that. It will sustain one individual for 2 
weeks. 

Mr. Houirieitp. How long would this food be good? 

Mr. Horeu. They guarantee it for 20 years or more. After you 
open it, you have to consume it within a matter of a few weeks. 

Mr. Houirievp. At least this is advanced thinking along the line. 

The State of Washington reports an estimate of 200 home shelters. 
This is an estimate. There is no direct data except their statement 
that they estimate that there are that many. They say that no build- 
ings have been modified. They do not have an underground control 
center. There are no buildings constructed for dual purposes. 

They bring up a problem which I know is a problem in many 
States. In answer to the question, “What changes in Federal policy 
do you think necessary to achieve greater fallout protection for the 
people?” their answer is: 

Our State faced a $100 million deficit going into the last legislative session. 
Of necessity it was imperative to raise taxes where possible. As a result, 
the State civil defense operation has a very small staff, and this situation is 
reflected throughout the counties of this State, many of whom are operating 
with small budgets. The result is that civil defense and other agencies suffer. 

The letter goes on to say that: 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has done a good job with the 
resources at their disposal. We have been supplied with adequate informa- 
tion regarding shelters and the necessity therefor. However, with the small 
budget at our disposal it is difficult to disseminate this information throughout 
the State. We are a long way from the Nation’s Capital and, although the 
hews points to world tension, the average person looks to the Federal Govern- 
ment for guidance. I feel a strong statement of policy by the Congress and a 
similar statement by the President regarding a shelter program would do 
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much to assist the State to take steps for survival. It goes without Saying 
that the statement should be backed up by adequate financing. 

Mr. Horcu. Mr. Chairman, he made reference there to 85-606, 
That, in my opinion, was one of the great steps forward in the legis. 
lative field in connection with civil defense. By law it was stated 
that civil defense was a Federal, State, and local government joint 
responsibility. It stated further that the Federal Government would 
allocate funds to match the State and local governments’ funds for 
civil defense staffs. 

I think I have been before the Congress on five different occasions 
on which I have emphasized the great need for these Federal funds 
to assist the State and local gov ernments to c arry on this responsi- 
bility. In each instance I have been denied. I have come back 
again now for fiscal year 1961 and have made the same request. As 
a matter of fact, the President last year sent a special message to the 
Congress to stress the great importance of having Federal funds for 
this purpose. 

I think the lack of these funds has been an obstacle. I am hoping 
the Congress will provide the funds so we can go forward. I think 
with more leadership and direction at the State and local level, you 
can also accomplish more in the field of shelter construction. This 
is one way of doing it. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. The last letter which I have here is one from 
Madison, Wis. They say: 

We have no exact figure on the number of home fallout shelters which have 
been constructed in Madison. We do know that there have been many inquiries 
about the construction of shelters, and somewhere around 40 people have indi- 
cated to us they have done something about it. There has been a general 
reluctance because of fear of public ridicule. No public buildings have been 
modified to provide shielding from fallout. Consideration is being given to 
the matter of school fallout shelters— 
but is does not say anything has been done about it. The city of Madi- 
son does not have an underground shelter. 

No structural modifications have been made for school shelters. However, 
consideration is being given to the construction of a large fallout shelter in 


West High School as a part of a rebuilding program. OCDM has been asked 
to finance this fallout shelter. 


I wanted to read a few excerpts from some of these letters. They 
will be included in the record in total, as will all the letters we have 
received from all the States and cities. (See app. I.) 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I shall ask Mr. Brewer very briefly to give us a 
rundown on the chart which the staff has prepared in relation to the 
questions which have been asked. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 


Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, we asked specific questions on the 
number of home shelters constructed, the number of public buildings 
modified, whether the State or city had an underground control cen- 
ter, the number of under ground dual-purpose structures, and whether 
any public schools had been modified to provide protection against 
fallout. 

The answers we have received include those from 35 State Gov- 
ernors and 66 cities. In summary: 
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Number of underground control centers: five State control centers, 
nine city control centers. : | 

Number of home fallout shelters: State replies estimate 1,565 plus 
considerable additional shelters believed to exist. The cities report 


6. 

Public buildings modified structurally to provide shielding from 
fallout: The States report a total of 14. The Illinois civil efense 
organization, however, appears to have a total estimate of 1,100 suit- 
able buildings throughout the State, but their reply was not too clear. 
The extent to which the buildings have been modified is unknown. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I might say we are writing letters to clarify some 
of these questionnaires. We are using this chart here only for to- 
day’s hearing. As soon as we receive clarification of some of these 
ambiguous replies and also some of the other questionnaires which 
have not come in as of this time, we will try to recap it and in the 
final print we will put as nearly an accurate figure as we can in the 
record. 

Mr. Brewer. Underground dual-purpose structures so reported: 
The States report 8. The cities report 7, plus an unused subway 
tunnel in Los Angeles, not modified. 

Public schools modified: The States report 4, plus one being 
planned. Here again, Illinois estimates 30, but these do not appear 
to have been structurally modified for fallout protection. The cities 
report one, with one additional planned. 

hat is a summary of the results to date. 


OCDM SHELTER ESTIMATES 


Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Governor Hoegh 
in this connection about the statement he made before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that people and industries are building thousands 
of shelters, when our information seems not wholly to support that 
statement. 

Mr. Horeu. I would say it is fully supported. They are building 
thousands. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Rosack. How many thousands ? 

Mr. Horen. Based upon the sampling surveys we have made in 
various communities, based upon the information which we have 
about those existing facilities which have a potential factor of 
sufficient magnitude to protect people from fallout and, secondly, 
based upon our own observations and on our information from 
industries and from citizens and from local and State directors, I am 
confident that as of today we have shelter spaces of sufficient protec- 
tion factor for 25 percent of the people in this Nation. 

This chart of course reveals not too many which have been newly 
constructed. That might be true. That might be the information 
that they have obtained. Those are based probably upon the con- 
struction of family fallout shelters as we have been advocating. 

Let me give you an example. Take the State of Michigan. Noth- 
ing is listed there for Michigan, but I have been in two areas where 
I know from my own personal observation and examination and in- 
vestigation there are over 750 shelters. 

Mr. Ropack. You are not talking about the model city of Battle 
Creek, are you? 

54223605 
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Mr. Horexu. That and Gratiot County, Mich., where Governor 
Williams and I both spent a day. 

I have been in Hartford, Conn., for example, and I saw the fallout 
shelters for 12,000 employees at United Aircraft Industries. I ag. 
tually saw them. I was there. I know that they are stocked and 
they are ready. 

For instance, Pittsburgh. I gave you this morning the example of 
Jones & Laughlin. I could name many other industries of the Same 
category which are providing fallout shelters within their industries, 

And people have them. [ live in the Midwest. I am an Towan, 
We have many cyclone cellars and many tornado cellars there. So 
do the people in Nebraska, Oklahoma, and parts of Colorado and that 
general area, including Illinois and several other States. Those 
buildings have good fallout protection, and there are sufficient pro- 
tective factors. 

People need to know that they are there and are usable for that 
purpose. Our information program is directed toward that end. 


ESTIMATE OF SHELTER FOR 25 PERCENT POPULATION 


I feel confident that today there are adequate fallout shelters for 
approximately 25 percent of the people of this Nation. To get the 
next 75 percent is most important. I will say if the Federal Govern. 
ment, particularly the Congress, will provide adequate appropriations 
to permit us to lead and to set the ex ample, I think it will be 
accomplished. 

With reference to control centers, our information is that today 
there are some 250 State and local control centers in this country. 
The Federal Government has contributed some funds for construe- 
tion or equipment of approximately 100 of the 250. 

Outstanding State control centers include, some of which are not 
listed here: Delaware, Hawaii, Maryland, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. Among the better con- 
constructed and equipped local centers are those in Du Page County, 
Ill., outside Chicago; Honolulu; Dade County, Fla.; Glenda ile, ¢ ‘alif,; 
Milw: aukee; Portland, Oreg.; St. Louis, Mo.; ; Wichita, Kans., and 
many others. 

There are at present 30 State and local facilities under development 
for which Federal funds have been made available. 

You see, we have this policy and we have had this program for 
some time. With Federal funds we can match the construction of 
fallout or control centers 50-50 with the State and local governments. 
Many communities have them already. I have been in the one in 
Oakland, Calif., as you probably have, Mr. Chairman. There are 
many others which have this protection. Mobile, Ala., is another one 
which is not on the list I mentioned. I have personally examined 
those that I have listed here, except the one in Honolulu. I have not 
had the. time to go there. 

Mr. Rreni_man. To get back to a statement made by the Governor 
with respect to 25 percent of the people in industry 

Mr. Horeu. People of the Nation asa whole. 
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Mr. Rreutman. There are shelter spaces available in industry and 
in public buildings sufficient to protect 25 percent of our population 
as a Whole ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. That is right. ; 

Mr. Rreutman. Are those all modified shelters, or are they just 
areas Where the people who made the inspection feel they do get the 

roper protection ¢ ; 

Mr. Horcu. Those are areas or shelter spaces which have a suffi- 
cient protective factor to enable you to say that it is an adequate 
fallout shelter. 

Mr. Rreutman. But what percentage of that 25 percent has any 
type of equipment or program to sustain people in case of an attack? 

Mr. Horeu. Let me give you this as an example, Mr, Riehlman. 
Let us suppose you were living in a massive structure such as an 
apartment house. If you were on the 4th floor and higher and 3 
stories below the top, in that area, if you went in the interior corridor 
of this apartment building, a massive structure, you would have a 
sufficient protective factor to protect you from radioactive fallout. 

You realize, of course, if the chips are down and there has been an 
attack, if the apartment house is still standing, you can obtain from 
your apartment additional food supplies and blankets, and take them 
lack out into the corridor. We have found in massive structures in 
Tulsa, Okla., Montgomery, Ala., and other cities sufficient protection 
from radioactive fallout. We are now underway to determine 
whether it will prove out in New York City and Los Angeles. I 
think it will. 

It is based upon such facts that I estimate that today you have 
shelter spaces with adequate fallout protection to accommodate 25 
percent of the people. The great need is to get the shelter out into 
the residential areas. That is the area we are emphasizing now. As 
people work only 40 hours a week, it is most likely they will be in the 
vicinity of their homes when this thing strikes. Therefore, they 
should have access to a fallout shelter in their homes or in small com- 
munity shelters near their homes. That is why, as the chairman has 
pointed out, it is essential to strengthen the high schools and the 
elementary schools for fallout protection to afford this additional 
protection for the people in the various areas. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN SHELTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that at the present 
time the Nation is lacking in sufficient information as to how to build 
a shelter. I want to commend the Governor and his staff for the 
tremendous amount of work which has been done in bringing to the 
attention of the American people how they can protect themselves 
against fallout. I have heard myself and have seen it on both radio 
and television. I have been impressed. 

_To get back to the other statement which has been made time and 
time again, I think the chairman and I both agree that the Federal 
Government must take a greater interest and greater stand in this 
field if we are to get it accomplished. I am hopeful that sufficient 
funds will be made available so the Federal Government, at least 
in 1961, will start a program such as has been outlined here this 
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morning in our Federal buildings. That certainly should be at leas 
enough indication that the Federal Government has a definite intey. 
est in this program. We can use that to influence the people through. 
out the Nation to protect themselves. I think we all agree one of 
our basic problems is to get the people interested. 

I say again as far as I am concerned, I followed very carefully 
the outline which was given here this morning, and I think you hay, 
done a tremendous job in the last year or 18 months in putting to. 
gether this material and information and getting it to the people, 


DEFINITION OF “SHELTER SPACES” 


Mr. Hottrretp. Governor Hoegh, I would like to question the 
statement that you made that 25 percent of the people have shelte 
spaces. I would like to clarify what you mean by shelter spaces, 

Mr. Horeu. By that I would say there would be areas in which 
people would have, as the minimum, 12 square feet, and that that ang 
would have a protection factor of over 100. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. In its present condition ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Without modification ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. How would you reconcile that? Let us take some 
typical structures. A basement, for instance, with windows in it, 
Would you consider that as being adequate? 

Mr. Horeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Hoxrrrecp. Would you consider an underground garage like 
the garage in Union Park in San Francisco, for instance, as being 
one of those ? 

Mr. Horeu. A subbasement I would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. What do you mean by subbasement? 

Mr. Horcu. That would be the second layer below the surface, 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. The second layer. Regardless of the fact that the 
openings are open and not closed in any way? 

Mr. Horcu. You would have some place even in the first layer, Mr, 
Chairman, but they would not be so freely usable as those in the 
subbasement. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. You would include in that, I suppose, the ordinary 
basements of frame houses that had no windows? 

Mr. Horeu. No. In that instance they would have to go one step 
further. If they had a basement with window wells, they woul 
have to have had preparations made, as many people have, to clow 
up the window wells with a cement slab, with sandbags, or with, 
solid conerete blocks. In addition it would be necessary that they 
cover the floor above the shelter area of the basement either with 
dirt or sand or other heavy materials. Just throwing library books 
out on the floor would greatly increase its protection factor. 

When you consider a massive structure, take an industrial build 
ing where you have cement floors all the way. In that instance the 
basement and the subbasement, if they had no exposed windows 
would have that sufficient protection factor. However, if they had 
exposed windows, it would be necessary to have either the cement 
slab, the solid concrete blocks or the sandbags filled either with 
earth or gravel prepared to close in these window wells. Many hare 
taken that precaution. 
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ACCURACY OF SHELTER SPACE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Houirrevp. I am sure I agree with you that many places could 
be given an increased protective factor, but your statement of 25 per- 
cent of the population is predicated upon spaces which exist at this 
time to protect them. I do not question your sincerity in making 
the statement, but I question the accuracy of it, because from all the 
information we have received from people who should know—the 
people at the local level, the city and State level—their answers to 
our questionnaire do not bear this out. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, I think they had reference to our home 
shelter construction, actual construction as prescribed in our “Family 
Fallout Shelter” booklet. 

May I point out again, for instance, the survey of Tulsa, Okla. 
It has a nighttime population in the commercial area of about 19,500 

ple. In the daytime there are 73,500 people in downtown Tulsa. 
Yet in that community today, not tomorrow, not in the future, they 
have adequate shelter spaces with sufficient protective factors for 
69,300 people. That is what our survey showed. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What is the population of Tulsa? 

Mr. Hore. About 280,000. 

Out in the residential area we found only 9 percent of the struc- 
tures provided adequate protection. I want to point out that the 
downtown commercial area has roughly 90 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, we are accelerating. These sample surveys are 
most important. We want to identify these shelter spaces. The 
local governments are willing to do that. If we assist them by 
sample surveys so they can take the lesson from those and do it in all 
the communities throughout the Nation, I am certain, Mr. Chairman, 
it will sustain the figure that I just stated, 25 percent. 

Mr. Hottrreip. I hope you are right, but I am not that optimistic. 

Mr. Horen. I want 100 percent, of course. That is my objective. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished by Gov- 
ernor Hoegh :) 


FALLOUT SHELTER SPACES IN THE UNITED STATES 


There exists in the United States at the present time sufficient shelter spaces 
to accommodate over 25 percent of the population of the United States. 

In 1959 and 1960, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization conducted four 
pilot surveys covering all or part of Milwaukee, Wis.; Tulsa, Okla.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; and Contra Costa County, Calif. These areas do not include the best 
potential shelters of the country, but do include areas that were expected to 
possess a minimum potential and the sampling taken provides a suitable study 
from which a conservative extrapolation can be applied for the entire country, 
since they include urban, suburban, and rural areas. 

A shelter space is defined as an area of at least 12 square feet with a protec- 
tion factor of at least 100. 

_ Based upon these surveys we conclude that at least 25 percent of the popula- 
tion have adequate shelter. 

In addition, there are many thousands of spaces available from mines, caves, 
and excavated tunnels. Added to these spaces are the shelters on military bases 
and those specifically constructed as home shelters, tornado shelters, and indus- 
trial shelters. 

In New York State a survey showed that over 30 percent of the population had 


— fallout shelter spaces. Other surveys generally sustain these con- 
clusions. 
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SHELTER CRITERIA 


Mr. Houtrrexp. In the first place, I take great exception to the eri- 
teria that you set forth in your statement of 200 roentgens being the 
goal to shoot for, when you spoke of 200 roentgens as being the 
amount that a person could take without radioactive sickness. I do 
not agree with that. I think there is not a geneticist in the country 
who would not look upon such a level of exposure with great horror, 

The amount of radioactivity which has resulted from bomb test- 
ings is estimated at around 0.7 roentgen. Yet we have had great 
concern expressed by the doctors and geneticists on 0.7 roentgen. | 
am not saying that is justified, because that is so low that, relatively 
speaking, there is no possibility of any scientist proving genetic 
damage with 0.7 exposure to the gonads. I shall certainly not make 
the statement that when the exposure gets up around 25 to 50 roent- 
gens to the gonads it will not have a terrific effect upon the live sperm. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, we are not trying to point out that you 
should get 200 roentgens. We say you should get less. I mean that 
seriously. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. You can get that and live? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. This is an emergency. This is when the chips 
are down. This is when things are really tough. After the attack 
people must have less than 200 roentgens. Otherwise you will be- 
come ineffective. You will have radiation sickness, and if they get 
600 they will likely die. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. The younger people, those in the reproductive cycle 
of life, must have this protection because that is where the great dam- 
age would be done. Some of us who are past that stage are not as 
susceptible. 

Mr. Horeu. For us it is all right. 

Mr. Rosack. Where did that figure come from ? 

Mr. Horen. From the Subcommittee 14 of the National Comittee 
on Radiation Protection and Measurements. That committee is 
made up of the finest scientists and research people in this country, 
from universities, colleges, Government research agencies, and private 
research agencies. 

Mr. Rogack. Did they make a specific recommendation on which 
you are acting / 

Mr. Horcu. No. They said that an individual can take 200 
roentgens. It is most likely that he can take a dosage of 200 
roentgens within a short period of time, without becoming radio- 
actively ill. 

If you get more than 200 roentgens it is most likely you will get 
radiation sickness, and if you got 600 over a short period of time it1s 


most likely that you would become deceased. Those were the prin- | 


ciples laid down by that committee. 

Based on that we say that every individual citizen must not be 
subjected to more than 200 roentgens, preferably much less. That 1s 
the caution we give the people. 


Mr, Hortrmecp. I would like to further clarify that figure of 200. | 


That is an accumulated total within a short length of time? 
Mr. Horen. That is right. 
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Mr. Houirtetp. Roentgens are units of exposure per hour. There- 
fore, if you were exposed for longer than an hour to an intensity of 
900 roentgens you would have accumulatively much more than 200 
roentgens. 

Mr. Horeu. That is right. 

Mr. Howirretp. That is because the amount would be on a sliding 
scale. It would gradually go down the same amount. If you were 
exposed to 200 the first hour, there is a regular formula according to 
which it goes down in the first 7 hours by a factor of 10? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtretp. However, the amount of radioactivity to which 
these areas were exposed in bomb bursts was far in excess of 200 
roentgens per hour. Some ran as high as 10,000 roentgens per hour, 
which would mean that through a few minutes of exposure you would 
get the lethal dose in those cases. 

Here is where your so-called shelter spaces or your make-shift 
shelters fail to function at all. Your basements or shelter spaces 
which have not been modified would be valuable only in the case of 
lighter degrees of radioactive exposure and would not be effective at 
all in areas where the exposure ran up to about 1,000 roentgens or 
even 500 roentgens an hour or more. They would go right through 
those buildings and you would soon get more than the 200 roentgens 
of exposure. 

Mr. Horcu. We found that in these massive structures the pro- 
tection factor would run as high as 400 and 500. 

Let us suppose the protective factor were just 200, and let us assume 
the dose rate were 1,000 roentgens per hour. There you would get 
5 roentgens the first hour. Seven hours later the dose rate inside the 
structure would be only one-half roentgen per hour. 

After 49 hours the dose rate in the structure would have decayed 
to 0.05 roentgen per hour which would amount to negligible ex- 
posure to the people in the structure. 

In the first hour people might get as much as 5 roentgens of ex- 
posure inside the building, and thereafter the exposure rate would 
rapidly decrease. Under these conditions the outside accumulated 
radiation dose during the first 2 weeks would be about 4,000 
roentgens, whereas inside the massive structure the radiation dose 
to people would be only 20 roentgens. 

Tn that instance you would receive considerably less than 200 roent- 
gens during the first 2 weeks, and therefore, there would be no 
radiation sickness. 

Under a different condition, let us suppose he got 275 or 300 
roentgens. He would then become ill from radiation exposure, but 
it is most unlikely he would die until his exposure exceeded about 
400 roentgens. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is right. That is basically the formula of 
decay. Without the proper shelter you are taking a tremendous 
chance on your accumulation. 

In the Nevada tests we found that in quonset hut types of shelters, 
with 3 feet of dirt over them, you could reduce radioactivity by as 
much as 1,000 times outside, with a penetration of as little as 1 
roentgen inside. 

This was a completely closed structure with the entrances closed, 
with a closed off entrance and sandbag fills. 
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This would not have been true if you had windows, doors, and no 
roof. 

Mr. Horen. Again, Mr. Chairman, in that Nevada test we found 
there was a protection factor of 5,000 with the 5 feet of earth on 
that dome-type cover. It did withstand 5,000 roentgens. 

What I point out is this: When you are three or four stories above 
the ground, the fallout is down on the ground or up here on the roof, 
You have to be three stories below the top and you have to be three 
stories above the bottom. 

In between there you will have a protection factor of 2 to 500, 
depending on the type of structure. That has been shown to us 
through Technical Operations, Inc., by the Naval Radiological Lab- 
oratory, and by several others who have undertaken these specific 
studies. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. Speaking of places where there is no basement, 
where it is on the ground and on the roof ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. I think if you will check that quonset. hut you will 
find the reading was 1,000 outside. That is my memory. I might 
be wrong. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Schafer said that one with 3 feet of dirt over 
it did have a protection factor of 5,000 to 1. 

Mr. Ho.irterp. I will go back and look at some of Mr. Schafer’s 
testimony before us to check on that later. 


OCDM COOPERATION IN NEW YORK SHELTER PLAN 


Mr. Rogsack. I would like to inquire whether the OCDM reviewed 
the report sponsored by Governor Rockefeller before it was issued? 

Mr. Horeu. We worked closely with the Rockefeller Committee, 
I would say we probably did not edit it but we certainly looked at it 
and we conferred with them and we likewise consulted and advised 
them to the maximum of our ability. 

Mr. Rozack. Some people who have reviewed this report note that 
there are no discussions of thermal effects. 

Mr. Horcu. I think the committee is fully aware of the thermal 
effects and also of initial radiation from a blast. 

Whether it is mentioned in that report I do not recall, but I do know 
they have been thoroughly briefed. I think when we appeared before 
this committee last year we set out in great detail all the effects of a 
nuclear weapon, blast, thermal, initial radiation and_ residual 
radiation. 

Mr. Rosack. As a matter of policy, New York State is directing its 
concern to fallout primarily ? 

Mr. Hore. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. In view of all the information you have prepared and 
disseminated, particularly the technical information mentioned in 
your testimony, why would it be necessary for a private firm to pre- 
pare a document such as this? It seems a useless expenditure of 
funds. 

Mr. Horeu. Let us put it this way: I think the Rockefeller com- 
mittee went to the Ford Foundation and got $200,000. They pre- 
sented a little more attractive documents than we did. They were 
very generous with the type of paper they used, the coloring, and s0 
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forth. Of course, we operate is an austere a fashion as we can. We 
are trying to operate with the least expenditure of money and still get 
the message across. 

Mr. Ropack. You say this fancier format is the—— 

Mr. Horeu. The ones I have seen are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Does this present information which is not available 
through OCDM ? 

Mr. Horcn. It is available through us. We have made it accessible. 
Actually a lot of that may be taken intact from some of our documents. 
[ will not say that exactly, but at least the same basic information was 
available, and we made it available. We made it available to every- 
one. 

Mr. Ropackx. Even the Governor of Alaska advised us the widest 
possible publicity would be given to the Rockefeller report on fallout. 

Mr. Hore. We are supporting it 100 percent. We are urging 
everyone to read it. 

Mr. Rosacx. I wanted to know whether Alaska was depending on 
the Rockefeller study for its information ? 

Mr. Horen. It might look better when it comes to them, but we have 
the same sound basic information in our reports. 


PUBLISHING OF NATIONAL PLAN 


Mr. Rosack. The national plan for civil defense was promulgated 
in October of 1958, was it not? 

Mr. Horen. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that the first time the OCDM or any predecessor 
agency has promulgated a national plan ? 

Mr. Horcu. I would say that in the past they have had plans to 
take care of different things, but this is the first time it was put in a 
single document supported by detailed annexes and appendices. 

Before I first appeared before Mr. Holifield and this committee I 
read all of the material that this committee had in the way of hearing 
reports, and so forth. I saw in there that there was a great demand 
and an insistence upon a full national plan, a document which would 
set forth the mission, how that mission was to be accomplished, and 
by whom. 

I think I set out within 45 days after I took my office to make just 
such a plan. 

I recall the 14 points that this committee outlined. In each instance 
the 14 points recommended in the past have been complied with in 
this national plan. 

I actually could not have operated this agency without this kind of 
aplan. I think you have to know what your mission is, how you will 
get there, and who will get you there. That is most important. It is 
a agtan necessity. 

Mr. Roracx. Is it fair to say that there are stated missions, stated 
principles, and stated responsibilities, but it has no milestone for 
achievement, so you never know when this plan is being carried out 
or how fast ? 

Mr. Horcu. No, you have lost the real intent. This is a plan which 
sets out to protect life and property and to mobilize resources and 
production. This is a plan we want implemented by action now. 
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We fully recognize that the capabilities of government at all levels 
is not such that they can accomplish all of this. 

As you will hear tomorrow when they testify on the recovery action, 
I wish many of these things were done and completed. Yet, knowing 
the smallness of the staffs in many cities and in many States, we are 
not in a position to get all this accomplished today, but at least there 
is the guideline. They have a pattern set. 

This is a plan which we estimate is solid and sound with constant re- 
vision until 1968. We look at the capability of the enemy today and 
what it will be in our best judgment in 1968. 

Mr. Rosack. The only point I wanted to bring out is that it is not 
a plan in the sense that you have milestones of achievement—mile- 
stones which permit you to say that here you have achieved, here you 
have slipped, and here you are ahead. 

Mr. Horcu. Yes. 1 keep a very accurate progress chart. I want 
to know where we are on each one of these things. 

When I make my report of recovery tomorrow you can question me 
and I can tell you where we are on these accomplishments. 

Mr. Rosack. Which is the worst and which is the best accomplish- 
ment ? 

Mr. Horen. I never evaluate States. I would not do that. 

Mr. Rogack. In the progress chart, which civil defense area shows 
up best and which one shows up worst ? 

Mr. Horeu. I think I can tell you tomorrow when I go into this 
recovery action. 

NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN 


Mr. Brewer. You mentioned you keep progress charts on what is 
happening in the national plan? 

Mr. Hore. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. I notice this national health plan was recently re 
leased. 

Mr. Hore. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. There was an article in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald dated March 24, 1960, in which this plan was discussed. 
The newswriter quoted several comments of the OCDM officials. 

First they noted that the plan goes through five subheadings—Fed- 
eral, State and local, professional organizations, health personnel, and 
the responsibilities they would have, and it ends up with a subtopic 
entitled “The Public.” It indicates that the individual families are 
urged to maintain their state of health at high levels and to be pre- 
pared in the event of attack. 

I have two points: No. 1, the newswriter quotes OCDM officials 
as stating that 





Past experience indicates few families would take the necessary steps. 


Mr. Horex. Of course, let me say something on that quickly. As 
soon as I read that 

Mr. Brewer. If I may finish the quote? 

Mr. Horenu. I immediately started an investigation to find out 
who made that statement, because I do not believe it. 

Now go ahead. 

Mr. Brewer (reading) : 


They said public indifference to civil defense has resulted in an inadequate 
effort. 
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“I 


Do you know who made the comments? 

Mr. Horeu. I have not found out yet. 

Mr. Brewer. I take it you do not agree? 

Mr. Horen. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Brewer. If I may ask another question ? 

Mr. Horen. Let me tell you the reason for this. We work very 
closely with the American Red Cross. They present a very fine first 
aid training course each year. Last year they instructed 4 million 
Americans on first aid, including treatment for this type of casualty 
which might occur. 170 

Their record in the past has been quite similar. I think first aid 
is getting well impressed in the minds of many people throughout this 
Nation. 

DEPENDENCE OF HEALTH PLAN ON SHELTERS 


Mr. Brewer. The annex states the people will have to provide for 
themselves for the first 2 weeks. 

Mr. Horex. I agree with that. 

Mr. Brewer. So that in fact this annex of the national health plan, 
which indicates that other health resources will not be available, shows 
it depends on an adequate shelter program. If the people are not 
shielded for 2 weeks then this annex goes out the window as do many 
of your other plans. ' 

Mr. Horer. No; it would not go out the window. It is most 1m- 
portant that people have shelter. I have stated that maybe 10 times 
today and I will state 10 times again. I know that. 

I think the program we have will get us there, but it will take more 
money provided by Congress in order to implement this national shel- 
ter policy adequately and effectively. 

The national health plan applies in instances of national disaster 
when initially the individual is on his own. 

If you had a nuclear attack that would be true. Many of these 
people would have to be within their shelters for as long as 2 weeks 
and perhaps even more. Some would require less. Therefore they 
must have the capability of providing first aid, their own medical 
care and treatment. 

However, it is just as important that the local government and the 
State have a capability of using all of the surviving medical person- 
nel to give additional treatment to people who might have been af- 
fected by thermal blasts or radiation effects. That capability, there- 
fore, must be directed through the Public Health Service down into 
the State health services, down into the local communities. 

You can do that only by having pre-prepared plans available, per- 

sonnel designated and resources to back them up. That is the only 
way itcan bedone. That is what that plan is for. 
_ Now the Public Health Service is in the process of getting down 
into the State and local governments working with those State and 
local government and public health officials, with the American Med- 
ical Association, Hospital Association, and many other people who 
have a capability of rendering medical service. 

This annex sets that up, gives the overall direction, the overall 
coordination. You could never accomplish that without that plan 
and without action, and the action is underway. 
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DECISION ON SHELTER AND EVACUATION POLICIES 


Mr. Brewer. Are you still planning on evacuation of some sort? 

Mr. Horcu. We advocate two tactics. When I was with the mili- 
tary I was with a pretty good division, probably one of the best. It 
was the 104th Infantry Timber Wolf Division led by a Texan. 

When we were on maneuvers and in the desert area I was surprised 
to find we went on defense quite a bit. Not only were we on the 
assault but also on the defense. 

I remember one maneuver exercise where they had a movement 
which moved our division back about 80 miles. 1 was the operations 
officer. Iwas insulted. So was the general. 

I thought this: wars were to be won by attack. That was the prin- 
cipal tactic. Why learn defense ? 

I went to the E ‘uropean theater and I soon found out. I found out 
it was necessary to have the capability of defense. We had to go on 
defense on sever ‘al occasions. 

One division which was put on defense didn’t know how to execute 
it, and was overrun. We never were overrun by the enemy. 

We had two tactics, offense and defense. 

In the nontarget areas there is one tactic—take the best available 
cover, a shelter. 

In the target areas there are two tactics. You should plan either 
to move your people erie if time and condi- 
tions permit or, if time and conditions do not permit, then you should 

take immediate cover. 

Who makes that decision? The Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization does not make that decision. It is like the War 
Department or the Pentagon giving us the two tactics, defense and 
offense, but they didn’t tell us from there whether we were to attack 
or go on the defense. The general right on the ground gave us that 
decision. 

The same is true of a nuclear attack. The local community, the 
target city, is headed by an executive, a mayor. He is the leader of 
the people of that community. 

When he gets the information that there is going to be an attack 
upon his city, he has to make the decision, with the ‘advice of a good 
staff, as to whether or not there is sufficient time to move his people 
away from the horror and the hell of blasts or whether or not they 
should take shelter. 

He makes the decision and not me. 

We urge that every city have the capability. It is too late to learn 
how to move people when the chips are down. You should have 
that capability. 

Mr. Brewer. I asked that question because I noticed the American 
Medical Association made a study of national emergency medical 
planning about a year ago for OC DM. They came up with a conelu- 
sion. They said that target areas had not been prepared. 

I notice you spelled out in great detail the work being done in sur- 
veying populated centers but we have had no information on the 
efforts to build up reception centers even though you say there is this 
two-pronged focus. 

Mr. Horen. Many communities have prepared this. 
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Mr. Brewer. I merely note this conclusion by the AMA study 
group that certain areas have not been—— 

Mr. Horen. There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to those 
tactics. Many times you look to a country like Sweden and you say, 
“They must really know.” 

Here is what they say and print: 

We in Sweden never speak about evacuation or rescue or shelters as isolated 
methods, but always speak of them as three components of an established sys- 
tem, each single component being as important us the other. 

The first principle in shelter planning is that all modern buildings and built-up 
areas, dwelling houses, industrial buildings, hospitals, schools and so forth 
should be provided with a shelter when being built. 


That is the same as our principle. 

We are working hard on evacuation planning and we hope to be able to tell 
every potential evacuee, in peacetime, not only in what direction he is to go 
if war comes but also at least to general location and, in many cases even the 
name of the community. 

There are two tactics, and the Norwegian people, the Swedish 
people, the Danish people, and other foreign countries recognize they 
must have two tactics. 

Mr. Ropack. Your agency really did not recognize that for the 
longest. time, until the committee practically beat you over the head. 

Mr. Hore. That was before you started beating me, I tell you that. 

Mr. Rosack. I am talking about the agency. There is no per- 
sonal reference. 

OCDM REVIEW OF INFORMATION 


I might inquire in that connection, if I may, Mr. Chairman, From 
time to time over a period we have received complaints about activi- 
ties of individual employees of the civil defense agency from people 
who have been recipients of pieces of promotional literature or ex- 
posed in training courses to examination questions which have been 
silly or stupid or in bad taste. Those things probably are bound to 
happen in any big agency, but in view of the fact that you are the 
President’s delegate, and for the first time the Executive Office of 
the President has been enlarged by as many as 1,700 employees in 
your agency, you have a special responsibility to supervise the kind 
of information that goes out over the country. You direct, in a sense, 
an educational agency. The largest part of your testimony has been 
devoted to demonstrating the amount of information from OCDM 
that goes around the country. 

To what extent do you supervise the content of the information 
which is distributed ? 

Mr. Horen. I would say I examine close to 90 percent or more of 
it. [try to examine 100 percent of it. 

Mr. Rosack. In a course which is set up for instruction or lectures, 
do you examine the curriculum ? 


Mr. Horcu. In most instances I would be familiar with it, prob- 
ably not 100 percent but in most instances. 


Mr. Rosacx. Do you pass upon the people who will appear and 
lecture in behalf of your agency ? 


Mr. Horen. Not all of them. In many instances I do. 


Mr. Rosacx. Does your agency hold courses for religious groups? 
Mr. Horcu. We do work with the clergy. For instance, about 2 
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months ago I worked with the Mormon Church in Salt Lake City and 
spent half a day with them. I am pleased to report that they are 
going to provide for fallout shelter in their new structure. In addi- 
tion to that, these people have been practicing a very good survival] 
program of having at least 30 days’ supply of food. So we work with 
the clergymen of all faiths. 

Mr. Rosackx. Do you have instruction courses or lecture courses 
where the clergy are called together in one group ? 

Mr. Horen. Wedo. I would say in the States, the States probably 
have the clergy together about once a year. We will send people to 
those meetings, and likewise we will have such a school for the clergy 
about twice a year. 

Mr. Rosackx. Do you pay the expenses of the lecturers or of the 
clergy ? 

Mr. Horcu. No; I do not think we do that. We do of our own 
personnel. 

Mr. Rogpack. You do not pay the expenses or the salary of any 
clergy for any instruction ? 

Mr. Horenu. None other than our own personnel. 

Mr. Rospack. How many seminars are held for the clergy in a year? 

Mr. Horen. That would be difficult for me to say, outside of what 
we have for our own office. I could give an estimate as to those held 
by our own offices. I would say three in the last calendar year, 1959, 

Mr. Rosackx. Would you reproduce literature that has been the 
subject of a lecture, let us say, for dissemination among the clergy? 

Mr. Horen. It would be very exceptional that we do that. Wedo 
more in the way of urging the churches to provide fallout. shelter 
in their own churches, to have a capability of rendering service to 
people, such as first-aid treatment, such as mental strengthening. We 
urge them, of course, to advocate that the people in their congrega- 
tions take these actions for their protection. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you recall the October 1958 session ? 

Hr. Horeu. Where was that held ? 

Mr. Rorzacx. Of the clergy seminar? 

Mr. Horen. No; I do not recall it. 

Mr. Ropack. I think it was probably in Battle Creek. 

Mr. Hoecn. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Rogpack. Invited were 68 clergymen ; 21 States and 18 religious 
denominations were represented in this group. They were addressed 
by one Dr. George S. Benson. Do you know Dr. Benson ? 

Mr. Horen. No; I do not. 

Mr. Rosack. Did you review the selection of Dr. Benson ? 

Mr. Hore. No; I did not. 

Mr. Roracx. Do you know what the content of his lecture was? 

Mr. Horen. I am sure I donot. 

Mr. Rosack. Did you ever receive any complaints about it? 

Mr. Horen. About Dr. Benson? 

Mr. Rorack. About his lecture. 

Mr. Horcu. Not that I know of. I have not personally known 
about it. 

Mr. Rorack. I may say that we have received complaints through 
‘one of the clergy about the content of the lecture.’ This is not un- 
usual. You are bound to get complaints about such matters. That 
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is why I asked the question in the first place as to the degree of super- 
yision, because this lecture in large part was exhorting the clergy to 
be more militant in the fight against communism. Why would that 
be a subject of discussion for a meeting on civil defense ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. I am of the same opinion on that one. I hate com- 
munism. I hate everything it represents. I am against it. 

Mr. Rosack. I mean 

Mr. Horcu. If one of the people spoke up and said he was against 
communism, I am pleased about it. , 

Mr. Rosacx. If he stated that one Dexter White, working through 
Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. Roosevelt, was responsible for all our evils 
in Europe today, would you subscribe to that in a civil defense lec- 
ture? ; 

Mr. Horeu. I do not know, of course, the record of this White or 
anyone else, but anyone who is against communism, I am for him. 
[am with him 100 percent. 

Mr. Rogack. I ask you, is that an appropriate subject for a civil 
defense lecture under Federal auspices ? 

Mr. Horen. To be against communism? I say “Yes.” 

Mr. Rozack. Don’t make any mistake or put an improper inter- 
pretation on this question. ' 

Mr. Horen. Iam not. Let me just make sure that you understand 
what I mean. 

Mr. Ropacx. We are not arguing as to whether anybody is for or 
against communism. The only question I asked is whether that type 
of lecture is appropriate for a civil defense, Government-sponsored 
course for the clergy. 

Mr. Hoven. Let’s put it this way: Maybe it is, to motivate certain 
people. For instance, I think one of our real obstacles is that, “It 
cant happen here.” You hear that. I think it is necessary to point 
out accurately just what communism is and that it wants to dominate 
the world, that it is atheistic and that it is against the free enterprise 
system and the individual rights of people. 

Mr. Rosack. Governor Hoegh 

Mr. Horen. I am against that kind, and if it will stimulate people 
to recognize that they have a responsibility of keeping that kind of 
government from impressing its will upon us, that it takes shelter, 
that it takes preparation, then I am for using it. 

Mr. Rorackx. Governor Hoegh, do you believe that as the delegate 
of the President it is your function to exhort the clergy against 
communism? That is the question I am asking you. 

Mr. Horan. No. I don’t use that normal practice; but I certainly 
defend anyone in my agency who stands up and says he is against 
communism, because he is speaking my mind when he says that. I 
hate it, not just despise it. 

Mr. Ronack. Governor Hoegh, nobody in this room differs with 
you on the subject of communism. That is not the subject of this 
discussion. You understand that. 

Mr. Hortrreip. The subject of this discussion, Governor, is the 
propriety of speeches which are made which are essentially political 
in nature at a religious conference. I do not know how these people 
come there, whether they come with the right to speak their own 
mind. If they do, of course, I know how hard it is to keep a person 
on the subject. We have this digest which was sent in to us by some- 
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one, of this lecture by George S. Benson, president of Harding (Col. 
lege. It has to do with religion i in national defense. It goes pretty 
far into the political realm in castigating the Democratic administrs. 
tion by inference. It also makes a number of statements which were 
in error at that time, such as, we are keeping a minimum of 120 mili 
tary planes in the air every minute of every day with bomb | hays 
loaded and with mechanics on board to trigger the atomic aspect of 
the bombs. It is quite a fanciful speech. It might be a good speech 
on some occasion, but I doubt if it is proper for a civil defense 
meeting. 

Mr. Horcu. To get the record straight, Mr. Chairman, no 
doubt 

Mr. Rreuuman. I think in all fairness to the Governor and to the 
members of the committee, we should have that speech that the coun. 
sel is interrogating the witness about. I know nothing about it. You 
know nothing about it. I am sure you do not w ant to ask him to 
give his stamp of approval to a speech that he has not seen. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Riehlman, I did not ask him to approve the state. 
ments in the speech. 

Mr. Rrentman. I think it most unfair to the witness, Mr. Counsel, 
to take out of context a statement which is made by someone and ask 
him to comment on it, until he has had a chance to read the whole 
speech and find out who made it and whether or not it was a speech 
that was authorized by the Director of Civil Defense. I would like 
to see a copy of the speech. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. You will havea chance. I had not seen the speech. 
I do not think counsel’s remarks were out of order in the way he pre- 
sented them. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, just as in industrial conferences, at 
these conferences we will have a businessman give a paper. These 
papers are not processed by us beforehand. They are representatives 
of that group. 

Mr. Ropacx. That is the only question I asked, Governor Hoegh: 
What the degree of supervision was. 

Mr. Horcu. That will not always happen. At industrial meetings, 
maybe Jones & Laughlin’s representative will stand up and make a 
presentation. He does not clear that with us. The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank 

Mr. Rosack. Your office informed us, Governor Hoegh, that if the 
facilities for duplication were not overloaded and the funds wer 
available, you would have distributed that speech on request of the 
clerical group, which wanted copies of it. There was a resolution by 
this group which said they would like to have copies of this speech. 

Mr. Horeu. If it was not distributed, it must have been stopped by 
me or someone else on my staff. 








Mr. Rosack. We will identify the speech to you, and you may re | 


port back to us tomorrow. 


RADIATION ALARM DEVICE 


Mr. Hotrrrevp. I would like at this time to ask you a few questions 
We had Dr. Libby before us at our last. year’s meeting of the Joint | 
Committee, and he showed us a warning device attached to several dif: 
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ferent types of radios. Dr. Libby has been very much interested in 

this and has been trying to get manufacturers to install it in their 

radios. I wonder if you would give us a report at this time of the 
status of this matter in your agency and whatever cooperation you 
may have had with Dr. Libby on ‘the radio warning. 

Mr. Hoxcu. I would like to make this statement, if I may. 

While fallout shelters provide the basis for protection against fall- 
out radiation, radiation instruments are required to permit the most 
effective use of fallout shelters. 

We are proud of the progress made in the last. year toward filling 
the need for these family instruments. On October 23, 1959, I an- 
nounced the avail: ability of reasonably priced radiation meters for 
personal use in fall out shelters or homes. A set of instruments, in- 
eluding a device for measuring radiation rate, a device for measuring 
total radiation dose accumulated, and a companion unit needed to set 
the meters, is now available for purchase by the individual citizen at 

a price of $20. This cuts the previous price by more than one-half. 

These instruments are simple, rugged, and reliable. They are based 
on a time-proven quartz fiber electroscope principle. There are no 
radio tubes to burn out or electrical meters to be broken if the instru- 
ments are dropped. The power comes from a single flashlight cell 
which will operate the equipment for a very long time. Actually 
this flashlight battery is the only thing to wear out, vand if you keep a 
spare in the refrigerator where it will last for a couple of years or 
more you can expect to pull the rest of the instrument set off the shelf 
and find it working at any time you need it. 

There is, however, one minor disadvantage—a watch or clock with 
a second hand is needed when radiation rate readings are made. 
However, you can get a reasonably correct reading just by counting 
seconds to yourself. This set of instruments can enable a family to 
determine— 

(1) The safest areas in a home without shelter. 

(2) The length of time it would be necessary to remain in 
shelter. 

(3) When it would be safe to move from the shelter to other 
parts of the house. 

(4) The total accumulated radiation dose. 

It is important to measure both dose and dose rate. The dosimeter 
gives you an indication of how much radiation damage you've re- 
ceived, while the radiation rate meter tells you how rapidly this dam- 

age is occurring. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you and the members of your com- 
mittee in your studies of fallout radiation problems have long since 
learned the meaning of radiation level a radiation dose and the 
difference between them. Also, I am sure that you have found, as we 
have, that these are rather difficult concepts to get across to the gen- 

eral public. 

In our instruction manual prepared for the family radiation detec- 
tion instruments we are using an approach to explain this that seems 
tobe working. I would like to describe it for you. 

Think of dose rate, roentgens per hour, as you do miles per hour. 
The rate meter, when exposed where you are located, indicates the 
number of roentgens per hour you are receiving, just as the speedom- 
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eter of an automobile indicates the number of miles per hour you are 
traveling. When you see your speedometer showing too high a speed 
for road conditions, you slow down to protect yourself. When the 

rate meter indicates too high a radiation rate, you should enter and 
stay in a shelter to protect yourself. Both instruments are related to 
time. Driving 60 miles per hour for 1 hour will carry you 60 miles 
and, if you are in a location where the dose rate is 60 roentgens per 
hour and you remain there for 1 hour, you will have an exposure of 
60 roentgens. 

A dosimeter measures the total dose you get. Think of it this 
way—it would not be practical to figure the number of miles you 
have driven if your speed had varied and you had only a speedometer 
in your car. That is why every car has a meter which records the 
total number of miles driven. Similarly, you need a dosimeter to 
add up for you your total radiation dose. 

We hope the price of radiation instruments for the public can 

> further reduced. Last spring we issued a broad invitation to 
ue to propose possible methods of designing such equipment. 
As a result, four contracts were awarded on ‘the basis of proposals 
we received which showed promise. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Were these for measurement instruments or 
detection ? 

Mr. Horcu. These are for detection and measurement. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Detection and warning 4 

Mr. Horeu. Warning and measurement, both. 

Mr. Houirtevp. This is interesting and I would like to have it in 
the record, but my original question was directed to the audible 
warning device. 

Mr. Horeu. I will come to that soon. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

Mr. Horcu. These include a contract to develop a simple, transis- 
torized Geiger counter survey meter. In this case we are taking a 
circuit known to work and trying to reduce its cost. Progress to 
date is very promising. The other contracts for family instruments 
are more in the category of long shots. We are working with de- 
vices which inherently are inexpensive but need to be improved i in 
terms of their reliability. If any one of these comes through, we 
will achieve a major reduction in the cost of such equipment, per- 
haps even into the $4 to $5 class. 

Rec ae we received from the Atomic Energy Commission a copy 
of the National Bureau of Standard’s tests on combination radio and 
radiation alarm devices which employ cadmium sulfide crystals as the 
detecting elements. These instruments, unfortunately, showed an un- 
acceptably wide variation in accuracy. Also, their accuracy changed 
after radiation exposure or just with the passage of time. We are 
asking scientists at the Naval Research Laboratory to look into this 
problem and see if anything can be done to improve the stability and 
accuracy of the cadmium sulfide or other solid-state type detectors. 

Recently, we asked the National Academy of Sciences to convene 
a special working group to consider the broad problems of radiologi- 
‘al instruments for the citizen. Although the final report has not 
been received, I have received a letter from Dr. Lauriston S. Taylor, 
Chairman of the group, which lists a number of points on which 
there was full agreement. 
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(a) Instruments should give quantitative information; e.g., in roentgens per 
pour for rate meters. There is no need for an instrument that only provides 
a radiation alarm. 


(b) While all the desirable characteristics of a citizen’s instrument may not 
be attainable, it appears quite feasible to provide a satisfactory device. 

(c) Perhaps the most difficult problem to be faced is that of insuring effective 
yse of the instrument: specifically, the proper interpretation of readings, the 
application of information on the effects of various dose levels, and the trans- 
lation of information into effective protective action by average citizens. 

I want to emphasize this last point. An instrument by itself does 
not provide protection. Further, its readings are useless unless people 
have been educated to understand their meaning. We don’t expect 
the average person to learn the full meaning of such things as roent- 
gen, radioactive dec ay, and effective biological dose, but we do believe 
we can set forth the important considerations i in such a way that an 
individual can read an instrument and, with the handbook, make 
decisions which will materially better his chance 3s for survival. 

I have mentioned that we are moving forward on several approaches 
tothe problem of providing adequate r radiation instruments for family 
use. Let me expand on my earlier statements concerning projects 
which at this time look promising. 

An instrument is under development which may make possible the 
direct measurement of radiation rates with very inexpensive, simple 
and proven components. It is based on the quartz fiber dosimeter 
but will eliminate the present requirement for an auxiliary timing 
device. Observation of the position of a hairline on a scale will give 
the radiation rate directly. No batteries or electronic components 
would be involved in the instruments. The device would be approxi- 
mately the size of the present dosimeter or a common fountain pen. 
The contractor, Bendix Aviation Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, is scheduled 
tocomplete its investigations this summer. 

Two projects are underw ay to improve the operations of quartz 
fiber electrometer-type dosimeters now in common use throughout 
civil defense and presently recommended for family use. If success- 
ful, the presently required external charger would be incorporated 
within the dosimeter and even the need for the single flashlight battery 
would be eliminated. One project is investigating the feasibility of 
incorporating small solid-state batteries into ‘the standard dosimeter. 
Presently available types of solid-state batteries, such as are used in 
missiles or other equipment requiring miniat urized circuits, are being 
tested for their stability over long periods of time and the effects of 
temperature and radiation on their volt: age characteristics. 

The other approach to providing built-in dosimeter chargers is the 
investigation of the use of devices which produce the required voltage 
as a result of mechanical strain or previously stored electrical charge, 
such as storage condensers. In addition to the requirement for long- 
term stability, etc., the incorporation of a self- charging device into a 
dosimeter involves the problem of switching, that. is, connecting the 
source of electricity to the dosimeter proper when it requires re- 
charging. Both Victoreen Instrument Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Bendix are scheduled to complete their projects on these devices this 
coming fall. 

The project which appears capable of producing the earliest ac- 
ceptable new advance in the development of instruments for the gen- 
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eral public is that involving the Geiger counter which I briefly 
referred to a few minutes ago. In this instrument we are dealing with 
a type of electronic circuit which has been well developed and in use 
for measuring nuclear radiation for more than two decades. The most 
critical problem has been the development of the Geiger counter tube 
itself. This tube must be capable of measurement of radiation levels 
considerably higher than those normally encountered in peacetime, 

The research to date has produced a tube which is capable of 
measuring radiation rates in the range recommended by the National 
Academy of Sciences of 1 to 100 roentgens per hour with excellent 
stability. The tube is about the size of the eraser on a pencil and 
with its transistorized circuit is being incorporated into a case about 
the size of a flashlight. The instrument will operate on one or two 
standard flashlight batteries. It is expected that the wholesale cost in 
quantity production would be below $15. 

The contract with Anton Electronic Laboratories of New York for 
the development of this instrument is scheduled for completion this 
spring. 

In addition to the development of instruments for the general pub- 
lic, we are continuing to expand and improve our family of radio- 
logical instruments for operational purposes. 

Mr. Howirrecp. You have given us a lot of information on measur- 
ing instruments, but I am not quite sure yet whether you have answered 
my question or not. My original question was with regard to the de- 
vice Dr. Libby demonstrated to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
when he appeared before us last year. He was trying to get the manu- 
facturers to accept a device which would emit an audible squawking 
noise and which would indicate there is radioactivity. As I recall, it 
was not a measuring device but a warning device. 

Is your answer responsive to my question ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. I quoted Dr. Taylor. We are following the 
recommendation of the National Academy of Sciences. 

There it is stated “Instruments should give quantitative informa- 
tion; that is, in roentgens per hour. There is no need for an instru- 
ment that provides a radiation alarm only.” 

I can tell you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hottrretp. So the answer is that the OCDM has turned down 
the audible warning device alone as being insufficient to answer the 
purpose, and you are concentrating on a device which detects and 
measures rather than detects and warns through audible means? 

Mr. Horeu. If you have this kind of device, which detects and 
measures, then you give people an opportunity to seek better protec- 
tion, better shelter than you would if you used an instrument which 
gave you just warning. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. I can understand you have a more valuable instru- 
ment in thiscase. It is also more expensive, is it not ? 

When Dr. Libby made his statement he said they felt they could 
get it down to around $5. 

; Mr. Horex. We hope this combination will be down to about $4 or 
5, also. 
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(The following statement was submitted by Governor Hoegh on 
the radiation alarm device :) 


RESULTS OF NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS TESTS ON BANSHEE 


The National Bureau of Standards’ tests on combination radio-radiation alarm 
devices which employ cadmium sulfide crystals indicated that— 

(a) Of the over 900 cadmium sulfide crystals purchased by Tracerlab, 
Inc., only 21 were found which they thought would operate in the circuit 
of the Banshee. 

(vb) The Bureau of Standards tested 17 of these Banshee alarm detectors 
installed in portable radios. 

(c) Only 2 of the 17 instruments tested met the accuracy specifications 
of plus or minus 35 percent. This accuracy specification was recommended 
by the National Academy of Sciences and adopted by OCDM and AEC for 
radiological instruments for individuals. 

(d) Two additional detectors of the 17 were in the range of plus or minus 
50 percent. 

(e) Four additional ones were in the range of plus or minus 60 percent. 

(f) The remaining nine were far beyond these limits as follows: 

(1) One responded as though the level were 280 r/hr. when exposed to 
100 r/hr. 

2) One responded as though it were only 21 r/hr. when exposed to 100 
r/hr. If an individual were planning for 6 hours of activity outside his 
shelter under these conditions, his meter would indicate that his exposure 
would be 6X21 or 126 r, a dose which he could tolerate without becoming 
ill. However, he actually would be exposed to 6 x 100 or 600 r, a dose which 
would surely be fatal. 

(3) 2 of the 17 instruments could not even be heard when the 
dose rate was 1,000 r/hr. 

(4) The instruments required 20 minutes to respond to dose rates of 
1 r/hr. 

The major conclusion that must be drawn from this test report is that cad- 
mium sulfide crystals, as used in the Banshee, do not provide a detector which 
is accurate and reproducible within reasonable limits, as required in a citizen's 
instrument. 


PROTECTION OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


Mr. Hortrretp. My next question would be this: 

Has there been any effort to put our excess food supplies in shelter? 
Irefer to a fallout shelter. 

Mr. Horen. As I will develop in our national food plan, the people 
would depend not only on their own individual supplies but that 
which is on the merchants’ shelves, wholesalers, jobbers, and ulti- 
mately would depend upon the Federal Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s stockpiles of food. As you know, they have approximately 
more than 2 years’ supply of wheat. They have more than 4 to 5 
months’ supply of corn in excess of normal consumption each year. 

The Almighty has been real good in putting a covering over this 
grain, corn and wheat, and this ‘stockpile of food is edible after it is 
washed and cleaned. Of course, it would mean the people would have 
to grind it and then eat it with water, or whatever else they might 
have, if it. is necessary to go back to using this type of food. 

Therefore, today many people look at the fs arm surplus as a surplus 
but I look at it more as a good asset. It is a good asset to have 
backing up the total defense plan of this Nation, not maybe a 2-year 
supply, but at least 4 months’ supply of normal consumption to back 
up all of these other sources of food. I think we are fortunate in this 
country to have that abundance. 
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I go to Europe each year to attend a NATO conference and I confer 
with these countries on civil defense, shelter, food, and the rest. There 
they have a deficiency in food and fortunately we have this surplus 
which is an important resource for the maintenance of peace. Some 
people may object to eating wheat and corn ground, but again I say it 
is better than a chocolate bar. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I may have gotten a little bit into tomorrow’s pres- 
entation with that question, ¢ and I will not go further than that because 
I think it is more properly something which belongs to tomorrow’s 
presentation. 

I would also think that the protection of medical stocks and the 
surplus of hospital and surgical equipment would come properly in 
tomorrow’s presentation, so ‘I will withhold that at this time. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Rreutman. No questions. 


SITING OF MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Ropack. Later in the week, Governor Hoegh, we are going to 
hear from the Air Force and the Navy with regard to their concepts 
of missile base location, hardening, mobility, and matters of that sort. 
One of the concerns expressed by the chairman is that, as you harden 
a base, you invite concentrated attack and greatly multiply the load 
of nuclear material. The civil defense implie: itions of the base hard- 
ening program stand out, and the question is, have you been consulted 
in any manner with respect to the problem of missile base siting in the 
United States? 

Mr. Horen. We work very closely with the Department of Defense, 
very closely. I not only know what the present bases are, but I also 
know those that are projected. 

Mr. Rozack. I assumed that. 

Mr. Horcu. They all have a bearing upon our planning. 

Mr. Ropack. General LeMay said he works closely with you, and 
you work closely with the Air Force. If a question comes up of 
whether you shall locate a pad on the west side or the east side of a 
base, because of the direction of the prevailing wind, do you have to 
approve it, or are you in a position to make a recommendation on 
specific base siting? 

Mr. Horen. I usually find this: They are fully cognizant of the 
prevailing winds and they are most anxious to take those things into 
consideration. 

Mr. Rozack. Have you made an analysis of the base locations for 
ICBM’s from the standpoint of fallout implications 4 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Will you submit that for the record ? 

Mr. Horen. I could not for the record. I think anything that is 
projected into the future would have to be treated as top secret. 

Mr. Ropack. We will limit it to the bases that can be identified in 
the public record. 

Mr. Horen. We — dothat. We have that. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I do not think any security element will be involved. 

The House Appropriations Committee record shows the locations of 
the hardened bases, something like nine of them in the ATLAS and 
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five TITAN. That is shown on page 780 of part 3 of the 1961 hear- 
ings of the House Appropriations Committee. 

These locations are spotted on public maps and the downwind con- 
tamination from a great many of them would come across what we 
all the “breadbasket of America,” Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa. Some 
bases are to the west, a string of them from the northern part of the 
United States on down to Texas. 

The resultant radioactivity would be very intensive, providing the 
amount of megatonnage necessary to successfully assault a hardened 
base was used. 

In the very act of making it difficult to destroy, the hardened base 
also becomes the reason for very vigorous attack and the use of many 
times more megatonnage than would have to be used on a soft base. 

The factor of civil defense enters into this immediately, considering 
the tremendous area of country that would receive concentrations of 
radioactivity running into many thousands of roentgens, and also 
the contamination of soil and food supplies, not only of the ground 
area involved but of the stored surpluses which are in granaries lo- 
cated in that area. 

Mr. Horen. Of course, Mr. Chairman, those food supplies with 
proper washing and cleaning are still edible. 

Mr. Howirretp. That would be dependent upon the amount of 
residual radioactivity. 

Mr. Horeu. As soon as you get in there—— 

Mr. Houirretp. Would it be in the grain itself ? 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Horirreip. Yes? 


Mr. Brewer. Our replies concerning the development of evacuation 
reception centers have been rather fragmentary and I wonder if the 
OCDM would supply the committee with a report on that? It may 
be interesting to know that the evacuation reception centers in this 
particular area apparently have not been prepared. The District of 
Columbia reply indicated they were relying on Virginia and Mary- 
land for the care and treatment of evacuees. Virginia says that it 
has no reception centers and we have had no reply from Maryland. 


It would be helpful for the record if we could have an OCDM 
tabulation of that. 


Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ho.irrerp. Also, if you care to submit to us the formula by 
which you arrived at your estimate of 25 percent of the people being 
covered by shelters, going into such details as you can on the degree 


of protection involved and the type of shelter you visited. We would 
like to have that. 


Mr. Horcnu. I will be happy to do so. 
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(The information referred to above follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my appearance before your subcommittee on 
March 20-21, 1960, I was asked to provide three reports : 

1. A study of the fallout threat to man and agriculture posed by the Atlas 
and Titan missile sites which have been announced by the Department of De. 
fense. In this connection, it should be noted that of the 16 proposed missile 
bases, 15 are to be located at places already considered as targets under annex 
1 of the national plan. OCDM and the Department of Defense coordinate 
closely on the matters of location of facilities and on target lists. DOD partici- 
pated in the development of annex 1 of the national plan and is presently 
reviewing an OCDM target list which applies the principles of annex 1. DOD 
advises OCDM regarding location of facilities, and we have also been in con- 
sultation with DOD on the matter of location of missile bases. 

2. A paper concerning the development of the evacuation reception centers, 
In addition, I am enclosing a volume that may be helpful to the committee as 
background information on reception centers. It constitutes a résumé of the 
emergency welfare annexes to the State survival plans. 

3. The basis for my estimate, “that as of today we have shelter spaces of 
sufficient protection factor for 25 percent of the people in this Nation.” (See 
p. 61.) 

The three reports are enclosed. Thank you for the opportunity to furnish 
them for the record. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Horen. 


EFFECTS OF WEAPONS DELIVERED ON U.S. MISSILE BASES 


The following is an analysis of some of the fallout effects on man and agricul- 
ture which could result from the detonation of a 5-megaton weapon on each 
of 107 launching sites of the proposed 16 missile bases. The locations of these 
16 proposed missile bases have been publicly announced by the Department of 
Defense. Three to nine launching sites have been indicated to be located at 
each base. The total number of weapons assumed to be detonated is 107, one 
for each launching site. The detonations assigned to Vandenberg Air Force 
Base at Lompoc, Calif.; Warren Air Force Base at Cheyenne, Wyo.; and Offutt 
Air Force Base at Omaha, Nebr., are assumed to be air bursts as hardening is 
not contemplated at those locations. All others are ground bursts. 

The attack pattern employed is just one example designed to illustrate the po- 
tential fallout threat posed by these missile bases. An actual attack on these 
missile bases might vary considerably from that indicated. Specifically, if the 
enemy chose to allocate more than one weapon or weapons of greater fission 
yield to each launch site, or if all detonations were ground bursts, the fallout 
problem would be magnified accordingly. 

The distribution of the fallout from this attack is illustrated on the enclosed 
map entitled “Generalized Types of Farming and Fallout From an Attack on 
U.S. Missile Bases.” The contours shown enclose the areas where the H+1 
intensity would exceed 10 r./hr. Within these contours there would be lesser 
areas where H+1 dose rates would exceed 3,000 r./hr. 


GENERALIZED TYPES OF FARMING 
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In developing the fallout situation a weapon design of 50 percent fission, 59 
percent fusion was assumed. Also, average annual wind data were used. This 
accounts for the uniformly west to east character of the fallout. On any one 
day the actual shape and direction of the fallout patterns might vary from these 
which are based upon average annual winds. However, these patterns do 
indicate in general the extent and intensity of the fallout problem which woulg 
develop from an attack of this magnitude on these missile bases. 

The contours shown on the map enclose areas in which casualties and fatalities 
would occur from an attack on the missile bases. Casualties would be heaviest 
in the western portions of the contours where the fallout is most intense, 

The expected casualty estimates are shown in table 1. As suggested from 
the map, casualties would be heaviest in OCDM regions 5 and 6 which include 
the Midwest and Plains States, 


TABLE 1.—Numbers and percentage of fatalities and casualties from an assumed 
attack on U.S. missile bases 


—.., 





























OCDM Fatalities Total casualties 

region 1960 ao a 
population ape 
Persons Percent | Persons | Percent 

Thousands | Thousands Thousands 

TSINGFIIO NOW NORK. i ccncs cinnncecnesencn 33, 051 200 0.6 335 1.0 
2. Middle Atlantic. --.....-- shears tiak ital iateeaiaaian a a ee: ees oiled 
ee Kitncdunusewasedl WOE Bec aicli hacen nldttdactetel ons cncks ae 
: MUI ONG: csucccpsusdghiawunndediadgdsaaneean 30, 752 30 om 130 4 
ie OIE «Scie chica Danas caceeiien oe 17, 835 1, 325 7.3 2, 350 | 13.1 
OG: Wee ae ee ee eee 14, 411 1, 725 11.8 3, 150 91.9 
7s, Pests Boutinwent nasisiscccincdaccecsnes- pha 17, 758 500 2.6 57! 3.2 
I a ee eee 6, 092 350 5.4 450 | 7.2 
i ee ee eee eee 179, 223 4, 130 2.3 6, 990 3.9 


The enclosed map also indicates selected types of farming areas and delineates 
the portions of farming areas likely to be affected by fallout from the average 
wind pattern selected for this example. The fallout on portions of Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana, would probably be of most significance since 
it would affect appreciable parts of the important grain- and livestock-pro- 
ducing farms in the Corn Belt and in the wheat and small grain area. Other 
farms of these types would be covered by the fallout extending across South 
Dakota, Washington, and Montana. The fallout extending from New Mexico 
across Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi, would affect 
production in the Cotton Belt. Fallout from strikes in California and Idaho 
would affect range livestock and general types of irrigated valley farms. A 
small area in northern New England is also affected. 

The effect of the assumed fallout on farms of various types is shown in more 
detail in the following table. 


TABLE 2.—Generalized type of farming areas and distribution by intensity of 
fallout from an attack on U.S. missile bases 














Percentage of preattack acreage Preattack 

Type of farming ee _| acreage 

in farms 

Over 3,000'| 1,000 to | 301 to 1,000|} 100 to 300 | Under 100 | 1,000 acres 

| 3,000 

Fruit truck and mixed_.-_...-- 0 0 3.1 0.6 96.3 7, 854 
Range livestock_............-- | 0 2.7 6.3 3.3 87.7 283, 606 
Wheat and small grain___.---__| 0 4.3 6.3 7.0 82. 4 179, 274 
nie eae coe wbnkoe 0.4 ye 1.8 1.0 94.7 104, 083 
Feed grains and livestock. --- 2 6.8 9.4 13.1 70.5 164, 186 
bs cickaigriioneniediinn Rutomibire a 2.0 6.1 7.6 84.2 112, 328 
i 8 hk esi nn <a 8.2 8.6 6.4 76. 6 174, 897 
Tobacco and general _- Cai 0 0 0 0 100. 0 19, 419 
Special crops and general --_- -- 0 3.7 4.3 4.7 87.1 52, 190 
Pe ieisinictacninienigaicmuns 2 4.1 6.3 5.9 83.8 1, 157, 837 
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1 Expressed in roentgens per hour as of h+1. 
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Farmland or other resource facilities denied by fallout may be reoccupied 
for emergency operation in accordance with the following schedule without sub- 
jecting occupants to more than 200 roentgens effective biological dose (EBD). 
A 200 r. EBD is taken “as a reasonable guide in planning for survival under 
emergency conditions” by the National Committee on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements : 

Days after attack for emergency reactivation 





| 
Average applicable protection factor 





Maximum h-+1 rate (r./hr | 
No protection | Outside work Inside work 





(PF-1)! (P F-2.5) (PF-5) 
Tiicnses< - . 0.2 Immediately Immediately 
RR id.<s i 2.0 0.2 Immediately 
1,000. - 18.0 3.5 0.8 
Sh .1~- 65.0 23.0 7.0 
10,000- - 200. 0 110.0 45.0 





1 Protection factor or shielding factor. 


It can be seen that nearly 84 percent of the Nation’s farmland could be used 
without interruption. An additional 6 percent could be used after a short 
waiting period of 5 hours provided shelter is used when not working. Only 
a little more than 4 percent of the acreage would be denied long enough to 
prevent the completion of planting or harvesting operations that might have 
been underway at the time of attack. 

Although certain types of farms specialize in specified types of livestock 
or dairying, some of each class of livestock is found in any specified type 
of farming area. A large amount of poultry is produced in the Cotton Belt 
and in fruit and truck farming areas. Beef cattle and hogs are included in 
the dairy farming areas. For this reason, some damage would be incurred 
by each class of livestock. The amount of such damage is shown in table 3 
below : 

TasLe 3.—Livestock, total and distribution by fallout at h+1 








Percentage with fallout Preattack total 





Class of livestock | | | 

Over 900 | 450 to 900| 21 to 450 | 1to020 | Under 1 | Unit | Amount 

|} r./hr. r./hr. | r./br. | r./hr. r./hr. 

—— PoeSeT tr age ts aa MO Cea PUN “Ets, ee eeeeeee eT tk eee ee ae ‘| 
All cattle _ . __- Le On 5 | 3 17 | 3 | 72 | 1,000 head_____| 94, 652 
CS EES eer 4} 2 | 12 2 | 80 |... Dabs Saiacell 20, 012 
Milk sold _.- aces 3 | 1 | 8 | 3 | 85 | Million | 81, 969 

pounds. 
Cream sold 5 | 3 | 16 | 2 96125 -Ot ec 455 
Hogs and pigs. 4 | 3 | 21 | 3 69 | 1,000 head__.__|} 56, 451 
Chickens sold ioe 1 1 11 | 2 | 85 ea 960, 969 
Eggs sold - - -- Late 3 | 2 | 12 2 | 81 | Million 2, 650 

| dozen. 





Seventy-five percent of all beef cattle shown under 20 r./hr. at H+1 are safe 
and available for breeding or meat. The additional 17 percent affected by 
fallout ranging from 21 to 450 r./hr. could be expected to survive, provided the 
attack came when the cattle were on dry forage or if they could be withdrawn 
from pasture and placed on dry forage, and thus avoid contamination from 
ingestion of radioactive iodine. This isotope is highly dangerous to grazing 
animals during the first 90 days or so after H+1. Three percent of all cattle are 
in areas where shelter would be required for survival; and the 5 percent in areas 
where H+1 dose rates exceeded 900 r./hr. would be lost. 

For dairy cattle the picture is somewhat more favorable. Eighty percent 
would be located in areas with a safe level of radiation, ie., 1 r./hr. at H+1 
and 85 percent of the usual milk supply would be free of radioactive iodine and 
usable immediately. Sventy-four percent of the usual cream supply would be 
immediately available. An additional 2 percent of the milk cows (producing 
3 percent of the milk and 2 percent of the cream) are located in areas in which 
grazing animals would survive, but which would require a 90-day (from H+1) 
waiting period before milk or cream would become free of radioactive iodine. 
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An additional 14 percent of milk cows (producing 9 percent of the milk and 
21 percent of the cream) would require uncontaminated forage; and 2 percent 
in areas where initial dose rates exceeded 450 r./hr. would require shelter to 
survive. Four percent located in areas where initial does rates exceeded 906 
r./hr. would be lost. 

The situation for hogs and poultry is not usually as critical as for grazing 
animals. They are fed primarily on harvested grain and could be moved into 
shelter promptly in an emergency. Most hogs and poultry under shelter wil] 
survive an initial outside H+1 dose rate of $00 r./hr. This would include al] 
but 4 percent of the hogs and all but 1 percent of the chickens. Three percent 
of the chickens for egg production would be lost. 

Although fallout from the assumed attack on the missile bases only would 
eause relatively more casualties among the livestock population than among 
the human population, the food situation would by no means be critical. An 
attack on missile bases would have little effect on inventories of processed foods, 
and livestock numbers could be reestablished. 

A more serious problem would arise in connection with the possibility of land 
contamination by radioactive strontium. The question of the severity of this 
effect hinges in part on the chemical availability of the strontium to plants. 
Since strontium reacts similarly to calcium, this problem is particularly acute 
in areas of low calcium content. Also, since strontium tends to concentrate in 
the milk it would be most serious for dairy farms. It is possible that monitor- 
ing would disclose the presence of available radioactive strontium in sufficient 
amounts to preclude dairying and plant food production in portions of the land 
downwind from the assumed bursts. If this should happen, some shifts in type 
of farming on specific farms might be required. This problem would be minimized 
in the example used, however, because most dairy- and fruit- and vegetable- 
producting areas escaped the more serious fallout. These areas might be expected 
to be relatively free from strontium. Strontium 90 is a long-lived isotope whose 
bone-seeking properties make it particularly dangerous if ingested as a part 
of contaminated plant food or dairy products. Grain and forages produced in 
contaminated areas can be fed to meat animals or poultry without affecting 
their use as food, provided excessive contamination is avoided. Plants grown on 
soils of low calcium content are much more likely to take up strontium through 
their roots than are plants grown on land of high calcium content. Fallout from 
this attack was most severe in the central and western parts of the United 
States where calcium content is relatively high. Thus, areawide shifts in 
farming would not be required. 

In summarizing, this study indicates that fallout from a nuclear attack on 
the proposed missile sites will cause proportionately more casualties in live 
stock than it will in humans; but because of the flexibility inherent in agricul- 
tural production it does not appear that this threat will significantly add to 
the postattack national food supply problem. However, this does not in any 
way alleviate the problem of distribution of agricultural products from areas of 
surplus to areas of need. Also, it should be recognized that this does not neec- 
essarily constitute the enemy’s overall attack pattern. He may well include 
large population and industrial centers as well as Atomic Energy Commission 
bases and other military installations which would increase the effects of 
fallout on agriculture. 

RECEPTION CENTERS FOR EVACUEES 


The terms “welfare center,” “reception center,” “reception area,” ‘welfare 
center area,” ete., are defined differently by the States. In one State plan a 
welfare center is an evacuee collection and distribution point, in another it 
covers a specific geographic area, while in another it includes both a center 
headquarters and an area. 

There are few, if any, reception centers or areas prepared to the extent of 
having personnel assigned on a permanent basis, equipment and supplies pre 
positioned, and shelter provided against radiation. We are not sure our level of 
preparedness would ever reach this stage in view of the cost that would be in- 
volved, as well as the impracticability of setting aside large amounts of resources. 

Instead, States and localities have taken the sounder approach of designating 
those areas that would receive evacuees and developing plans for their recep- 
tion and care, including coordinated agency organizational assignments, identi- 
fication of resources, and other appropriate measures. Through these activities, 
carried out under the State survival plan projects, a reasonably adequate degree 
of readiness has been achieved. 

Reception areas have been designated for 243 cities, as tabulated below. As 
one example, plans exist for the evacuation and dispersal of the people of 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul into 52 counties of the State of Minnesota and into 9 
western counties of Wisconsin. 

Each plan gives details for the operation of the reception areas. Generally, 
the plans include the following elements: Organization, assignment of personnel, 
line of command, reception areas and reception headquarters, plans for regis- 
tration, feeding, clothing, housing, financial assistance, registration form, and 
compilation of resource data. They cover actions to be taken under conditions 
of strategic warning, tactical warning, attack, and postattack situations. 

Such plans are occasionally tested in local exercises. Tests have been con- 
ducted successfully at such places as Binghamton, N.Y., Portland, Oreg., and 
Chico, Calif. 

Below is a listing of the number of cities by OCDM region and State, for which 
reception areas have been designated, followed by a list of the cities involved: 











San Francisco Bay 
San Diego 


wion 1: Region 6: 
me emmnetl Owe oni ee 7 Coneees ... Lacey 3 
CE a toe. iss onancsniebesh ge kaeaees 7 OO ii aitcewiccrainiomcncmencnchcl Meee 2 
Massachusetts____._------- 13 OID IR once eicicincnennd GSS 4 
New Hampshire___-------- 3 Missourt.... dics iouiese 5 
SO cs ian 4 PGRPORRS — ilo rohan Fs 5 
RN NI i cassie iidsetaniccb ete 11 Norn .Dekets.......2....-2240 4 
mode. Isiand........bsseiru 1 South Dakota... ics 4 
RIDONG = nc ncn dob eebee 2 
meerte . Bic0......2..i0cigl +t el 2 ae ZT 
I insane ansnenicdin SALA 52 | Region 7: 
SSS Ammen LoL eal 3 
Region 2: RIO os csiccectcdaocicsaicncn aces 9 
DIMAWEPC 8 8. a StuuuEs 2 Prewail.. striae Ue Pf 1 
District of Columbia__---~ 1 NOW sini cc SERIA? 10 
MeOMtOCKy o..260..ebiniuk 7 REE iiiciccnicne nce 
PP IONG isn cccrenicnmnnisla 2 —— 
I sei ais clap MASEL, 9 PR iia nina nciis ainccinssmemsenier eee 24 
Pennsylvania_..........-.. 9 = 
NN a nce heel 4/ Region 8: 
Weat, Virginia... Loss cu 3 FR ic ee. cctoetermo 3 
POI sic irei co Sects cisterns ett 4 
I iiss wn as cases ARSED 37 RCRD sess ntcitrn hL, 7 
Nn i nine hats eas 1 
Region 3: Washington ....ulubiusli Js 12 
IODORIM noattll aecadlnd dentin 5 
POI oan asses cnenenes cs ancnconbibidiahdhd 5 OE iinticienecniseciems teehee s 2 
OOPD io itiac Jl sbi ees 6 es 
melee. cc.teic situs 4 Grand totaleassllssiguolé 243 
North Carolina... . 7 
South Carolina__.......... 0| Alabama: 
IOBNOS csi mend dines 5 Birmingham 
— Montgomery 
IOI scien a sisal eaceleaaaala 32 Gadsden 
SSS Mobile 
Region 4: Huntsville 
NN i ai ae ae Ree tie 7| Alaska: 
MIRON sess concise canine 8 Juneau-Douglas 
NOTE non ces escsen thie hl 2 Fairbanks 
MORONS nici d ahd nianbalessbes 2 Anchorage 
ITS issih widinde ntl nchitsabel 4| Arizona: 
Phoenix 
EE asc acer aaiclasscnc asi l 23 Yuma 
Tucson 
Region 5: Arkansas: 
PP POORG.... cet dusewuelicek 4 Little Rock 
MREINIR on a accincicncndiebepib seen beue et 4 West Memphis 
| ea ee 6 Fort Smith 
OUND i sa ciesccsntnbbash tcieienld 2 Blytheville 
a a anal te area 5 | California: 
—— Los Angeles 
chil a Dh la hi 21 
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California—Continued 
Sacramento 
Stockton 
Fresno 
March Air Force Base 
Castle Air Force Base 
Travis Air Force Base 
Colorado: 
Denver 
Colorado Springs 
Pueblo 
Connecticut: 
Hartford 
New Britain-Bristol 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 
Stamford-Norwalk 
New London-Groton 
Delaware: 
Wilmington 
Dover 


District of Columbia: Evacuate to Vir- 


ginia, West Virginia, Maryland 
Florida: 
Homestead-Miami-West Palm 
Beach 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Orlando 
Jacksonville 
Tallahassee 
Georgia: 
Savannah 
Macon 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Augusta 
Albany 
Hawaii: Honolulu 
Idaho: 
Pocatello 
Boise 
Mountain Home 
Idaho Falls 
Illinois: 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Decatur 
East St. Louis-Belleville 
Rock Island-Moline 
Springfield 
Indiana: 
Gary-Hammond-East Chicago 
South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Evansville 
New Albany-Jeffersonville 
Terre Haute 
Muncie-Anderson 
Towa: 
Davenport 
Columbus Junction 
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Kansas: 

Kansas City 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wichita 
Kentucky : 

Louisville 

Ashland 

Paducah 

Lexington 

Hopkinsville 

Frankfort 

Henderson 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Lake Charles 

Baton Rouge 
Maine: 

Kittery 

Portland 

Brunswick 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Limestone 

Presque Isle 
Maryland: 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia 
Massachusetts : 

Boston 

Worcester 

Springfield-Holyoke 

Fall River 

New Bedford 

Lowell 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Pittsfield 

Otis Air Force Base 

Hanscom 

Barnes Field (Westfield) 

Naval Air Station (South 

Weymouth) 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 
Minnesota : 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Duluth 
Mississippi : 

Jackson 

Gulfport 

Columbus Air Force Base 

Greenville Air Foree Base 
Missouri: 

St. Louis 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

Jefferson City 

Springfield 
Montana: 

Great Falls 

Missoula 


SS 


Montan: 
Bil 
Ani 
Col 
But 
Hel 

Nebrask 
Om 
Lin 
Sou 
Ha: 
Sid 

Nevada 
Car 
Ste: 
Rer 
Hor 
Nel 
He! 
Las 
Fal 
Ha' 
Bal 

New Hi 
Por 
Cor 
Mai 

New Je 
Cat 
Tre 
Phi 
Ne\ 

New Me 
Sar 
Los 
Alb 
Ala 
Ros 
Clo 

New Yo 
Nev 
Nia 
Nas 
Roc 
Syr 
Bin 
Buf 
Tro 
Alb 
Pla 
Uti 

North C 
Ral 
Du 
Wir 
Gre 
Che 
Ash 
Wil 

North D 
Bis: 
Mir 


—— 
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Montana—Continued 
Billings 
Anaconda 
Columbia Falls 
Butte-Glasgow 
Helena 
Nebraska : 
Omaha 
Lineoln 
South Sioux City 
Hastings 
Sidney 
Nevada : 
Carson City 
Stead Air Force Base 
Reno-Sparks 
Hoover Dam 
Nellis Air Force Base 
Henderson 
Las Vegas-North Las Vegas 
Fallon 
Hawthorne 
Babbit 
New Hampshire : 
Portsmouth 
Concord 
Manchester 
New Jersey : 
Camden-Philadelphia 
Trenton 
Phillipsburg-Easton 
New York-New Jersey 
New Mexico: 
Santa Fe 
Los Alamos 
Albuquerque 
Alamogordo 
Roswell 
Clovis-Portales 
New York: 
New York City 
Niagara 
Nassau 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Troy 
Albany 
Plattsburgh 
Utica-Rome 
North Carolina: 
Raleigh 
Durham 
Winston-Salem 
Greensboro 
Charlotte 
Asheville 
Wilmington 
North Dakota: 
Bismarck 
Minot 
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Continued 
Grand Fork 
Fargo 


| Ohio: 


Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Steubenville 
Akron 
Canton 
Dayton 
Youngstown 
Cleveland 
Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Reading 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
Altoona 
Lancaster 
Erie 
York 
Johnstown 
Harrisburg 
Puerto Rico: 
San Juan 
Aguadilla 
Ceiba 
Ponce 
Rhode Island : Providence 
South Carolina: Survival Project con- 
tract consummated too late to initiate 
area planning. 
South Dakota: 
Pierre 
Sioux Falls 
Rapid City 
Igloo-Provo 
Tennessee: 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Tri-Cities (Kingsport, 
City, Bristol) 
Alkor (Alcoa, 
Ridge) 
Texas: 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Fort Worth 
Dallas 
Austin 
Vermont: 
Montpelier 
Burlington 
Virginia: 
Hampton Roads 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
District of Columbia 


Johnson 


Knoxville, Oak 
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Washington: West Virginia : 
Tacoma Charleston 
Bremerton Huntington 
Olympia Wheeling 
Seattle Wisconsin : 
Everett Milwaukee 
Widbey Island Green Bay 
Hanford Madison 
Vancouver Superior 
Spokane Wyoming: 
Euphrata-Moses Lake Cheyenne 
Grand Coulee Dam Casper 


Walla Walla 


Mr. Houirtetp. Thank you very much, Governor. 

We will be in room 1501 tomorrow morning. That is the Govern. | 
ment Operations Committee room. We will meet at 10 o'clock. | 

Mr. Hogrex. Yes, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon the hearing was adjourned at 4 :25 p.m.) 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
Part [1—Post-Attack Planning 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITres ON Mirrrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Chet Holifield, Joe M. Kilgore, Mrs. Martha 
W. Griffiths, and R. Walter Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Carey Brew- 
er, special consultant; Douglas Dahlin, staff attorney; and Paul 
Ridgely, investigator. 

Mr. Houitrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Governor, referring to your voluminous prepared statement, I see 
that your experience of yesterday didn’t teach you a thing. 

This material will be received for our files, and I trust that you 
are ready now to summarize it ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 


(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF LEO A. HOEGH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Horen. The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was cre- 
ated July 1, 1958. It took the place of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization. The close 
relationship between military preparedness and nonmilitary defense 
readiness, and the vital importance of both, demanded that the non- 
military defense functions be vested in no one short of the President. 

The President has delegated to the Director of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization the total nonmilitary defense responsibilities. The Di- 
rector actually serves as his chief of staff for nonmilitary defense. 
Unified guidance and direction are now assured. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


It seems little known that for almost 8 years, civil defense, by Fed- 
eral law, had been primarily the responsibility of the States and their 
political subdivisions. The Federal role was informational and advis- 

54223607 89 
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ory. Congress recognized this weakness by passing Public Law 85- 
606 in 1958 which: 

1. Declares civil defense to be the joint responsibility of Federal, 
State, and local governments; 

2. Enables the Federal Government to assist the States and cities 
with their civil defense administrative and personnel costs; 

3. Permits Federal financial assistance for training State and local 
personnel; and 

4. Authorizes distribution of federally purchased radiological ip. 
struments throughout the Nation. 

Reasons: 

There are eight major reasons for the importance of implementing 
Public Law 85-606 : 

1. An early start on this program will enable the Federal Govern. 
ment to carry out the decision of the Congress to enter into a non. 
military defense partnership with State and local governments. Only 
in this way can Federal, State, and local governments combine in a 
truly national civil defense capability necessary to national survival 
in a nuclear age. 

2. Through this contribution program the Nation will obtain the 
full use of all government personnel and resources at the State and 
local level. Approximately 5 million employees now working for the 
State and local governments would be trained and ready to serve the 
people in case of nuclear attack. 

Yesterday I gave some of the reasons for Public Law 85-606. I 
would like to add three or four more. 

3. This program in my opinion provides an economical method to 
obtain civil defense capability. The Federal contributions will sup- 
port only civil defense staff personnel and administrative expenses of 
State and local governments—and in return the State and local gov- 
ernments will use all personnel and resources for emergency action. 

4. This program provides the Federal Government a sure method 
of obtaining coordinated national action. This is most essential for 
an effective civil defense. 

5. State and local government officials have fully endorsed this 
proposed program. They have, in most cases, indicated that they 
are most willing to accept their responsibility on the 50-50 partner- 
ship arrangement. 

6. Under the matching fund device, the Federal Government sets 
an example for an effective civil defense. The action of Congress in 
providing funds will be tangible evidence to the people that Congress 
is serious about civil defense. 


7. The heart of civil defense is the State and local government. | 


The funds will strengthen their civil defense capability. 

Mr. Ropack. We have talked a little about the matching system, 
and the standards. Will you talk about that? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes; I will. 

Public Law 85-606 requires a merit system for all civil defense em- 
ployees at the State and local level, thus assuring more stability, com- 
petence, and stature of the State and local civil defense staffs. 

Mr. Rorack. Has that been developed ? 

Mr. Horeu. We have developed that in conjunction with the De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The plans are available. 
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Every State and local government has subscribed to it and they are 
prepared to operate under the merit system. The same type of 
system as is now being used by the Federal Government, with the 
State and local governments, in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Rosack. This contemplates, does it not, a contribution by the 
Federal Government which would vary according to State popula- 
tion, or some other factor? 

Mr. Horcu. Yes, sir. It is based on a criteria we worked out with 
State and local governments. A certain percentage based upon pop- 
ulation, another one based upon the criticality of the area, and the 
other factor is state of preparedness. 

Mr. Ropacx. Do you have a norm, a desired level of personnel in 
the States that you would like to see attained ? 

Mr. Horcu. For instance, today we find on an average throughout 
this country that you only have approximately one and a half per 
person, per county. This is on an average throughout this country. 
To do what? 'To coordinate the total civil defense effort for the pro- 
tection of our greatest resource, people. We certainly feel that in 
many of these areas that are critical they should have a coordinated 

rogram. 

The State and local governments in many instances find their funds 
are not adequate and, therefore, civil defense gets on the final end 
of the totem pole and doesn’t get the recognition that it should have 
and the financial support that it should have in order to adequately 
protect people in case the chips are down. 

Mr. Rozackx. What are you asking for personnel assistance in this 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Horen. We have asked the Congress, since the Congress enacted 
the law which was in August 1958, for the sum of $1 million per 
month, or a total of $12 million for each fiscal year. Those funds 
would be used to match State and local government funds for the 
employment of civil defense staffs and administrative expenses and, 
as | mentioned, in return you get the total effort, the total personnel, 
the resources and facilities of the State and local governments to be 
coordinated within the civil defense plan. 

Mr. Ropacx. How many people would that appropriation permit 
the States and local governments to employ, approximately ? 

Mr. Horen. I think almost 4,000 additional employees. 

Mr. Ropack. What is the present complement of the OCDM in the 
civil defense field ? 

Mr. Horen. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Rozack. What is the size of the civil defense staff within 
OCDM ? 

Mr. Horcu. Within my agency? We are now approximately 1,660 
with 700 of those in the field offices. Such as manning our three 
training centers, our staff college, and the eight regional offices. 

_ Mr. Rosack. Hypothetically, could you not, with 600 or 700 people 
in the regional offices, coordinate this effort without the successive 
coordinating layers in the State and local governments? I mean 
apart from the question of whether you would like to do it that way? 

Mr, Horcu. No, sir: I would not. This civil defense capability 

cannot be obtained by a Federal force. We must make maximum 
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use of all governments at all levels, State and local. There you have 
the personnel that are bound to serve people. There you have the 
resources and the facilities available. 


USE OF MILITARY RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rosack. Does it follow from that concept, Governor, that it 
would be of no particular point to invest this function in a military 
corps, like the National Guard or the Reserve, or other group; and 
further, that this would be a function which would not be absorbed 
properly by compulsory service? Does this follow from your posi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Hore. The Department of Defense and myself are in total 
agreement that this civil defense capability cannot be carried out by 
the military forces. First, they would not have sufficient people to 
do it. Secondly, they do not have the access to the resources and the 
facilities that the governments have. Thirdly, when there is an at- 
tack, the military mission is primarily that of retaliation and the 
defense from military assault on this country, and I would hate to 
think that we would put the civilian protection and survival, third 
in line, and it must never become that. It must be a civil effort that 
has its primary mission of protecting people. 

I think it is a good system for the reason that we have worked out 
with the Defense Department an arrangement whereby when the 
chips are down, initially, most of the guard forces in this country 
would be called upon to support the State and local governments. 
And I think that is important insofar as law and order, maintenance 
of law and order, rescue work, and other items like that are con- 
cerned. That is the arrangement that we have today. That is an 
arcangement that we have every day. 

For instance, when a national disaster strikes, the civil defense di- 
rector coordinates it for that State government. The Governor makes 
accessible the National Guard forces for the support of that local 
community, and they go in and assist these people in their recovery 
and in relieving them of the disaster. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Let me understand you. Is there a formal arrange- 
ment whereby the National Guard will not be subject to a call into 
the Federal service in wartime? 

Mr. Horen. This is the arrangement we have: First of all, the 
National Guard has as its primary mission military defense, That 
is very true. But, as you know, right today, the National Guard 
is under the command of the Governor of the respective States. It 
is a State force. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In peacetime. 

Mr. Hore. Yes, sir. Now, with a sudden attack—and this could 
be a very sudden attack—in that instance, initially the guard would 
not be called to take care of a military mission, but would respond 
to the command of the respective Governors of the respective States. 
That is the arrangement that is made today with the exception of 
six that have been mobilized or that are for M-day mobilization. 


There are six divisions with M-day mobilization, which means they | 


become military. 
Mr. Horirretp. How many divisions does that leave for this peace- 
time task or civilian task? 
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Mr. Horcu. It would leave 21 divisions. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What consideration has been given to the Reserves? 

Mr. Horcu. In the Reserves, we are working now with the mili- 
tary to accomplish that same end, that they should, initially, go in 
to support the guard and the local and State governments. ; 

Mr. Hotirietp. The guard would be subject to immediate call into 
the Federal service ? 

Mr. Horen. That is right. This is still in the process of develop- 
ment. 4 

I must mention this further: We also have an arrangement with 
the Army, which is the responsible agency in the Armed Forces for 
support of civil defense, an arrangement whereby if the primary mis- 
sion of military would permit the Armed Forces or particularly the 
Army to be committed in support of the civilian population, it would 
be such. 

Now, we have worked very closely with the Department of De- 
fense for the past 214 years that I have been here, with this in mind: 
It is good to have that second capability, what we call the secondary 
mission, to come in and support local government. But the forces 
must be trained since they have the capability. 

Now, working with them, they have perfected a field manual known 
as FM20-10, which sets out the civil defense services that the military 
must be able to render. ‘That is most important. And more training 
will be done by the military in the civil defense mission. So that if 
the primary mission is such that they can be released for the second- 
ary mission, they would have a capability of performing. 

Mr. Rreutman. Governor, you refer to the National Guard having 
91 divisions that would be available for civil defense activities. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrex~man. Whatever the number is would they be subject to 
direction under the civil defense—— 

Mr. Horeu. The Governor is responsible in the State of New York, 
in the State of California, and in all States. The Governor has the 
responsibility for civil defense and for the protection of people. The 
Governor has a chief of staff for nonmilitary defense just like the 
President does. He is the civil defense director of that State. He 
should be a man of real quality, a man who can really coordinate this 
total effort. 

Now, the Governor is the overall commander, just like the Presi- 
dent is, and he has these forces, initially, you see. He can commit 
them as he can commit all the personnel of the State government, 
and the resources and facilities therein. 

Mr. RieuimMan. Would that take away the direction from the Fed- 
eral side ? 

Mr. Horcu. We always retain the right to federalize the guard. 
We always retain that. 

For instance, let us ig 0 there was an attack and we found that 
lowa was not hit. We have a very good division in Iowa. Illinois 
was hit. Illinois had to have additional support. In that instance we 
would work with the Governor of Iowa and urge that we be permitted, 
and even if he would not give us permission, of course, we could fed- 
eralize the National Guard in Iowa and direct it to go in and support 
the people of Illinois. We hold that back, and I think it is most im- 
portant to have that flexibility. 
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Mr. Rrenitman. So you would have direction from the Federa] 
level ? 

Mr. Horex. Yes, but I am a strong advocate of this, Congressman 
Riehlman, I am a strong advocate that the Governor needs an addi- 
tional force, in uniform, capable of rendering assistance to people im- 
mediately, to augment the many services within the local governments 
and the State governments, to go in and cope with this crisis. 

I am a strong advocate that the Governor have it, and I will take 
it away from him with great reluctance. As a matter of fact, when J 
served on the Governor’s Committee for Civil Defense, that was one of 
the strongest proposals I could make and I still believe it. 

Mr. RreniMan. One other question: In respect to your program to 
use the Reserve units throughout the Nation, you explained to us in 
some degree your arrangement with the Department of Defense with 
respect to Reserve units. 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. 

Mr. Rreniman. I have been very much interested in using our 
Reserve units. In fact, I introduced legislation that we use the Re. 
serve for this purpose and train them specifically for civil defense 
activities, and I am much interested to know whether or not we are 
going to have that type of coordination and working agreement be- 
tween the Defense Department and the civil defense program. 

Mr. Horen. We are working very closely with the Department of 
Defense toward that end. I hope that will be accomplished very 
shortly. 

NATIONAL WATER PLAN 


Mrs. Grirrrrus. Mr. Chairman, if the witness has gone over this 
material I apologize for not having been here, but I notice on page 12, 
this highlights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
you show a current budget funds allocated, $2 million, and 158 posi- 
tions. Under the activities of the health mobilization program, No. 3, 
you show planning and implementation of a national emergency 
water supply plant. 

Specifically, since I assume it would be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government, how are you planning on supplying water to 
the District of Columbia in a case of an attack ? 

Mr. Horen. Well, first of all, I want to explain the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s role. 

Prior to about 2 years ago these funds were normally in its budgets. 
About 2 years ago the Congress asked us to delete any funds for 
respective agencies that were used to finance in any way civil defense 
and defense mobilization, and we were directed to incorporate it under 
one budget. That explains the reason that we do provide funds for 
these delegated agencies like the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Secondly, it has the overall responsibility—working with Interior— 
for the development of the national water plan, which has been de 
veloped. 

Mrs. Grirrirns. There is a plan? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, a national water plan. That in turn goes to the 
respective States throughout the country. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, working with 
an arm of the Governor, the health commissioner and the health de- 

artment assists them in developing their water plan. In this in- 
stance the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would work 
with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Here, while it is not recognized as a State, yet we consider it for 
civil defense planning as such an entity. 

That plan then is put into effect in the District of Columbia through 
the Civil Defense director, who, I may point out at this time, has an 
inadequate staff because the Congress has not provided it sufficient 
funds to carry out its responsibilities. I understand that they are 
being increased this year. The Civil Defense director and the Health 
Department of this city developed the water plan for this community 
in line with the overall direction of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion,and Welfare. Specifically, what it is in the District I would not 
know. I would say that the person in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who has been assigned to this particular 
district, would know the specific details. But its objective is to make 
sure that noncontaminated water, or rather, that that water would be 
decontaminated so it would be usable. 

Secondly, they would urge every citizen in this District to have a 
9 weeks’ supply of water and juices for their own consumption. If 
they fail in that, they might never have access to the water that this 
community would be able to offer. 

It takes a time after a community has been attacked for people to 
goin and render a decontamination service. 

Now, if power were still in existence, and your purification system 
was still in being, then, of course, it would be usable at the time, but 
the trouble is the power may be out and your chlorination system may 
be nonexistent. 

Those are the things that have to be developed with the local gov- 
ernment in the overall planning and direction of HEW. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would think in the capital city of the free world 
we should have a plan and there should be a request in here for suffi- 
cient money to implement it. 

Mr. Hore. That is a very good point. I want to point out to you 
that until about 6 months ago the plan was only in the formative stage. 
The overall plan for the District of Columbia and the complex metro- 
en area has been perfected. It is a good, sound, effective plan, 

ut it is only as good as the Government implements, and that means 
that Congress provides the funds to do it and, secondly, that people 
take action. 

Now, this plan has been disseminated to every person and every resi- 
dent of this great complex area. 

To perfect the plan we had to coordinate it with three States. The 
District, Maryland, and Virginia, and we had to coordinate it with 
seven other separate entities of government. It took a tremendous 
amount of hard work to accomplish it. It has been accomplished. 
Itis a sound plan. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It has been disseminated to every person in the 
area ? 

Mr. Horen. If you haven’t got one they are available either at our 
office or the District office, or at these local Government offices. 
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I might mention when the plan was issued the news story ran about 
1 inch in the classified ad section, and yet it is the most important 
document for the protection of people that has ever been issued in the 
capital city of America. 


DEPENDENCE OF WATER PLAN ON SHELTER PROGRAM 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Does it contemplate a shelter system, may I ask? 
Mr. Horgau. Yes. 

Mrs. GrirFirus. Who is building the shelter system ? 

Mr. Horeu. The individual citizen. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many of them are being built ? 


ESTIMATE OF SHELTER FOR 25 PERCENT OF POPULATION 


Mr. Horen. Well, as I mentioned yesterday to the chairman and 
the members of this committee, our estimate is, as of today, that there 
are shelter spaces with adequate fallout protection for over 25 percent 
of the people of America. Asof today. 

For instance, in talking with Governor Rockefeller of New York, 
his own staff’s estimate in the State of New York is that there are 
five million shelter spaces with adequate fallout protection in that 
one State alone. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Of course, the word “adequate” is the key to this, 
and the shelters that are spoken of are the houses and the basements 
that do now exist. Any scientific evaluation will indicate that they 
are not adequate, in spite of what the governor says. 

Mr. Horex. Let me give an example. In Battle Creek, Mich., we 
have an old sanitarium that we occupy as our office. Between the 
2d and the 12th floors there are adequate fallout protection 
poet? That not only has been proven by actually using a live source 
there and testing it, but that has been further proved by our tests 


in Nevada, by Technical Operations, Inc., and by other research proj- | 


ects we have carried out. 

For instance, in Tulsa, Okla., we have completed a survey. This we 
found in the commercial areas, 19,000 people occupy that area ap- 
proximately at nighttime. In the daytime the population of that 
commercial area is 73,500. Right today there are adequate fallout 
shelter protection spaces for 69,300 people. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Governor, if all of this is true why are we 
struggling with stopping nuclear testing? 

Mr. Horecx. Why are we? 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Yes. 

Mr. Horex. Well, that isn’t any of my direct business, but cer- 
tainly our heads of Government I think are wise in examining whether 
or not it is the proper thing to do. That is my only comment on 
it. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You may proceed with your summary, Governor. 

Mr. Horen. Congress has authorized substantial funds for Public 
Law 85-606. However, to date, Congress has failed to appropriate 
funds to implement this law. I am hopeful it will provide the funds 
this year. 
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NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN 


Enactment of Public Law 85-606 made it possible to issue and make 
effective the national plan for civil defense and defense mobiliza- 
tion. This plan was promulgated by President Eisenhower in Octo- 
ber 1958. 

In reviewing where we stand in preparation for recovery from pos- 
sible enemy attack, I intend to base my remarks on the requirements 
and procedures outlined in the national plan. I think you are all 
acquainted with that document. But it would be useful at this point 
tomention what it is and why it exists. 

First of all, it is a basic plan, pulling together all the fundamental 

licies, responsibilities, and procedures that make up the foundation 

or operating plans and detailed action measures. ‘The annexes and 
their appendixes provide these details. All of these—the plan and 
its subordinate documents—encompass the whole of civil defense and 
defense mobilization plans and operations. 

I think yesterday [ revealed to you what the contents of the plan 
generally were, and the reason for it. Again, I say that it is a na- 
tional plan, concerning all governments, Federal, State, and local. 
Most important, it is a plan by them as well as for them, a coopera- 
tive effort by OCDM, other Federal agencies, and State and local 
governments. : ‘Sei 

For instance, we work with Governors, county commissioners, other 
Federal agencies in the development of this total national plan. It 
isa cooperative effort by all governments. 

Why the plan? Because it was a practical necessity. It clearly 
sets forth the mission and step by step how this mission is to be 
accomplished, and by whom. At a previous hearing I presented the 
plan to you in greater detail. 

MISSION 


As stated in the national plan, the mission of civil defense and 
defense mobilization is: (1) Protection of life and property by pre- 
paring for and carrying out nonmilitary functions to prevent, mini- 
mize, repair, and recover from injury and damage, and (2) mobiliza- 
tion and management of resources and production. The plan makes 
it clear that these are not ends in themselves, but part of the over- 
all defense objective of, first, deterrence, or, if that fails, recovery 
and victory. 

FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Rosack. Do you believe it is necessary to have these Federal 
funds so you will have some measure of control over these local organ- 
izations, because obviously as separate sovereignties now you have 
no way of influencing in any systematic way what they do. 

Mr. Horeu. It is primarily geared for proper coordination and 
direction. 

Mr. Ropack. It would give you leverage. If you can dispense, you 
can withhold, so it would give you some means of organizing in a 
more systematic way. 

Mr. Horen. I would have no hesitancy if they did not make their 


plans jell with the total national effort, 1 would have no hesitancy to 
withdraw the funds. 
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Mr. Rosack. Let us take the situation in New York. Governor 
Rockefeller was ostensibly, and I think explicitly, trying to effect 


some responsibility which was put on him under the national plan, | 


Mr. Hore. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rosacx. Now, that responsibility he didn’t owe to the Federal 
Government as an obligation, but he tried to cooperate, and his legis. 
lature wouldn’t cooperate with him, so he dropped the idea. 

Mr. Horeu. No. 

Mr. Rozack. Well, he dropped the idea that he ee to the 
legislature. There is no doubt about that. He merely said “We will 
hold up on this thing.” 

Mr. Horen. Now, you are talking about the mandatory phase, 
but I did outline to you yesterday his proposal that went to the legis. 
lature. This is the only proposal that has gone to the legislature in 
New York, and I hope that it will be adopted because it is a sound 
program and it is in line with the national Seat 

Mr. Rosackx. Suppose that the State had access to some millions of 
Government funds which they will get or would get under the con- 
templated implementation of Public Law 606, could you have exer. 
cised the leverage of withdrawal or withholding of those funds to try 
to persuade the legislature to act in a case like this? 

fr. Horcu. Well, I have never found in my dealings with Gover. 
nors that that would be necessary. I have found them most coopera. 
tive and most willing to assume their just share of the responsibility, 

Mr. Rozgack. There is no question that they have good will. The 
question is, how to get the job done. 

Mr. Horeu. I don’t worry about that. If we get the funds to im- 
plement 85-606 it will be done better. 

Mr. Rozack. Would you consider withdrawing the funds if the 
State legislature refused to act on what the Governor represented as 
the national plan? 

Mr. Horex. I don’t think that would be within my province. 

If we don’t deter, the goal of national recovery and victory could 
still be achieved. To recover and win we must first survive. A com- 
plete report on recovery must include survival measures. What we 
do before, during, and immediately after attack is as much a part 
of recovery as what we do in the days and months after the smoke 
clears. All civil defense and defense mobilization activities is the 
need for every individual, every organization, every institution, every 
industry, every government unit to know their responsibilities and 
to be organized and prepared to carry them out effectively. 

The national plan makes these responsibilities and organizations 
clear. It has been accepted by the Federal Establishment, and by the 
State and local governments. It is the model for all civil defense and 
defense mobilization plans. 


DELEGATED FUNCTIONS 


The idea of “government in emergency”—that civil defense and 


defense mobilization is the job of all of government at all levels—is 
not only recognized as fmt but has been put into practice through- 
out the Nation. National plan annexes 3, organization, and 4, author- 
ities, set the stage. The competence and resources of other Federal 
agencies are now being used for nonmilitary defense preparations 
with coordination by OCDM. 
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Later on in my testimony I will furnish specific infor mation con- 
cerning each Federal agency’s assignment, the number of persons 
engaged in carrying it out, funds appropriated or allocated for the 
assigned task, and achievements to date. 

Mr. Rosacx. Governor, when was the first time that your agency 
was responsible for making funds directly available ? 

M. Horeu. Mr. Gray was the head of ODM, and I was head of 
FCDA and Mr. Brundage was Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
We were called over, I believe, in January or February 1958, where 
we met with some of the leaders. At that time we were directed to 
have all of these agencies that now have funds for civil defense and 
defense mobilization functions within the regular budgets, deleted 
from the regular budgets, and then have us put them in, in one lump. 

That was ‘done partially, then, for the fiscal year 1959. For fiscal 
year 1960 that was put in, in compliance with requests of Congress. 
It has again been put in that way for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you get a specific appropriation earmarked for the 
delegated functions ? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. And if you don’t get it, you can not dispense it; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Horceu. If we don’t get it, they can’t carry on these normal 
responsibilities that they have and I want to add this, that many of 
these functions that they render are every-day functions; take BDSA. 
Of course they must constantly keep aware of the production capabil- 
ity, the location of these industries. Not only for today, but in case 
the chips are down. And that operation should continue regardless 
of what is earmarked as civil defense and defense mobilization, or 
just for normal operation. And yet we had to pull them out of their 

udget and then we had to in turn submit it. 

Mr. Rosacx. Did you allocate funds under that procedure in 
fiscal 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. No, in 1960. 

Mr. Ropack. In 1960 for the first time ? 

Mr. Hoecu. I did allocate a little—they gave us a half million dol- 
lars in fiscal year 1959. Most of the agencies retained their normal 
budgets at that time. However, one agency, ICC, was just left out 
completely. 

REDUCTION IN VULNERABILITY 


Mr. Hortrierp. You delegated authority to different agencies 2 
years ago. We went into that rather thoroughly and we found out, 
for instance, that the Housing and Home Finance Agensy had been 
given the vulnerability problem, the reduction of urban vulner ability, 
and I think they had one man and one secretary at a total cost of 
about $16,500 or something like that, to perform their function. So 
we naturally considered there wasn’t much of a function there. 

Mr. Horan. I can tell you that the reduction in vulnerability has 
been greatly improved in the last 2 years, and I submit in the record 
a statement pertaining to it. I could outline in detail what we have 
done in it, but as I understand you prefer I would introduce the 
details. I'would be happy to go through that with you. 
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Mr. Ho.irretp. How many people do you have directly assigned 
to that problem at the present time? 

Mr. Horen. Within my own office, I would say probably two people 
but we only coordinate the total national effort and we rely upon not 
only HHFA but we rely also upon BDSA. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. How many people in HHFA are assigned directly 
to this project ? 

Mr. Horen. I think what I should do is probably read my statement 
here. Reduction in vulnerability. Is that the one that you are 
interested in? “Reduction of Vulnerability” is the one following 
“Protection from Weapons Effects.” 

Mr. Rozack. What comes under that heading, now? In the old 
days it was an effort to disperse industry. Is it now a shelter 
program ? 

r. Horeu. It is both. 

For instance, we work with BDSA, HHFA, the Department of 
Defense, Commerce, and the Department of Agriculture, and others, 
toward better dispersion of industry. That is_ reduction of 
vulnerability. 

Secondly, toward strengthening their existing facilities to provide 
shelter for their employees. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. It is not concentrated in the Housing Agency. 

Mr. Horeu. No. It has a role, but it is a very minor role. 


INDIVIDUAL REPONSIBILITY 


Mrs. Grirritus. In the last analysis, is this civil defense, whether 
or not we survive, going to depend upon whether or not you, yourself, 
have read and have taken all precautions for that survival ? 

Mr. Horeu. Well, I would say this, that it is more important that 
the Director knows every detail of the national plan and that he knows 
the overall objective, and that he attains that objective. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. For each individual American, your only chance 
to survive is going to be if you, yourself, have taken the precautions 
to see that you survive? 

Mr. Horcnu. No, no, no. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Well, who else is going to? 

Mr. Horeu. I outlined it just a few minutes ago, Mrs. Griffiths— 
it is like your military defense: The President of the United States is 
responsible for it. The same is true for military defense. The same 
is true fora Governor. The same is true foramayor. The chairman 
of the county commissioners, or the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Let me interrupt you: In a war if we are attacked 
there is a plan and there are armies and air forces and navies that 
will go into action, under direction. You are not going to rely upon 
every man to fight off the enemy alone. But in this plan for civil 
defense aren’t you, in the last analysis, absolutely on your own! 
From what you tell me, you need 2 gallons of water, or 2 weeks’ 
supply in the basement, or juices, or whatever. Aren’t you really 
saying that if you are to survive you must make your own plan? 

Mr. Horeu. This is the nuclear age. We are hist about a war 
on continental America. In Europe during World War II there we 
found Germans who were being assaulted—citizens. They were di- 
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rected by their local governments, but initially they were on their 
own. In case of an assault, you get back to the everyday experience 
of being in a hurricane or in a tornado, or a cyclone. When a cyclone 
strikes you have governments backing you up, yes, but initially you 
are on your own. You are on your own. Maybe for a week, maybe 
for 2 weeks. Until what? Until government can pick itself up. 
Not just the Federal, not just the State, but the local government. 

The medical services of that local government with a coordinated 
plan and with action can go in and render you a service. But with 
the horrible effects of the nuclear weapon, the fallout would be a haz- 
ard. The doctor cannot come to you ee because he would die 
in his boots. Initially, you have to be in shelter to protect yourself. 
You are on your own, and we urge you not just to have food and 
water, we urge that you have a medical supply, a first-aid kit, so that 
if you have your normal illnesses you can take care of it, or if you 
get other injuries you can take of them. 

That is true in just the recent experience in Morocco. My man 
who went there has just returned. There we found that people who 
were covered up and were helpless, they were on their own initially. 
Government was trying to get in, but it didn’t have this nuclear effect 
to be bothered with. It could operate quickly, it could respond im- 
mediately. And yet there were people. This last man and child 
who came out—the 12th day—they were in a pacer ee when this 
earthquake hit. They were down in the basement. The grocery man 
was killed, but they were down in one little corner of the basement. 
Fortunately there was food and juices stored there. They were able 
to sustain themselves. As a matter of fact, when rescuers got there 
and finally dug down there, the little boy, or little girl, handed him 
upa Coke and said “Youare hot. You need this.” 

But they have the food and the water. Yet the Government 
couldn’t have gotten in there. The military couldn’t have gotten in 
there. You are on your own initially. You have to have the capa- 
bility. You are asoldier when this country is assaulted. 

Mrs Grirritus. If your only chance is going to be a shelter down 
in the basement or in a hall some place, we better build a shelter. 

Mr. Horeu. I built a shelter for $212. That is the cheapest in- 


surance I ever bought. That protects me and my family. I want to 
live. I want my family to live. 


DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Houtrievp. I have just been looking at your reduction of vul- 
nerability statement, and I notice that “dispersal,” as defined in 
annex 2 of the national plan, is employment of distance as a defense 
by creating a multiplicity of scattered targets thus reducing overall 
vulnerability. 


A few kinds of facilities can be scattered without reducing their 
usefulness and value in peacetime. 


_ Then follow several pages describing how you could get reduction 
m vulnerability by dispersal. 
On page 3 of your statement you say: 


Dispersion was also one of the factors considered in granting rapid tax amor- 
tization, because of the Defense Production Act. This tax benefit expired 
December 31, 1959. Consequently, dispersion now occurs when it is of business 
advantage to the corporation without regard to tax benefit. 
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That means there is no active program of dispersion. 
On page 4 of your statement : 
The Federal Government has the responsibility of carrying out the national 


policy of dispersal in locating new or major expansions of essential facilities jn 
accordance with defense mobilization order I-19. 


Page 5 of your statement: 


The objective of industrial dispersal can only be achieved when industria] 
and economic factors contribute to this purpose. To a significant extent, the 
development and growth of the economy itself results in considerable dispersal, 
New plants are located in new or outlying areas on the basis of normal 
economic advantages resulting from access to raw materials, labor supply, and 
new and expanding markets. In this connection the Department of Agriculture 
is interested in increasing the opportunities for the farm population to secure 
employment to augment farm income. There is a continued trend of maximum 
growth in the West and South. This causes a continuing diffusion of industry 
throughout the United States, resulting in reduced vulnerability to attack. 

That such dispersion is economically interesting to industry is evidenced by 
the fact that during calendar 1959 the Office of Area Development of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had 124 requests for dispersion advice. 

It indicates a desirable goal but there is no program here. 

Mr. Horcu. Yes, we work closely with industries. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You work closely, but there is no dispersal, from a 
standpoint of national defense. Dispersal is done on an economic 
basis, and industries will not disperse unless they are economically 
justified. Iam not criticizing industry. 

Mr. Horeu. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that, for instance, manage- 
ment will continue to manage this industry only so long as they have 
profits and they show some results. I recognize that. 

But let me point out, most people in the Nation think of Iowa as 
the great farm State, and it is. It isthe No.1. But do you realize 
that while our agricultural production there is $214 billion, our indus- 
trial output in Iowa, the great farm State, is $414 billion? Double. 

How did that come about? We have worked with industry. Your 
development commissions in the respective States, they are constantly 
trying to get industry to decentralize and move out. Today we have 
21 of the world’s largest industries within the State of Iowa, includ- 
ing Alcoa, at Davenport, Iowa; including Sheaffer Pen; including 
Maytag. A great industry at Newton, Iowa. 

There is great decentralization going on, and it is going on only 
because they find that it is good to get out into the marketplace. But 
many industries cannot go to the marketplace but have to be where 
the source of supply of their materials is located. 

Mr. Houtrreip. We can argue all day about whether this is disper- 
sion, or natural growth. I don’t know of any State in the Union, 
with the exception of one or two, that is not growing industrially. 
They are all growing, and the population is growing. It has in- 
creased about 20 million people in the last 10 years and, of course, 
you are going to have this growth. But this doesn’t relate to a civil 
defense program. 

I am just analyzing it. 

Mr. Horeu. The thing is, we are interested in dispersal and we are 
urging it. 

Mr. Hottrretp. There has been no dispersal. There has been new 
growth. There have been none of your great industrial centers that 
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have decreased. In other words, it isn’t the taking of an industry 
from one place and putting it in another, because your great indus- 
trial centers are growing also. 

Mr. Horex. It is more the new additions, the enlargements. 

Mr. Rosack. Dispersal policy that was of some interest years ago 
is dead ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. Nobody gives industry incentives for that? 

Mr. Horcx. We are still desirous to have dispersal. I think it is 
ood for the productive and recovery phase of an assault. It is 
mportant. We urge it. 

r. Horirieip. Proceed with your summary, Governor. 

Mr. Horen. I don’t want to frighten you with all this voluminous 
information. 

Mr. Houirretp. I am not surprised, in view of the voluminous 
statement that you give—any organization that can produce 40 or 
50 million pamphlets on a subject, can certainly produce a voluminous 
statement. 

Mr. Horex. That is correct. 

I might state this: May I offer the whole into the record, sir? 

Mr. Hontrretp. It has already been accepted for the files. Your 
chairman accepted it this morning, and that is why we are asking you 
to summarize it. 

Mr. Horcu. Now, let me cover just a few of these recovery actions 
that you have to take care of beforehand, and what we expect of 
them after the chips are down. 





CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


One is continuity of Government. It is most important that 

Government have a capability of leading, directing, and serving 
ple in case of an attack. Therefore, we are urging the Federal 

Saeonent, State and local governments, to adopt a four point pro- 
gram. One is the lines of succession for key personnel, preservation 
of essential records, alternate sites for Government operations, and 
for full use of all personnel, resources, facilities, and equipment, in 
rendering support to civilians in the case of an attack. 

Now, within the Federal Government this has been complied with 
and is in effect. For instance, as you know, there are 12 lines of suc- 
cession. With reference to the Senate, it can be by appointment of the 
Governor, or his successor. In the House, however, there is not that 
same line of succession permitted. It is necessary today in most 
instances to have an election and, therefore, we are strongly urging 
the House to adopt the Celler resolution, and this would permit lines 
of succession to be established in case there were 50 percent vacancies. 
It provides for filling vacancies in the House of Representatives 
whenever the vacancies reach one more than half of the member- 
ship. This is now before the House. It is known as House Joint 
Resolution 8. 


Mr. Houtrtevp. I think that it is a good resolution and there should 
be some action on it. 
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ALTERNATE SITES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Horexu. Now with reference to lines of succession—with refer- 
ence to alternate control sites, we have good alternate control centers 
for the Federal Government. One that will accommodate 2,500 of the 
leading personnel in the field of emergency service. Communications 
are the best in the world. We have the everyday capability. We 
keep a skeleton staff of the Federal Government in that location go 
that we never can lose the access or the use of this control center, 

The preservation of records is well advanced in the Federal Goy. 
ernment. A a matter of fact, 106 agencies have completed the pres. 
ervation of their essential records, except that they need to keep them 
current. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there a hardened location where these skeleton 
staffs are located ? 


Mr. Horcu. Yes. Where we go, plus key officials that have emer. | 


gency responsibilities. 

Now, also, we are asking the Congress to give us funds in the 
amount of $3,800,000 to procure more relocation sites to protect per- 
sonnel of the Federal Government. There are to be 17 sites located 
outside of Washington. That has not yet been accomplished, but we 
have the capability for national coordinated direction from our pres- 
ent control center. There are other sites but this is the principal one 
pertaining to nonmilitary defense. 

Then in connection with the full use of all personnel resources and 
facilities, that has been well developed within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Now, with reference to the State and local governments, we have 
worked with them and with the council of State Governments to 
develop a legislative program, to make these actions possible. It is 


most interesting to find in many States and local communities that | 


you can’t relocate your government outside of a city. By constitu. 


tion in some instances it is required that the capital has to be ina | 
certain place. So it has been necessary to come up with a package of | 


legislation. That has been developed with State and local govern- 
ments, and last year it was introduced in 42 of the State legislatures 


that met. Thirty-five of the States took affirmative action on partor | 


all of this continuity-of-government program, which I think is prob- 
ably the best accomplishment that has ever been made in one session 
of legislatures by any proposed Federal legislation. 


Mr. Rosack. Is that a problem akin to the national requirement 


that agencies be located at the seat of government ? 

Mr. Horen. That is one. Another one is the lines of succession for 
key personnel. 

Mr. Rosack. How do you overcome the national legislative re 
quirement about seat of government, as far as the Federal agency is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Horen. We are within the law on that, and within the Con- 
stitution. Sometimes legislative action is required and the States 
amend the acts to provide that they can go out and establish a seat of 
government at an alternative control center. We have worked with 
State and local governments toward this end. It has been fully en- 
dorsed by all governments at all levels. 

I would say that the results have been excellent. 
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REGIONAL CONTROL CENTERS 


I might mention further that we are establishing regional control 
centers. ‘These control centers will be used every day as well as in the 
ease of an attack. ‘These are underground control centers. They 
have a minimum of 30 pounds per square inch, and also adequate 
fallout protection. These will house not only the OCDM staff and 
executive reservists that might be called in to complement that staff, 
but also to house other Federal agencies, so that we will have eight 
regional offices of Federal officials to help coordinate and direct, be- 
cause We recognize in case of an assault communications could be 
knocked out. We could lose control, even at our protected site, and 
therefore we must have a capability at eight different places through- 
out the country to carry it on, and they have been earmarked as to 
which one takes over first, if it can sustain national] direction, and 
then if it cannot then the regions would operate within themselves. 
But if they are—and they are well interconnected today, except that 
we have only one underground that is now in the process of con- 
struction. That is all we asked for initially, and it is to be built at 
our regional office in Denton, Tex. It will accommodate for everyday 
operation 150 people, and when the chips are down it will accom- 
modate 500 people. 

Mr. Ropack. Does this require building new structures completely ? 

Mr. Horeu. We do it that way. We get out of target cities, we go 
underground. We are going to use it for everyday operation. 

Mr. Rosacx. What is the building schedule for your eight regions? 

Mr. Horcu. I want to see this first one, I want to test it, I want to 
make sure it is right. It is based upon others that I have seen in 
foreign countries, and also those that we have worked on. 

Mr. Rrenuman. The first one is located where ? 

Mr. Horcu. Denton, Tex. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Where is that? 

Mr. Horcu. It is half way between Dallas and Fort Worth, a little 
bit to the north. 

First, you must have this strengthening of government at every 
level capable to render service. That has to be done. 

Again, I point out, Public Law 85-606 funds are important. The 
$12 million are critically needed, in order that civil defense can be 
strengthened at that State and local level. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you are in full accord with it, and we 
appreciate that kind of support. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Now, it is also important that we are able to warn people of an 
attack. This must be a capability that is of the best. Our people, 
OCDM officials, sit with NORAD and is now starting to sit with 
SAGE divisions. There we have simultaneous access to the same in- 
formation as the military. When an enemy attack either by air or 
missile is detected our people know it at the same time as the military. 
We then can immediately notify as of today 376 critical points 
throughout this Nation and we can do it within 15 seconds. We give 
them not only the information that this is an attack, and the type of 
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it, but also, leaning on the military, we give intelligence information 
as to the approximate times it would hit certain areas. 

Now, in addition to that, the Federal Government matches funds 
with State and local governments to strengthen their capability of 
taking the warning from these points to which we disseminate, and in 
turn disseminate it to all of their communities within their jurisdic- 
tion, and then they in turn disseminate it to the people. 

Now, we have tested this on several occasions. I believe that New 
York State probably is one of the most effective in the country, and 
their last test showed that all sirens had been sounded within 2 min- 
utes and 30 seconds after we first detected the attack. 

Now, sometimes we have found in some communities it has taken as 
long as 20 minutes. That does not satisfy us, and we are constantly 
trying to strengthen that at the State and local level so that informa- 
tion can be gotten to the people much more quickly. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Our Air Defense Command is in Colorado, and it 
funnels out from there? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir; through our communications network. 

Now, I would say that we probably today have one of the most 
effective warning systems in the world. I am still working toward 
improving it, particularly at the State and local level. And ulti- 
mately we are going to give this warning to 500 critical points and our 
schedule for that is to have it ieliaplowed by July 1962, providing we 
get the funds. 

EFFECT OF SAGE REDUCTION 


Mr. Ho.irretp. How does this recent curtailment of the SAGE 
system that has been just announced in the last week affect your 
capabilities ? 

Mr. Horexn. That will not affect us, Mr. Chairman, because we will 
stay with the military installation that has the responsibility of 
detecting the attack, and we stay right with them. 

Mr. Houirrevp. But this has been withdrawn on the basis that it 
is no longer up to date, that it is obsolete; is that not so? 

Mr. Hozeu. I don’t know about that—what do you mean? With 
reference to what ? 

Mr. Hotrrietp. The announcement which came out last week about 
the reduction of the SAGE system function. 

Mr. Ropack. I believe the reference in the paper was to a project 
to construct hardened combat centers. Also there is a problem of 
completing the program, which presumably has been held up. Most 
of this information I think is classified. Therefore, it is hard to 
determine from newspaper stories exactly what is afoot. 

SAGE has various centers. Do you have a man stationed at the 
different computing centers ? 

Mr. Hore. I have them where I need to have them in order to 
cover the complete area of the United States. 

Mr. Rosackx. What is his function, in warning, in damage assess- 
ment, or what? 

Mr. Horeu. I have more than one. I have six men in each air 
defense command. They have to be on duty around the clock. 

Mr. Rozsackx. What does your SAGE man do as far as civil defense 
is concerned ? 
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Mr. Horcu. We sit right with the commander, or his representa- 
tive, and there is one there 24 hours of the day and our people are 
right there. If it is revealed, with the radar system and with their 
other systems, that there is some unfamiliar plane, unrecognized plane 
in the air, or if they would see some missiles, when they get that capa- 
bility, coming into the air, the commander would then say “Find 
out about that,” and soon he would discover that this is an attack. 
And when he says that this is an attack, my man picks up and com- 
municates with the 376 critical points, right then. But he has to 
wait and I have instructed him to wait until the commander has said 
‘This is an enemy attack.” 

Mr. Houirtevp. It is a military determination that it is an attack, 
and it is your man’s function to spread the warning? 

Mr. Horcu. That is right. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. He depends upon the regular communications lines 
for that, does he ? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir; he can at that time. 

Mr. Ropackx. Do you have a telephone bill that you pay separate 
from the SAGE operators ? 

Mr. Horcu. I do in the national warning system to each of these 
376 critical points. 

Mr. Ronack. Do you have special circuits ? 

Mr.Horen. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Leased lines ? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, sir. We don’t have them ourselves. They are 
under leased arrangements which is the most economical arrangement. 

Mr. Ropack. Are those lines hardened ? 

Mr. Horcu. They are. For instance, all of my communications 
net will bypass critical target cities. Every one of them. I have to 
have the best communications net at all times. 

Now, we have asked for the funds to do that this year. It costs a 
little more money to have your communications net arranged for by- 
passing, but I think it is a good investment. It is a good expenditure. 

Mr. Ropack. You say it will bypass congested and populated 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. What we consider target areas. 

Mr. Ropack. Are you wholly dependent on land lines? 

Mr. Horeu. No, sir. My military experience has taught me that 
you better have some other means of communications. And we have 
them. We have today, backed up, our telephone and teletype com- 
munications net, with radio to regions, and by the end of this year, to 
22 of the States. The most critical States. 

If I get. the funds I have requested they will be in all 50 States. 
Our radio communications are the finest. They are the most ad- 
vanced type of communications. 

In addition, we also have the ham operators. We have approxi- 
mately 2,000 of them coordinated in our national communications 
system. They are primarily, however, for the use of State and local 
governments. The State and local governments have excellent com- 
munications. The police department, or the State highway patrol. 
The conservation offices. 

You will notice as I point these out, how ridiculous it would be to 
bypass governments and to have some Federal autonomy set up to 
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render all of this service. I would be prohibitive in cost. But we 
are using existing facilities. And then we are a to go and 
match funds to help them strengthen their capability for emergency 
purposes and we do that at the State and local level. But it is pri. 
marily financed by State and local governments. 


REGIONAL CONTROL CENTERS 


Mr. Rozack. The chairman’s earlier comment regarding SAGE, I 
think, involved a question as to whether there was a termination of 
that part of the SAGE program contemplating hardened SAGE 
centers. If you don’t have hardened centers, whatever your com- 
munications are, you have trouble. 

Mr. Horeu. Of course the main thing is the detection. And J 
hope to detect before the bomb hits them. I fully recognize they 
may hit. 

Now, insofar as I am concerned, if I can get this first information 
and get it transmitted to these points, and they in turn transmit it to 
people, then SAGE and NORAD have done their job. I would like 
to get their further intelligent reports, don’t misunderstand, and if 
we can get them we certainly would disseminate it to the public. But 
the main thing is to get this initial warning off and get it off quickly. 

Mr. Houirretp. There is no doubt that you should have these re- 
gional centers underground just as quickly as possible for your whole 
system. To a certain extent we depend upon that for warning, 
and also it would be very valuable for continuous news dissemination 
when the regular lines of news dissemination were disrupted. 
People panic sometimes for lack of knowing what is going on. A 
facility such as this could at least do something along that line. 

Mr. Horeu. We are pressing real hard for the completion of this 
one so we can come to the Congress and ask for the additional funds 
to complete it. 

Mr. Rreu~man. When is the date of completion on this first one? 

Mr. Hoecu. There is an awful lot of red tape. I thought you 
could cut this stuff, but I find now it is not easy, but I am hoping that 
it will be finished by a year from now. Iam hoping for that. I am 
pressing real hard. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. It has been started ? 

Mr. Horcn. Well, the designs are prepared and I think it will be 
submitted to contract. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. No actual construction ? 

Mr. Horeu. No. 

Mr. Rreuiman. If that is completed in 1961 what would be the 
program for the other ? 

Mr. Horen. I would probably come in and ask for a supplemental 
after I see it and look at it. Find out if it is the right one. I am 
sure it is, but it is good to test it. 

Mr. RreutMan. You would contemplate construction of seven addi- 
tional in 1962? 

Mr. Horeu. I would probably go half and half. Three, and the 
the next year, for four. This policy has been approved. This is 
a matter now of implementation. 
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STOCKPILE POLICIES 


Mr. Rosack. Governor, can you direct yourself to the problem 
of stockpiles ? 

Mr. Horcu. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. Will you draw the line between the mobilization 
and the civil defense stockpiles ? 

Mr. Horcu. Yes. We have what is known as the strategic stock- 

ile. It is, of course, the stockpiling of critical materials needed to 
put industry into production, of vital military and civil products. 

Today we have 75 items in the strategic stockpile. And when I 
say strategic stockpile I also include three or four others. 

Our policy is to have such materials on hand that are adequate for 
normal use for 6 months. 

This policy, as you know, started back in the Korean war days. 
We have filled our strategic stockpile requirements, with the excep- 
tion of four items which we feel will be completed probably this 
calendar year. 

Mr. Houirierp. You are talking about the civil defense stockpile ? 

Mr. Horeu. Strategic only. Just the strategic. We now have what 
we have found to be some excess of different products; of materials. 
However, we have a policy that we will not dispose of any of these 
excesses if they would in any way jeopardize or impair the current 
market or the industry involved. 

Also we would not dispose of it if it would have international 
effects. Therefore, we have a disposal program but it must meet these 
requirements. 

Ve would under no circumstances dispose of any materials that 
we fee] are needed to fulfill the objective that I first outlined. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. May I ask how that 6-month supply corresponds 
with the total supply ¢ 

Mr. Hore. I would say we have now, generally speaking, in values 
of dollars, considering all the strategic material stockpiles, a stock- 
pile in the neighborhood of $7 billion, but we have several put con- 
tracts still out that were entered into in 1950, 1951, 1952, and later, 
that we are still obligated to obtain and to fulfill. 

Mr. Houirrevp. This takes into consideration all the strategic min- 
erals, textiles, and other things like that? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. And based on the 6-month rule and a 3-year 
emergency rule, which is also a part of it, we have approximately 
50 percent in excess of what we need. 

Now, with reference to the stockpile of emergency supplies. Civil 
defense—— 

Mr. Horirteitp. Before you leave the mobilization stockpile, the 
original thought on that was to provide us with scarce materials many 
of which had to be imported, for the waging of a long time war. 
The general military thinking today is that an all-out war would be 
of amuch shorter period that we have had in years gone by. 

In my opinion, this would not lessen the value of these mobilization 
stockpiles, because the rehabilitation period after a nuclear attack 
would be equally if not more important than having these materials 
during wartime. If the war is short and as disastrous as some of the 
people think who have studied it, this mobilization stockpile, in my 
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opinion, should be held together in the case of nondeteriorati 
materials, for the postwar rehabilitative period, even though it js jp 
excess of 6 months’ use. 

Mr. Rozackx. Mr. Chairman, that raises a question as to whethe 
the stockpile material has that potential value. 

Can you tell us, Governor, whether the bulk of that material jy 
inventory has postwar recovery value? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir; we have examined that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What are some of the things you have, copper, mica, 
lead, zinc ? 

Mr. Horcu. Cobalt, industrial diamonds, rubies. 

Mr. Ropackx. What would cobalt do in postwar recovery ? 

Mr. Horeu. We used to have coconut oil. We used them fo, 
napalm bombs, but we don’t need that any more. We are trying to 
dispose of it and we are having good results. They had a drought 
down in the Philippines for a couple of years, and we have a good 
market for it. 

UPGRADING OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. Brewer. Isn’t it a fact that most of these materials are not in 
a usable state ? 

Mr. Horcu. That is right, but they would be fed into industry for 
their uses. These are critical materials that it would be most difficult 
to get a supply of if you didn’t have them. Many of these are m- 
terials we have to import, and we are dependent upon importing 
Certainly we should have them accessible so that industry can make 
use of them as they get back into production. 

Mr. Rozack. But unless you have a program for conversion to fin- 
ished materials, basically that raw material supply will be useless? 

Mr. Horcu. Well, we have started upgrading some of our materials 
and putting them more in the line of end products. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. If you had it in ore it would be one thing, but if 
you had it in, let us say, pig iron, or wrought copper, or plate copper, 
it would be another. In one instance it would be useful for rehabilita- 
tive uses, and in the other instance it would have to be processed before 
you could use it, and your processing plants might be unavailable. 

Mr. Horeu. We recognize that, but also we recognize the importance 
of having this material needed and not having to depend upon inm- 
portation initially. 

Mr. Brewer. Have you taken action on the recommendations of the 
so-called Pettibone report, the report of the Special Stockpile Ad 
visory Committee ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. One of their recommendations was: 

The committee recommends that in stockpiling emphasis be shifted from raw 
materials to finished items and vital supplies for survival, relief, and rehe 
bilitation. 

And in a supplementary statement a member of that committee, 5 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, stated: 

I feel that the urgency of the situation is sufficiently great and the information 


already available is sufficiently extensive to warrant decisive action to initiate 
the program. 
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Has that program been initiated to convert these materials to a more 
usable form ? 
Mr. Horexu. Some of them have. 


STATEMENT OF J. ROY PRICE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Price. In most of the metals which we have, the basic types, 
such as aluminum and copper, they are the refined, finished products. 
For instance, aluminum pig. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you stockpile bauxite ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, we sboctentla bauxite. 

Mr. Rosack. Bauxite has no immediate aluminum value. 

Mr. Price. Now, we are upgrading constantly. Not in large quan- 
tities. Copper is even being further upgraded to produce oxygen-free 
copper. I have the list of those things we are upgrading. 

Mr. Houirretp. What is the magnitude of that program ? 

Mr. Price. Do you mean the upgrading? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Percentagewise, how much of the raw materials 
have you processed into a semifinished state ? 

Mr. Price. I would say in metals we have better than 50 percent. 

Mr. Houirreip. You have processed 50 percent of the raw ore into 
pig or copper or plate? 

r. Pricr. They have been acquired on that basis; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. That is true of aluminum, too? 

Mr. Price. Yes. It would be more than 50 percent of the alumin- 
um, sir. 

Mr. Horen. I am familiar with the Pettibone Committee’s report. 
I believe they referred more to the survival items. 

Mr. Brewer. They are changing the composition— 

Mr. Horcu. They felt we had reached the maximum in strategic 
stockpiling, except for the contracts that are still coming to us, but 
then they also urged we make our calculation and survey of the needs 
of additional survival items that should be stockpiled. 

Take, for instance, today, we have in our stockpiles engineering 
equipment of the approximate value of about $8 million, this is pipe, 

nerators, chlorinators, water purifiers, and that type of equipment. 
Now, that is used by many State and local governments in the case 
of a national disaster. 

MEDICAL STOCKPILE 


We are in the process now of working with HEW and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in determining how much of this material we 
need, other than what we have on hand. In addition, we have today 
a medical stockpile in excess of $200 million. It is in the neighbor- 
hood of $212 million or $213 million. 

Mr. Brewer. How does that compare with your objective? 

Mr. Horecu. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
our office, and the American Medical Association, are refining the 
needs or determining the needs, in case of the different types of attack 
on this country. 


Dealing, now, with a nuclear attack, what shortages would there be. 
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Now, we are in the process with the Department of Commerce of 
determining what does—and also HE W—the average citizen have in 
his home. Does he have a first-aid kit. What kind? How much. 
Next, what do we have on the shelf of the retailer, the drugstore, 
etc. ; and now the grocery stores, also. What do we have in the whole- 
saler’s place of business? What can we obtain from the military that 
might be in excess to their demands, if it is an excess. This is all 
being completed, and when the deficiency is determined, after taking 
into consideration these factors, then we will come to the Congress 
and request additional funds to implement it or increase it to the 
extent we feel would meet this objective. 


MEDICAL STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Brewer. Haven’t you already established an objective? 

Mr. Horcu. We have an objective. We have to be capable of sup- 
plying medical stocks, medical survival items for a 6 months’ period, 
because it would be that long at least before industry could get back 
into the production of these critical items. 

Mr. Brewer. Is this a change in your objective to have medical 
supplies to take care of 5 million casualties for a period of 21 days? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. That is finished. 

Mr. Brewer. What percent of that objective was met by your $200 
million medical stockpile? 

Mr. Horcu. The one that we have today, would be adequate, I 
imagine, for approximately 30 days, based upon what we have tenta- 
tively now received in the way of information as to what is in the home, 
what is on the shelf of the retailer, and the wholesaler, and the 
producer. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you have about reached the stability 
of your medical stockpile. You are not asking for any buildup? 

Mr. Horen. It looks like I will. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the magnitude of your medical stockpile? 

Mr. Horecn. It isnow approximately $212 million. 

Mr. Rogsack. How much are you asking to build up the stockpile? 

Mr. Hore. It has not been definitely determined as to how much, 
but I have said as soon as it has been accurately determined I will 
come to the Congress and ask for the funds. 

Mr. Rosack. You are not asking for a buildup this year, outside of 
the replenishment factor ? 

Mr. Horen. No, I have asked for funds to update our current—— 

Mr. Rosack. You are talking about the replenishment problem of 
the drug supply. But outside of that? 

Mr. Horeu. To accumulate new, I have not, that is right, but I 
intend to as soon as 

Mr. Houtrrerp. You are not really depending upon the neighbor- 
hood druggist’s supplies, are you ? 

Mr. Horcu. Well, I would certainly think——it is going to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Horirteip. It should be taken into consideration, but certainly 
you can’t depend upon it ? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, you can at the local level, sir, if it is not hit. Now, 
if it is hit that is something else, but if it isn’t hit certainly the local 
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vernment will have access—the whole health service—to those sup- 
plies, and they should be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I know they have to have access to it, but if there 
is any special radioactivity at all in the area, when the drugstore win- 
dows go out, that radiation activity goes into the drugstore and con- 
taminates the chemicals on the shelves. 

Mr. Horexu. Only those that are exposed, sir. Not those that are 
not exposed, and that, of course, is taken into consideration in making 
the final determination as to what our ultimate objective is. 

Mr. Brewer. Governor, did you not have a $400 million medical 
stockpile objective at one time, of which the $200 million now stocked 
represents a half of your objective ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, but it was not based on what I consider all of the 
factors that must be considered, and I have withheld asking for it 
until I make a final determination as to what our ultimate must be, 
to meet what we estimate to be the deficiencies in case of a nuclear 
attack. 

Now, I do that for this reason: Knowing that the Congress is not 
going to appropriate any funds unless I can give them that kind of 
information. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. What kind of information can you give them that 
you don’t now have? 

Mr. Horenu. As soon as I complete this I can come up with a definite 
figure, and for what I must expend this money in order to meet the 
deficiencies in medical supplies for serving people the first 6 months 
until industry can get back into production. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. Isn’t it true that you had more difficulty with budget 
restrictions than program restrictions? 


CCC SURPLUS STOCKS 


Mr Brewer. Governor Hoegh, what control does OCDM have over 
the Commodity Credit Corporation surplus stocks ? 

Mr. Horcu. Well, we have a working arrangement with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the CCC whereby when there is a need 
for these foods for the sustaining of people, that we could use 
these——- 

Mr. Brewer. Is there any program now contemplated to convert 
those resources to a more usable item such as the item you mentioned 
yesterday, the General Mills package for individual survival ? 

Mr. Horeu. No, sir; I am in full accord that they should be as they 
are, unprocessed, but they should be made available to the sustaining 


of i 
here is nothing wrong with eating corn ground with a little water. 

It is good. And the same thing is true with wheat. You will do 
anything in order to sustain yourself. This is an austere program. 
This is to keep you living. This is to keep America surviving. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The first thing you will do is to walk out into the 
radioactive fallout to find somebody to tell you what to do? 

Mr. Hore. No, I hope you will read the Washington area plan 
and you would learn that you should remain in your shelter. We 
estimate you should stay there for two weeks, Mrs. Griffiths. 
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Now, through CONELRAD, after the attack is over, and the enemy 
is knocked out, through normal radio and television—and, therefore, 
we advocate as an essential part of the shelter a battery radio, with 
adequate batteries, so that you can gain that information from your 
local government responsible heads, as to when it is safe to leave your 
shelter. 

Again, it stresses the importance of food, water, and medical sup. 
plies to sustain you when you are there. 


STRATEGIC STOCKPILE 


Mr. Brewer. Returning to the strategic stockpile. Has any study 
been given to the cost of converting some of our war production type 
resources in reserve to more readily usable items for recovery opera- 
tions on a barter basis, or any other way of changing the composition 
of our total Federal assets in this respect to emphasize the availability 
of repair equipment, transportation and fuel, in an emergency, and 
things of that type? Is your agency studying this or considering it 
at all? 

Mr. Horcu. We use the appropriate Federal agency to make that. 
For instance, on petroleum, the Department of the Interior. For 
transportation, we take over all responsiblity on that because there 
is no separate agency, distinct, on transportation, but we lean heavily 
on ICC and other areas. 

Mr. Brewer. The question was whether you are giving any con- 
sideration to changing the composition of the assets. In other words, 
swapping off certain items of a production type . 

Mr. Horen. We are constantly evaluating it. The Department of 
Commerce—all the departments of Government—the Department of 
Defense; for instance, they will submit to us when they have learned 
or discovered that they no longer need an item, that is then communi- 
cated to us and then after we have disseminated throughout the agen- 
cies and have a coordinated action, then that is available for disposal, 
and then we, of course, as you mention, we have used CCC, under the 
barter plan. Public Law 480. And many of our farm surpluses have 
been exchanged for certain critical materials that we feel should be 
in the critical stockpile. 

Mr. Brewer. Are you building up the stockpile of repair equip- 
ment and recovery items specifically for civilian recovery ? 





MACHINE TOOL INVENTORY 


Mr. Horen. Machine tools, yes. We have a $3 billion inventory of 
machine tools. 

Mr. Brewer. Where are they located, Governor? 

Mr. Hore. They are located throughout the country. 

Mr. Brewer. Are they located in plants that are part of our oper- 
ating assets, so that if our operating plants are knocked out then we 
would lose also the reserve machine tools ? 

Mr. Horeu. Some of them are with a calculated risk, and some 
without risk. Some of them are dispersed areas, decentralized areas. 
Some of them are in congested areas. It is an even balance. 

Mr. Ho.irreip. You speak of some of them being in dispersed areas. 
What do you mean? 
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Mr. Horeu. The Alcoa plant in Davenport would be a decentralized 
area, or dispersal. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Where is the closest missile base ? 

Mr. Horeu. I think in that case it would be about 250 miles. 


FALLOUT HAZARD 


Mr. Hoxtrrecp. Have you compared this with the plan to harden 
bases of the Air Force? You know we are going to take care of the 
preadbasket area with the hardened bases, from Des Moines on down 
to Texas. You have a string of hardened bases to take care of the 
breadbasket for you. If Alcoa is in that area we will take care of 
that, too. 

Mr. Horexn. But you know, Mr. Chairman, that fallout does decay, 
and while it may create a hazard there for a week or 10 days, after 
that period of time it had adequately decayed so that you could go in. 

I think it is most important that we always keep that in mind, 
because if you read “On the Beach,” and took that thing as being 
the truth, everyone would give up, but it is far from the truth, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman. Radioactive fallout decays, and decays by 
a factor of 10, every multiple of 7. As a general rule you can 
state that. ‘Therefore, if it is a thousand roentgens in Davenport, 
the first hour, 7 hours later it is down to 100 roentgens, and 7 times 
7,49 hours, it is down to 10 roentgens, and 7 times 49, the equivalent 
of 2 weeks, it is down to 1 roentgen, or less. 

Mr. Houirretp. This doesn’t take into consideration your strontium 
90, and your cesium 137 deposits, which will last much longer. 

Mr. Horen. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. And there will be areas quarantined in the United 
States for many months, and perhaps years? 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, I think our estimate was 3 percent of 
the land area of this country would be so highly contaminated at the 
end of 30 days that we would have to move people out of that area. 

Mr. Hortrretp. There will be buildings, too. Some of the ships 
that were in the Bikini explosion, two years later they were still so 
contaminated—and this was only a 20,000-ton explosion—two years 
later they were so contaminated people couldn’t live on them in spite 
of this formula of decay. 


MULTIPURPOSE FOOD 


Mr. Horeu. Now that we are talking about food, I will just show 
you this can here. That is the gallon can of processed food that can 
sustain you for two weeks, One individual. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. Will the Government supply that ? 

Mr, Horcu. No, ma’am; we ask the public to buy it. It is just like 
aspirin. 

Mrs. Grirriris. Is General Mills the only maker ? 

Mr. Horan. No ma’am; there are others, and we are urging every 
other industry to do the same. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. That sells for about a dollar and a half, you say? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir; but laid down here for a dollar. I bought a 
case for my own shelter. Six of them. I thought I would have a 
little extra for my neighbors. 
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Mr. Houirretp. You expect guests ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, and it is palatable. I am sorry I didn’t bring 
over the can that is opened. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. I am sorry you didn’t bring a can opener. We 
would all have lunch. 

How long is this supposed to last an individual ? 

Mr. Horan. Two weeks, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. One individual, two weeks ? 

Mr. Horen. And they have actually tested just recently in a shel. 
ter, as I told you yesterday. A man lived on it, plus vitamin C tab. 
lets, plus water, for two weeks. 

Mr. Rozsackx. What does it taste like? You are an old Army man, 
What does it taste like ? 

Mr. Horen. It tastes much better than the candy bar they used to 
give us. You know those hard chocolate bars that broke my teeth. 

Mr. Rosack. That was hard, but that was sweet. 

Mr. Horen. This is palatable. It is a cross between good Iowa 
corn and soybeans. 

Mr. Rosack. It tastes better than C-rations? 

Mr. Horen. Much better, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rrenitman. Have you actually tried it? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, sir; I eat a little bit every day. I have a little 
shaker on my desk and everybody who comes in I say “Hold out 
your hand,” and I put a little of that in and I say “Eat it.” TI have 
toeat alittle withthem. They won’t eat it until I do. 

There are other industries, and we, of course, hope more of this is 
produced by all industries who are in this type of work. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Will the Government pay for the advertising? 

Mr. Hore. We don’t need to. You would be surprised. I have 
a little brochure here that they are sending throughout the Nation. 
Many people are looking at them. It is a good, economical thing to 
have foranemergency. For instance, four in your family, 10 “bucks.” 

Mr. Rozsack. Governor Hoegh, that was strictly a company de- 
veloped product, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Horeu. Oh, yes, but they have been working with us. We said, 
“We need a real convenient” 

Mr. Rospackx. Did OCDM put any money into this? 

Mr. Horen. We didn’t put a nickel into it. We have to do most of 
ours through salesmanship. 





GAS MASK DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ropackx. Where there is a commercial project, such as the gas 

mask, how is that manufacturing source determined ? 

Mr. Horen. On the gas mask, of course those have been research 
projects that we have conducted jointly with the HEW, with the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rosackx. Who gets the manufacturing rights? 

Mr. Horen. In this instance, all industries that have a capability 
of producing the mask will have the same access to our blueprints 
and our specifications. 

Mr. Rorack. Is this a patented article? 
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Mr. Hozeu. No, sir; it is one that is being developed by Govern- 
ment, and one—— 

Mr. Rosacx. We are talking about a gas mask that you intend to 
put out with Government money developing it, and I was asking 
how the manufacturing rights are determined. Would you tell us 
a little bit about how many of these gas masks will be produced and 
distributed according to your specifications ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. Well, I would hope, because of the probable use, or 
the possible use of the chemical and biological effects, or weapons, 
that in time every citizen would have this mask that is now under 
final development. It is a mask that would cost in the neighbor- 
hood—from estimates of industry—about $2.50. It is a mask that 
we consider one of the finest in the world, but we do have to process 
it further, and I know some of the Scandinavian countries are 
most anxious to buy our masks because they are effective, and most 
inexpensive. 

MULTIPURPOSE FOOD 


Mr. Houtrretp. This food is a kind of a meal, is it 

Mr. Honenu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Does this correspond to the meal that has been 
developed by this organization called Meals for Millions ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrexp. This is it? 

Mr. Horen. This is it. 

Mr. Ho.turrrevp. I know something about this Meals for Millions 
group. It is a very vigorous group, the so-called Clifton group in 
Los Angeles, and I think they pioneered this Meals for Millions idea 
for the undernourished areas of the world. 

It is true that from the standpoint of the necessary nutrients, that 
you can absolutely depend upon this material. I have talked with 
doctors in Los Angeles about the material. 1 didn’t know it was the 
same material. 

Mr. Horex. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Hoxtrievp. It is being used in India extensively to supplement 
the native diets. This is purely philanthropic, on a people-to-people 
basis. 

WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. Brewer. Governor, could you advise the committee of the plan- 
ning that OCDM may be doing in the way of developing a war damage 
insurance concept for possible application? Has your agency given 
consideration to this concept ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. Yes. We work on what is known as a stabilization 
program. ‘That has, of course, several principles involved. One is 
that our objective should be to sustain thie free economy and that a 
sound fiscal nation is essential. 

Mr. Brewer. In other words, this would be economic controls? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, but it also—when I said that you have to have a 
sound fiscal nation, that, of course, brings up the subject matter that 
you interrogated about. You have to consider, of course, money 
policies. The Secretary of the Treasury is delegated that overall 
responsibility. We coordinated, but he has the whole responsibility 
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of the ordinary leadership role in this policy, this program. He, with 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve System, the Director of the By. 
reau of the Budget, the Economic Advisor to the President, and my. 
self, have been working on this for approximately 18 months. We 
have now issued as a part of the national plan an annex that sets 
forth the detailed program necessary for stabilization. We have not 
as yet made a conclusion as to the necessity of war insurance. That, 
however, is being processed and we hope to make some definite con. 
clusion on it, and it would then be issued as an appendix to the annex 
dealing with either the necessity or the non-necessity, and if it is the 
necessity, the methods of indemnifying for war losses. It might be 
done through war insurance, or it might be done through a charge 
upon those that did not suffer a loss, and equalization. Those have 
not as yet been resolved, but those are important matters that must 
be resolved, and we hope that they will be very shortly. 

Mr. Brewer. When do you anticipate a decision on this, in the next 

ear? 

® Mr. Hore. I would hope before the end of this calendar year; 
yes, sir. And that is one of the most difficult subject matters. I have 
been with Bernard Baruch on a couple of occasions; I have discussed 
it with him personally. As a matter of fact, I submitted it to him 
for his advice and recommendations some of these policies pertaining 
to the overall stabilization, for at least his opinion, and I tell you that 
he is most willing and he is rendering a tremendous service by help- 
ing us in this field. 

But also these other departments are doing a great job. Take, for 
instance, the Federal Reserve System. It is making tremendous pre- 
paredness efforts for the carrying on of fiscal and financial operations 
after the war, or the attack. Including stockpiling of money, hard- 
ening of their banks, having continuity of management assured, pre- 
serving essential records that people’s rights may be protected. That 
is having tremendous success. 

By the end of this calendar year that whole system will go out to 
all the banks of America, and I would say by the end of the calendar 
year we will be greatly strengthened in our banking capability after 
this war. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Brewer. Do you contemplate any standby legislation ? 

Mr. Hogen. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. You have instructions and regulations that would be 
put into effect in an emergency, but have you considered standby 
legislation for enactment by the Congress for application in the event 
of emergency ? 

Mr. Horen. We have some legislation drafted, but it is not to be 
introduced until either the attack has hit or extreme tension exists. 

Mr. Brewer. Is that available for perusal by the committee ? 

Mr. Horcu. I would say probably not. It has been discussed within 
the executive branch, but it has not been submitted for congressional 
action. 
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Mr. Brewer. Do you have some reason for withholding that? 

Mr. Hore. I don’t know all the rules of the Government, and 
therefore I would have to tell you later as to whether or not you could 
Jook at it. Personally, I would have no objection, but 1 don’t know 
what the policy isin this matter. 

Mr. Houirievp. I think that you might investigate it. I doubt if 
there would be any real reason why the committee couldn’t look at 
this type of legislation. I would ask you to respond to the request 
Jater, if you can. 

DAMAGE ASSESSMENT 


Mr. Horeu. With regard to damage assessment you need to know 
after attack what you have left, and where it is. I think we have a 
wonderful capability in this field. As you know, we have a computer 
at our relocation center. We have, through Commerce and through 
other Federal agencies, on tape, these resources, where they are and in 
what quantities. Weuse them in test exercises. For instance, I think 
we obtained some information for you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
committee. 

Mr. Houirretp. Your organization has been very helpful to the 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Horeu. We put this information through our computers. 
That is constantly in operation. Not only our personnel, but other 
essential Federal agencies like Defense, Commerce, Interior, and all 
of those who have information pertaining to resources: Where they 
are located, what their use is. They are constantly there, operating 
that machine, to give us current information as to where these re- 
sources are located. 

Now, that is essential so that when the damage or the strike would 
hit, we are able to very quickly come up with what is left. What de 
we have left? You can’t make a good decision without that kind of 
information, and we have a tremendous capability in that field. We 
are trying to improve that capability at the State and local level. 

Again, I point out how important it is that the Federal Govern- 
ment give these matching funds to help the State and the local gov- 
ermments strengthen their staff so that they can carry on this kind of 
anoperation. This is most essential. 

I could go into the details, but that is a matter of record, and per- 
haps you have questions you would like to present. 

I have covered communications I believe earlier. 

Maintenance of Government law and order: I think I covered that 
a little earlier in which I showed how we worked closely with the 
Department of Defense. 

MARTIAL LAW 


_Mr. Hortrrevp. Excepting you didn’t touch on the point of declara- 
tion of martial law. Do you care to speak on that? 

Mr. Horcn. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Have there been any changes? 

Mr. Horen. Our objective, Mr. Chairman, is to so strengthen the 
capability of governments at all levels—and that is the continuity of 
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government program—that it will never be necessary to call upon 
martial law. Now, that doesn’t say that it might not be, but our ef. 
forts are toward so strengthening civil government that martial lay 
should not be called upon. 

Now, Federal involvement—let me just read part of my statement 
on this point. I want to be sure I get the point correctly. 

Upon request the Secretary of Defense will provide emergency 
military aid to civil authority to assist in maintaining law and order, 
providing it does not interfere with the conduct of the primary milj- 
tary mission. This is an important point, and one in which OCDM 
and the Department of Defense are in complete agreement. It is 
essential that State and local governments be fully prepared to pre- 
serve law and order in an emergency and especially to insure their 
own ability to control the situation. 

Federal involvement in this area could be of two kinds: Assistance 
to State and local governments, or substitution for them. The first 
may not be possible and should not be counted on. The second 
should be avoided if at all possible—and that confirms what I just 
said. 

It is possible that military assistance would be available to high 
State and local governments, particularly in maintaining law and 
order. It is not inconceivable that this could be a major function 
of some military forces in an emergency. But we join with the De- 
partment of Defense in emphasizing to States and localities that 
military forces can be spared only insofar as they are not needed for 
essential military missions. 

As for Federal assumption of State and local authorities, both the 
practical difficulties and the evident disadvantages warrant every 
effort to assure that States and localities can keep their own houses 
in order during such a period. This is a major reason for the great 
stress we place upon continuity of State and local government. This, 
too, is why the capability to preserve law and order is an important 
part of State and local operational plans and the OCDM police 
services program. 

Now, I want to point out most places have a good police foree, 
and it is strengthened by auxiliary police. Not to take over but to 
be a part of, or to augment the existing police force. You have in 
the State the highway patrol, State police, you have conservation 
offices. All of these are being strengthened to maintain law and 
order. 

Again, I point out that the Governor has access to his National 
Guard forces that are not earmarked for M-day, to help him in restor- 
ing law and order, and also—to maintain it, and to do it within civil 
government. 

ALLOCATION OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Hottrretp. Has there been any formal allocation of National 
Guard divisions on a pro rata basis in these different States? Any 
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Mr. HozreH. Within the National Guard? 

Mr ass Yes, within the States. Has there been an agree- 
nent between the Federal Government and the State Governors that 
; certain percentage of their National Guard divisions will not be 
alled out, or are we faced with the same situation we were faced 
with 2 years ago when we were distinctly told by the military people 
that the military mission comes first, and if there is anything left 
over they will let the local people have it? 

Mr. Horcu. No—— 

Mr. Hourriretp. Has there been any change in that? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. 

Mr, Horarretp. What has been the change? Has it been a formal 
change or just a matter of general agreement? 

Mr. Horex. It is within the national plan, sir. Specifically, it 
tates that the National Guard—outside of those that are M-day 
forces, and that is only equivalent to about six divisions—is available 
immediately to the Governor for his use and command. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Until called? 

Mr. Horen. That is right. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you know how many of these local people in all 
various Municipal services are in the Guard and would be called out? 

Mr. Hozen. They are not going to call anybody out the day of the 
attack, I can assure you of that, and I am sure the chairman will agree 
with that. 

For instance, in my State I think we have 55 communities that 
have a unit or more, so it is a well dispersed force. It would be a 
very accessible force, therefore, for the Governor to use. 

Under most attack patterns that I have seen, I find that Iowa is 
not solidly blanketed. In many areas it is quite heavily contamin- 
sted, depending on the attack. So there may be areas in which this 
radiation would not be a handicap, initially. The Governor could 


| use those forces quite readily the first day. In some instances he 


} 


wouldn’t be able to use forces for maybe 3 days, until he could get 
them out of the heavier contaminated areas. 

Mr. Houirretp. Governor, would you care to report on the matter 
discussed yesterday about a seminar for the clergy? Do you have 


_ uy further clarification of that item ? 


| 


. Hore. No. I just don’t know. Dr. Benson—I do know now 


that he did speak at that conference, and that his text had not been 


i 
| 
| 
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ject to | 


examined by me, and I doubt that his text had been examined by 
myone else connected with our office, for this reason: He was there, 
ud he spoke. He spoke from a manuscript that I never even 
distributed. And, secondly, we have that happen quite often, Mr. 
Chairman. 

For instance, we have industrial conferences, and I have had men 
stand up from industry, make some statements probably that I would 
not concur in. And maybe Dr. Benson has made statements—this 
man you refer to—in which I would not concur. 


54223—60——_9 
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I thought that the main point yesterday was that he talked against 
communism. Of course, I am for that. I am for talking against jt, | it: 
and beating it down. But I understand there were some other re- Mc 
marks in there that I would not subscribe to. abe 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We will give you a copy of it. th 

Mr. Horcu. I will read that during the lunch hour. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. It goes far afield from civil defense and, of course, the 
I recognize you can’t be responsible for all public speakers, but I am rul 
sure you would not be responsible for this type of speech. up 


Mr. Horcu. Not if he starts tearing down individuals. I don’t be. | 


lieve in that. 
Mr. Horirtecp. Perhaps you can submit a comment on it after you 


have read it. } 
Mr. Riehlman was also interested in it. As: 
Had you finished ? | wh 
Mr. Horen. I think on disaster services, that you are quite familiar De: 
with that. I think real progress has been made in casualty care | wh 
and emergency public health. I would call it to your attention and col 
suggest that each of you read it on page 2, under “Disaster Services.” } 
It shows how far the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare | duc 
has gone toward developing this capability of serving people with anc 
medical service. We know it is a tremendous service, but we know HE 
it has to be good at the local level. of | 
) Iti 

PROTECTED STORAGE C 

of $ 

Mr. Hortrtecp. Do you know that most of these medical supplies | PP 
are not stored in underground protected areas ? | the 
Mr. Horcn. Against all attack patterns, Mr. Chairman, on the ones | ad 
we are responsible for storing, the losses to those that we have are | tain 


less, on these attack patterns, than you will find with any other ma- of | 
terials that are stored. 

Let me point this out: Some of them are close to target cities. |, 
They have to be available to serve that target city. That istakinga | 165. 
calculated risk, because the bomb could land short or long. But itis | Pa 


— 


so located that, generally speaking, it is there available for immediate | for 
commitment. and 
for 


Then we have in some nontarget areas, quite a few of our stockpiles 
which we refer to as not the immediate but the secondary reserve, | ®%ar 


And then we have some underground, in underground storage centers} 2d 
which we would call a more strategic reserve, or ‘the general reserve for Nati 
commitment, should any of these others not be available to a given | ab cc 
community. Tint | trea 
It is most important that you have that kind of an overall disper: have 
sion of your medical stockpile. Chu: 
I intend, if we buy more, and it looks like we will, that I will put that 
more in what I consider strategic underground locations. There are) 4 ne 
good facilities throughout the country for that. disa: 
Al 
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I think also the storage there is less burdensome financially than 
it is in some of the other places where we have to have refrigeration. 
Most of these underground locations have an average temperature of 
about 50° to 54°, and the humidity is approximately 50 throughout 
that time. Most of these supplies would be put in that kind of area. 

Under your attack pattern, for instance, I think in medical supplies 
that we have, the damage to them was less than 5 percent. We have 
run some test patterns four times as heavy as yours, and it would run 
up in the neighborhood of 18 to 20 percent. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


Now, for instance, we have worked with the American Medical 
Association, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
what is known as the MEND program. Also, the Department of 
Defense has helped. ‘That is medical education for national defense, 
which has added casualty care training to 70 of the Nation’s medical 
colleges. 

Now, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is con- 
ducting right now a test with region 3, and there they are developing 
and testing operational programs as a basis for use in other regions. 
HEW has a good working relationship with every health department 
of the various States, and they work closely with them, and I think 
it is the soundest way to develop this capability that there is. 

Of our 1,932 medical hospitals—that is, the emergency hospitals 
of 200 beds, fully equipped from bandages up to X-ray machines— 
approximately 1,400 of those are now in different areas throughout 
the country. ‘They are stored by either State or local governments, 
and they are stored in warehouses; plants buy them, and they main- 
tain them. ‘The others we are holding in strategic reserve. Not all 
of them, however, have been delivered. We still have about 400 
which we hope will be delivered the balance of this year. 

Then, also, in addition to medical care in emergency disaster serv- 
ices, We cover emergency welfare services which, of course, encom- 
pass all the services and assistance required to meet human needs 
for food, clothing, lodging; to furnish information on the conditions 
and whereabouts of persons; and to register persons in attack areas 
for use in reuniting families. The welfare area offers one of the best 
examples of cooperative effort among Federal agencies in planning 
and operations. Also, plans have been developed with the American 
National Red Cross and the Salvation Army for use of their resources 
at community and neighborhood levels. 

There, also, we use churches and their facilities. Many churches 
have what is known as sort of a disaster service. The Mormon 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints, the Baptists, and many others have 
that type of service where they can go in and help people in case of 
a national disaster, and they could function in case of a manmade 
disaster. 

Another subject matter which is most important, of course, is that 
of rescue. Emergency rescue functions have been assigned to over 
200,000 people at the State and local level. 
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Now, we have provided a complete rescue training package for the 
State and local governments. As you know, we ond to maintain a 
rescue school at Olney, Md. From it we trained leaders in every 
State, and they in turn then went out and established in their own 
States these rescue schools, and they conduct training. We contrib. 
ute on a matching basis to implementing that training, or to acceler. 
ate the training of rescue workers at the State and local level. 

The American Legion has organized and trained over 200 light. 
duty rescue teams. These are available to the State and to the loca] 
governments. 

A similar program is under development for Explorer Scouts. We 
found they were most anxious to get into this, and we are working 
with them to develop this rescue-squad team. 

As you know, the mail vehicles of the U.S. Postal Department are 
available for civil defense purposes. A program is scare completed 
for converting some 7,000 mail trucks to emergency casualty carriers, 
Conversion fittings have been installed on four prototype trucks so 
for converting some 7,000 mailtrucks to emergency casualty carriers, 
program by about September 1 this year. 

Emergency engineering, I covered that briefly, and in fire pro- 
tection I might mention that for the past 18 months I have been 
working personally, and my staff has been working, with all the 
national organizations, including the International Fire Fighters, 
and all the others, in the perfection of our national fire plan. This 
now has been approved by all these national organizations that have 
firefighting responsibilities, including the insurance companies, and 
by the agencies of the Federal Government, and that plan is in effect. 
We are working with them now to conduct further training on a 
regional basis, along with these fire organizations, in order to train 
their leaders in the more comprehensive and the more difficult task 
of meeting thermal effects. 

Mr. Hortrretp. That is the third bell, and we are going to have to 
leave. If you wish to submit notes for the record, they will be ac- 
cepted. Later on we may wish to give you further questions for 
further clarification and answer. If you will be responsive to the 
inquiries we send you on that basis, it will be appreciated. 

Mr. Horeu. Mr. Chairman, do you intend to conclude this hearing 
now ? 

Mr. Horirretp. Yes. 


RADIATION ALARM DEVICE 


Mr. Horeu. May I offer for the record a little further statement 
with reference to testing of this combination radioactive radiation 


alarm devise about which you asked me yesterday? I think it is | 


most important for you to know. We have tested this; the National 
Bureau of Standards has tested it, and they have found many weak- 
nesses, such weaknesses that we would be negligent and guilty of 
negligence if we did not perfect this device. 

Mr. Howtrietp. We will be glad to have a further statement on that 
matter. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 77.) 
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Mr. Hotirreip. Governor, we thank you for your appearance here 
and the information that you furnished us. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, may I offer one more additional clari- 
fication of my statement with reference to radiation exposure, about 

netics that you raised ¢ 

(The following information was submitted :) 


OCDM Poticy REGARDING RADIATION ExPosuRE 


In a nuclear war our objective is to control radiation exposure to the 
general public by use of fallout shelter; postattack evacuation of the areas of 
most intense fallout; and by decontamination measures. Exposures will be 
controlled to the maximum extent practicable in order to limit the incidence of 
undesirable long-range factors such as leukemia, genetic damage, shortening of 
life span, etc. However, under conditions of most intense fallout and in carry- 
ing out emergency operations it may not be feasible to control exposures to this 
extent. Under these conditions every effort will be made to limit the acute 
exposure to less than 200 r and thus prevent the occurrence of radiation sickness. 


Mr. Howtrtetp. Very well. 

Mr. HouirreLp. Tomorrow we will have General LeMay, Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff, who will be the witness, and on Thursday Admiral 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, will be our witness. 

General LeMay will testify on the hardened base system for our 
missile bases, and Admiral Burke will testify primarily on the naval 
capabilities in relation to Polaris, on Thursday. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 


(The following additional summary statement was submitted for 
the record by Governor Hoegh :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT DELEGATE AGENCIES 


My Office coordinates and directs the civil defense and defense mobilization 
activities of the Federal Government. 

In many minds there is still an image of civil defense as something apart from 
regular government, something that would spring into being to bear the vast 
responsibilities of home defense, and to recover in case of attack. This image 
is false. These responsibilities rest squarely on regularly constituted govern- 
ment. This is true of the Federal Government as it is of our State and local 
governments. 

OCDM provides guidance, leadership, and some funds to various other depart- 
ments and agencies. The funds pay for certain highly specialized services. 
They can never pay for the vast direct and indirect efforts by these departments 
om behalf of nonmilitary defense. They cannot, because these efforts are part 
of doing business from day to day. 

At the committee’s request, we have tabulated data relative to allocation of 
personnel and functions of these departments. This effort represents only a 
small part of the U.S. Government’s activities on behalf of nonmilitary defense. 

I will point out to you specific examples of the many activities of the depart- 
ments. I will outline the projects which these departments have undertaken 
in direct support of civil defense, and I will indicate by a few examples the 
civil defense activities which are part of the regular functions of these agencies. 

There are many direct contributions, for example, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and we contract for some of them. However, the cost of planning for 
the control and distribution of foodstuffs is absorbed by the Department’s regu- 
lar appropriations. Again, we pay for specialized fallout forecasts by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, but these forecasts would be impossible without the vast ob- 
servation, communication, analysis, and publications network of the Bureau 
itself. Right now, the Weather Bureau is undertaking research concerning dust- 
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storms. We are interested because fallout is, in a sense, radiological “dust.” 
The cost of this research, however, is not charged to civil defense funds. 

We have developed through the support of the General Services Administra. 
tion and of the Military Establishment a specialized communications network 
capable of carrying command and control information throughout various goy. 
ernmental units and to the people in event of an attack. Few people realize 
that the collateral benefit of this system is that the communications segment of 
it is a backup to military communications. Another benefit, of importance any 
diay in the year, is that the warning segment is used to tell State and local ap. 
thorities of threats from the elements. The warning circuits are also used to 
coordinate search and rescue parties when aircraft are downed. This aspect of 
our work has been particularly valuable to the Strategic Air Command. 

Through coordination, guidance, and example, we seek to keep the entire Fed. 
eral Government’s attention on the vast nonmilitary defense responsibilities, 
Were it not, however, for the understanding and backing of our Cabinet Officers 
and heads of agencies and their staffs, our job would be impossible. 

We pay $6,250,000 for coordination and specialized services rendered 
by 489 employees of other Federal agencies. 


STATUS OF FEDERAL AGENCY ASSIGNMENTS 


In accordance with instructions from the President at the time FCDA ana 
ODM were merged, the outstanding delegations of both agencies were consoli- 
dated into executive orders. 

These orders involving the six major resource Agencies—Agriculture; Con- 
merce; Interior; Health, Education, and Welfare; Housing and Home Finance; 
and Labor—were transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget on April 1, 1959, 
Since then they have been in interagency clearance and are now ready for trans. 
mittal to the Department of Justice by the Bureau of the Budget for final 
clearance prior to receiving the President’s signature. 

There are 119 departments, agencies, commissions, and committees now listed 
in the U.S. Government Manual. 

In keeping with our policy of building civil defense and defense mobilization 
into existing government wherever possible, we plan to make assignments to 
all 41 agencies which have a potential operating capability. 

Orders for 8 agencies are in the Bureau of the Budget: 17 are in clearance, and 
the remaining 16 are being drafted. 


FEDERAL AGENCY FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


A total of $6,250,000 has been set aside by OCDM for financing of Federal 
agency assignments out of the fiscal year 1960 appropriation for “Salaries and 
expenses.” 


1 
| Allocations | Positions 

cose nce, cemeteries ——— 
To the 9 reporting agencies listed in the table below. -...........-...-.-- | $5, 450, 000 | 482 
General Services Administration _ - EAS Lc dctbh dunn deta welawes 752, 000 | 1 
Federal Communications Commission. --- cart al ' cam dbibhey sie. weed 15, 000 1 
BCT ne che boteaninnd-seacrsh npenssbugencene 15, 000 | 1 
WER III os ace conc cnccccnwcawacsccaeswuwe eee 15, 000 | 1 
Cpe fc es. Ek . dk ae 2 dinate <tdd 3, 000 | 2568 

To i i a 6, 250, 000 | 486 








The allocation to GSA is largely for defraying recurring costs and main- 
tenance of established emergency communications systems. Allocations to 
FCC, SBA, and VA are principally for liaison and work on the national damage 
assessment system. These agencies are not required to make quarterly reports 
to OCDM on progress of their activities. 
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The financial summary for the nine reporting agencies appears in the table 


below : 


eC “oe ‘oo ee ve 


Department or agency Allocations | Positions 

—— --—--—— —----——— | —— une = 
i iinerss . oon - $240, 000 19 
ee Bien donaeaadee Soe Aliacagedeed phe ; paca! 2, 329, 000 | 72 
a x , 5 bs at 1, 442, 000 158 
FAA ed. 3 bate htbes hud dip Stk gindiea oe shake Wotait.icUaibVesbagaee 90, 000 12 
EE SE aaibsi~ ashe a choses pilaie cnet <ameibnerenentite-nietaie’ 140, 000 18 
interior. Tiladuosae ‘ . = we oles wiephahtapaeeterin con | 373, 000 | 25 
a ; Se ee 20,000 | 1 
Rai dss -dsbnwociesebuisse~ cscs Lida nibtihccsdndewuntiobbaehnes 800, 000 175 
2 hsk Ge - <p on tinowssens dpb icipelttag nod ap phd aaah 16, 000 | 2 
Total for reporting agencies_......----- slanicidbis eiehding deeb eames 5, 450, 000 | 482 





een ann ee 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—HIGHLIGHT 
Current budget 


Positions, 19; funds allocated, $240,000. 
Assignment 


Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing (1) food resources, farm equipment, fertilizer, and food resource facilities ; 
(2) rural fire control; (3) defense against biological warfare, chemical war- 
fare, and radiological fallout; and (4) farm community advisory service. 


durrent activities 


A. Radiological defense training—The Department is operating a radiologi- 
cal defense training program to man 450 Federal radiological fixed-monitoring 
stations. 

B. Rural fire defense—The Department is improving techniques and work- 
ing tools in order to provide a more rapid and accurate fire damage assessment 
program which will make possible the use of machine calculations in place of 
the present hand assessment calculations. 

©. Regional liaison representations.—The Department provides one full-time 
representative at each of the eight OCDM regional headquarters. 

D. National Damage Assessment Center—The Department provides a repre 
sentative at the National Damage Assessment Center. 

BE. Food resources.—Plans and procedures are being developed for the con- 
trolling and distributing of the food resources of the Nation after attack. 


Achievement 


In fulfilling its responsibilities, the Department has established, in coordi- 
nation with OCDM, a national network for monitoring radioactive fallout con- 
sisting of 450 stations to provide a national capability for recognition and 
alleviation of this danger to all human, plant, and animal life. Plans have 
been made and are in effect for defense against biological and chemical warfare. 

Rural fire defense plans and programs are being developed in 47 states. A 
capability for damage assessment has been established and is constantly being 
improved. An emergency program has been readied for continued food pro- 
duction, processing, and distribution in emergencies. This program includes 
requirements and supply analysis, stockpiles, resources protection, continuity 
of the food industry, claimancy data for necessary supporting nonfood materials 
and facilities, and coordination with Commerce, Interior, and ICC to provide 
the best possible emergency capability in the food area. In addition, a continu- 
ing program of research is being carried on to enable the Department to better 
discharge its responsibilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—HIGHLIGHTS 
Current budget 
Positions, 72; funds allocated, $2,329,000. 
Assignment 
Develop preparedness plans and programs covering: 
(@) The production and distribution of all materials; the use of all facilities; 


the control of all construction: and the furnishing of basic industrial services, 
except those specifically assigned to other agencies. 
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(b) Federal action with respect to all highways, roads, streets, bri 
tunnels, and appurtenances; highway traffic regulation, civil air transportation; 
all coastal and intercoastal and ocean shipping, ports and port facilities; and 


the St. Lawrence Seaway; except those elements of each normality operated or | 


controlled by the Department of Defense. 
(c) Fallout forecasting based on current weather data. 


Current activities 

A. Weather Bureau.—Provides meteorological assistance for civil defense 
OCDM headquarters and in the regions, providing fallout and severe weathe 
forecasts. 

B. Maritime Administration.—Carries on defense mobilization program fo 
all ports, locks, and dams, including damage assessment and continuoy 
inventories. 

C. Bureau of Public Roads.—Furnishes representative to NDAC and conducts 


a going program of emergency planning for control of roads and appurtenances, | 


D. Census Bureau.—Furnishes representative to NDAC; is updating nationa) 


eode for use of 1960 census data; is preparing postattack sampling plans; ang 


is assigning manufacturing plant file numbers. 
E. Defense Air Transportation Administration.—Conducts Defense Production 


Act, Executive order, and Department order activities with respect to the ciyj | 


reserve air fleet aviation war risk insurance, the war air service pattern, the 
national defense emergency airlift, NATO, and the air priorities system. 


F. Business and Defense Services Administration.—-Under the Defense Prodye | 


tion Act, the National Security Act, and other directives, carries on continnons 
activities with respect to the national stockpile, survival items, supply require 
ments, and production control studies, protection of industry, defense plant 
rating, expansion goals, tax amortization, NDAC assistance, and organization 
and training of executive reservists. 


Achievements 


The department as a whole has participated extensively in radiological de 
fense training, first aid, rescue, firefighting, and warden training. 


The Defense Air Transportation Administration has updated its plans for the | 
emergency use of the civil reserve air fleet. The national emergency defense | 


airlift fleet has been updated and a manual for a wartime air priority system 
has been drafted. 


The Bureau of the Census is supporting the activities of OCDM’s National | 


Damage Assessment Center with assigned personnel. 

The Business and Defense Services Administration has simplified its regv 
lations to increase effectiveness of production and construction defense con- 
tractors. The barter program for disposal of surplus agricultural material has 
been updated; 2,820 contractors have been assisted on defense problems and 131 
producer surveys have been made. 

The Maritime Administration has inaugurated a national program for oper 
ation of U.S. seaports in emergency, including coordination with some 90 port 
authorities and the Army Corps of Engineers. 

The Bureau of Public Roads assists NDAC and has made studies of tran 
portation, road construction and maintenance in seven States. 

The Weather Bureau provides forecasting services on radioactive fallout at 
75 locations and meteorological services to OCDM throughout the country. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY—HIGHLIGHTS 
Ourrent budget 


Positions, 12; funds allocated, $90,000. 


Assignment | 


Insofar as nonmilitary programs are concerned, prepare national emergency | 
plans and develop preparedness programs covering the emergency management 
of the Nation’s civil airports, and civil aviation operating facilities, excluding : 
the manufacture and priority on use of aircraft, but including national program | 
guidance, professional training, stockpiles, monitoring, decontamination, re | 
sources and requirements, salvage and rehabilitation, damage assessment, and | 
facilities protection. 
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Current activities 

A. FAA is providing leadership and technical guidance to the aviation in- 
dustry for the protection of essential civil aviation operating facilities. 

B. They are developing plans and technical standards for the emergency 
clearance and restoration of essential civil airports. 

©. They are developing plans, procedures, and technical guidance for the 
emergency utilization of repair stations. 

D. They are providing liaison with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion at the national and regional levels. 

B. They are developing plans for protective construction measures to civil 
airport facilities. 

F. They are developing plans and procedures to initiate a radiological moni- 
toring network at civil aviation facilities. 


Achievements 
The Agency is developing a radiological monitoring training course speci- 
fically adapted to the requirements of civil aviation facilities, and has trained 
fixed monitors. A handbook on decontamination of aircraft and equip- 
ment for airport operators and maintenance base operators is under prepara- 
tion; shelter requirements for civil airports are being studied and materials 
are being prepared for the use of personnel at these airports. Vulnerability 
studies of civil aviation facilities and supporting services are being prepared 
to provide a base for action under emergency conditions. Regional civil aviation 
defense planning officers have been assigned to maintain liaison with OCDM 
regional offices. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION—HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 
Positions, 1; funds allocated, $15,000. 


Assignment 


At the present, the only assignment to FCC is in connection with the furnish- 
ing of data to the National Damage Assessment Center. A more comprehensible 
assignment to FCC is now being studied. 

Current activities 

Provides one man at the National Damage Assessment Center to obtain and 
interpret communications data. 

Carries on continuous development and updating of plans for emergency oper- 
ations at relocation sites, including current maintenance of records essential 
inan emergency. 

Conducts training of executive reservists and agency personnel in emergency 
operating procedures. 


Renders engineering assistance in interagency efforts to the extent that 
manpower is available. 


Achievements 

The Commission has established relocations sites, assigned and trained per- 
sonnel, positioned essential records, and established communications at the 
sites. A system for radio control, conelrad, and statewide emergency FM 
communications networks have been established. Damage-assessment data has 
been developed and tested for use by the National Damage Assessment Center 


and is continuously being updated. All emergency activities are coordinated 
with other interested agencies. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION—HIGHLIGHTS 


Ourrent budget 
Positions, 1; funds allocated, $752,000. 
Assignment 


Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing (1) Federal buildings, (2) service management, (3) telecommunications, 
(4) transportation, (5) records management, (6) emergency Federal Register, 
(7) Federal supply, (8) critical material stockpiling. 

Ourrent activities 


GSA provides for the recurring costs and maintenance of the standby tele- 
type equipment and facilities installed outside of target areas. Items included 
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are the annual cost of 13 relocated relay centers, including eastern switchi 
eenter B, western switching center B. GSA maintains a person at the OCDy’s 
National Damage Assessment Center. 

GSA is currently managing the strategic stockpile out of funds appropriate 
for that purpose. 

GSA also manages the medical stockpile and engineering stockpile on a re 
imbursable basis. 


Achievements 


GSA has provided an emergency telecommunications system designed to with: 
stand nuclear attack, including radiation and fallout effects. It serves approx. 
imately 100 agencies from 65 emergency operating locations, and its personne 
will be augumented in an emergency by a corps of 300 trained reserves: The 
Washington area warning system was installed and will be maintained, under 
contract, by General Services Administration. 

A program and guidance for the use of other agencies in the protection and 
disposition of vital records have been developed. A depository for the storage 
of indispensible records has been established, and assistance has been given to 
agencies in the selection, shipping, storing, and keeping current of emergency 
records. 

A system has been developed for replacement of the Federal Register in ap 
emergency. An Exercise Emergency Federal Register was designed and used 
in past national exercises. 

GSA has procured warehouse space, and stored, assembled, maintained, and 
shipped stockpile items of medical, engineering, and radiological supply. Twenty. 
two depots with over 2%, million square feet of space have been established, 

A program for the protection of all federally owned or leased facilities and 
their occupants has been developed, and studies of public buildings have been 
made to determine shelter requirements and costs. 

A damage assessment program is in existence with some 80 employees 
participating. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE-—HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 

Positions, 158; funds allocated, $1,442,000. 
Assignments 

Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing health services, civilian health manpower, and health resources. 


Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing emergency welfare services and education programs. 
Current activities 

A. Health mobilization program.—(1) Provides guidance and assistance to 
the States and communities for the health and medical aspects of their disaster 
preparedness plans. 

(2) Planning, training, and testing the operational methods for emergency 
health programs. 

(3) Planning and implementation of a national emergency water-supply plan 

(4) Analysis and planning of civilian health resources and requirements. 

(5) Preliminary planning for conduct of casualty rehabilitation program. 

(6) Research. 

B. Food and drug activities—(1) Conducts training courses for Federal, 
State, and local food and drug officials. 

C. Emergency welfare services.—(1) Coordinates work with other Government 
agencies and national voluntary agencies in the development of a national pro 
gram of essential welfare aid and services. 





Achievements 


Plans have been developed and expanded to cover all areas of emergency health 
requirements. Research and training related to safety of food and drug Tre 
sources, basic welfare services, and civil defense education have been initiated. 

The Public Health Service has assigned full-time mobilization personnel 1 
regional and State offices; has organized a national laboratory network for 
identifying and combating communicable diseases. Some 10,000 persons have 
been trained in emergency health activities. 
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The Food and Drug Administration conducted intensive training for pro- 
fessional staff and State and local officials in 47 States and for some 3,000 in- 
dividuals. A training manual for these people was developed and distributed 
nationally. ’ ' 

The Social Security Administration developed planning and readiness agree- 
ments with 48 State welfare departments and issued a comprehensive manual 
on emergency financial assistance and emergency clothing. An expanded wel- 
fare service program was started, including lodging, feeding, registration, and 
other welfare aids. Assistance was given to OCDM in preparing Annex 19: 
Emergency Welfare to the National Plan. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 
Positions, 18; funds allocated, $140,000. 


Assignment 

Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing all aspects of lodging or housing, and provide assistance to OCDM in 
developing economic stabilization measures pertaining to real estate credit 
controls and rent stabilization programs and organization. 


Current activities 

A. Administration.—Preparation of detailed plan for conversion of all HHFA 
components to emergency organization. 

B. Emergency housing.—Preparation of plans for emergency barracks units 
on basis of advice from Government and industry sources and instructions as 
to use, and for use of mobile housing units. 

C. Community facilities —Preparation of guidance, handbooks, and maps 
on water supply, for use in locating reception centers, and repair of damaged 
facilities. 

D. Emergency lodging and billeting——Coordination of lodging and billeting 
plan with plans for registration, feeding, health services, etc. 

BE. Training.—Conduct of field training programs. 

F. Rent stabilization.—Development of plans for rent stabilization program 
on the basis of alternative approaches. 

G. Damage-assessment representation.—Provision of liaison at National 
Damage Assessment Center. 


Achievements 


Positive steps have been taken to assure the continuity and proper manage- 
ment of the Agency in emergencies. An annex to the national plan for civil 
defense and defense mobilization, entitled, “National Emergency Housing 
Plan,” has been developed and will be published soon. 

The emergency lodging plan was developed by FHA and is being coordinated 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare before publication. 
Plans are being developed for the emergency use of temporary housing and the 
construction of more permanent housing. Development of plans for providing 
temporary water and sanitation facilities has begun. The Agency has de- 
veloped to an appreciable degree a capability to assess the effects of attack 
on housing and community facilities at both national and field levels. 

Far-reaching policy decisions aimed at encouraging the construction of blast 
and fallout shelter have been developed in cooperation with OCDM. The 
planning and development of a rent stabilization program has been started. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 
Positions, 25; funds allocated, $373,000. 
Assignment 


Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing (1) electric power, (2) petroleum and gas, (3) solid fuels, and (4) minerals. 
Current activities 


A. The Department of the Interior is further developing mobilization pro- 


— in the areas of electric power, petroleum and gas, solid fuels, metals, and 
herals. 
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B. The Department of the Interior is developing plans and procedures ang 
initiating emergency resources management programs which will develop a map. 
agement capability for fuel and energy resources at regional and State offices 
with respect to the demand and supply of resources in an emergency situation, 

C. The Department of the Interior is providing one Department representa. 
tive at the National Damage Assessment Center to maintain liaison with the 
‘Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, other Federal agencies, and carry 
out other duties as assigned by the Department of the Interior. 

D. The Department of the Interior is providing one electric power and two 
petroleum. and gas representatives at regional offices. 


Achievements 


National plans have been approved and are being implemented for electric 
power, oil and gas, solid fuels, and minerals operations during a national emer. 
gency. Field organizations have been established to handle postattack power 
supply and to control production and distribution of solid fuels. Executive re. 
servists are being designated and trained under all these plans. 

Surveys have been made on essential survival materials in the utilities inyep. 
tories and on generating stations; 246 major mobilization studies have beep 
made on 37 materials; and a long-range petroleum supply-demand study is in 
final summary. A coordinated plan for rural fire defense is being implemented, 
Emergency activities with respect to underground water sources are being geared 
into State plans. Radiological training courses have been instituted throughout 
the Department. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 
Positions, 1; funds allocated, $20,000. 


Assignment 

Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs cover- 
ing (1) railroad utilization, reduction of vulnerability, maintenance, restoration, 
and operation in an emergency; (2) motor-carrier utilization, reduction of vul- 
nerability, and operation in an emergency; (3) inland-waterway utilization of 
equipment and shipping, reduction of vulnerability, and operation in an emer- 
gency, excepting the St. Lawrence Seaway; (4) guidance and consultation to 
domestic surface transportation and storage industries regarding emergency pre- 
paredness measures; (5) guidance to the States in development of their trans- 
portation plans. 


Current activities 


The services being performed by the Interstate Commerce Commission are de- 
voted primarily to assisting the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to de 
velop program details of mobilization plans, and to continue field relationships 
between the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in providing advice and testing mobilization operations plans 
in preparation for a civil defense emergency. 


Achievements 

In order to provide a state of readiness, in being, in the defense transport 
area, concentrated efforts have been applied to the development of an effective 
executive reserve program. Self-development industry-protection programs and 
self-triggering transportation orders (prepositioned) have been established. 
Nationwide transportation facility and manpower data have been developed and 
refined for application in a postattack damage-assessment operation. Mobiliza- 
tion plan manuals, etc., are continuously updated, and assistance is given ona 
current basis to transportation operators at local levels. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—HIGHLIGHTS 
Current budget 


Positions, 175: funds allocated, $800,000. 


Assignment 


Prepare national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs covering 
civilian manpower mobilization. 
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durrent activities 

A. Expansion, distribution, skill, development, and utilization of the labor 
force.—In the area of expansion, distribution, skill development, and utilization 
of the labor force, attention is being directed to utilization of women, and 
jdentifying training problems for minimizing postattack adjustments. Guide- 
lines are being prepared for State employment offices and coordination with 
State survival plans is being effected. 

B. Wage stabilization during an emergency.—Planning of a ready-to-operate 
wage stabilization program has been started and steps are being initiated on 

ans to minimize effects of labor disputes. 

©. Economic statistics in support of policy and operations.—Data is being 
summarized for use in postattack estimates of surviving ltbor force and for 
use by NDAC. Study is underway on postattack manpower efficiency. Liaison is 
maintained with NDAC. 

D. Emergency manpower organization and operations.—Guidelines to States 
for postattack employment security operations are being updated. A defense 
manpower representative is assigned to each OCDM regional office. Funds have 
been assigned to State agencies for emergency manpower readiness units to 
translate national guidance into operational procdures and to coordinate with 
State civil defense authorities. 

B. Central direction and coordination—Emergency activities have been as- 
signed to the bureaus and guided in accordance with overall plans on a coordi- 
nated basis. The executive reserve program is being expanded. 


Achievements 


Two civilian manpower readiness publications are being revised. Numerous 
manpower conferences have been held. Supporting funds of $310,000 were 
granted to the States for defense readiness activities for the last half of fiscal 
year 1960. Occupational studies for damage assessment have been made. 

A plan for compensation of authorized civil defense workers is being pre- 
pared. Selection of executive reservists for use in the area of wage and salary 
stabilization and labor disputes is being conducted. Guidelines for the post- 
attack development of a wage stabilization capability at the State and local 
level are in preparation. Extensive research has begun on the personal and 
industrial effects of bomb damage. 

Civil service mobilization circulars on operational arrangements between 
the emergency manpower authorities and the Civil Service Commission have been 
published. Regional labor manpower committees have been realined to con- 
form to the OCDM regional structure. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—HIGHLIGHTS 
Current budget 


Positions, 2; funds allocated, $16,000. 


Assignments 

Assist in planning a national program and developing technical guidance for 
States and directing post-office activities concerned with (1) registering persons 
and families, (2) receiving and answering welfare inquiries, and (3) reuniting 
families in civil defense emergencies. 


Current activities 


A. The Post Office is developing a nationwide program for the collection and 
reporting of data relating to the types of resources which will enhance the capa- 
bility of the National Damage Assessment Center to evaluate total national re- 
sources in the event of an enemy attack upon the United States. 

B. It is developing a system of registration for locating displaced persons and 
reuniting separated families. 


Achievements 


Data covering exact locations of important post-office establishments and facili- 
ties and postal zones in the 50 States and Guam have been furnished to the 
National Damage Assessment Center. 

A Post Office Department manual covering the distribution and processing 
of emergency change-of-address cards and safety notification cards and the opera- 
tion of central postal directories has been initiated. The Department, in co- 
operation with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has begun 
the development of a postal employee training manual for the integration of 
registration and information activities of State and local governments. 
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Plans have been developed for civil emergency use of post-office equipment, ang 
4,000 trucks have been so designated. Necessary emergency operating records 
have been prepositioned in all post-oflice regions. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—-HIGHLIGHTS 


Current budget 
Positions, 1; funds allocated, $15,000. 


Assignment 

Prepare. national emergency plans and develop preparedness programs ¢oy- 
ering (1) coordination of small-business requirements with military and pro- 
curement agencies; (2) utilization of the productive capacity of small busi- 
ness; (3) provision of essential operating information to small businesses; (4) 
financing the restoration of essential businesses damaged by attack; (5) finane 
ing the production of products for military and essential civilian purposes; 
and (6) financing war production activities and necessary wartime conversions, 


Current activities 

The Small Business Administration, in consultation and cooperation with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, is furnishing the full-time services of 
one employee on liaison detail to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
National Damage Assessment Center. This employee is engaged in providing 
technical direction and coordination to the Small Business Adniinistration, 
Washington, and field offices in connection with the cataloging of small plants 
and locating facilities which would be needed in case of an emergency. 


Achievements 

The Administration has developed a comprehensive continuity of government 
program. Preattack measures, e.g., executive reserve recruitment, preposition 
ing of self-triggering action documents, ete., have been taken to provide readi- 
ness in this segment of the mobilization base. 

Emergency organizational plans, staffing requirements, and operational pro- 
cedures are being updated. An executive order has been drafted which would 
clarify areas of postattack operation between the Department of Commerce 
and the Small Business Administration. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—HIGHLIGHTS 
Current budget 
Positions, 1; funds allocated, $15,000. 


Assignment 

Prepare national emergency plans, under the direction of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for the utilization of the agency’s resources 
concerned with health and welfare programs. Under the direction of OCDM, 
prepare plans for the utilization of the agency’s resources in the stabilization 
program. 
Current activities 

Activities of the Veterans’ Administration include the provision of one man 
at the National Damage Assessment Center. 

(1) Shelter.—Shelter construction is included in all new hospital planning. 

(2) Damage assessment.—A capability is maintained to assist the OCDM 
Damage Assessment Center in assessing the effects of attack upon VA facilities 
and resources. 

(3) Emergency operations.—Each VA hospital possesses plans which provide 
for immediate action in the event of an emergency. 


Achievements 

Shelter construction is included in all new Veterans’ Administration hospital 
planning. Each VA hospital has developed plans which provide for immediate 
emergency action. A capability is maintained to assist the OCDM Damage 
Assessment Center in assessing the effects of attack upon VA facilities and 
resources. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
Part [11—Relation to Missile Programs 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1960 


Houser or REPresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mixirary OrrerATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Chet Holifield, Joe M. Kilgore, Mrs. Martha W. 
Griffiths, and R. Walter Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Carey Brewer, 
special consultant; Douglas Dahlin, staff attorney; and Paul Ridgely, 
investigator. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are pleased to have Gen. Curtis LeMay, Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, testify on the Air Force program 
for hardening ICBM sites in the continental United States. 

For the record, I want to state that General LeMay and his staff 
presented a cli assified br iefing on this topic to the committee in execu- 
tive session last Friday. Although some of the material set forth at 
that briefing will not be presented today for security reasons, I am 
hopeful that at least the main points can be covered in this public 
session. 

The main purpose of this series of hearings is to consider the state 
of civil defense preparedness, with particular emphasis on shelters 
for our population. This committee is gravely concerned over the 
present lack of civil defense shelters in our country. We are also 
concerned over the civil defense implic ations of hardened missile 
sites within the continental United States. According to informa- 
tion already made public, the planned locations of some of these 
missiles sites will jeopardize various populated centers in the event 
ofa concentrated enemy assault against these missile bases. 

Because of the widespread fallout of deadly radioactive particles 
in the event of an enemy attack, the location of these sites may also 
endanger the great agricultural heartland of the Nation. 

General LeM: ay, I know that you share this committee’s concern 
for these hazards to our people and to our food resources in the event 
of an enemy attack. As one who has carried a heavy responsibility 
for many years as commander of the Strategic Air Command, »nd 
presently as Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force, I am sure you have 
given much thought and study to this problem. 

Weare pleased to receive your testimony at this time. 
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I want you to know of the high regard our subcommittee has for 
you, sir, and for the service that you have rendered the Nation jn 

eeping us well prepared to deter a possible enemy attack. I know 
every member of our subcommittee shares that respect for you and 
appreciation for the services you have rendered. 

We are now ready to hear your prepared testimony, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. CURTIS E. LeMAY, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF 
USAF; ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. H. C. DONNELLY, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS, USAF 


General LeMay. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and men. 
bers of the subcommittee. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your committee today in connection 
with your hearings on civil defense. 

I understand that you are interested in matters relating to the selec. 
tion of our ICBM sites. In selecting sites there are certain basic 
things that should be kept in mind. First, we must face the fact that 
the United States itself is a target in an all-out war. We must as- 
sume that an enemy will attack all of the basic national strengths 
of our country in an attempt to destroy the total will and capability 
of our country to resist. This means he will attack not only our mili- 
tary forces but also our centers of Government, our urban industrial 
areas, and centers of transportation and communication as well, 
Since many of these targets are located in or immediately adjacent to 
our cities this inevitably means direct attack of population centers, 
themselves. 

Second, in the event of war, the enemy will surely use all of his 
long-range nuclear weapons against the United States before he aban- 
dons his military efforts. That is, we cannot plan on him surrender- 
ing without bringing to bear all of his firepower. 

There are two basic tasks to be ousvied out by our military forces. 
First, they must be able to deter any rational enemy from initiating 
war. Second, if deterrence should fail our military forces must be 
able to fight a war with the objectives of minimizing damage to our 
country and concluding hostilities on terms which are as advantageous 
as possible to this country and which would insure the preservation of 
our freedom and way of life. 

These two basic tasks require the following national capabilities: 

(a) We must maintain as our highest national priority a military 
force capable of counterforce operations. This means a force capa- 
ble of destroying or neutralizing enemy forces which can be em- 
ployed against our Nation. If our forces are to carry out the essen- 
tial military task of minimizing damage to our country, a strong 
strategic force, securely based with quick reaction capability, respon- 
sive to immediate control with high survivability, must be the basic 
element of our total military force. No matter how war is initiated, 
this strategic force must be capable of quickly destroying enemy long- 
range nuclear delivery forces as well as his basic national strengths 
to preclude continued military operations against the United States 
involving repeated atomic attacks. This is the deterrent posture that 
the United States has maintained for the past 15 years. The funda- 
mental soundness of this policy is attested to by the fact that general 
war has been deterred. 
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(6) Our military force must also include an active defense capabil- 
ity to engage enemy forces en route to targets in the United States as 
a further means of minimizing damage to our country and attrition to 
our forces. 

(c) We must also provide protection to our population by prac- 
ticable passive defense measures. Civil defense has the same identical 
objective as counterforce operations and active defense operations, 
namely, minimizing damage to our country and its people. Thus, 
civil hee is a vital element of our national deterrent posture and 
js another factor which must be carefully assessed by any potential 
enemy in calculating his chances of success. 

We are now introducing ICBM’s into the operational inventory of 
our strategic forces. The ICBM program which includes Atlas, 
Titan, and Minuteman missiles, provides for these weapons to become 
a major part of our total strategic capability. Hardening of these 
a will provide high survivability from enemy attack. This is 
an important aspect of the total contribution of our missile force to 
an effective deterrent posture. Current plans call for hardening to 
be introduced early in our missile force buildup. Hardening of our 
ICBM’s, coupled with dispersal and adequate force size, confronts our 
potential enemy with a force which will survive in sufficient quantity, 
no matter what his action, so that the retaliatory blow against him 
will be unacceptable. 

The number of enemy weapons which would be required to destroy 
one of our missile sites is dramatically increased by hardening. De- 
pending upon the yield, accuracy, and reliability assumed for an 
enemy ICBM, the number of his ICBM’s required to knock out one 
of our missiles sites is increased from 2 for a single unhardened site 
to between 10 and 30 for one of our hardened sites now under con- 
struction. Higher levels of hardening will be introduced as required 
which will increase the number of enemy weapons required to between 
20 and 40 weapons for a single U.S. hardened missile site. The enemy 
would have to build a great many missiles to overcome any sizable 
number of U.S. missiles hardened to this degree. Thus, hardened 
missiles are an important element of our total military posture and 
dramatically increase the effectiveness of our deterrent posture. 

If deterrence should fail as a result of an irrational decision on the 
part of a potential enemy, these hardened missile sites will serve to 
reduce the total casualties in the United States. They will draw 
some of the enemy ICBM’s or submarine-launched missiles away 
from our population centers which would otherwise be their targets. 
They will also divert a portion of the total attack away from the 
more densely populated area of the United States. 

It has been suggested from time to time that we deploy our ICBM’s 
outside the United States. There are several reasons why this is not 
a prudent course of action. First of all, most such locations outside 
the United States which are geographically and geologically suited 
for deployment of hardened missiles are within range of the much 
more numerous short-range forces of our potential enemies, including 
nonnuclear forces. Deployment of our ICBM’s in this manner would 
actually increase the potential danger to our civilian population by 
permitting more enemy long-range weapons, including ICBM’s, to 
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be targeted against our urban industrial areas or other targets ¢o- 
located with population centers 

A second consideration is the fact that there could be serious prob- 
lems with regard to unilateral control of our nuclear capable forces 
if we were to deploy our ICBM’s in areas where the United States 
did not have complete sovereignty. 

Perhaps the most important reason against deploying our ICBM’s 

r any significant portion of our strategic forces outside the U nited 
States is the impact that this could have on our deterrent posture, 
The effectiveness of deterrence hinges a great deal on the credibility 
of our response to an attack on our forces. For ex xample, there is no 
doubt in the minds of the Soviets that an attack against our military 
forces deployed within the sovereignty of the U nited States or ot her 
targets within the United States will bring a sure and automatic re- 
sponse; they have violated the sovereignty of the United States itself, 
On the other hand, the Soviets may not be convinced that our response 
would necessarily be automatic if a significant portion of our strategie 
forces were based in open areas outside the United States. In sucha 
case an enemy could be tempted to attack them in a piecemeal f: ashion, 

rationalizing that we would not respond by attacking his home: and 
since this in turn invites a direct attack on the United States itself, 
In view of these considerations we have concluded that the major por- 
tion of our strategic capability must be intimately associated with our 
fundamental sovereignty so that a would-be attacker has no doubt as 
to our response. 

In the selection of specific locations for ICBM sites within the 
United States, the Air Force has given due regard to the potential 
danger to the civilian population from such sites. Missile bases are so 
located that the direct effects of a nuclear attack—blast, heat, and 
prompt radiation—are minimized as far as practicable. The general 
area selected for ICBM units encompasses the less densely populated 
part of the United States. These considerations result in an actual 
reduction in the total number of casualties which would otherwise 
occur in the United States as any enemy attack against hardened 
ICBM units so located serves to dilute the attack against other targets 
that are adjacent to our population centers. 

The detailed criteria established for ICBM site selection includes in 
addition such aspects as coverage of potential enemy targets, maxi- 
mum utilization of existing military facilities, dispersal of individual, 
sites, geological suitability for hardened base construction, and overall 
cost. 

The specific deployment sites are analyzed on a case-by-case basis 
taking into account all elements of the siting criteria. The specific 
site selections must, of course, be based on the best compromise of all 
factors but must insure the operational effectiveness of the force. Ex- 
ceptions to the criteria are made only where the operational factors 
are overriding. 

Diversification of our strategic forces, while not an end to be sought 
at any price, is an important objective. Mobility for a portion of our 
ICBM’s will complicate the targeting problem of a potential enemy 
and place greater demands on his resources. A mobile ICBM presents 
an entirely new and different problem to the enemy. Our larger 
ICBM’s are not well suited to a mobile concept but we are exploiting 
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mobility by developing a railroad version of Minuteman. Mobile 
ICBM’s deployed in the United States will serve to draw enemy fire- 
power away from our urban industrial areas in much the same way as 
our hardened sites. 

In summary, if general war occurs the entire United States will be 
atarget. This means that our industrial complexes, Government con- 
trol centers, transportation and communication centers located in our 
cities, will be targets just as much as our military forces and our 
ICBM sites. The only way to insure that damage to our country is 
minimized is to maintain strong, modern, ready forces that can sur- 
vive any attack and hit back. Our ICBM units would be a very im- 
portant part of such ready forces. she 

Strong, ready, and survivable forces, including ICBM’s, will be a 

werful deterrent. If deterrence should fail, our hardened ICBM’s 
will significantly reduce the total casualties since they will draw fire 
away from tar gets located near large cities. These ICBM forces must 
be considered as protec tion and not potential danger. 

Civil defense is a vital element of our national defense posture. As 
I understand it, the aims of civil defense are the same as ours. We 
harden missile sites so that our missiles will survive an enemy attack. 
Allcivil defense actions tend to harden our population so that they will 
survive an enemy attack. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Thank you, General, for your statement. 

Mr, Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman, I only commend the General for an 
excellent statement with respect to the Air Force’s position in its 
approach to this problem of locating our ICBM’s in areas where the 
least amount of population affected by attack, and a need for harden- 
ing of the bases, and also I am happy to see there i is a great interest 
in the selection of a mobile—maybe I am not phrasing this properly, 
but that the Air Force is considering at this time the mobile units 
of ICBM’s which I think is very essential and important. 

Of course, our committee’s interest is what the effect will be should 
this country be hit by nuclear attack and our hardened bases located 
in areas where the fallout effect would be detrimental, and lethal, to 
a number of our people. 

Ihaven’t had a chance to study carefully the location of all of these 
hardened bases, and exactly what the effect would be should we be 
attacked. The prevailing winds in those areas would naturally tie 
in with an attack and its effect upon our population. 

As you well know, General, this committee for a number of years 
has been vitally interested, we have had you before us, and we have 
visited you out in Omaha at one time with respect to civil defense, 
and we still have a deep interest in it. I would expect that members 
of the staff would have more questions they would like to ask with 
respect to this than I have. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Mr. Kilgore. 


EFFECT ON MINUTEMAN OF CESSATION OF WEAPON TESTING 


Mr. Kircore. General LeMay, I, too, would like to commend you 
for what I think is a fine statement and it is very much in consonance 


with the views of this committee with respect to the importance of 
civil defense. 
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In connection with the Minuteman program, and the concept of 
mobility for it that you spoke of, I would like to ask you a question 
which you may not care to answer in public hearing and, if so, | 
certainly understand, but I am curious about whether the matter of 
continued testing or continued cessation of testing of atomic weapons 
has any direct bearing upon the Minuteman program or the develop. 
ment of a Minuteman missile? 

General LeMay. I think I can give an unclassified answer as to 
the problem. Naturally, if we stop testing atomic weapons it has 
an effect on all future weapons systems we might want to place in 
our inventory in that without testing we cannot guarantee progress 
in the weapons field. 

As far as the Minuteman itself is concerned, we can go ahead and 
complete the development of the carrier portion of it, using weapons 
that we already have. : 

I should say warheads, rather than weapons. 

Mr. Kireore. The question of testing becomes a significant matter 
from a civil defense standpoint. Obviously you balance on the one 
hand the matter of how much fallout and increase in radiation world- 
wide may result from testing, as contrasted on the other hand with 
what might be the anticipated results in the development of a more 
efficient warhead from the testing and with the development of more 
efficient warheads how that may directly bear on our capacity to main- 
tain a deterrent force. 

In that scope—let me ask a further question with the same reserva- 
tion that if your answer shouldn’t be made in open hearing I under- 
stand it, of course—the other question being whether there might be: 
expected to be any material increase in the capacity of the Minuteman 
as a weapon, if testing were to continue, in order that a more efficient 
or effective warhead might be expected to be developed for the Minute- 
man ¢ 

General LeMay. The answer to that is “Yes.” If we would go 
ahead with a testing program we certainly would get more efficient 
warheads and that would add to the efficiency of the Minuteman. 

Mr. Krreore. I think that is all I have. 

General LeMay. I would like to add in case there might be a mis- 
understanding, we already have a warhead for the Minuteman so that 
this can be completed, and we will have a Minuteman which is an effec- 
tive weapons system. However, it could be more effective as time goes 
on if we could continue testing and thereby producing a more efficient 
warhead. 

The same thing is true with the rest of the Minuteman, too, if we 
couldn’t test it any more or develop it further we would stand still. 

Mr. Kuicore. I didn’t intend the question to imply that should there 
be no more testing that it would stop the program. I understand your 
answer to be that without further testing there can be an effective and 
efficient weapons system in the Minuteman, but with further testing 
there could be a more efficient warhead and, hence, weapons system. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. I think your response to that question is entirely 
correct. The history of our development of warheads has been the 
gradual reduction in size, cubic size, and also in weight of the war- 
head, and when you relate that to your propulsion force you are gain- 
ing a tremendous advantage over the warheads we had even 5 or 6 or 
7 years ago. 
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In this field of propulsion at the present time, the Soviets have 
greater thrust than we have in our missiles, and because of that fact 
they can lift a heavier warhead for a greater distance than we 


can, theoretically. 


Now, we may have enough thrust to lift an effective warhead the 
distance we want to lift it, and I am sure we do have, but one of the 
at arguments for continuing testing is to further improve our 
eficiency of the warhead itself, in relation to size, weight, and in 
relation to our thrust power. 


MILITARY RESPONSIBILITIES IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman. 

To what extent, if any, General, does the Defense Department work 
with civil defense ? 

General LeMay. We are working very closely together in all eche- 
lons. When I was at the Strategic Air Command I worked with Mr. 
Peterson, the first head of the Civil Defense Agency. We sent our 
people to his headquarters, his people came to ours, and this con- 
tinued close association is going on today. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. You advised them, of course, against what they 
must protect, I presume? 

General LeMay. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. Do you have actually any people who in case of 
war would be assigned to civil defense? Is there any part of the 
Defense Department ? 

General LeMay. I can’t answer that question. 

I would think not, as planned now, because in case war would come 
I would visualize the Civil Defense Agency going out of business 
and the military forces taking over. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You feel in case of war civil defense would cer- 
tainly be secondary ? 

General LeMay. No, I think they would go on with their work, 
but I think they would probably come under the military forces be- 
cause I don’t think civil defense as set up now has an organization 
capable of carrying out the job. 

rs. GrirrirHs. Do you consider that you would have martial law 
in case of war ? 

General LeMay. I don’t know. I think that would be something to 
be considered after it came about, something that the President might 
have to consider, and it might possibly be that that would be the solu- 
tion. But I do know that the strongest organization in this country 
at the present time to cope with such a large emergency of this sort 
is the military forces. They have greater resources, better communi- 
cations systems, a better overall capability for doing it than the civil 
defense has, for instance, or even the local authorities. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. If you have any knowledge on this subject, or any 
opinion, do you feel that the civil defense is relying upon you also, 
upon the Defense Department, in case of war to take over civil 
defense ? 

General LeMay. I never have asked that particular question, or 
thought about it before, but I would say that most citizens of the 
country are certainly relying on the military for some help in cases 
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like this because they certainly call on us first in case of just a mild 
disaster such as a flood or things of that sort, and we always reported, 
of course. 

Mr. Rrentman. Would the gentlewoman yield ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 


USE OF RESERVE PERSON NEL FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. RieutmMan. You made a very important statement, General, I 
believe in respect to the military being called upon in case of an attack 
in this country to take over in place of civil defense. 

Some time ago I introduced legislation to set up within the Depart- 
ment of Defense an additional service known as the Civil Defense Act 
Section of our Defense Department, and we under that bill would 
provide for the training of all of the people in our Reserve units, and 
prepare them for this “probli em of taking over and carrying on the 
civil defense activities in our country. 

How do you feel about that? 

General LeMay. I think the Reserves could make a very substantial 
contribution in the civil defense field. 

Mr. RreniumMan. They would be directly under the direction of the 
Defense Department, and if trouble arose in this country there would 
be no question but what they would have proper direction, materials, 
and everything necessary to carry on the problem of civil defense. 
They would have the training and the background. 

The fear that I have had through the years has been that under 
civil defense we have no real direction. Every person who is under 
civil defense is a volunteer, under voluntary service. He is not sworn 
to any specific duty or anything else, so if we are called to duty and 
he left his family at home, he might feel that he might better go 
home and protect his family than he would to man a post somewhere. 

Were he in the Reserves he would have to carry out the duty and 
the assignment he was directed to carry out. 

General LeMay. I agree that under military control you would 
probably get. a much more efficient job in case we had such chores to 
carry out, because of the military control you would have over the 
people. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Our committee has for many years, under the 
direction of our chairman here, made a very careful study of this 
whole program and from time to time we have been much perturbed 
about what would happen and what direction our civil defense group 
would be able to carry out if this country were attacked, and how 
effective it would be. 

General LeMay. Well, I believe you would get a much more efficient 
operation if it were military because, in case we do get an attack, 
you are going to have some unpleasant and unpalatable chores to 
carry out with these people. You bring up a very good point. What 
is a man going to do when his family is endangered and he is off 
someplace ‘else? If he feels his duty is one place, he is going to be 
there. 

This is my personal opinion. I favor militarizing the civil 
defense. 
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Mr. Rreutman. This is not very receptive, as far as the Department 
of Defense is concerned, or it was not when this bill was introduced. 
We could not arouse any interest on the part of the Department of 
Defense. 

General LeMay. It is a complicated problem and certainly there are 
other points on the subject. 

Mr. Rrewiman. I am sure there are. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. In case the attack were within the next 24 hours, 
what is the Defense Department really prepared to do along civil 
defense lines ¢ 

General LeMay. I can only give you a general answer to that. 
Wherever we m: inti Lin forces, all of them are available to do what- 
ever is necessary in the same manner that they are available for local 
disasters now. I do not think that the Defense Department at the 
present time—at least I know of nothing in the Air Force, no plan 
to take over an overall responsibility for this problem because it is as- 
signed to the Civil Defense agency. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We found out yesterday, I believe they have 114 
persons per county in the United States working on this problem, so 
that at the present time we really hi ave No c ivil defense and the De- 
fense Department really isn’t trained, either 

General LeMay. It is very difficult to maintain volunteer civilian 
interest in a job of this sort. When civil defense first came into being, 
I was stationed in Ohaha. I know the citizens in Omaha, perhaps 
brought on by the knowledge that the Strategic Air Command Head- 
quarters was there, and they undoubtedly would be a target in case 
of war, took a very active interest in civil defense. They had a very 
good committee headed by Mr. Sam Reynolds, who did an excellent 
job in preparing civil defense pl: ms. We cooperated with them in 
every way we could, offered suggestions, and they came out with a 
very good civil defense plan. They had people nine: various 
types of rescue squads needed, and repair squadrons and things of that 
sort; they knew who was going to be on them, and they actually 
started a little training program. 

But I am sure if you went out there and inspected now you wouldn’t 
find the same degree of efficiency still existing, as they had at their 
peak. 

I don’t know this to be so, but I would think that it probably has 
gone downhill. 

Mrs. Gruirrirus. Thank you. 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Hortrrecp. Governor Hoegh was before us yesterday, and he did 
indicate something along the line of what you have said in that he 
said that approximately “two-thirds of the National Guard units were 
going to be under the control of the Governors, and unless it w 
an extreme military emergency they would not be called into service 
by the Federal Government. He indicated, I think, some 6 or 7 
divisions were subject to immediate call, and something like 20 divi- 
sions would be left in the State, subject to the direc tion of the Gov- 
ernor in aiding in the civil defense emergency. 
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This seems to me as an individual to be a proper function of the 
National Guard, and I am also in accord with Congressman Riehl- 
man’s thinking that probably there should be more thought about the 
Reserves assuming this function. 

(The following material was subsequently received :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas §8. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrRETARY: The Military Operations Subcommittee is engaged in 
a study of civil defense planning and the current status of protective shelter 
construction in the United States. The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
and various Federal agencies carrying out civil defense functions delegated by 
the OCDM have been asked to present oral testimony to the subcommittee on this 
subject. 

It would be helpful if the Department of Defense would submit a statement 
for the record summarizing the civil defense responsibilities of the three military 
services and the use of protective construction, including specifically : 

(1) Adjustments in the roles and missions or functions of the Armed 
Forces relating to civil defense requirements. 

(2) Significant changes in doctrine and operating concepts with respect 
to the use of protective construction in the event of nuclear war; and 

(3) Progress in developing protective construction since the Department's 
testimony to the subcommittee in May 1958. 

Material submitted should be in a form suitable for inclusion in the printed 
record of the hearings. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOvirie.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLiFrie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with your request of March 28, 1960, there 
is enclosed a Department of Defense statement for your use in connection with 
the hearings on civil defense being conducted by your committee. 

The statement has been prepared in two parts. Enclosure No. 1 provides a 
summary of the responsibilities of the three military departments and their 
functions (item 1) of your request. Enclosure No. 2 contains the information 
requested by items (2) and (3) of your recent letter. The material furnished 
is based on the assumption that your request applied only to personnel shelters. 

We will be happy to furnish any additional information on this subject that 
you or your committee might require in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. FINUCANE. 


ENCLOSURE No. 1 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STATEMENT ON RESPONSIBILITIES AND F‘UNCTIONS OF 
THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS RELATING TO CIVIL DEFENSE 


Modern warfare has created a condition wherein the entire resources of the 
Nation must be included in defense plans. Civil defense and military defense 
are highly interdependent; a weakness in one may lead to weakness in the other, 
a failure in one may lead to a failure in the other. 

The Department of Defense fully supports the need for a strong civil defense 
as an inseparable part of our total posture of national security which has the 
objective of preserving our people and their fundamental values and institu- 
tions. Our strategy and that of our allies is one of deterrence. Our purpose is 
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to make clear that aggression against us cannot profit the aggressor. Our mili- 
tary power, our ability and will to prevail, together with civil defense measures, 
provide that deterrence. Therefore, it does not appear prudent to neglect the 
civil defense mission because without it our national security as well as our 
national strategy becomes incomplete. 

Today, and until armaments can be reduced with adequate safeguards, ade- 
quate military power is essential to our efforts of assuring peace. To deter 
an attack against us we must have military power, and the will to use that 
power if need be, that is sufficiently flexible to meet appropriately the range 
of threats available to an aggressor. The combat readiness of our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and the military forces of our allies provides strong deterrent 
power. It must continue strong in the future and a strong civil defense pro- 
gram is an increasingly important part of our deterrent posture. Such a pro- 
gram will strengthen the conviction and credibility of our firm resolve to meet 
aggression with force. If our policy of deterrence should ever fail, then mili- 
tary power and civil defense are our assurance of survival and of prevailing. 

Civil defense must remain under civil authority in accordance with the policy 
and intent of the Congress expressed in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
as amended. Civil government at all levels must prepare itself now for the 
accomplishment of its assigned emergency mission with its own resources. In 
the initial phases, following a nuclear attack, our national recovery effort would 
be of necessity decentralized, depending on the circumstances, down to the 
local community. Most of the larger communities in the United States include 
military units either active or reserve. Some military units, due to circum- 
stances, could not immediately be employed in their assigned combat role, and 
could therefore be employed under military control to assist their community 
or other communities in their recovery effort. In this respect, it is also im- 
portant to remember that many of our military installations would also receive 
severe damage and require a recovery effort on the part of our military forces. 
Accordingly, it is considered to be of the utmost importance that all elements of 
civil government provide such an effective civil defense program that, except 
for local cases of extreme damage, they will not be compelled to rely on mili- 
tary assistance in accomplishing the civil defense mission. 

The “National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization,” published 
in October 1958, sets forth the responsibilities of all levels of government, in- 
dustry, and the public relating to civil defense and defense mobilization. Annex 
7, thereto, “The Role of the Military” supports and amplifies the national 
plan by setting forth the responsibilities and procedures of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in assisting civil authorities in both civil defense planning 
and emergency wartime operations. 

Military support to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emer- 
gency task within the mission of all Federal active duty and Reserve units of 
the military services, to be performed when essential military requirements will 
permit. Inherent in the acceptance of this task by the Department of Defense 
are these two basic principles: 

1. In the event of an attack on the United States, active defense of the Nation, 
offensive combat operations, and immediate deployments and essential pre- 
parations therefor, will be the paramount and most immediate tasks of certain 
U.S. Armed Forces. Also, certain other military manpower and materiel re- 
sources will be required for the support of these defensive and counteroffensive 
actions. 

2. Military resources other than those in 1, above, can be made temporarily 
available to assist the civil authorities in civil defense operations, provided 
that: 

(a) Such support does not interfere with the essential military mission. 

(b) Resources thus committed will be responsible to military command and 
remain under military control (with the exception of consumable items, such as 
food, fuel, and clothing) and will be subject to recall to meet the operations re- 
quirements of the military mission. 

Military resources are acquired by the Department of Defense to meet opera- 
tional and support requirements which are levied by the military mission of 
the Armed Forces. Priority claim on military resources for military purposes 
prevents their precommitment for nonmilitary purposes. The earmarking of 
military units for a primary civil defense role is infeasible because the pattern 
and effects of attack are unpredictable. Thus, such predesignation of forces 
might wastefully divert military resources from performing the basic task of 
our Armed Forces—to carry the war to and destroy the enemy who is the 
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source of attacks in the United States. Military assistance is complementary 
to but not a substitute for civil participation in civil defense. It would, there- 
fore, be extremely hazardous to assume that the military could meet a sub- 
stantial share of the civil defense requirements while simultaneously conducting 
necessary military operations. An effective civil defense plan must include the 
civil population at large in civil defense operations to assure the survival of the 
Nation and its military power. 

The present condition of international tension requires continuous action to 
keep the manpower mobilization base at a maximum level for any contingency, 
Effective manpower mobilization means not only a proper military manpower 
buildup but also proper defense support from the civil economy, including 
proper civil defense support. 

While the military must be prepared for prompt and vigorous action in the 
event civil law-enforcement agencies are unable to cope with a situation requir- 
ing emergency military assistance for the maintenance of law and order, short 
of martial law, it will be provided as a supplement to, rather than a substitute 
for, State and local law-enforcement agencies and will be rendered through 
those agencies. Such emergency military assistance will be withdrawn promptly 
when it is evident the need no longer exists. 

Martial law will not be imposed except when the agencies of the civil law 
have been paralyzed, overthrown, or overpowered and are unable to operate 
and function adequately. Martial law cannot be imposed without specifie 
executive authorization. Priority will be given to support civil authorities in 
maintaining law and order. In areas where martial law has been declared by 
the President, the military authorities will perform all acts reasonably neces- 
sary for the restoration and maintenance of public order, until such time as it 
is determined that the appropriate civil authorities are able to operate and 
function adequately. 

Appropriate Department of Defense directives have assigned specific responsi- 
bilities in civil defense to the military departments including the responsibility 
for the development of emergency plans. 

The primary responsibility for coordinating the planning and coordinating and 
controlling the rendering of military assistance to civil authorities in domestic 
emergencies is that of the Department of the Army. The Departments of the 
Navy and the Air Force are responsible for rendering such assistance, con- 
sistent with the requirements of their primary mission, as may be deemed 
necessary by the Zone of Interior Army Commander or appropriate higher 
authority. 

The military departments’ emergency plans are designed to cope with any 
foreseeable contingency: they include provisions for emergency assistance, con- 
sistent with the execution of the primary military mission, to local and State 
government authorities in civil defense emergencies wherein civil authorities 
are incapable of operating without this support. These plans are coordinated 
with Federal, State, and local civil defense plans to a degree consistent with 
military security requirements. The heavily populated areas of the United 
States receive the most attention in planning for military support during civil 
defense emergencies. 

Military planning, training assistance, and operational liaison are provided 
to civil authorities at all levels in order to assist in the attainment of an adequate 
capability for civil defense operations. The military installations distributed 
throughout the United States often have common problems of defense and pro- 
tection with adjacent communities under civil government. Coordination of 
planning, for protective measures before attack and recovery measures after 
attack, between civil authorities and the military services is necessary to ayoid 
conflicts. Local coordination permits the military commander to respond quickly 
to civil defense emergencies, if the military resources can be made available 
for that purpose. 

Mutual support during emergency conditions must be the guiding principle 
for both the military plans and civil defense plans. 

Included in the membership of each OCDM regional civil and defense mobiliza- 
tion board are Department of Defense representatives from the Army and assist- 
ant representatives from the Navy and Air Force. This representation is mu- 
tually beneficial to the Department of Defense and OCDM in civil defense and 
defense mobilization planning. 

The training program for both Active and Reserve military forces in domestic 
emergency operations is designed to provide for prompt assembly and employ- 
ment of forces in an emergency operation. A major objective is to improve the 
procedures by which military skills can best be employed in the emergency. 
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Generally, the skills available within the services are well suited to disaster 
operations and frequently training is necessary only as an extension to that 
received for the basic skill possessed by the individual. However, personnel 
are given basic indoctrination in atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, and 
the characteristics and effects of natural disaster. The training of commanders 
and staffs is given particular emphasis. 

The National Guard forces which are not in the active Federal military sery- 
ice are available to the State Governors for support of civil defense operations, 
and remain under State control until ordered or called into active Federal 
military service. 

The use of the Armed Forces Reserve components during domestic emergency 
operations and when called or ordered to active duty is governed by the same 
concepts that apply to Regular forces. It is the mission of the Reserve to 
provide trained units and qualified individuals to be available for active duty 
whenever necessary to meet the requirements of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in excess of those of the Regular components. 

Other aspects of civil defense generally considered to be the collateral re- 
sponsibilities of the Armed Forces include the furnishing of information and 
reports to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization with respect to attack 
warning and nuclear detonations, radiological fallout, aerial reconnaissance, 
and Conelrad. 

In addition, the Department of Defense provides the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization with information relating to anticipated forms of attack 
and defensive procedures. This assistance includes guidance as to likely at- 
tack areas. OCDM has access to data on nuclear weapons effects not related 
directly to military operations. Direct liaison between OCDM and DOD (De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency) facilitates the exchange of this type of informa- 
tion. 

Technical advice and assistance is provided OCDM in passive defense planning 
in the biological, chemical, and radiological fields, and in the development and 
testing of survival equipment. 


ENCLOSURE No. 2 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE STATEMENT ON PROTECTIVE SHELTER CONSTRUCTION 


1. Significant changes in doctrine and operating concepts with respect to the use 
of protective construction in the event of nuclear war 

The doctrine of the Department of Defense on protective construction in gen- 
eral was formalized by directive and instruction in 1956 and has been imple- 
mented by memorandum, instruction, and planning documents by the various 
military departments. This doctrine, as it relates specifically to personnel 
protection, provides for a level of protection comparable to that established by 
the national policy on shelters which was announced by Leo A. Hoegh, Direc- 
tor, OCDM, in May 1958. 

Within the scope of action under the national policy on shelters, operating 
concepts are continually being sought, discussed, and pursued to tentative con- 


clusions. At the present time, these concepts have had little effect on doctrine 
and policy. 


2. Progress in developing protective construction since the Department's testi- 
mony to the subcommittee in May 1958 

The Department of Defense has prepared a document for internal use entitled 
“Protective Construction Review Guide.’ This will provide a systematic¢ pro- 
cedure for integrating the essential strategic, operational, and engineering fac- 
tors which must be considered in developing a program from the inception of 
the requirements through the determination of the required degree of protection 
to the construction of the necessary facility. The Department of Defense is 
giving attention to the practical aspects of a fallout shelter plan for military 
personnel and dependents at military installations. Actual construction prog- 
Tess will be dependent upon resources available as weighed against necessary 
operational requirements. 

A. The Department of the Army.—The Army, recognizing that passive defense 
preparedness is essential to the success of a deterrent strategy, has recently 
completed an exhaustive study aimed at improving the passive defense measures 
for the protection of Armed Forces. This study was undertaken in considera- 
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tion of the posture the Army must maintain to fulfill its responsibilities in the 
prosecution of a war as well as the provision of support to civilian recovery 
operations. The results of the study provide a basis for important actions re- 
lated to such matters as continuity of command, emergency survival needs, 
planning and operations, protection, dispersion, ete. 

Consistent with Department of Defense policy Army installations in the con- 
tinental United States are, for the most part, utilizing on an improvised basis 
the protection to personnel which is afforded by basements, masonry constructed 
buildings, and other structures such as the casemates of old coast artillery sites, 
The underground magazines in the launching areas of certain Nike sites also 
provide a significant measure of fallout protection for the crews while not in 
action. In some ¢ases, facilities have a built-in resistance to fallout effects be- 
cause of the nature of the mission conducted—i.e., explosive industry. 

In planning for the utilization of protection afforded by existing structures, 
personnel have been assigned shelter areas, and indoctrinated relative to emer- 
gency signals, routes, etc. 

Wide distribution of home fallout shelter designs developed by OCDM has 
also been made. 

Minimum fallout protection for operating personnel has been incorporated in 
the construction design of two major communications facilities while another 
hardened facility is being constructed to conduct machine analysis of postattack 
capabilities of ordnance industrial resources. 

As a result of the passive defense study mentioned previously, all installations 
have been included in an “order of priority” for future protective construction 
projects for the CONUS Army. 

B. The Department of the Navy.—Following detailed evaluation of the results 
of full-scale tests on personnel shelters, the Navy is now proceeding with prep- 
aration of standard designs for those structures which appear to be the most 
promising. The ultimate objective of this standardization program is to have 
available a family of shelter designs for the Navy ashore, ranging from fallout 
types at one extreme to highly resistant blast shelters at the other. Once the 
designs are completed, plans include stocking certain components of the shel- 
ters—these components can then be issued as a package when required. To 
date, an underground group shelter, corrugated steel arch, 25 by 48 feet adapted 
from the standard ammunition magazine, provides protection for 80 to 100 
people for a 2-week time period, and an underground group shelter using paral- 
lel lines of corrugated steel or reinforced concrete cattle pass or pipe sections 
connected by reinforced concrete headers containing entrances and utilities will 
provide protection for from 50 to 75 people for a time period of 2 weeks. 

A new blast closure device has been especially developed for personnel pro- 
tective shelters, and prototypes of two sizes are being tested. 

The Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, under a project sponsored by 
OCDM, has conducted a series of habitability studies of a modification of the 
standard 100-man Navy semiburied shelter. Also, the effects of a firestorm on 
the interior atmosphere of the shelter are being investigated. Thus far, the 
tests have shown that the structure can accommodate 100 persons for a 2-week 
time period without undue strain. 

A construction contract is being processed for the erection of one of the 
standard underground metal arch shelters at the National Naval Medical Center. 
This is a 25- by 48-foot buried shelter designed for 80 to 100 people for 2 weeks’ 
stay time. It is planned to test the equipment and design criteria by having 
personnel occupy the structure to determine adequacy of air supply, water 
storage capacity, humidity, ete. A special feature to be studied is a sand filter 
of German design. Upon completion of these tests, this structure will be turned 
over to the National Naval Medical Center for use as a personnel shelter. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks publication, ‘Personnel Protective Shelters 
and Protective Construction,’ has been revised to include the latest data in 
weapon effects and shelter design. This publication concerns itself with weapon 
effects, weapon characteristics, means of protection, categories and classes of 
protection, targeting, attack and disaster considerations, design and constructive 
considerations for protective construction, equipment, and protective shelter. 
Also covered in more detail than heretofore is the design of utilities, entrance- 
ways, appurtenances, and foundations. 

C. The Department of the Air Force——A study was initiated of Air Force 
definitive designs to determine which designs could be modified most economically 
to provide fallout protection. The principal method of accomplishing this was 
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by the inclusion of functional basement areas, which would also serve as person- 
nel shelters. The types of facilities which have been studied are hospitals, 
chapels, headquarters buildings, dormitories, and service clubs. 

SAC has been authorized to construct a pilot model fallout shelter at Offutt 
Air Force Base, Nebr. This will be a 100-man shelter located within the KC—135 
operational area. Completion is forecast for May 1960 and upon completion, SAC 
will conduct equipment tests and personnel physiological and environmental 
studies under Air Force operational conditions. This structure will be a cor- 
rugated arch 15 by 81 feet, buried with the arch top at grade level but with 
4 feet 6 inches of earth mounded over. Mechanical ventilation, a gasoline- 
powered motor-generator set, water storage, and chemical toilets will be provided. 

Using data developed by the Corps of Engineers, Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory, and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, a draft of a 
pamphlet on design and construction of fallout protecfion has been developed. 
Publication is forecast for May 1960. This publication will become a part of 
the 88 series of Air Force pamphlets which outline approved criteria and 
standards for the design and construction of Air Force facilities. 


NATURE OF MODERN WAR 


Mr. Howtrrevp. I would like to ask your opinion on the type of war 
that would occur in the forthcoming missile age, given an attack by 
any nation upon another nation. Would the kind of war be such as we 
have had in the past, lasting for a period of several years, or do you 
think, with the capacity of these weapons that we have now and the 
ability to deliver them without military defensive tactics being able 
to stop them, that the war would be a short war ? 

General LeMay. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can’t read the future any 
better than anyone else. I would think, however, that with the 
weapons systems that are in existence at the present time that if we 
got into a general war that it couldn’t last — long. That is, the de- 
cision probably would be rendered very quickly and maybe sporadic 
fighting, and things of that sort, guerrilla-type attack, would go on 
for a period of time afterward, but large-scale fighting, I think, 
would be over in a reasonably short period of time. 

Mr. Howtrretp. Without trying to pin you down to a time period, 
would it be reasonable to say it would be a matter of days, or possibly 
a week or so, maybe 2 or 3 weeks, rather than a matter of 3 or 4 
years, as in the case of World War IT? 

General LeMay. I think so. With the destructive power of the 
weapons in existence, the destruction would be so great that you 
wouldn’t have the resources to carry out the large-scale fighting after 
such an attack. 

Mr. Hortrieip. Then your thought would be that for all practical 
purposes the war would have to be waged with a force in being and 
ma position to retaliate immediately ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct. I don’t think you will have time 
to build up any forces, call them to active duty, train them, and equip 
them, and things of that sort as we have done in the past. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. This would fall in line, then, very closely with 
Congressman Riehlman’s bill, the intent of his bill, which would be 
to use the Reserves in the area where they are already living and for 
the purposes that would be needed in view of the fact that there would 
be little likelihood that we would have months to call men into mili- 
tary units and organize them in a military way, and transport them, 
as we did in wars of the past? 
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General LeMay. That is true, but that doesn’t mean we can’t have 
home Reserve units trained up to the point where they could imme- 
diately come to active duty and participate In a gener ral w ay. 

However, as I see it, the trend is going to be away from the direct 
combat participation because of the expensive and complicated 
weapons systems coming into the program now. The Atlas, Titan, and 
the other complicated weapon systems are so costly and complex that 
we just cannot stand the inefficiency of putting part-time people on 
them. We are having troubles keeping the training up of people we 
have 7 days a week. 

I see the trend of the Reserves and the National Guard away from 
such weapons systems and more into the support area, which is just 
as vital. They will be playing on the defense team, the same as any- 
oné else, but they will be making their participation in other ways. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rrenuman. I just want to make this comment : I wouldn't want 
the record to stand in any respect that I didn’t feel we had a program 
for civil defense in this country. I think Governor Hoegh has worked 
very hard to bring into being a program and would like to have it be 
an. effective program. The great question that I have is whether or 
not, dealing with all civilians in this Nation, and volunteers, whether 
or not in the case of emergency it will be an effective program. That 
is the thing that bothers me. I want to make that very clear, Mr. 
Chairman, on the record. 


FALLOUT DUE TO MISSILE BASE SITING 


Mr. Horirretp. General, you have testified that an attack might well 
run from 10 to 30 times the attack on an unhardened site. 

Has the Air Force calculated the increased fallout that would occur 
in terms of both the quantitative amount of the megatonnage and the 
intensity and the downwind spread of the radioactivity Has the Air 
Force actually calculated these results ¢ 

General LeMay. We have looked at the fallout that might occur 
from various types of attacks, and this was included, yes. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We have noted in the public announcements of the 
location of sites that some of your sites are upwind from cities, such 
as Kansas City and Omaha, to mention two, rather than downwind. I 
use upwind and downw ind in the sense that the winds are from the 
west to the east, generally speaking. 

General LeMay. You are upwind and downwind from some place 
wherever you go. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. That is true. It is much better to be downwind than 
upwind from the centers of population. 

General LeM. AY. W hen you are upwind, somebody else is downwind. 
The answer is “yes,” we have considered all of that and come up with 
a solution to the problem—and it is a compromise, that is granted. 
That we have been able to do. 
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OCDM RESPONSIBILITY TO RECOMMEND SITES 


Mr. Hottrrecp. Has the Air Force recognized the increased inten- 
sity that would be downwind from hardened bases to the extent that 
they have recommended the hardening of civilian populations down- 
wind, specifically in areas which would be affected by heavy attack ? 

General LeMay. I don’t know that the Defense Department has 
ever made any such recommendation. However, I would think that 
this would be more properly a recommendation of the Civil Defense 
agency. 

Mr. Howirretp. It would be if they were aware of the increased 
danger. Jam not sure that they are aware of the resulting increased 
danger. 

General LeMay. I can’t say positively that they are aware of it, but 
let me say we have certainly been working with them closely enough 
that they should be aware of it. 


COST OF HARDENED SITES 


Mr. Houirrevp. What is the major cost of hardening a missile site as 
compared to a soft site ? 

General LeMay. I would rather have one of my budget people an- 
swer that. 


STATEMENT OF COL. DUWARD L. CROW, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Colonel Crow. It would cost us about $15 million more to go the 
hardened route than to use the soft. 

Mr. Hortrreip. $15 million per squadron 4 

Colonel Crow. Per squadron; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hortrretp. What does it cost per soft site per squadron ? 

Colonel Crow. About $133 million, all told. 

Mr. Hortrretp. You are telling the committee there would be only 
$15 million difference between 133 in the soft site and the hardened 
base ? 

Colonel Crow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrrecp. Per squadron ? 

Colonel Crow. Yes, sir; but it is not quite that simple because our 
first squadrons are the soft squadrons, and the later squadrons would 
be the hardened squadrons, and would not only incorporate the harden- 
ing but also additional improvements, so you just cannot substract the 
15 from the figure I gave you to come up with the cost of a hardened 
squadron. 

COST OF ATLAS BASE 


Now, the figure of 133 which I gave you is the cost for the initial soft 
Atlas squadron. The later hardened improved squadrons will cost 
about $152 million. 

Mr. Rorack. For the Atlas? 

Colonel Crow. That is for the Atlas. 

Mr. Rozackx. What is the percentage increase? There has been a 
figure reported to a Senate committee that hardening increases costs 
by 10 percent. Isthata reasonable figure ? 
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Colonel Crow. Yes, sir; if you consider the figure of 133—I gave 
you 15. Ten percent of 133 is 13.3, so in order of magnitude, 10 per- 
cent is a fair figure. It would probably be a little bit on the low side. 

Mr. Rosack. You are referring to Atlas sites? 

Colonel Crow. I am referring to Atlas sites and the figures are 
comparable for the Titan also. 


COST OF TITAN BASE 


Mr. Rozack. Are they higher for the Titan ? 

Colonel Crow. They are roughly the same. 

Mr. Rosack. Are the figures classified for cost on the Titan bases? 

Colonel Crow. In the aggregate, considering a squadron without 
specific identification ; no, sir, they are not. 

Mr. Rosackx. What are those cost estimates for the Titan hardened ? 

Colonel Crow. The hardened Titan is about $138 million. 

General Donnexiy. There will be no soft Titans. 


COST OF MINUTEMAN BASE 


Mr. Ropack. What are the relationships with regard to the Minute- 
man ¢ 

Colonel Crow. The hardened Minuteman will cost about $58 
million. 

Mr. Rozack. There will be no soft Minutemen but there will be 
mobile Minutemen ? 

Colonel Crow. That is correct. 

General DonneEtty. That is right. 

Mr. Ropackx. What will be the difference in costs ? 

Colonel Crow. We hope to get the mobile Minuteman squadron at 
about the same cost we will get the hardened because we are in a posi- 
tion to trade off the hardening cost for the additional equipments that 
would be required for the mobile and additionally if we can lease part 
of the railway equipment it will reduce our initial capital investment 
so we hope to be able to come out about the same. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Then would this mean that a mobile Minuteman 
squadron would have approximately the same firepower as a hardened 
Atlas squadron ¢ 

Colonel Crow. I think that is a rather difficult comparison to make, 
sir. 

General LeMay. Initially, I would say “Yes, sir,” but initially we 
have no actual operational experience in operating these missiles, so 
we really don’t know yet how many missiles we should have to get 
the most efficient use of the overhead we might have in squadrons and 
larger units. The same thing is true of putting them on trains. I 
would say that probably the mobile squadrons would have less fire- 
power than the fixed squadrons. It will probably be a little harder to 
control them, requiring more overhead and you soon run out of effi- 
cient use of the overhead, so you would probably want a smaller num- 
ber of missiles in the mobile units. 
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] PLANNED DATES OF MISSILE READINESS 


Mr. Hottrtevp. I am not sure that my question is proper, although 
I think probably the answer, if not given now, will be given from time 
to time before public congressional committees, and be printed—in 
some instances it has already been printed. 

My question would be about the time period within which we hope 
to have our Atlas bases hardened—1965 or 1971% What is the year? 

General LeMay. Before then. 

Colonel Crow. It would be considerably earlier than that. The 
dates, of course, would be classified. 
a General DonNELLY. We would like to keep it classified, but it would 
t be considerably earlier than the 1965 time period. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Let me ask you to relate that time period, what- 
ever it might be, to the time period in which your mobile Minutemen 
will be available. 

Colonel Crow. It would be roughly a year earlier. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Most of your ICBM squadrons have been an- 

) nounced as being located on SAC bases. Is there any bar to placing 
any of these squadrons on an Army or Navy base if they were located 
& | in better areas? 


ie 


SITING OF MISSILES AT SAC BASES 


General LeMay. I would say there is no bar. It depends on the 

be facilities that exist on the base. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Your SAC complex, of course, is quite a big com- 
plex, and it does have a mission at the present time, and will have for 
the interim period of handling the SAC planes and the SAC support. 

The question I am asking is related to the fact that you will in 


at effect be concentrating two types of activity at a single base. 

3i- General LeMay. The missile activity is concentrated there, but 

at only the support phases of it. The missiles, themselves, are not on 

rt the base. ‘They are dispersed in the area. 

mt Mr. Howirretp. You use the same support facilities for the SAC 
, bombers in general as for the missiles? 

an General LeMay. That is correct. You require machine shops, bar- 

ed racks space, communications, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Rozack. What about the airfield? Do you require the airlift 
ke, capacity which only a SAC base provides ? 

General LeMay. Airfields in the vicinity are useful to bring mis- 
we siles in quickly from the production source, and things of that sort. 
so They are useful for bringing spare parts in to repair missiles that are 
vet out of commission. In other words, using airlift instead of ee 
nd a vast quantity of these very expensive items. An airfield is useful. 

I Certainly you don’t require an airfield as extensive as you require for 
ire- | Strategic Air operations. 
- to Mr. Ropack. In a statement made to the House Appropriations 
offi- Committee by the Air Force, all SAC bases have facilities for the 


im- 


_ mnissile squadron, and the intention was to provide logistic support at 
each base which required that type of airlift facility. 
General LeMay. That is not so. 
Mr. Ronack. Let me read that sentence : 


To provide the capability most economically, missile squadrons should be 
| located on or near existing Defense Department installations having flying facil- 
| ities capable of accommodating the heavy cargo airlift. 


54223—60——11 
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Does that make sense? 

General LeMay. That is correct, but certainly you can accommodate 
heavy cargo aircraft in fields other ‘than Strategic Air Command fields, 

Mr. Roz: ack. What I mean is, is it essential or is it desirable to haye 
airfields capable of handling heav y cargo planes? 

General LeMay. I would not say that it was absolutely essential. 
There are some places where we could truck these missiles into the sites 
from the factory, or ship them on railroad cars, and things of that sort. 
I couldn’t say that it was absolutely essenti: al. 

Mr. Ropack. It is a fact, is it not, in any event that all your SAC 
bases are missile bases, planned or actual ? 

General LeMay. I don’t think that is so. 

General DonneE.Ly. No. 

Mr. Rosack. Let us put it the other way around, that all missile 
bases are chosen or located at SAC bases. 

General LeMay. Well, they are all located at SAC bases because all 
of our intercontinental missiles belong to the Strategic Air Command, 
and they are all SAC bases. 

Wait a minute, I think I understand what you are getting at, now, 
You are trying to say we have located all of our missiles quadrons at 
Strategic Air Command flying activities. Is that what you are getting 
at ¢ 

Mr. Rorzack. I read that in the testimony to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

General LeMay. My answer is: “No, we have not.” At the present 
time we have announced that we are going into Lowry Air Force Base, 
which is a training command establishment, not SAC. We are also 
going into Warren Air Force Base, which is an old Indian fighting 
post, and has no flying field at all there. 

Mr. Rosack. So he: avy cargo airlift would not necessarily be a 
consideration ? 

General LeMay. It is a consideration, yes. Wetry to do it the best 
way, and having air access to these activities is certainly desirable, but 
I wouldn’t say it was absolutely mandatory and essential in every case. 

Mr. Ropack. Very good. 

Now when you talk about criteria for selection of bases to accom- 
modate certain criteria, for example, to minimize fallout, if possible, 
you are talking only about selection of available SAC sites! 

General LeMay. I was not. We looked at every site. Every pos- 
sible site. 

Mr. Ropack. Do you have anny site on which a missile is or will be 
located that is not a SAC site ? 

General LeMay. Say that again. 

Mr. Rozack. Do you have any fixed missile installation that will 
be located off a SAC site? 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. Which one? 

General LeMay. Lowry, Warren, those are the two that have been 
announced, and those two bases were not SAC bases. Warren, | 
think, is now, but—— 

Mr. Ropacx. Are they under the control of the Strategic Air Con- 
mand ? 

General LeMay. Warren is but Lowry is not. 
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Mr. Rovacx. Will it be transferred to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand ¢ 

General LeMay. It may. I don’t think it is contemplated at the 
present time. . 

Mr. Rorack. Is that the only installation that is not in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command upon which missiles will be sited 4 

General LeMay. They are the only ones that have been an- 
nounced—Lowry and Warren. 


SHELTERS AT MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Hotirrecp. General, may I ask you if there have been any 
steps taken at any of your missile sites to provide shelter protection 
for nonoperational personnel and civilian dependents at these bases? 

General LeMay. No. 

Mr. Hotirretp. There has been no program to place them in un- 
derground shelters? They are considered as expendable as the rest 
of the population ? 

General LeMay. I wouldn’t put it that bluntly; no. We have 
evacuation plans that I think are quite well along and practical. We 
have exercised them. I think we have gone far beyond what the nor- 
mal activity has been around the area. The last civil defense exercise 
that I looked at out in the Omaha area I looked at from the air just 
to watch the traffic flow and the routing, and so forth. We evacuated 
Offutt completely with the exception of the essential personnel we 
had to have. All the dependents went, not only the people living on 
the base, but the great percentage of the force living off the base. 

My observation at the time was that we were about the only ones 
interested enough to participate in the exercise, 

Mr. Hoxtrrecp. And you did evacuate most of the nonoperational 
personnel ¢ 

General LeMay. All of the nonoperational personnel. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Where did you evacuate them to? 

General LeMay. We had a prepared place. 

Mr. Honirretp. Above ground ¢ 

General LeMay. Above ground. 

Mr. Hotiay. And without shelters ? 

General LeMay. Yes; shelter, but not shelter against substantial 
radiation. Not underground shelters. 


CIVIL DEFENSE SHELTERS 


Mr. Houirieip. You have stated that you are hardening your mis- 
sile sites so that the missiles will survive an enemy attack. I think 
you have made a very good case for the necessity of it. 

I ask you if you think that our population should be hardened so 
that they will survive an enemy attack ¢ 

General LeMay. I answered that, I think, in my statement here, 
to the effect that if you harden the civilian population that is certainly 
something that a potential enemy has to take into account. I don’t 
believe that I would be for a full-scale program of building an anti- 
radiation shelter for every citizen in the country. I think the pro- 
gram should be encouraged, that they should do something for them- 
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selves along this line. I think we should do something, but I don't 
believe that I could say that I believe we should have a shelter for 
everyone. 

Mr. Houiriecp. Are you familiar with the study that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy conducted last year concerning a hypo- 
thetical attack on this country, in which 263 weapons representing a 
total of 1,446 megatons were used on 224 targets? Are you familiar 
with that? 

General LeMay. I have certainly looked at a great number of 
studies. I don’t remember that I actually looked at this particular 
one. 

Mr. Ho trtexp. I believe the general has one right there. Will you 
open that up to the map on the seventh day, please. H plus 7 hours, 
or D plus 2 days. 

General DonnEeLLy. We have D plus 2 days, and D plus 2 weeks, 
Here is D plus 2 days. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. This is a total of 1,446 megatons, General, and the 
radioactivity runs from around 5,000 roentgens an hour, on down to 
zero, of course, in some areas. Now, this attack is, of course, an at- 
tack possibly of a magnitude that would occur on 14 hardened bases 
according to your own formula. And in that particular attack, 50 
million people were killed, and 22 million people were injured. 

Testimony before our committee at that time indicated that quonset- 
type shelters 3 feet underground, such as were used in the tests in 
Nevada, if they were given to those people, would have reduced the 
fatalities from 50 million to 5 million, and the injured list would go 
down by a greater proportion. 

Now, in the face of that kind of scientific testimony, would you say 
that the expenditure of $100 per person in the United States would 
be exorbitant to obtain a saving of 45 million people out of a potential 
50 million casualties? 


ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


General LeMay. I don’t think the problem is quite that simple, Mr. 
Chairman. Certainly, you can reduce the casualty rate if you have 
properly prepared shelters. The shelters cost money. 

Mr. Houtrterp. It is estimated it will cost between $17 and $20 bil- 
lion for that type of shelter for the people of the United States, radia- 
tion shelters. This is about a 6 months’ military budget, for one 
shot. Six months. Not every year. Not $40 billion a year. 

General LeMay. That is true, but if you spend this money for 
shelters, I think you have to call that expenditures for defense. 

Mr. Ho.irtep. Certainly. 

General LeMay. Then the question comes of what will give you 


the most defense. Building holes in the ground to crawl into, or build | 


ing something to fight with that will add to your deterrent force. 
r. Hoxrrieip. Does it necessarily have to be either one or the 
other? 
General LeMay. Not necessarily ; no. 
Mr. Ho.irtetp. Then, if we would consider adding $5 billion a year 
to your military budget of $40 billion a year for a period of, let us 
say, 5 years, in order to have this deterrent effect that a relatively 
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safe population would have under those circumstances, do you think 
that would be a good expenditure, or not? 

General LeMay. The amount that you put into it—I am not pre- 
pared to answer right off the cuff, now. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Let us take the testimony of the scientists and 
engineers who have calculated this and who have testified—and I am 
asking you the question, I am not asking you to verify the amount— 
I am asking you the question that if $20 billion would do the job of 
making the difference between 50 million casualties and 5 million 
casualties, do you think, from a deterrent standpoint, that it would 
be worthwhile to add another $5 billion to the budget each year? 


DEFENSIVE VERSUS OFFENSIVE EFFORTS 


General LeMay. That is the question I am trying to answer, Mr. 
Chairman, and I don’t think I would put that much money into holes 
in the ground to crawl into, that I would rather spend more of it on 
offensive weapon systems to deter the war in the first place. 

In other words, I see any great expenditure for this sort of thing 
to be what I call a maginot line concept, and I think it is doomed to 
failure. 

Mr. Houirievp. It is not a maginot line, though, to harden your 
retaliatory power ? 

General LeMay. No; that isn’t, because you are hardening offensive 
weapons systems. 

r. Hotirievp. Certainly; but it depends upon complete deterrents, 
and if that complete deterrence or fear of the retaliation fails, then 
you are gambling with your population. 

In the other instance you would have two strings to your bow; you 
would have your deterrence, just as you have it now, and you would 
also have the additional deterrence of a protected population. 

General LeMay. Yes; but when you build shelters you have only 
passive defense. It is truly a defensive measure. It is not offensive. 
And history is replete with examples of where people have put all 
their blue chips on defense and are no longer with us. 


COST OF SHELTER PROGRAM 


I don’t say you shouldn’t have any, you should have some, but I 
question putting $20 billion into the program. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Over a period of 5 years? 

General LeMay. Over any period of time. I question putting that 
much money into it without analyzing it to see what you could get 
with that money on offensive forces, and see whether you wouldn’t 
get more protection for the people by spending the money for offen- 
sive systems. 

Mr. Hoxirmxp. Certainly, you would get more military defense in 
case it deters, but if it didn’t deter you would be completely naked to 
your enemies, as far as the salvation of the population was concerned. 

I am not asking to take $5 billion off of your military defense. I 
am asking to put $5 billion on. 

General LeMay. Yes; but asa taxpayer I am still interested in these 
expenditures, and I think we are spending too much money. We have 
to reduce our debt, and so forth and so on. You know that as well as 
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I do, but they are additional expenditures, and if there are any addi- 
tional expenditures, whether spent in the military or outside of it, as 
a taxpayer I want to get the most out of them. 

Mr. Horirrevp. As one who is responsible for voting, as is every 
other Congressman, some $78 billion a year, I think we are concerned 
with it, and some $40 billion a year for an offensive and defensive 
force, why we are all also interested in this. 

But I want to point out to you that in World War II we spent in 
4 years’ time—we went in the hole; we didn’t spend, we went in the 
hole over and above every dollar of our taxes, $208 billion in 4 years— 
$208 billion, at the rate of $52 billion a year, we ran a deficit for 4 
years of World War II, and the Nation stood up under it. 

I am not asking for $208 billion, but only $4 or $5 billion for 5 
years. 

COST OF DETERRENCE THAT FAILS 


Mrs. Grirritus. If we were actually attacked, General, at the time 
the attack started, for all practical purposes, wouldn’t every cent we 
had ever spent for offensive weapons be money down the drain? 

General LeMay. No; I don’t think so. If we are attacked—well, if 
you would make that assumption, then you would be making the as- 
sumption that we were building a military force to lose the war with. 
In the sense that all wars—everyone loses in all wars; yes. We all 
realize that. But I don’t think that all is lost just because we happen 
to be attacked or are forced into war in the future. I don’t believe 
that at all. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. But, the moment the attack starts, the offensive 
weapons are not going to stop the attack. ‘They may retaliate, but 
they can’t stop the attack, can they ? 

General LeMay. It depends on how the war starts. If you havea 
completely surprise attack, certainly you can’t stop the first wave. A 
substantial portion of it will get through. But the war may not start 
that way. The last one didn’t start that way. As a matter of fact, 
we had a period of a year that we called the phony war, maneuvering 
back and forth, and things of that sort, before they actually got down 
to full-scale fighting. 

How the next war will come about, no one knows, but there is a 
possibility of that. I think there is more of a possibility of things 
like that, going on in the future with people realizing the seriousness, 
now, of full-scale war, than we have had in the past. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. But the capability of waging the full-scale war by 
surprise attack is completely different today than it was in World 
War II. In other words, your capability of instantaneous response 
and instantaneous attack and magnitude of destruction is completely 
different today than it was then. 

General LeMay. There are different rules, but also for the defense 
as well as for the offense. 


COST OF SHELTER PROGRAM 


Mrs. Grirrirus. Now, I would like to ask you my second question. 
On the day that we are attacked, for the average person in Amer- 
ica wouldn’t the money have been better spent for a shelter than it 
would be for you to be able to retaliate? Now, you are attacked. 
You are under attack. All weapons have been fired. Wouldn’t he 
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be better off with a shelter than he would be to know if he dies that 
we have put the rest of them out of commission, too? 

General LeMay. I am trying to think of an example I might use. 
If we are actually attacked, in one respect your military forces have 
failed you because our primary objective has been to try to prevent 
war fromcoming. If we fail, we have failed, yes. 

In that case, if you have an attack coming on you, if you could 
make an instantaneous switch, probably everybody would vote for a 
shelter instead of a missile, if the things were coming on us. But, 
unfortunately, you can’t operate that way. 

If you go back and change your approach to the problem and buy 
shelters instead of missiles, I guarantee you will get the attack. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I don’t think we have to do that. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We are not suggesting that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I don’t think the shelter system is really the 
Maginot line. My understanding was that the Maginot line was to 
defend the country from attack. Now, nobody suggests that the 
shelter system will defend you from attack. The shelter system is 
your last best chance of surviving. It is your survival. It is not 
defense. 

General LeMay. I have already said that I favor a reasonable shel- 
ter program of some sort, but 1 question the $20 billion. In other 
words, I think that we have to have some air defense in this country. 
We do have a reasonable defense. It isnot an airtight one. It would 
cost too much money to get an airtight one. And you have to have 
some defensive forces in your military makeup. But let us not con- 
centrate on them alone because people who have, found they have 
lost their battles. You must concentrate the bulk of your resources 
in your offensive capability. 

consider the shelter program a part of defensive side of the pic- 
ture. We need some, yes, but let us not put all of our resources in 
them. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, I don’t even think it is defensive. I think 
it is merely just giving you a chance to survive. And I think in the 
long run this is the thing we need. And I would like to say on behalf 
of my colleague on the other side of the aisle, that I feel the greatest 
shot in the arm that civil defense has ever been given has been given 
by the Governor of New York when he suggested a shelter program. 
And I feel that the President of the United States should point out 
to the Nation exactly what the problem is. I think then they would 
be willing to have a shelter system. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. General, I must read to you—in view of what you 
have said—your principle “c,” on page 2 of your statement, where you 
say : 

We must also provide protection to our population by practicable passive 
defense measures. Civil defense has the same identical objective as counter- 
force operations and active defense operations, namely, minimizing damage to 
our country and its people. Thus civil defense is a vital element of our national 
deterrent posture and is another factor which must be carefully assessed by 
any potential enemy in calculating his chances of success. 

I want to say this committee certainly believes that and we are 
hot going to consider the word “practicable” as prohibiting defense 
for the taxpayers. It is my job to extract money from the taxpayers, 
and I don’t want to have the goose who lays the golden egg killed. 
I want him to pay more taxes so you can have a better defense. 
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MISSILE BASE COSTS 


Mr. Kucore. I would like to change the subject somewhat and 
go back to some of the earlier testimony on cost factors in soft and 
hard bases, and in mobile operation of the Minuteman. 

When you talk about a squadron here you are talking about nine 
missiles to the squadron ? 

General LeMay. Ten missiles. 

Mr. Kireore. That is true of the Atlas, the Titan, and the Minute- 
man ? 

General LeMay. No, the Minuteman will have a large number of 
missiles. 

Mr. Kireéore. Do you have any cost figures on the Minuteman pro- 
gram broken down per effective missile, or per missile? 

Colonel Crow. Yes, we do. At the present time we estimate it will 
cost about $1.2 million per Minuteman missile in the hole. 

Mr. Kircore. All the Titan and Minuteman program is hardened 
if it is a fixed site. The remainder 

General LeMay. All the Minuteman will be hardened—all the 
Titan, but not all the Atlas. 

Mr. Kircore. Then is the cost figure of $1.2 million per Minuteman 
in the hole also related, or is a similar cost figure related to the mobile 
Minuteman ? 

Colonel Crow. I indicated earlier that I hoped that we could get 
the cost of the hardened Minuteman squadron and mobile Minuteman 
squadron about the same. The mobile Minuteman would probably 
have considerably larger operational cost and when you take that into 
account the 1.2 figure per missile would probably be considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Kircore. The initial cost you would expect to be the same, or 
lower, I take it from your testimony, but the operations cost in main- 
taining mobility would be added to—— 

Colonel Crow. Yes, sir; including your entraining back and forth, 
etc. 





USE OF RESERVES FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Kircore. Going back to this subject that I thought was ably 
discussed on the concept of the integration of some of the military 
Reserve Forces into the civil defense program, I had an experience 
in my own district last summer where several, in this instance Air 
Force Reserve officers, asked if they could meet with me to discuss the 
Air Force Reserve program. They are located in an area compara- 
tively remote from any Air Force facility which could provide train- 
ing tothem. It was their view that they recognized that as far away 
as they were from an existing facility, as great as the changes were 
since World War II in all concepts of operation of the Air Force, 
that they had a limited opportunity to contribute to the military 
effectiveness of the Air Force, and they suggested that they would 
like very much to be afforded an opportunity, either by the military 
or by the civil defense program, to have a part of their reserve obliga- 
tion in the civil defense field. 
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I think they presented a pretty effective case, They said: 


We have, in the period of 15 years since World War II concluded, indicated 
our dedication to the service by continued participation in the Reserve. We 
want to continue in the Reserve, we want to do something, and we think we 
could be effective in the civil defense program. 

I just wonder if that wouldn’t be true of a lot of the Reserve per- 
sonnel of all of the military services in the United States? 

General LeMay. I think it is true. I think they all feel that the 
can make a contribution, although they won’t say so publicly throug 
their organizations. 

Mr. Kitcore. Under different circumstances where the Reserve per- 
sonnel are physically close enough to existing facilities where they 
can have mobilization assignments, and where their proficiency can 
be maintained at a higher level, they can have a very real usefulness 
to the service in a very quick conversion into an active duty status. 
And in those instances, the value of the Reserve to the military would 
be certainly on a different plane. I wouldn’t say necessarily a higher 
order, but on a different plane. 

But in these other areas it would certainly seem to me that we have 
a fairly large pool of people who have had considerable training in 
command, in communications, in supply, logistics, perhaps who could 
be integrated into some sort of a unified command, as a local task 
force in the civil defense program, who could make a very genuine 
contribution. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. But, first, I think it would have to be a real imple- 
mentation of your item ¢, there, that the Defense Department itself 


would have to back up what you say there, that this would provide an 
additional deterrent. 


VALUE OF CIVIL DEFENSE AS ADDED DETERRENT 


I wonder what degree of deterrence you think would be afforded 
in addition to a strong military posture if our enemy knew that the 
bulk of our population were in a position to survive an attack. What 
degree of importance would you attach to that area of deterrence, 
General ? 

General LeMay. Well, I would give it consideration. How much 
depends on all the other things that they have done. 

r. Horrrrecp. Has the Defense Department given—I don’t mean 
casual consideration, but has there been given real consideration to 
adding to our deterrence by this type of thing ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I think they have given consideration 
to it. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Have there been any studies made or any consulta- 
tions between the Chiefs of Staff on this as an item of important 
consideration ? 

General LeMay. Yes, they have considered it in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and they have made recommendations on the subject. 

Mr. Hoxtrrevp. I assume those recommendations were made to the 
President ? 

General LeMay. Made to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Would those recommendations be available to a 
cleared committee? 
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General LeMay. I would think the Secretary of Defense would be 
glad to make them available, but I am not positive. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We make that request at this time, then, and will] 
you please find out if this committee could have it, even though it is 
on a classified basis ? 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Well, I am not sure that it should be, for I believe 
people who are paying the taxes in this country have a right to know 
how much consideration is being given to their individual life pro- 
tection in the case of enemy attack. 

General LeMay. I agree with you, but this particular paper has 
many other things in it besides the things we are discussing this 
morning. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We are not asking for other things, General. 

General LeMay. It is all in the same paper. We can extract out 
what you are looking for and we can probably declassify that. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. We are asking for recommendations in this field, 
and particularly any data you can furnish us to show that the factor 
of civilian defense has been given more than casual consideration in 
the conferences of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in their recommenda- 
tions to either the Secretary of Defense, to the National Security 
Council, or to the President. 

(Subsequently, in response to a letter of inquiry, the following reply 
was received :) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1960. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBACK, 
Staff Administrator, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. Rosack: Your letter of April 12, 1960, concerning the testimony of 
General LeMay has been referred to this office for reply. 

For the subcommittee’s information, there is quoted below the pertinent por- 
tion of a recent memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense on the problem of fallout shelters: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted that progress has been made by non- 
military Federal agencies and others toward implementation of the national 
policy on shelters. In view of this progress, it is now considered appropriate 
for the Department of Defense to develop a military fallout shelter plan and 
implementing program consistent with the civilian program and supporting the 
national policy on shelters. The plan should provide for the protection of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel required for continuity of essential military opera- 
tions, personnel in troop housing, and dependents of military personnel in Gov- 
ernment-owned housing. Appropriate emphasis should be given to protection 
of personnel in high fallout hazard areas. The implementing program should 
be synchronized with appropriate civilian programs and should include a suit- 
ably phased method of financing, which will not jeopardize the financing of 
important operational requirements. For this reason each military department 
should retain the prerogative to weigh individual shelter requirements against 
other parts of the military construction program. It is considered undesirable 
and impractical to expect individuals living in Government-owned housing to 
personally finance the construction of fallout shelters.” 

If we can be of any further assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ©. FINUOANE. 


COST OF MOBILE MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Rosack. With regard to the mobile Minuteman system, did we 
understand these costs would be higher per squadron than 
the hardened ? 
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General LaMar. We haven’t reached the point where we can give 
any reasonable, accurate figure on what the cost of a mobile Minute- 
man system is going to be. Our study to date indicates that it looks 
like it is going to cost a little bit more. 

Now the cost figures on the Minuteman system, since it is a new and 
complete system, have started out at a low figure, way low. For 
the first time we had a new weapons system coming into the inventory 
in which the cost was going to be dramatically below the system it 
replaced. Then as we went along on the program, the cost rose. We 
took a look at that and were able to bring it back down again. 

Now the mobile system is a little behind the fixed system, and the 
same thing is happening to that. I think we will be able to bring it 
down. That is the reason the budget man said that he was hopeful 
it would be around the same cost. 1 think it willbe. But, right now, 
I can’t give you, and no one else can give you an exact figure of what 
the mobile Minuteman squadron is going to cost. 

Mr. Rozack. Now can the budget man tell us whether these costs 
contemplate the operation, the actual crews, and the railway cars, or 
are you talking now just about the missile hardware? 

Colonel Crow. Of course, we have to take into account the cost of 
operating the train. All of the military O. & M. costs would be re- 
lated to that. 

Mr. Rosack. Do your apparently high costs depend importantly 
upon the fact that you have to design special railway cars, and you 
have to contract with civilian crews? 

Colonel Crow. Special cars would have to be designed, that is true, 
and we probably would have to have some sort of special contract op- 
eration for a portion of it. But, as General LeMay has pointed out, 
we in effect do not have the experience factors to get precise dollar 
costs. Again, as General LeMay has pointed out, really the overall 
selling part of the Minuteman program is the dramatically lower cost, 
so we are doing everything we possibly can to keep them down. 

Mr. Ropack. The company selected to put the Minuteman together 
is Boeing? 

Colonel Crow. That is right. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOBILE MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Rorack. Is Boeing considering how you are going to move 
these missiles around the country ? 
General LeMay. That is Boeing’s operational program. 
Mr. Ropack. They have the duty of figuring out what kind of rail- 
way cars will carry these missiles ? 
eneral LeMay. That is right, and they have subcontracted with 
the railway people. We don’t have to have all special cars. We can 
have a standard locomotive, for instance. We can have a standard 
nee car for the crews. We will probably use a standard car, 
ut with a different interior for communications and things of that 
sort. We probably can use standard chassis and things of that sort, 
but with other equipment in it for the missile carrier, itself. 
You don’t want to carry it around sticking up in the air. You 
want to lay it down when you are moving. You have to have an ar- 


rangement for lifting it. That equipment has to be designed and 
placed on the car. 
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Mr. Ho.trteip. We have had a briefing, General, in executive ses- 
sion from the Hardeman Co., who came at our request and gave us 
a briefing on the design of the mobile system which I understand they 
had submitted to the Air Force a year or so ago. 

General LeMay. There are several companies who have been inter- 
ested in this sort of thing. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. We are familiar in a general way with the equip- 
ment that is proposed and the type of rail cars required. 


USE OF ARMY TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Mr. Rosack. In view of the apparent high cost of the mobile sys- 
tem, I wanted to inquire of the Air Force whether any consideration 
has been given to delegating the transportation responsibilities to the 
Army Transportation Corps, considering the fact that the Army 
Transportation Corps and the Army through other departments 
throughout our history has been a real railroad operator. The Army 
has railroad rolling stock of at least 5,000 cars. I don’t say those 
would be suitable to haul a missile, but they know something about 
the railroad business. Has the Air Force considered that ? 

General LeMay. Yes. We had planned to use such rolling stock as 
was in existence, Government owned, for these things. 

Mr. Rosack. You had planned on it? You are planning on it? 

General LeMay. Certainly. 

Mr. Ropack. The answer is a little confusing, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I understood Boeing is in the process of designing special rail- 
way cars. Now it may be that some of these cars have to be specially 
designed, others could be used for transportation of crews, or camou- 
flage, or whatever. You say you are planning to use those cars. Who 
would have the operating responsibility ¢ 


USE OF MILITARY CREWS 


General LeMay. That certainly isn’t finalized at all yet. I per- 
sonally would want to have military crews on these trains. 

Mr. Rorack. You feel like MATS does about civilian airline pilots, 
you want somebody under military supervision and control and who 
wouldn’t be in a position to strike. 

General LeMay. That is correct. If you want to move you want to 
move, and you don’t want to have to go to the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers to say; “Can we move down the track in the middle 
of the night, instead of waiting until 8 o’clock in the morning?” 

From that standpoint, I think you should have military crews. 
However, you are going to have to operate on the railroads. They 
are operating for a profit, and you are going to have to coordinate 
your movements with them. They are responsible for moving the 
trains, and using the tracks, and certainly you are going to have to 
have a conductor of some sort, and very close coordination there. A 
commander of a train, for instance, can’t run out on the main line when 
the 20th Century Limited is due across there any minute. So there 
must be some plan worked out for the use of the railroads. This is 
not very far along. 
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CONTROL OF MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Rosack. General LeMay, you testified with regard to the im- 

ortance of siting your missiles within the continental United States. 
ne of the issues was sovereignty. Would that same issue apply with 
regard to Polaris? 

General LeMay. To some extent, yes. 

Mr. Rozackx. But you weren’t primarily devoting your argument 
to the case of the Polaris when you were talking about sovereignty ? 

General LeMay. Not primarily, although—I don’t think I ought 
to mention this in—— 

Mr. Horirtevp. If it affects oversea bases. 

General LeMay. As it affects oversea bases, yes. 

Mr. Ropack. You say in your testimony that the United States 
will be a target. Is that an assumption about the enemy’s intention 
or is that a requirement of your deterrent posture, because you have 
testified both ways. On the one hand, you say we must be in the 
United States. On the other hand, you say the enemy is going to 
strike all of these targets anyway. What is the basis for saying that 
the United States will be a target ? 

General LeMay. If you are charged with winning a war against 
the United States, certainly you are going to attack all of their war- 
making capability, as well as their military forces. We plan on doing 
that. 

VALUE OF POLARIS MISSILE 


Mr. Rozacx. Now, I don’t want to promote or encourage any inter- 
service arguments, but all of us in this room are aware of some of 
these debates, with many favoring the Polaris system. They are 
reported in the daily press. 

Are you contending that even under a Polaris type of missile and 
retaliatory system, would the continental area still be exposed in the 
way you suggested ? 

Baioral LeMay. That is correct. If you think you can depend on 
your enemy to fight the war in the way you would like to have it 
fought, he will be different than any enemy I have ever faced in the 
past. It is wishful thinking to think that you can design a type of 
weapon that you can move out away from your shores and that the 
enemy will then go over and fight the war over there and leave you 
relatively safe. No. 

Mr. Rozacx. Does that presuppose that the enemy will, instead of 
trying to knock out the retaliatory forces in the first instance, merely 
wage a war of punishment against the civilian population? Is that 
implied in your statement ? 

neral LeMay. No, that is not implied. I think you are foolish 
to attack the population, as such. 

Mr. Rorack. Let us say abstractly—many people in the Congress 
believe, as a matter of general sentiment—that we ought to have a 
Polaris-type system of retaliation and defense. Suppose we had just 
a Polaris-type system, for the sake of argument. What would be the 
enemy’s position? Would they, therefore, ignore this system which 
is presumed to be invulnerable and no longer count on knocking out 
retaliatory systems? 
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General LeMay. Well, I am familiar with all of these arguments 
for the Polaris system and oe I start, let me say that I think we 
should have some of them. I don’t believe we should put all of our 
strategic forces into this weapons system, and for many reasons. | 
am familiar with all the arguments about how invulnerable this 
weapons system is. I don’t believe all those arguments, either. But 
let us assume for a minute that they are invulnerable. Now, what is 
the enemy going to do with its long-range missiles, its long- range 
bomber force, and so forth? The submarine i is invulnerable, and they 
come to war. That leaves all of that available to hit our w armaking 
capacity in this country. And don’t think we are going to be ignored, 
There have been too many examples of the United States throwi ing the 
balance. 

Mr. Rozack. The chairman, when he was talking about. shelters, 
considered the condition if deterrence fails. Are you talking about the 
case if deterrence fails?) Have you deserted the deterrence ‘item now? 

General LeMay. Yes, deterrence must have failed if we are going 
to war. 

Mr. Rozackx. Using your terms of reference, then, would it be a 
greater deterrent factor if you had that sea-based system ? 

General LeMay. No. I don’t think that a sea-based system alone 
will produce the deterrence that we need. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp. There will be no guarantee against striking of our 
cities and our land military bases ? 

General LeMay. No, and I don’t think it would be a deterrence be- 
cause the Polaris sy stem is going to cost in the neighborhood of at 
least 10 times the Minuteman ge system. At least 10 times. And 
it is not invulnerable at all. I don’t think we should discuss that 
question here in open session, but I bring up one thing that is gen- 
erally known: It is in a submarine. We defeated the submarine 
threat in the last war, and it is reasonable to assume that we might 
be able to do it again if we set out to do it. 

(The information requested is classified and has been retained in 
the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Houtrietp. Thank you very much, General LeMay, for your 
appearance here this morning, and your response to the questions. 
We appreciate it, and it will help us in our deliberations on civil 
defense. 

I ere say before we leave the room that Admiral Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, will speak tomorrow sarees on mobile missile 
systems with particular adacante to the Navy’s Polaris missile sub- 
marine. 

There has been considerable newspaper comment on the relative ad- 

vantages of missile-launching submarines and fixed hardened ICBM 
sites. The committee wants to develop the record on this point to 
determine the civil defense implications, and to insure that full atten- 
tion is being devoted to our civil defense problem in this respect. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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(The following information, requested by Chairman Holifield, on 
the air-launched ‘b: allistic missile project known as Sky Bolt, was sub- 
mitted for the record by General LeMay :) 


The Skybolt is a long-range, two-stage, ballistic air-to-surface missile designed 
to be launched against strategic targets from aircraft traveling at both subsonic 
and supersonic speeds. The B-52, which will comprise the bulk of the manned 
strategic force for the next few years, will carry a number of these weapons 
externally in addition to its normal internal combat load. Equipping the B-52 
with the Skybolt will provide a significant increase in the firepower and 
operational flexibility of the strategic force. The Skybolt can be launched from 
outside of the enemy defense perimeter from an infinite number of positions 
which an enemy cannot predetermine or reasonably predict, thus providing the 
United States with the first realistic capability for omnidirectional ballistic 
missile attack. Mounted on the long-range B—52 force it provides a degree 
of mobility and speed of reaction that cannot be matched. Because the bulk 
of the B-52 force is in being, paid for, and established as a proven and opera- 
tionally reliable force, it will not require an expensive initial investment. The 
Skybolt will deliver a destructive payload with accuracy equal to or better than 
other mobile strategic systems. Because of its unique air mobile capability and 
the resultant imposition of new demands upon an enemy defense system the 
Skybolt will provide a valuable adjunct to our military force. Additionally, 
the Skybolt concept represents the forerunner of air mobile systems of unlimited 
growth potential in speed, range, and areas of operations. 
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Part I{l—Relation to Missile Programs 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1960 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present : Chet Holifield, Joe M. Kilgore, Mrs. Martha W. 
Griffiths, and R. Walter Riehlman. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff administrator; Carey Brewer, 
special consultant; Douglas Dahlin, staff attorney ; and Paul Ridgely, 
investigator. 

Mr. Houtrte.p. ‘The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning, we are pleased to receive testimony from Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, on the subject of mobile 
missile systems, with particular reference to the Polaris missile system. 

The main purpose of our hearings this week has been to examine 
our Nation’s capability to survive the effects of a possible enem 
attack. We have received extensive testimony from the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization concerning the status of civil defense 
shelter construction and OCDM activities in the field of postattack 
recovery planning. 

In my opinion, the evidence presented to the subcommittee indicates 
that our ora is almost completely unprepared to cope with the 
catastrophic impact of a possible enemy attack. Few shelters have 
been constructed and only modest resources have been stockpiled for 
the emergency care of survivors in a post-attack situation. 

The subcommittee is particularly concerned over the civil defense 
implications of hardened bases and ICBM sites in the continental 
United States. A concentrated enemy assault against those bases 
would subject possibly our entire population and much of our food 
resources to the deadly effects of radioactive fallout. 

Admiral Burke, I’m sure you share our concern in this respect. As 
one who is directly charged with the responsibility of protecting our 
country from a possible enemy attack, you have no doubt given much 
thought to this problem. 

_ The subcommittee appreciates your willingness to appear this morn- 
ing, and we welcome your testimony on the particular question of 
mobile missile systems as well as on other matters you may wish to 


discuss concerning the problem of protecting our people in the event 
of anenemy attack. 
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STATEMENT OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA. 


TIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN; REAR ADM, 
J. S. McCAIN; AND COMDR. E. C. BARNHARDT III 


Admiral Burke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is an honor and a privilege to appear before this committee today to 
present the Navy’s concept of mobile missile bases. 

Our national military forces structure must be such as to deter the 
Soviets from initiating general war, and to destroy their « capability 
and will to continue the war effectively should deterrence fail. 

Deterrence exists so long as the Soviets conclude that our sur. 
viving military ae will be such as to cause unacceptable dam- 
age to the U.S.S.R. after an initial attack upon us, or our allies, 
regardless of its nature. Implicit in the foregoing is that this sur- 
viving capability will be used inevitably and inexorably until their 

sapability and will to continue are destroyed. 

In making this, a rational enemy would consider the probably sur- 
viving U »S. military capability in its entirety. But undoubtedly, 
he w ould give gre? itest. w eight to an estimate of our surviving retalia- 
tory forces. This follows because he might conclude that if he could 
escape devastation by our nuclear retaliation, he could continue the 
war toa favorable conclusion. 

We must therefore insure that our nuclear delivery forces have 
the requisite degree of survivability. How can this be accomplished 
while at the same time minimizing the possibility of our country 
being devastated in any exchange? There are several measures that 
should be considered. © Their effectiveness changes with weapon de- 
velopment. Some measures that have been feasible and effective 
in the past are less effective now, and will be even less effective in the 
future. 

A brief analysis follows of those measures worthy of consideration 
as contributing to this survivability. 


DIVERSITY OF WEAPONS SYSTEM 


A diversity of nuclear delivery system, capable of retaliation from 
many directions, ranges, sources, delivery means, and commands re- 
duces their individual probability of destruction. Geography is our 
ally here, since the Sino-Soviet territory is one land mass surrounded 
by free world territory and the oceans. <A diversified threat increases 
the enemy’s problem immeasurably. A surprise attack cannot possibly 
destroy a diversified retaliatory system. The enemy’s problem of de- 
fense against those remaining becomes unmanageable. 

It is “not necessary that each of these diverse w eapons systems be 
sufficient in itself to destroy the U.S.S.R., but their combined residual 
capability must be such as to do so with an ample safety factor. Mul- 
tiple retaliatory systems will also insure against the effectiveness of 
possible innovation in tactics, technique, or technology that might be 
achieved to nullify the retaliatory capabilities of a single system, or of 
a small number of systems operating from a single | medium. 
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SIZE 


Overwhelming size and numbers are major characteristics of our 
present ret taliatory forces. Large numbers of manned bombers, to- 
gether with an extensive continental aircraft defense and aircraft 

warning system, have assured the survival of requisite numbers for 
retaliation. As the numbers of Russian ICBM’s increase, the ef- 
fectiveness of these measures becomes proportion: itely smaller. Ac- 
curacy of ballistic missiles will increase in the future due to normal 
technological advances. Accurate ICBM’s will increase our vulnera- 
bility too much to rely upon superiority in numbers alone. If the 
vulnerability of our weapons can be reduced sufficiently, the numbers 
required can be developed from the job they are to do, rather than 
from the numbers the Soviets have. This relative invulnerability 
will permit lower force levels without diminution of effectiveness in 
doing the job. We must avoid trying to match missile for missile, 
a program which I don’t think would be very cheap. 


EARLY WARNING 


Tactical warning time of a surprise missile attack may vary between 
zero and a few minutes—the length of time during which fixed 
weapons in a fixed location must be launched if they are to survive. 
The time for evaluation and the decision to fire is obviously short. 
In the face of a valid warning a decision to fire delayed too long 

may result in virtual elimination of our fixed land based retaliatory 
systems. In the face of an invalid warning, a premature decision 
to fire results in the launching of our own missiles. 

The above factors would ‘indicate that we cannot rely upon early 
warning alone for survival of certain of our retaliatory forces. 

For a missile attack there is at present no active defense system 
upon which we could depend. 


DISPERSAL 


Dispersal of our land based systems, of course, would increase the 
Sabebility of survival. The optimum dispersal, such that only one 
weapon could be destroyed by one weapon, is feasible for missiles 
but not for bombers. Here, again, we engage in a numbers race. 
Dispersal alone of land-based systems is not the answer. 


HARDENING 


Hardening is not practical as a means of protecting airbases and 
bombers. Ag ainst missiles of low accuracy and low yields, harden- 
ing of our missile sites is feasible and reasonably effective. It forces 
the enemy to program more missiles per target. However, with the 
improvements in accuracy that appear imminent, and with presently 
feasible missile yields, the benefits of hardening are degraded and 
the best alternative is mobile bases for land- based missiles, 

If the analysis of the above measures is correct, then the number 
of missiles, early warning, active defense, dispersal and hardening 
will each cuateibens to decreasing to some extent the vulnerability 
of our bases, but the extent to which these factors i increase surviv- 
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ability will become less and less as accuracy of ballistic missiles 
increase. There remain two other means, concealment and mobility, 


CONCEALMENT 


If our launching sites could be concealed, they would be secure, 
It is obvious that bomber bases cannot be concealed. Unless we 
drastically change our security system so that we can block off huge 
land areas from public surveillance, it is not possible to conceal the 
precise location of our missile sites. Similarly, our dock areas, 
naval bases, cities, and other facilities in known locations cannot be 
concealed. 

MOBILITY 


Mobility, then, becomes our remaining means of achieving the 
requisite degree of survivability, as well as providing us time for 
making the decision to retaliate. With the accuracy our scientists 
tell us is imminent, the ballistic missile has a high probability of 
hitting its geographical point of aim and destroying any target which 
is there. What, then, is the solution? Obviously, it is to build into 
our retaliatory weapons the ability to move in any direction so that 
they will not be at a predictable point of aim when the enemy’s 
weapon lands. This can be achieved by giving our weapons the 
capability of moving continuously, in any direction, at varying 
speeds. Give them unfettered mobility and you make them unsuit- 
able targets for ballistic missiles. This insured survivability per- 
mits inevitable and deliberate retaliatory attack. The time for 
attack with a part or the whole of our weapon system can then be 
made at our choosing. 

Movement of land-based ICBM’s will be feasible some day. Its 
achievement should be pursued. However, this will not lessen the 
problem of the spread of fallout from missiles fired by the enemy to 
destroy the transportation avenues or terminals, including cities, 
ports, bases, and fixed installations used by any of the Armed Forces. 

Mobility is inherent in naval nuclear teike systems. They are 
available and on station today. Our aircraft carriers provide the 
Nation with mobile airbases. Upward of 200 naval attack aircraft 
are deployed overseas continually on these bases which, when at sea, 
are not suitable targets for IRBM’s or ICBM’s., 

It is now possible for us to fire ballistic missiles with accuracy 
from the oceans. From the surface they have a high degree of dis- 
persal and mobility and some degree of concealment. 

When the delivery vehicle operates beneath the surface, as in a 
submarine, it combines four of the most effective ingredients, that is, 
dispersal, hardness, concealment, and mobility. These combined 
characteristics will make the Polaris submarine system the most 
nearly invulnerable of all nuclear delivery systems. 

It is not advocated that all of our nuclear retaliatory systems be 
at. sea, but the relative survivability of sea based systems 1s so high 
that a substantial portion should be. They could well be the deter- 
mining deterrent factor that we seek. They will survive the initial 
exchange. 

Further, their operational existence in sufficient numbers attacks 
the problem of civil defense and fallout from two fronts. First, the 
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inevitability of their retaliatory blows should decrease significantly 
the probability of a nuclear exchange ever occurring. Secondly, in 
the unlikely event it did occur, Soviet efforts to destroy the forces at 
sea would not, of course, endanger our population, and such a Soviet 
effort would lessen the strength of their blow against forces based in 
the United States and on our foreign bases for all armed services. 


FALLOUT SHELTERS 


Turning specifically to fallout shelters, the immediate effectiveness 
of any shelter system is basically dependent on warning time; the time 
between when it becomes known that the enemy is attacking and the 
arrival of the attack. Even with early warning satellites, it is im- 
probable that we would have more than 20 to 30 minutes warning 
that enemy ICBM’s were on the way. 

Whether or not to build shelters must be decided then on the basis 
of our evaluation of several factors. Among the most important 

1. Probable warning time and state of effectiveness of the air defense 
system which I have covered. 

2. Costs (both initial outlay, amortization, and maintenance costs). 
On a nationwide basis, these will not be low. 

8. Probable effectiveness. This is a debatable factor and relates 
directly to warning time. It is fair to say, however, that studies in- 
dicate that through about 1965 construction of fallout shelters would 
provide considerable protection for our population. 

Because of the improbability of having enough warning time for 
the major portion of our population to attain shelter, I am not in 
favor of the Federal Government spending large sums of money on 
a full-blown shelter program. It makes sense to me, however, to en- 
courage homeowners to provide some form of fallout shelter for their 
families; on a national basis, to use caves, caverns, worked-out mines, 
and so forth, for stockpiling food, fuel, critical materials, medical sup- 
plies, and so forth, with which to assist recovery should an irrational 
attack occur. 

For defense of the United States in a general nuclear war, the 
United States needs retaliatory forces whose inherent characteristics 
insure their ability to survive and retaliate effectively no matter what 
the Soviets might do. The Soviets should know that, should they 
start a general nuclear war they will inevitably be destroyed and, 
therefore, there would be nothing whatsoever that they could possibly 
gain by such adventurism. 

The real strength of the United States lies in the willingness of our 
forces no matter how good they are—even the Polaris weapons sys- 
tem which we believe will be the best retaliatory force in existence. 

The real strength of the United States lies in the willingness of our 
people to compete, our stamina, our ability to do things better than any 
other people, the principles by which we live, and our willingness to 
support these principles. 

hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. Grirrtrus. I have no questions. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Mr. Kilgore? 
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Mr. Kurcore. First, I want to thank you very much, Admiral Burke, 
for coming up. I think this would be a good time to express congrat- 
ulations to the Navy on its Polaris program. 

I have some provincial prejudice in this matter since my fellow 
Texan, Admiral Raborn, is actively involved in this, but aside from 
any provincialism I think all of us are pleased with the work the Navy 
has Tenis 

SUBMARINES AS ICBM TARGETS 


There are some variables that affect this matter, but would you be in 
a position to comment on what extent we might expect the existence 
of a considerable Polaris submarine force to draw an attack away from 
the United States? 

Admiral Borxer. That, of course, depends upon the Russians and 
what they might do. They will know as well as we do that ballistic 
missiles are of no value against ships at sea unless their position is 
known and the ships stay in that position. Once they fire a ballistic 
missile, of course, it is on the way and there is nothing you can do 
to correct its course to allow for target motion. 

They probably would not fire ballistic missiles at Polaris subs at all. 
They will undoubtedly try to develop a nuclear antisumbarine war- 
fare weapon, but they will know there is no way they can knock those 
submarines out. I think they are convinced of that right now. That 
is the reason the Russians make so many public statements about the 
Polaris system. 

They know that each Polaris submarine will be able to destroy 12 
to 14 targets, and there is virtually nothing they can do to prevent 
this destruction. 

I think the Polaris will act as a real deterrent. There is no way by 
any surprise attack that they can knock out that weapons system, or 
even the carriers. 

They can’t get all the carriers at once by a surprise attack. If they 
attack the carriers by air, since the carriers are in different locations 
the attacks will arrive at different times and we will have ample warn- 
ing to launch a nuclear attack with carrier aircraft. If they don’t 
attack the carriers by air, then as soon as they launch an attack against 
the United States, or against any of our allies, carrier aircraft will 
take off and attack with nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Kireore. Conceivably they could attack our carrier force by 
submarine. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, but they cannot locate all of their 
submarines in the Pacific and the Atlantic at a given range from 
all of our carriers and then say “Now, fire, captains.” They cannot do 
that. They will try to attack them one at a time. That will give us 
plenty of warning. Our own submarines are continually experiment- 
ing in exercises with methods of approaching and attacking our car- 
riers and sometimes they have considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Kireorr. You wouldn’t anticipate, then, that the Russians 
would expend ballistic missiles in an effort to attack our Polaris 
submarine force? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiréorr. What we would depend on, then, by way of drawing 
the target away from the United States would be a matter of Russian 
policy not to attack the deterrent. Once the attack comes there 1s no 
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difference in the number of Russian ballistic missiles that would be 
available to themrorrthe mainiand if they saw fit to do so. 

Admiral Burke. You are correct. If you give them a fixed num- 
ber of missiles all would still be available for attacking other than 
sea-based deterrents. 


ATTACK ON FIXED BASES 


There is a possibility, though, that if the U.S. missiles were all in 
known locations that could be knocked out with ballistic missiles, 
the Soviets might say “Let us put our missile sites in unknown loca- 
tions, and let us build enough so that if we fire all of our missiles 
simultaneously we could knock out all of the enemy’s missile bases.” 

It would be a very difficult trick, but it would be possible. 

Mr. Kireore. It would take a considerable number of missiles ¢ 

Admiral Burkes. It would take a considerable number of missiles, 
depending upon the number of our missiles, degree of hardening, 
and so forth. 


HARDENING AGAINST ACCURATE MISSILES 


Mr. Kireore. In that connection, I notice your statement on page 4 
says, as follows, in the part on hardening: 

Against missiles of low accuracy and low yields, hardening of our missile sites 
is feasible and reasonably effective. 

I take it the import of that is that the converse is also your view, 
that with missiles of high accuracy and high yields, the hardening of 
our missile sites is not feasible and is reasonably ineffective? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. However, the most important 
element there is increased accuracy. The yields of all missiles now 
are considerable, but the element that is of most importance is 
accuracy. 

Now, our missiles now have a pretty good degree of accuracy, and 
I’m talking about those of all services, not just the Navy’s. Accuracy 
is much better than we expected a few years ago. It is considered 
that our accuracy will further improve. 

If accuracy gets good enough you can come very close to a target 
and destroy it with one shot. Even if it is a hardened target if you 
hit or come close to the hole from which these missiles must emerge, 
you don’t do it any good. You can’t harden it enough to withstand 
a direct hit. 

There is a limit, too, to the amount of hardening that you can do. 
As you increase the hardening it gets more and more expensive. It 
is impracticable now to go above a certain degree of hardening—we 
will improve that degree, but it will get very much more expensive. 

But the point is this—if the enemy ever gets missiles of sufficient 
accuracy, he can hit a target and destroy it. 

Mr. Krrcore. What sort of a CEP would it take to give them a one- 
for-one kill probability ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends on the hardening. Maybe a CEP 
of——. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And the size of the missile? 

Admiral Burke. The size of the warhead doesn’t make so much 
difference. It makes alittle bit of difference. 
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Mr. Kirgore. Within a quarter of a mile? 

Admiral Burke. Within a quarter of a mile, a warhead of a half or 
a megaton would do a lot of damage to a hardened position. 

Mr. Kircore. If we get accuracy within that range it might be an- 
ticipated a one-for-one missile attack might effectively destroy g 
hardened site ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


PRESENT ACCURACY 


Mr. Hotrretp. The present error in our tests, is that a matter of 
security? I think the President did make an announcement on that, 

Admiral Burks. I am not sure. Our accuracy is very good, but I 
would rather not give the exact figures. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Our goal originally was a 5-mile circle of probable 
error, and I know we have gone far beyond that now. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. Our errors are not nearly that big. 


PRESENT RELIABILITY 


Mr. Houirietp. And our reliability has also gone up from our 
original goal of 50 percent to 80 percent reliability, has it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; our reliability is going up all the time. 
It is probably not fair to give a reliability figure yet for any missile 
because we haven’t fired enough missiles, but it is improving all of 
the time in all missiles. Our reliability in Polaris is very good and 
the reliability of Atlas has been very good recently. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think the Von Neumann Committee set as a goal 
50-percent reliability, and a 5-mile circle of probable error for 
accuracy. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. And we have gone far beyond both of those in the 
numbers we have fired so far, as we could average it up and determine 
it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT ON POLARIS OF CESSATION OF WEAPON TESTING 


Mr. Kircore. In connection with the discussion of the cessation of 
nuclear testing, I asked the question yesterday of General LeMay 
whether or not there is any particular correlation between further 
testing on the part of this country and the significant improvement 
of the warhead for the Minuteman. I think a similar question would 
be indicated for the warhead of the Polaris. 

Is there any particular need on the Navy’s part for continued test- 
ing in order to materially improve the warhead for the Polaris? 

Admiral Burke. The warhead for the Minuteman and Polaris are 
very similar. We would like to see improvements. We would like 
to see a greater yield. We would like to have less weight to improve 
the range. We could make significant improvements, we think, with 
testing. However, even with the warhead that we now have, it is 4 
very effective missile. 

I don’t want to get in the position of stating that we don’t want 
improvements. Wedo. We would like to get less weight and bigger 
yield. 
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Mr. Kircore. | think it is of value to the American people to 
realize that while there is considerable public interest, and properly 
go, in stopping testing, there is also a substantial public interest in 
the benefits that may be gained from testing. 

Admiral Burke. We will, of course, make some improvements, 
based on our past tests, but there will come a time when additional 
tests will give us significant improvement. 

Mr. Kixcore. The extrapolation of data from prior testing, and the 
application of it to additional improvements without further testing. 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


PROGRESS IN 





ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Kircore. From a civil defense standpoint there is, of course, 
as you know better than anyone else—the Navy knows better than 
anyone else—a very substantial interest in the threat, in whatever 
degree it may exist, of Soviet-launched missiles from submarines. 
We have a considerable coastline, and a considerable population near 
the coastline. 

Are you making progress in the area of antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Burke. We have made tremendous progress in the last 2 
or 3 years. Our greatest problem is detecting a submarine in the first 
place. By the nature of the sea, you can only use sound. We haven’t 
been able to find any other method by which you can detect subma- 
rines under water reliably, and sound is limited, but we have made tre- 
mendous advances in both our fixed sonars and our sonars in ships. 
We have 10 to 15 times the ranges that we had in World War II. 

We are also increasing the ranges of our weapons so we can fire 
antisubmarine weapons at long ranges now, and destroy submarines 
so that you don’t have to take the time to make a close-in search and 
attack. Antisubmarine warfare is a war of attrition. There is no 
way that we can see of being able to destroy all submarines quickly, 
ours or the enemy’s. The enemy is faced with the same problem. 
Submarine warfare requires that you fight those enemy submarines 
all over the world all the time. We will mine their ports, we will 
have submarines off of their ports to try to get them as they come 
out. We will have hunter-killer groups searching for them, and we 
will find some that way and killthem. We will have barriers through 
which they must go; we will get some of them there. We will have 
patrol aircraft searching. For normal ship transit we will have anti- 
submarine screens, both for our men of war and also for convoys. 

All of these will account for a good many submarines, but we 
won’t get them all at once, and we won’t get them all. Some of them 
will get through. We will kill a lot of submarines in the process, but 
some of them can get through. There is no scheme that is fool- 
proof to defend against all submarines and say absolutely “This I 
guarantee.” We will never be able to do that any more than we can 

arantee against a bomber attack and say “We will get all bombers 

y this method.” It can’t be done. 

Mr. Kitcorr. You would anticipate—in terms of the present state 
of the art—that there would be a breakthrough from enemy subma- 
rines and missile launchings somewhat in the same order as a break- 
through from a massive air attack? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We will get a lot of them but if they 
drive their attacks home, some of them will get through. 

Mr. Kricore. If we assumed a combined attack on the United 
States from an enemy with the capability of Russia, an attack which 
would combine ballistic missiles and submarine-launched missiles, and 
so forth, the matter of warning time would be further shortened’ over 
what was mentioned in your testimony, and then those facilities rea- 
sonably close to the shore might be the target of a missile launched 
from 25, 50, 100, or 200 miles away; is that correct ? 


DIFFICULTY OF COORDINATED ATTACK FROM SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and the warning time might be very 
short, indeed, for some missiles. But. it will be very difficult for them 
to coordinate, to have the submarines all in place, and fire at the same 
time that their land-based missiles are fired. 

We are very fortunate in two or three respects. One of them is 
geography. The geography isin our favor. Our allies are dispersed, 
They are all over the world. The Russians have tremendous numbers 
of targets. 

CONTROL OF THE SEAS 


Another one is that we control the seas. We have ships all over the 
seas. ‘The Russians do not. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Is this true, Admiral, in view of the fact that they 
have 450 to 500 submarines; is it true to say, in view of their sub- 
marine capacity, that we do control the seas? 

Admiral Burke. If you mean by that could we prevent every sub- 
marine from doing its job—we can’t. But what we can do is protect 
our surface ships all over the sea with large numbers of antisubmarine 
warfare ships. We think we are more skilled in this than they are 
at attacking with submarines. 

Mr. Houtrtecp. I remember the havoc, though, that was worked on 
our surface shipping by some 58 submarines w vhich Hitler had at the 
beginning of World War II. Of course, they built submarines right 
along through the war, but they started out with a fleet of 58, and 
according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, the Soviets have around 450 to 
500 submarines and most of those have been built. under the direction 
at least of German craftsmen who help to build the snorkel type sub- 
marine. 

With this great capacity that they have, I am wondering if this isn’t 
ones of the greatest threats to our own country, and to other countries, 
assuming they do have not only the power to wage war against ship- 
ping, but also the power to launch from surface e apparatus missiles 
of the two to five hundred mile range ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; youareright. It is going to be a terrific 
problem. We will lose a lot of ships, ‘and we will not be able to get 
all the submarines. 

WAR OF ATTRITION AT SEA 


Mr. Houirretp. We are pretty well deployed throughout the seven 
seas. At the beginning of a missile attack upon the surface of the 
United States, it wouldn’t be a matter of them operating exactly at the 
same time, it would become a war of attrition. 
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Admiral Burke. It would become a war of attrition, but the point 
I was trying to make, that our navies, ourselves, and our allies, roam 
the seas and we have a lot of antisubmarine warfare ships all over the 
high seas. The Russians do not. So their submarines will have a 
tougher time getting into position to fire than our own submarines. 

Mr. Rreutman. That is without our country knowing it, and with- 
out the Navy knowing it, and knowing something about where their 
submarines are. Am I correct in that assumption? Our Navy would 
know the whereabouts of the enemy’s submarines because we are 
keeping close track of them, and they would not be able to deploy 
them in strategic positions without our knowing something about it, 
and being aware of it? 

Admiral Burke. In large numbers; that is correct. We don’t have 
the forces to be able to track or to know where one submarine comes 
through a barrier. 

Mr. RrenitMAn. But in any substantial number 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we should be able to do that. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Would you say at this time that the Soviet sub- 
marine forces are penned up or are moving freely in the oceans? 

Admiral Burxr. They are operating quite a lot. They are in- 
creasing their operations year by year. Their operations this last 
year 
' Mr. Howirrecp. Of course they have as much right in the interna- 
tional waters as we have. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, and they should. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Isn’t it true they have done a terrific job of ocea- 
nography and charting of the topography at the bottom of the ocean ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And this is very important for many reasons? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they have an extremely active oceanog- 
raphy program. Density, salinity, all the aspects of oceanography. 
They are pretty good at it. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. The hills and the valleys and the protected sonar 
areas, and all that sort of thing ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; the antisubmarine warfare we have fac- 
ing us is not an easy problem and, as you pointed out, it is going to 
be a warfare of attrition. But it would be quite difficult for the 
Soviets to deploy large numbers of submarines to any position in the 
world far away from their own coast without our knowing about it. 

Mr. Hotirretp. They would have the problem of tending, too. 
This is one of the things about the atomic submarine, you don’t have 
to be provisioned and serviced as often. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. I would suggest that Admiral Raborn proceed with 
his presentation, and then we will proceed with our questioning. 








STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL 
PROJECTS OFFICE, BUREAU OF WEAPONS 


Admiral Rasorn. Mr. Chairman, in unclassified language, I would 
like to bring you up date, this committee up to date, on the technical 
status of the Polaris program across the board. 

You recognize, I am sure, that many of our terms will be general in 
nature because of the unclassified atmosphere. 
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If I may, I would like to start with the missile. While this is just 
a part of the program, I am sure that in the eyes of most folks this ig 

robably most interesting. Perhaps if we start with the flights, 

he missile integrity, the basic missile integrity has been assured by 
both land and sea based flights from launch tubes, and we have had 
successful full scale tactical prototype flights of well over 900 miles, 
These missiles are instrumented and because of the instrumentation 
are heavily weighted down and considerable improvement in range 
can be had by weaponizing the missile. 

We have had 9 out of 11 successful firings in calendar year 1960, 


GUIDANCE 


In the field of guidance, as Admiral Burke indicated, we have been 
most pleasantly surprised. This guidance package, which is the 
brainchild of Dr. Stark Draper, of MIT, has proved itself in a series 
of rugged tests, a series of tests both on the high speed station at 
Inyokern and also from full scale guided flights from Cape Canaveral 
of the missile. 

We had one unprogramed vertical loop when a segment of a jet- 
evator came off, and the missile did a complete outside loop and still 
the guidance package which was driving the missile told us about it 
with great accuracy and gave us such confidence that we speeded up 
the first fully guided flight by a month. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Could I interrupt you and ask you this question: 
It is necessary for you to know where you are in order to know where 
the missile will be at the end of its trajectory. Now, have you solved 
that problem accurately enough to know exactly where you stand in 
relation to the earth’s surface, even though you are under water sev- 
eral hundred feet ? 

Admiral Razorn. The answer to your question, sir, is “Yes,” and 
I plan to tell you a little more about it in my next Vu-Graph. 

In brief, the missile guidance package is in production and produc- 
tion models have most adequately demonstrated their ability to guide 
the missile to the target. It has also demonstrated that it has com- 
plete satisfactory response from the directions given to it by the fire 
control system. The fire control system, as you know, takes the loca- 
tion of the submarine from the navigational system, and the location 
of the target, and grinds out usable information for input into the 
guidance package, so that the missile will know where to go to hit the 
target. 

In the field of solid propellants, the Navy has had to do a great deal 
of pioneering in large solid propellent motors. The design concepts 
have been proven in tactical missile flight tests. As you know, we 
have had considerable trouble learning how to build a lightweight 
case, strong enough, yet light enough so that it will not prove unneces- 
sarily burdensome to hurl through the air. We have had trouble with 
the controls of the missile. 

We turned to an invention of Dr. William Fiedler, who was the 
World War II German project officer on the V-1. He invented what 
is called a jetevator, and we have refined and engineered the jetevator, 
so that it is suitable with the very hot propellent gases which it has 
to dip into in order to guide the missile. 
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We not only have the problem of guiding the missile by means of 
these outboard rudders, if you please, and the thrust termination 
which has to be done with great precision in order to keep from over- 
shooting or undershooting, but both of these technical items have been 
pioneered most successfully for this bird by the Navy. 

In summary, we have had from September 1959, through March 
31, 1960, we have conducted 12 out of 17 fully successful flights, a 
truly very high average for this stage of development. And 5 of these 
17 were partially successful in which one or more of our primary ob- 
jectives was met, and 9 of the flights this year out of 11 have been 
fully successful in every respect. 

I will turn now to the status of the submarine, if I may. 


POLARIS SUBMARINES 


As you know, we have four submarines in the water. Four have 
been launched. The George Washington, the first of these subma- 
rines, is in commission, and it has aboard it a complete weapons sys- 
tem, and we have been busy in the last few weeks and months integrat- 
ing and grooming equipment for tests at sea. I am most happy to 
say that we have had no major difficulties in marrying up the several 
sets of equipment aboard the ship. We have had slight mechanical 
difficulties which you would expect and they have been easily over- 


me. 

In the Patrick Henry, which will be commissioned the 9th of April, 
the same kind of success in installing, checking out, and making 
compatible the various elements of the weapons system has been 
accomplished. 

SHIPBOARD LAUNCHING 


We have just recently fired a missile from the Observation Island, 
which is a missile firing ship. This ship has aboard it a complete 
submarine weapons system. This is a Mariner type vessel which we 
obtained from the Maritime Commission at no cost and converted it 
into a missile firing test ship. The day before yesterday we fired our 
first fully integrated shot from the Observation Island. This was 
a test which consisted of the navigational system determining loca- 
tion of the ship, giving that information to the fire control system, 
and from the location of the intended target, which was also given 
to the fire control system, usable information was ground out by 
the fire control system, introduced into the missile guidance system, 
and the shipboard launcher (which is a duplicate of what we have 
in the USS George Washington) successfully ejecting the missile. 
The missile flew beautifully, and right on course, until a few sec- 
onds before the end of the second stage powered flight when the 
thrust termination occurred early, from an anomaly inside the missile 
and the bird landed considerably short of the intended target, but 
in the neighborhood of 700 miles downrange. 

From the development point of view, this was a highly successful 
test. From my point of view, having the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of this program, this was a most successful test. The 
anomaly in the missile does not in any way vitiate the fact that the 
principal objective of the flight was the complete integration of the 
submarine weapons system which we had aboard the Obserwation 
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Island. We will do more of these in the future, and we hope they 
will continue to prove out quite well. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. Now, you are talking about a missile launched 
from shipboard, not from underneath the water? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; from shipboard. One of the require- 
ments we have on the submarine is to be able to launch it above 
water as well as below water. 


NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Ho.irtetp. Was your positioning done on the basis of knowl- 
edge that can be obtained from a surface ship, or was it. determined 
by “the problem you would have if you were under water? 

Admiral Rasorn. Let me answer this way: The Observation Island 
has the identical equipment which the submarine has. That includes 
the navigational system and the position of that ship was determined 
by the submarine navigational system, so that this was a very good 
test of the submarine system in its entirety. 

Referring to the navigational program we put into operation an- 
other nav igational vessel 3 years ago. Aboard this vessel for the past 
3 years at sea, in the sea environment, we have been conducting sea- 
based tests of the various equipments that make up the navigational 
system. We have brought this along to such an extent that. aboard 
this ship, a surface vessel, and aboard a submarine which Admiral 
Burke has loaned us, we have tested out the George Washington’s 
navigational equipment, so that we can navigate the submarine by 
actual tests to accuracies better than twice we anticipated we would 
need in order to accurately fire a ballistic missile at sea. 

So this is a very precise answer, Mr. Chairman, to your question. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Now, in the area of fire control which I have mentioned once or 
twice. This is a beautiful piece of equipment. It is a very flexible 
and a very versatile piece of equipment. Where we have a moving 
ship underneath the water, with a multiplicity of targets, the fact 
that the fire control system is able to tell to the missile guidance 
system, in usable language, the kind of information necessary for it 
to know where to go w hen it is launched from underneath the water 
and heads off toward the target, is quite an accomplishment. 

We have many of these sy stems in operation, and one in particular 
has been telling the missile where to go at Cape Canaveral and from 
Observation Island on all of its guided : shots. 


TEST LAUNCHINGS 


We have an underwater launcher. This is a full scale underwater 
launcher. It is the same as the launcher which the George Washing- 
ton has aboard. This launcher is in a caisson. This launcher with 
the missile loaded in it can be sunk to the bottom of the water. From 
underneath the surface, and with well-controlled and instrumented 
conditions, we have had over 60 missile Jaunches this past year which 
have completely proven out the practicability of underwater launch. 
We have precise technical knowledge of what goes on and what is 
necessary, and it has been highly successful. 
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Last Sunday we had reason to once again acknowledge that in 
developmental business you occasionally fall on your face. We were 
going to launch a flight-type missile from this submerged launcher 
off the coast of San Clemente. We were going to have a little layer 
of propellant in the first stage motor, in order to give visible proof 
to many folks who didn’t understand how we can launch a missile 
from underneath the water and still ignite the propellant. Of course 
we have ignited many missiles underneath the water. This missile 
was to be ignited after coming out from under water into the air. 

We proceeded with great confidence. I think if we had less confi- 
dence we would have done better. The missile power was shifted to 
internal power when we were ready to launch, and through a series 
of relays, and so forth, the missile power was inadvertently turned 
off 1.7 seconds before the man hit the launch button which gave the 
high pressure air a chance to launch the missile out. 

So the missile was launched, we are sorry to say, in an inert con- 
dition. A dead condition. And the ignition device had no oppor- 
tunity to ignite the propellant. 

We have a series of these planned, and we hope the next one will 
not have this mishap. In fact, we are sure that we won’t. 

In summary of the launching, the launcher in the element of the 
water and under rough water conditions created by cruisers steaming 
by to give us waves, currents, and so forth, has been most acceptably 

roven out. Aboard the George Washington last week at sea we 
Giinched a series of dummy missiles, most successfully. So not only 
have we proven them out in the development field, but in the tactical 
version aboard the ship, handled by sailors, our own enlisted men, 
who have done quite well. 

If I may, then, résumé the status of the entire program: 


THE MISSILE 


We have great confidence we are going to meet our goal of having a 
1,200-mile version available for deployment this fall in the George 
Washington. 

THE SHIPS 


The submarines have come along quite well, indeed. These are 
complicated nuclear-powered submarines. The way the equipment 
has fallen into place is a great tribute to the very dedicated missile 
team and shipbuilding team which is employed in this program. The 
country can be very proud of them, in my opinion. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


This is also a function of my Office. We have had equally good 
success. Many new and improved methods of communicating with 
submerged submarines the world over have been brought forward. 
The very low frequency station and very high powered one at Cutler, 
Maine, has been brought forward in its completion. So this very 
powerful new addition to our world network of very low frequency 
radio stations will be added. . 

Mr. Hotrrireip. Admiral, one of the criticisms of the submarine has 
been this lack of communications with each other and also with the 
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home base. From what you say, you feel that you are getting nearer 
to the solution of that problem ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; we have the solution, and it is not pos- 
sible for me to describe it to you in any great detail in an unclassified 
briefing. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. It is unnecessary for you to describe it. I was just 
hoping that you could give us the assurance that these technical diffi- 
culties that you have had in years gone by are now being overcome. 

Admiral Razorn. I can give you that assurance, and I can also say, 
sir, which I know you know, for the record, the Navy learned how to 
talk to submerged submarines in World War II. We have had re- 
markable improvements in that capability since then, and now we have 
the capability of talking to submerged submarines wherever they are, 
and whenever we want to. 

And this I am sure should be most reassuring to folks who don’t 
know this, and who have had, I am sure, just cause to be concerned. 


PRODUCTION BASE FOR POLARIS SYSTEM 


The production, operational, and industrial] backup to this program 
has been brought along in step with the requirements of the program. 
We have a fine nucleus upon which to build, should additional subma- 
rines be desired. 

Mr, Houtrretp. Couldn’t we develop this just a little bit. I am not 
asking you to set up a program at this time, but I am asking you this: 
If the Congress should see fit to support this nuclear submarine ca- 

ability with additional funds, could you increase the production of 
th attack type nuclear submarines and the Polaris type? 

In other words, do we have the shipbuilding equipment, do we have 
the skilled men, and so forth, whereby an increased annual number of 
submarines could be produced if the Congress did back you with 
additional funds. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We would, of course, have to increase 
our training facilities, but we could build as many as 12 Polaris 
submarines a year, within 2 years. I mean we could come up to that 
rate within 2 years. 


GOAL FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Houtrterp. There are a number of us in the Joint Committee on 

f une rho nm very much interested in Congress 
Atomic Energy who have been ver) h interested in Congressman 
Jan Zandt’s bill. We realize he may be shooting a little bit high, as 
Van Zandt’s bill. We realize he may be shooting a little bit high, as 
far as funding is concerned; but, as you know, he does have a bill in 
for a goal of a hundred nuclear submarines. I think the Navy’s 
program at the present time is a little less than 40, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. We have three Polaris submarines and three attack 
submarines in the fiscal year 1961 shipbuilding bill, all nuclear pow- 
ered. A total of six. The total number of Polaris submarines we 
would like to have is some place in the neighborhood of 45. The total 
number of attack submarines, and this is a long way in the future, is 
about the same number of that type that we have now, about 100. 
Perhaps a few less. 
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DETECTION OF NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Mr. HotirreLp. Could you comment on the difference in detectabil- 
ity of a conventional submarine and a nuclear submarine, insofar as 
your sonar devices and other means of detection in the water are 
concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The conventional submarine must sur- 
face periodically or come up to snorkel depth, and thereby expose part 
of the submarine in the atmosphere. We have very fine radars in 
aircraft with which we search the surface of the ocean to detext them. 
Conventional submarines are vulnerable because they can be picked up 
at long range. Now that is the weakness of conventional valtinantiiée. 
Nuclear submarines do not have this weakness. 

Mr. Houtrretp. How about the sonar device, will the sonar devices 
work as efficiently against nuclear submarines as they will against 
the reciprocating engine type? The vibration of the engine doesn’t 
have anything to do with it ? 

Admiral Burke. With active sonar the ship puts out a source of 
energy, bounces it off the submarine, and gets an echo back. The 
engine type doesn’t make any difference. But where a passive type 
of sonar is involved, you just listen and pick up noises ots ship. In 
this case a conventional submarine that is surfaced and running on 
diesels can be heard farther because it makes more noise. 


POLARIS USE ON SURFACE SHIPS 


Mr. Rozsacx. Do you have an active program for a ballistic missile 
from surface ships? 

Admiral Burke. We have submitted a recommendation to that 
effect. It is no trick. We have missiles in the observation island. 

Mr. Houtrievp. This would be along the line of the Regulus? 

Admiral Burke. No, it would be just a regular Polaris. 

Mr. Ropack. A surface Polaris? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. Is this an interim capability or is this a different kind 
of capability ? 

Admiral Burke. It is the same capability as in the submarine. You 
could get it fairly soon and it would give you an additional capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Rozacx. Is it a capability you get more cheaply than the sub- 
marine Polaris? 


Admiral Burke. You get it some cheaper, but these things are all 


expensive. 

Mr. Hortrreip. You sacrifice a part of your concealment by having 
it in a surface ship? 

Admiral Burks. That is true, but the enemy will have to worry 
about surface ships then, too, and they can’t sink those surface ships by 
ballistic missiles, either. They have to search and attack. Those 
surface ships will be steaming on their normal course of business. If 
you have just a few missiles on surface ships, the Russians will never 
know where those ships are, which ones have missiles and which ones 
don’t. 

When we first employ Polaris submarines we will mix them up with 
regular submarines. The enemy will never know which submarine 
which. Surface ships will present the same problem to the enemy. 

42236013 
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COST OF POLARIS MISSILE SYSTEM 


Mr. Ropack. When the Air Force complains about the cost of the 
Polaris system, as it did in testimony yesterday, they are talking 
about the cost of the submarine largely ? 

Admiral Burke. No, they are talking about the total program cost. 
But if you compare total program cost of all of these weapon systems, 
they are all great. In a comparison with other systems with their 
holes in the ground, research and development, tests, the whole works, 
the Polaris missile system will come off very well, will prove very 
cheap. : 

Now, if you apply the factor of survivability there, then I am sure 
the Polaris submarines will be much cheaper than any other ballistic 
missile system. But the comparison of costs should be on total pro- 
gram costs. This whole Polaris program costs a great deal, but you 
get so much out of it. That is true of any successful program these 
days. 

The Polaris systems are not cheap, but nevertheless are not any more 
expensive than other systems. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Polaris will run around $100 million ? 

Admiral Burxe. It is a hundred to a hundred and ten per sub- 
marine and we hope to get the cost down. 

Mr. Hortrretp. How does that compare with the conventional 
submarine ¢ 

Admiral Burke. They cost about $50 million with nuclear power. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Considering its capability it is relatively much 
cheaper, then ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. It is more in dollars but in terms of capability it is 
much greater. They carry 16 of these missiles and the total firepower 
I have been told of one Polaris submarine is greater than all of the 
bombs that were exploded in World War IT. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is true. It has terrific firepower, 
and the important part of the Polaris submarine is its inevitableness. 
You can put it out and forget it. You don’t have to be in a hurry, you 
don’t have to get excited, you don’t have to say “I have to do some- 
thing in 5 seconds or 10 minutes, or today.” You can wait. If you 
wait too long, and enemy missiles start hitting targets in this country 
it doesn’t affect that submarine one bit. It can fire any time you want 
it to fire. It can fire quickly. 

Mr. Houirretp. You have sure retaliatory power there. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The inevitableness of punishment is 
deterence. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman, could I ask this question ¢ 

Admiral, has there been any study made of the cost to deploy the 
Polaris missile on our surface ships or on our carriers? Can it be 
fired from a carrier? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RrentmMan. Isthat an expensive operation ? 

Admiral Burke. I would like to check the figures for the record, 
but I think it is about $50 billion for Polaris missiles in a guided 
missile cruiser. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is the cost of installing them? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrexeman. How would that compare to installing them on the 
submarines ¢ 

Admiral Burke. It is about the same. Just about. An ordinary 
submarine costs $50 million, and the Polaris submarine costs a hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Mr. Rrenuman. And they have been tested, of course, and could 
be fired from a surface ship ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; the one we fired the other day was 

Mr. Rreniman. Just as accurately and maybe more so than from 
a submarine 4 

Admiral Burke. We thought at one time we could fire them more 
accurately from surface ships. than from submarines, but our accuracy 
in navigating submarines has improved so much in the last couple 


years that now it doesn’t make any difference. They are both ex- 
tremely accurate. 





PRODUCTION CAPACITY FOR POLARIS MISSILE 


Mr. Rreutman. If you decided to deploy them on some of our sur- 
face ships, would you have any trouble in producing the missiles in 
sufficient quantity ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We have plenty of missile capacity. It 
won’t be an easy problem. However, it is something that we have 
studied. We know we can make the additional missiles, we can use 
different shipyards for the modification of the ships. It won’t inter- 
fere with our submarine building program at all. 

Mr. Risutatax. Do I understand there is a program under study at 
the pene time to deploy some of the Polaris missiles on our surface 
ships ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. We have submitted a request. 


COSTS OF POLARIS AND MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Hortrrerp. What is the comparison between hardened bases for 
existing missiles of the same type—let us say the Minuteman missile, 
which will be very comparable to the I -olaris, and the installation in 
either a ship or in a submarine ¢ 

Admiral Bure. I haven’t any very accurate data on the cost of 
Minuteman, and I don’t know what the data is. 

Mr. Hoirterp. I am talking about the hardening to 100 p.s.i. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I don’t even know the figures of the cost 
of the Minuteman or for its hardening, sir, but it should be cheaper to 
install Polaris in the ships because you can put missiles in a group 
and utilize one fire control system. 

If you have an individu: il missile with its own fire control system, it 
costs more than having them in groups. 

Mr. Horirretp. I believe the plan is to have them in groups of three, 
one control system for three missiles. 

Our testimony yesterday said at the present time we estimate $1.2 
million per missile, in the hole. 

Mr. Ropack. That is the hardened system. 
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Admiral Burke. That must be after they have gone into quite a bit 
of production because our Polaris—— 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. This isn’t the cost of the missile, it is the hardening 
of the silo, you might say. 

Admiral Burke. Well, that is a remarkable cost, sir. Our cost is 
about $1.2 million now. If we were to make those in large quantities, 
and get a high rate of production, the cost would come down con- 
siderably. That figure must be based upon high rate of production 
after they have been in production over their learning curves. I don’t 
know the basis upon which their figures wer: computed. 

Mr. Kirtcore. If we use the $1.2 million as the total cost of the de- 
ployment of a hardened Minuteman missile, then your statement about 
the Polaris missile being far cheaper wouldn’t hold. 

Admiral Burke. It wouldn’t hold, not with figures like that, but I 
don’t know how those figures were derived. 

Mr. Kircore. You have some doubt about the figures ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t have doubt about the figures, but what I 
have doubt about is, if that is the figure for the 1,000th missile it is 
different than if you are talking about the 50th missile. 

Admiral Rasorn. I might add that the Minuteman is a missile sim- 
ilar to the Polaris. It has one additional stage. It is a solid pro- 

ellent missile. It is built on the same technology upon which we 
1ave built, and in which we have contracts and are in production on. 
I think it is reasonable to believe that it would be difficult to build a 
missile three times as big to go three times as far for any less money 
than we are spending for Polaris. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. How much of the Minuteman technology was paid 
for by your research and development in Polaris, or is it the other way? 

Admiral Ranorn. We are about 3 years ahead of the Minuteman. 
They are about where we were when we started, you see, in Polaris. 
They expect to be operational in 2 to 3 years. That, of course, is the 
length of time which we have been in development of the Polaris. 

There has been an excellent interchange of information between the 
three services on solid propellent matters and also on technology of 
metal parts. Having started some 4 years ago, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that we had to do a considerable amount of pioneering, and, we, 
of course, made that available to the common funds of knowledge, and 
I expect in the future we will be getting some things back from them 
as they get intotheir work a little more. 

Admiral Burke. Could I add there, sir, that we owe a great deal to 
the other services for various parts of the technology, not only in 
missiles but in everything else, and the exchange is very good. 

Mr. Ho tirretp. In this committee’s previous investigation of mis- 
sile procurement. and related matters, we did establish this very fact 
that your interchange had been better from the Navy standpoint than 
it had been between other branches of the service. We found that 
while there had been no concerted effort to refuse an interchange, 
there had been a lack of use of information which was available and 
could have been had, had it been asked for by the other two branches. 

Admiral Burke. One of the things we used to find difficult, even 
in the Navy, sir, is the use of something that was invented some place 
else. We now use it no matter who invents it. If it is good, we 
use if. 
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Mr. Houirmp I think it should be that way with every branch of 
the service. 


TRACKING OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


To what extent can the enemy detect and track Polaris submarines? 
In other words, how great is the hazard of our losing these $100 
million submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. As far as detection is concerned, it is just an- 
other submarine, and it will be just as easy and just as difficult to 
detect, track, and destroy a Polaris submarine as any other nuclear- 
powered submarine. 

Now, we aren’t going to give the enemy a free shot at this. We 
are not going to deploy a Polaris submarine in one spot and leave 
it there. We are not going to deploy just a Polaris submarine. We 
are going to give him lots of targets to work on. 

Mr. Houirrmeip. You will have conventional submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. We will have all sorts of things to worry him a 
little bit. If he wants targets, we are going to give him targets. 

Mr. Rirutman. If he finds the right one he will be luc sky. 

Mr. Kircore. It sounds like you will need a traffic controller. 

Admiral Burke. He might need one. 

It is impossible for one submarine to follow another submarine 
for any length of time and continuously track it by itself. And what 
we will do with these Polaris submarines i is deploy some of our own 
attack submarines with them, just in case somebody wants to try 
that. He will suddenly find himself mixing up with an attack 
submarine. One way of doing it, is just orbiting the attack sub- 
marine to see who is around. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that the Navy’s answer to the Air Force’s conten- 
tion that these submarines can be tracked? That is to say, tailed by 
the Soviets, and in effect the striking force would be that much 
impaired ¢ 

admiral Burke. That is one way of doing it, but it is very difficult 
even if no action is taken. You couldn’t track 15 to 20 submarines— 
all of them. 

Mr. Rorack. I used the “tail” here. If I may paraphrase General 
White, he said, the Russians could take approach: “You put your 
submarines out, we will put ours on your tail, and wherever you go 
we will go. You can’t prevent us under international law from 
doing that.” 

Admiral Burr. That is right, but it is difficult. Our own sub- 
marines have tried this with ‘each other, and they are not so very 
successful. It is not easily done. But there are lots of tricks. If 
they want to tail one of our submarines, how can they do it? They 
will have to tail it by sound. These Polaris submarines will be going 
very, very quietly. If a Polaris captain thinks he is being tailed, he 

may stop and not put out any noise. Another accompanying sub- 
marine that puts out a little more noise, may be used to decoy the 
enemy away. 

Mechanical decoys from one of the tor pedo tubes can be used to 
five the enemy lots of noise. Surface ships can check to see where 
riendly submarines are and where enemy submarines are and then 
see if the Polaris ship is being trailed. Aircraft overhead with sono- 
buoys can put an enemy through : a screen. 
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This sort of thing happened during World War II with aircraft, 
Our aircraft would make an attack, and the Japanese aircraft would 
follow our planes back to our carriers. 

To counter this we had our aircraft fly above certain surface ships, 
and ships ‘personnel would inspect and say “There is a Jap up there 
with you,” and we would shoot him down. 

We can do the same thing. Have our submarines go through a 
screen and check on all the strangers. There are many ways of doing 
this. We will use them all. 

Admiral Razorn. If I may amplify this just a moment: We have 
made some analysis of this, and each of our submarines will be operat- 
ing in an ocean area approximately the size of the State of Texas, and 
as most of us know it is an aw fully hard thing to get anything bigger 
than that. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Unless you goto Alaska. 

Admiral Razorn. If you put a jet bomber up over Texas and tell 
the jet fighter without any help from ground stations and radar, “You 
have to go out and find that jet bomber,” ” it will be a sizable job, even 
though the air is very transparent. 

Now, if you put a submarine in the water, submerged in an area 
the size of the State of Texas, put another submarine there and say 

“Go find him,” because he doesn’t have any shore-based directions, or 
other assistance, it is going to be manifestly, vastly increased over the 
airplane job. 


PIECEMEAL DESTRUCTION OF SHIPS AT SEA 


Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, could we get in this context an evalua- 
tion by Admiral Burke of the Air Force’s contention that if we re- 
moved all of our missile sites, and in effect the basic military target, 
from the continental United States, we would be exposed to the situa- 
tion wherein the enemy could by attrition destroy targets piecemeal 
and yet never in any case put upon us the obligation to retaliate, be- 
cause then we would be exposed to complete assault in the continental 
United States ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean by that, if I get it correctly, they would 
sink our submarines one at a time, and we wouldn’t do anything about 
it ? 

Mr. Rozack. Suppose they run into a submarine and attack it. The 
question is, Are you going to start a war which would expose the whole 
United States on the basis of that kind of operation ? 

Admiral Burke. Do you mean we ought to put the target in the 
United States, so when we get hit in the United States there would 
be an automatic triggering of the reaction ? 

Mr. Rogack. That is what General LeMay has stated before this 
committee. 

Admiral Burxe. There is some justification for that. What you 
really mean there is, What will cause the United States to go to war! 
And, of course, we cannot predict exactly what will cause the United 
States to go to war in the future, maybe 5 or 10 years from now. 
How much provocation do we have to have? If they attack—if 
Russia were to attack our Army in Korea, would we go to war! 
Would we fight? If they attack in Germany—how many people 
would they have to destroy in an attack before we fought? If they 
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attacked our ships at sea, if we lose one ship, we are going to do some- 
thing. We are not going to sit and wait. Nobody in the United 
States is going to sit and just wait for another attack on more ships. 





POSSIBLE LIMITED WAR AT SEA 









Now, it is barely possible that we could have a limited war at sea. 
It is possible that it would never extend to the United States, but the 
enemy would lose that war. That is why we are working so hard on 
antisubmarine warfare. Enemy submarines couldn’t get all of ours 
before we get them. It isa warfare of attrition. 

That type of war is possible. It is very unlikely, though. It is 
very unlikely that if they were to attack our ships more than once, 
that we would take it without taking action. We would do some- 
thing. We would react. But it is possible that you could have a 
limited warfare at sea. If so, if that is true, then that is far better 
than having a general nuclear war. We will win any limited war at 
sea, and the United States won’t be destroyed in the process. 

Mr. Hourrrme_p. You mean you would win a limited war providing 
you had nuclear submarines against conventional submarines. If 
you had 100 conventional submarines against 450 conventional sub- 
marines, the very weight of numbers in an attrition type of war 
would have to be considered. 

Admiral Burke. It is their submarines against our antisubmarine 
forces. Our antisubmarine forces include not only submarines, but 
the rest of the antisubmarine effort. Submarines are important, 
but are only one part of the team. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Your position really is that. we have a much better 
antisubmarine capability than they have at this time? 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirtery. They have more submarines but we have developed 
an antisubmarine capability that is greater than theirs at this time? 

Admiral Burks. We have a good one. They are working hard 
on antisubmarine warfare, too. There would be a terrific effort on 
our part, but still we would have a good chance of winning. 

Now, if they want to start that kind of a war, it is possible that it 
could be a limited war at sea, without ever going into a general war. 
If so, it is better than going to a general nuclear war in which both 
countries are bound to be destroyed. And they could not get all of 
our Polaris submarines in any reasonable time. 

I mean, it would take 3, 4, or 5 years even if we had very weak 
antisubmarine forces, which we do not have. 

Of course, as we mix our antisubmarine forces, our own attack 
submarines, up with Polaris submarines, it would be impossible for 
any enemy to destroy them all. 

Mr. Horirrmeip. Admiral, as I listen to you I wonder if you are 


* indicating that the strategy of war has moved seaward in the last 
ecade. 
































VULNERABILITY OF FIXED BASES 





Admiral Burke. I think it has, sir. I think the importance of 
things at sea has increased a great deal. The reason for that is pri- 
marily ballistic missiles, the ability of a ballistic missile to hit a 
ixed target a long way away. And as the accuracy increases, all of 
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those fixed targets are going to become more and more subject to 
destruction by a missile ‘attack, 

Mr. Houirievp. This certainly applies today to all of our fixed bases 
overseas ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. With this range—many of them are within the 
range of intermediate range missiles at this time ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Really what you are saying is what General Gavin 
said—I think I have it here somewhere—he made this observ ration: 

It is an interesting fact of war that mobility is the handmaiden of the nu- 
clear age. Because you have dispersion and reaction. 

I thought that was a very pungent statement. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF POLARIS AND MINUTEMAN 


Mr. Hortrrevp. Getting to the mobility of the Minuteman, how 
would you compare the Minuteman’s mobility—that is, on the rail- 
road system of the United States—with the Polaris’ mobility, and 
also how would you rate it with the theory of the hardened bases of 
the United States ? 

Admiral Burke. With regard to the Minuteman movable system 
versus the hardened base system, I think it is very important to have 
Minuteman movable so you can move it from one place to another. 
I think the degree of importance of that is dependent upon the ae- 
curacy of the enemy missile. If the enemy gets very accurate missiles 
then it becomes more and more important to have movable Minute- 
men. I think those can be produced, and I think they are very in- 
portant. 

Now, hardened bases are very good. They are very important, 
but their importance decreases with accuracy of the missile. As I 
have said, if you get them accurate enough, hardening doesn’t do any 
good. But it is good now, it is profitable now. Its value will de 
crease in the future as accuracy increases. 

With regard to the comparison of the movable Minuteman with 
the Polaris at sea, the Minuteman is unfortunately restricted to 
tracks of some kind or another, and those tracks are subject to de- 
struction. You don’t have any tunnels at sea that you have to worry 
about. And by that I mean access. Mobility at sea means ability 
to go in any direction, any course, any speed, any time. With sub- 
marines, of course, you are completely concealed. “With surface ships 
also, you can go any course, any speed, any time. On land you are 
restricted to your tracks and you can move them from here to there, 
but you cannot go in any direction. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that rail-mounted missiles are not ¢ any good, 
They are good. 

Mr. Ho.irtecp. There is a tremendous network of rails in the 
United States. If you consult a railroad map you will see that there 
are all kinds of branch lines and there are many areas where consid- 
erably mobility could be obtained without the handicap of tunnels. 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. And in that instance I think you are probably 
thinking of the espionage in the tunnels, bridges, and things like 
that. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and just the size of getting through 
tunnels, underpasses, bridges, and so on. 

But I think it is true, the movable Minuteman is very important, 
the most important land-based ballistic missile. 


EMPHASIS ON MOVABLE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Howtrievp. In other words, if you had the responsibility of 
land-based operations, you would favor putting your eggs in the 
basket of the mobility rather than in hardened bases 4 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I would actually favor both, but I 
would emphasize movability. I would do both. We do not have 

ovable ones yet, but I think we will get them. I don’t think there 
will be any serious trouble about it. Still, I would favor a little bit 
of both, but I would put most of my emphasis on mobile ones. 


SINGLE STRATEGIC WEAPON COMMAND 


Mr. Howtriretp. Do you agree that there should be one weapon 
command for all strategic missiles? Would you favor that type of a 
system ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; no, sir. First, there is no need of it. 
There are three things that are important in a retaliatory attack. 
The first is the order to fire. When the President gives the order to 
fire, he says “Launch the attack,” and this goes out to all commands, 
by all means—radio and every other way you can send it. That 
command must be spread throughout the world quickly. 

The second thing that is important is to coordinate your launching 
vehicles. Now, in aircraft, your aircraft have to be coordinated so 
that you don’t have half a dozen aircraft i in the area at the same time, 
one aircraft getting in the fallout of a bomb drop by a previous air- 
craft. You have to account for antiaircraft defens ses, and assign 
targets to other aircraft to make up for aircraft shot down. There 
is a lot of coordination necessary with the vehicles. 

Now, coordination is done through the various unified commands, 
and it is pretty good. It works pretty well. 

The naval aircraft, the tactical aircraft, the SAC—these are all 
pretty well coordinated. 

Now, with missiles you don’t have to coordinate your vehicle. You 
press a button and the missile is on the way and there is nothing you 
can do about it. It is on the way and it is going to get there in a very 
big hurry. 


COORDINATION OF SUBMARINE OPERATIONS 


With submarines you have to coordinate your Polaris submarines 
with your other submarines. Above all you have to coordinate your 
Polaris submarines with your antisubmarine forces. 

I nearly killed one of my best friends, during the war. He was a 
submariner and I thought his ship was an enemy. I let him have it. 
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Fortunately, I wasn’t as good as we are now, and he lived. But J 
dropped depth charges on him. I tried to sink him. 

We did destroy some of our own submarines because we didn’t 
know they were friendly. We set up, then, a very complicated sys- 
tem of sanctuaries, of movable areas in which the submarine traveled 
where you couldn’t attack any submarine. And 20 miles ahead of this 
area, or 10 miles on either side—it was very complex. Every sailor 
at. sea had to know whether or not. the surfaced submarine that he 
sighted was enemy or friendly, and you couldn’t know them all. But 
there were certain areas in which you could not attack. 

You also have to coordinate a submarine with its tender. Sup- 
posing that we had, say, eight Polaris submarines on st: ition, and one 
of them was going to be relieved by another Polaris submarine. Sup- 
pose the submarine going out to relieve develops engine trouble, or 
has an appendicitis case, or something else, and he sends back to his 
boss, “Boss, I want to come back to the tender, and I think it is going 
to take me 4 days to repair this engine.” The boss has got to make 
decisions. He says, “Do I leave that station blank? Do I tell that 
submarine already there to stay there? Do I send out another Polaris 
submarine? Do I tell this submarine, ‘Look, you are not in as much 
trouble as you think you are, you go on anyway?” The boss has to 
make that decision, and he has to coordinate. When he makes his 
decision he has to coordinate that one Polaris submarine movement 
with the tenders, with the antisubmarine warfare ships, with other 
submarines, with the whole works. The difference is that this is 
coordination that has to be done all the time in peacetime, normally, 
There is no change in the coordination necessary in war. 

The operation of submarines, including Polaris submarines, should 
be under a unified commander, through the component commander, 
as they are now, and as they have been, and are in all nations. 

Mr. Hoirtetp. Mr. Kilgore has some questions. 

Mr. Kircore. I don’t want to interrupt your chain of questions. 

Mr. Hourrterp. My chain has now ended. 


LIMITED WAR AT SEA 


Mr. Kuircore. I want to go back to some of the comments on the 
possibility of a limited naval war. 

While I sure don’t want to argue, Admiral Burke, about our pros- 
pects of winning—lI not only hope you are right, I believe you are 
right. I think from some of the questions the chairman asked, and 
some of your answers, we have assumed a lesser capability on the 
part of the Soviets than this Nation possesses in the antisubmarine 
warfare field. I think it has been somewhat. demonstrated to us 
rather graphically that while we can hope, this has been a dangerous 
assumption for us to make in some fields in the past, but if, it 1s true 
in this instance, what happens when they lose that limited war! 
Where do we go from there? Where do they go from there? 

Admiral Burke. They don’t go any place, sir. If they could win it, 
they would take control of the : seas, and if they lose it, they do just 
what they did in Korea, for example. The war just stops. 

Mr. Krcore. They lost that one? 

Armiral Burxe. No, you don’t really win or lose a limited war com- 
pletely. Limited wars usually end with one side making some slight 
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gains, the other side being willing to accept those gains and not willing 
to continue the war to try to get other gains. Limited wars usually 
end in a sort of a stalemate. 

Mr. Kitcorr. What you would assume would be, when they lose 
it they would be unwilling to press it in any other theater or in any 
other medium because of their continued fear of our ret aliatory 
capac ity on the Russian mainland ? 

Admiral Bure. That would be true, and because they won’t get 
these Polaris submarines. They will fail in getting them. 

If they started attacking submarines—suppose they got a subma- 
rine. They don’t know which are Polaris and which aren't. We 
could put other submarines out, we could send our Polaris submarines 
down to some other place. We could pull them back. We could 
send them down to the coast of Latin America, or in the South 
Atlantic. We could pull them into our own harbors, and we could 
send one or two out. Keep enough out so that the enemy will be 
devastated. But he won’t get them. 

Mr. Kitcorr. In the meantime we will attrite their submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. We will attrite their submarines, and we will 
attrite their ships. This would soon probably degenerate into a naval 
war at sea. Something like the Armada. In the old days when they 


had a pretty good war at sea, and they never got far into the land 
areas. 





ADEQUACY OF ASW FORCES 


Mr. Kintcorr. Do you have adequate support and adequate funds 
and facilities for your antisubmarine warfare mission 2 


Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think no chief of staff ever has enough 
money, enough support, enough people, or enough talent, enough 
anything. 

Our ships are old. Our biggest trouble now is the age of our fleet. 
Most of our fleet was built during World War II, about 80 percent. 
We have reduced our fleet this year from 864 ships to 817 ships in 
order to reduce maintenance, to reduce our personnel, to get money to 
put into new ships. We did that, just because we have to have new 
ships sooner or later. We have gone into a rehabilitation program 
which we call the FRAM program for rehabilitating some of the best 
of our older ships to give them an added life of 5 to 8 years. 

Now, we have a group of people, very eminent people, very good 
people, civilians, working, examining our plans, our shipbuilding, 
everything we can about shipbuilding, to see whether or not we are on 
the track. 

These are not. shipbuilders, but they include people who are across- 
the-board scientists, and who have studied this sort of problem before. 
Not all of them are scientists. They should have a report within a 
month or so. We will use that report to determine what we will do 
under various circumstances. That is—if we can get our shipbuilding 
bill increased—we will be able to maintain our present level of ship- 
building. If it goes down, then we will have great difficulty. We 
will have to reduce our commitments in some places. That is, in some 
places we will not be able to do the things that we can do now. 


One of the things that is important is to have numbers of ships, 
numbers of things. 
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This morning, for instance, we received two dispatches, one from the 
Indonesians, who thanked us for saving one of their ships. We had 
sent a ship down to rescue one of their ships which was aground. And 
the other dispatch was from Brazil, where they have had a tremendous 
flood. One of our ships happened to be coming back from the Ant- 
arctic and was nearby. We sent her in with her helicopters to do what 
she can to help. 

These are entirely different things, but they show the need for 
numbers. 

One wonderful ship wouldn’t be able to do both of those jobs si- 
multaneously. So you need numbers, and you need good equipment, 

Mr. Kircore. I would just make this comment, that I would cer- 
tainly hope that in whatever general sum, and whatever level of pro- 
gram you feel you need in your antisubmarine warfare program, 
that you will call on the Congress for whatever you need. 

I think in these times there is a very real danger in the public in- 
terest, and the congressional interest, being so heightened i in these more 
sophisticated and glamorous fields of military roles and missions, that 
the less glamorous ones, but very, very significant ones, can be some- 
what forgotten. 

I know that in your operations in World War II, in the Pacific, 
you saw a situation where there was the feeling on the part of a 
whole lot of people that we were ignoring one theater to the expense 
of one, in an effort to press the war faster in another area. As one 
individual I again express a strong interest in this antisubmarine war- 
fare program. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. It is most important. 


PER MISSILE COST OF POLARIS 


Mr. Kircore. In the area of cost in the Polaris program, you are 
able at this time to carry a cost figure on a per-missile basis down to 
the Polaris program ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; down to almost any standpoint. For 
instance, costs in dollars flowing from the Treasury when we first 
started our research and development tests, and we also have figures 
on the barebones cost of the missile at the moment. 

Mr. Kireore. Can you say at this time, Admiral, what you antici- 
pate the cost of a Polaris missile, on station, will be; that, of course, 
would take into account the cost of the entire weapons system. I 
assume the cost of the weapons system divided by 16 or some such com- 
putation. 

Admiral Ranorn. I don’t have it, but I can provide it for the record. 

(The information received is as follows :) 


ANTICIPATED COST OF A POLARIS MISSILE ON STATION 


1. Weapon system research, test, development, and production costs for 
$8.645 billion for a 45-SSB(N) program. This includes almost $2.0 billion for 
weapon system development from the beginning of the program in 1955. 

It is emphasized that the costs are based on hard-cost information resulting 
from almost 4 years of experience. Specifically, these costs include in their 
entirety : 

1. Weapon system research, test, development and production costs for 

the missile, fire control, navigation, communication, and launching for 4 
1,500-nautical-mile system. 
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2. Construction of submarines, installing equipment, and checking out 
the operation of the submarine-weapon system. 

3. Maintenance and operational training of Navy personnel. 

4. Constructing submarine tenders, equipping them, and verifying their 
suitable operability. 

5. Construction and equipping of the overall system production facilities 
including buildings, production and inspection tooling, maintenance facili- 
ties, etc. 

6. Necessary operational support facilities such as the Naval Weapons 
Annex (the wmissile-outloading facility), crew-team trainers, special com- 
munications stations, ete. 

7. Pay of personnel and material required to manage the overall FBM 
system. 

8. Manufacture checkout and assembly of 16 missiles for each of the 45 
submarines. 

9. Manufacture of spare sets of missiles for the submarines for support 
purposes. 

10. Spare parts for the entire system plus setting up issuing stations. 

11. Tools and equipment to provide weapons system overhaul capability 
to Navy yards. 

In summary, these figures represent total costs incurred to bring this missile 
system into being in its entirety. There are no hidden costs. 

The studies referred to in the first paragraph reflected procurement of 1,005 
missiles. Dividing 1,005 into $8.645 billion, the cost per Polaris missile comes 
out at $8.6 million each. Assuming ship-fill missiles only, 45 times 16 equals 
720 missiles, the cost per missile in each SSB(N) tube is $12 million. 

Subtracting costs to develop and bring into operation the first nine FBM 
weapon systems, the cost per missile in each tube for the remaining 36 sub- 
marines is $8.8 million. 

Polaris is conservatively funded. Prorated costs for a 45-boat capability over 
an indefinite period of useful life (15 years and more)—$1 billion per year. 

This includes 

(1) Replacement of missiles at 5-year intervals; 

(2) R. & D. for longer range missiles and for future changes as may be 
required to keep it effective with time; 

(3) Replacement of submarines at end of useful life; 

(4) Normal operating expenses; and 

(5) Other items such as support now budgeted under Polaris. 


The following data indicates approximate costs, time, and personnel for 
Polaris missiles in surface ships: 





| 
Approxi- 


| mate costs ! Conversion time Personnel 
(millions) 





| | 
Guided missile cruiser (CG): 
Pe GED. debe sssceem aliel $49 | 8 months delay in current | 45, including 4 officers. 
| | econversion of U.S.S. Co- 
| | lumbus. 
Follow-on 


a ee : : St. Bae ctaodanocqete 
Heavy cruisers (CA) (for re- | 
serve fleet ships): | | 
Lead ship... ........- 186 | Sh mnowGle. . 23 .240-26-~c -| 1,030 enlisted men and offi- 
Murai OG et... i oe | cers. 50, including 5 offi- 
arc f, > c . 
Merchant ship (Victory): | | oe Se Pee ate 


Lead ship idécbcloaks 200 enlisted men and officers. 
Follow-on_. haccieiaiacha nies ected .| 60, including 6 officers, for 


| POLARIS only. 


' Costs do not include either missiles or production support. Neither additional production nor opera- 
tional support required for 1 ship, 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF POLARIS 


Admiral Razorn. These figures are as complete figures as you can 
get on any weapon developed by anyone. 
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In the Polaris program it is the only program that I know of 
where every clime spent goes through a single pair of hands, and 
those are mine. We pay for everything. We get our money in a 
package, and it is given to me in a management fund, so this is one 
program where there are no hidden costs. It is also one program in 
which we can get firm figures because we are in production and buying 
things. wii. 

Mr. Kircore. So that your final cost figure will be what we can 
refer to as a fully distributed cost? It won’t be an out-of-pocket 
cost. It will include a development cost ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; and it will be actually a hard cost and 
not an estimate. 

Mr. Kixcore. It will be from a computer and not an estimate. 

Admiral Burke. This cost will be something less than $8 billion for 
a total of 45 submarines, and that is complete with all the training 
facilities, tenders, and everything else. 

Mr. Rrentman. Billion, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; for a total of 45 submarines. I know 
Admiral Raborn is going to object to that because it isn’t quite that 
$8 billion, it is $7 billion something. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. Grirriras. Admiral, by statute the President is the person 
who determines if we detonate nuclear bombs; isn’t he 

Admiral Burke. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The other day when the Civil Defense people 
were in here we learned that actually every man, every civilian, is 
going to be on his own for a week or 2 weeks after a nuclear attack. 

Supposing that the first bomb that strikes—and it is not an un- 
reasonable assumption—kills the President, the Vice President, and 
the Secretary of State. Will every man at one of these missile bases 
who survives, or on a Polaris submarine, be on his own to fight this 
war? 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Well, what happens? 

Admiral Burxe. There are very elaborate rules and we take train- 
ing inthis. Ifthe President is killed, the Vice President is killed, and 
a next man is always appointed. No local individual can take the 
thing in his own hands. Somebody is going to be left alive, either in 
Washington or in one of the areas which has not been destroyed. He 
will be the ruler to determine it. That is the nice part about the 
Polaris submarines, though. They don’t have to be in a hurry. 
They don’t have to get excited because they aren’t going to be de- 
stroyed in the next 5, 10, or 15 minutes. They can get the word slowly 
or fast. Five minutes doesn’t mean so much to them. It means some- 
thing in striking the targets, but not to their own existence. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. And something in giving the other country a 
chance to seek shelter ? 

Admiral Burke. It could, but you can shoot these things in a 
minute. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Thank you. 

Mr. Ho.trmp. There is the line-of-succession law which we passed, 
which goes into effect. 
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Now at this moment I think it goes from the President to the Vice 
President, to the Speaker, and then I believe it goes down through the 
Cabinet officers, according to the law we passed just a year or So ago. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It is not inconceivable that they will all be dead. 

Admiral Burke. They won’t all be dead—well, they might all be 
dead, but you have a line of succession. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It is entirely conceivable that at the last minute 
everybody in charge of a missile is going to be fighting the war by 


himself. He is going to be the commander in chief. ~ You believe 
somebody will survive ? 


Mr. Kircorr. Somebody will be on a junket. 

Admiral Burke. I ran a drill one time where I kept in my pocket 
the location of individuals, all the time, just to see how much they 
moved. I gave it up after a while because I couldn't keep the thing up 
to date. 


INCREASE OF ATTACK DUE TO BASE HARDENING 


Mr. Hoxtrievp. Admiral Burke, the subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy made a study of hypothetical attack on 
the United States, in which some 1,456 megatons were dropped on 224 
targets. Have you had a chance to look at that report ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hortrrecp. And the maps? 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I have looked at the maps. 

Mr. Hoxrrietp. I believe it is D plus 2 days on that map. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. One reason we have been concerned about these 
hardened bases is the coverage of the United States by radioactivity 
asa result of the attack on military bases, and we will have some testi- 
mony this afternoon that will indicate the additional megatonage that 
would be necessary to knock out a hardened base compared to a soft 
base. This will be unclassified testimony, of course, but it will present 
computations that have been made by scientists who have knowledge 
of this matter. 

Now has the Navy made any study of the effects of a type of attack 
heavy enough to knock out hardened bases—of the result from the 
standpoint of additional radioactivity on the population of the United 
States ? 

Admiral Burke. We study other people’s studies on that, pri- 
marily. We have assisted in some of these studies. That is, "what 
fallout will do to the United States—random drops of bombs, or 
weapons, the striking of just military bases, or hitting at cities. 

Actually, this doesn’t affect Navy operations as much as it does 
other forces, but the amount of fallout is just about proportionate 
to the amount of fission weapons, the megatonage of fission weapons. 
Not quite, but about that, and it is dependent upon whether or not 
itisa ground burst, or an air burst, and other factors. 

If the enemy were to choose to launch more missiles at any site—— 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Any particular fixed-hardened base. 

Admiral Burke. If he launches more missiles on the United States 
you get more fallout and you get more casualties, and the casualties, 


depending upon the time, are just about proportional to the amount 
of fallout. I mean, if it is widely spread. 
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Mr. Houirievp. To a certain extent, a target is a magnet for attack, 
is it not? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirievp. If the magnet is of a nature that requires addi- 
tional megatonage to knock it out, does it by its very nature become 
a more dangerous magnet when you consider the resultant radio- 
activity ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Houirrevp. In your Polaris philosophy or methods of warfare, 
the attractiveness of a military target is diminished considerably? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirretp. I am speaking now from the standpoint of being 
able to predetermine a fix on it and expend maybe 20 to 30 times the 
megatonage that would be expended on a soft base. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrretp. We had testimony yesterday that a hardened base 
would require from 10 to 30 times as much megatonage as a soft base, 

Admiral Burke. That is dependent upon the CEP. 

Mr. Houtrmxip. Upon the CEP, the extent to which the base is 
hardened, the accuracy of the weapon, and so forth. But this was 
a formula or computation which was made in open session, that it 
would run from 10 to 20 times as much. Now if those fixed bases 
are upwind, and adjacent to populated areas, this would automatic- 
ally mean there would be a tremendous dumping of radioactive ma- 
terial on the downwind areas. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And on the rule-of-thumb formula of a thousand 
square miles of lethal contamination to a megaton of fission, you can 
readily see if it took 30 megatons, for instance, for a specific target, 
that you would have a tremendously increased contaminated area 
downwind from that particular target, if it ever came to the point 
of trying to obliterate that target. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. Is this an important factor in the Navy’s thinking 
in relation to the desirability of the mobile and secreted base ? 


DISPERSAL OF TARGETS 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Before we ever went into Polaris, as such, we made studies. Studies 
were made by other people, and that. is one of the reasons why we 
felt that it was important to get ballistic missiles to sea, because it 
does not draw any fire on the United States. 

It is also one of the reasons why it is important to disperse, not only 
within the United States, so the United States does not become the 
only attractive target; it is important, I think, to disperse even the 
land-based launching sites. 


VALUE OF SHELTER 


Mr. Horirteip. Now, we are faced, however, with a program which 
does envisage the setting up of a number of Atlas and Titan bases, 
hardened bases within the United States. This particular study indi- 
cated that 50 million people would be killed without shelters. With 
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the type of an attack that would occur as a result of hardening, say, 
15 or 20 bases, it would have to be, if it was effective, a much heavier 
attack than this particular attack. 

In the face, then, of our present war plans and our present and 
planned construction program, will it not be necessary, if the popu- 
lation of the United States is to survive, for them to have shelter in 
such an event from the radioactive yield ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It follows automatically, because if they 
don’t have shelter you are going to lose a lot more people. 

Mr. Hovirrevp. I am asking you this question now, personally. 
You are aman with a family, are you not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. You have a wife and children ? 

Admiral Burke. A wife; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Would you feel safer if you knew that while you 
were at sea on duty she had a prepared shelter ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; you have me on the horns of a dilemma 
here, sir, because 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I am asking you to answer a question personally, 
now. I understand the administration’s position against the shelter 
program, but now I am putting it to you on a man-to-man basis. 

Do you think under the conditions as predicted here, and which 
would be much more severe in the case of a multiple hardened base in 
the United States, that the people of the United States should also be 
hardened along with the bases ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. As to how that is accomplished, that is another 
problem. 


I am not going to ask you how it should be accomplished, but would 
you feel safer from the standpoint of the continuity of our Nation if 
the people—if it comes to the last desperate act of nuclear war—if 
the people of the United States had shelter from radioactivity ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because of charts like this over Russia, 
too, and because I believe if we are reasonably foresighted we will al- 
ways be able to destroy Russia the same way, or maybe even better, 
and the probability of a nuclear war is very remote because there is 
nothing that you can gain by starting a nuclear war except your own 
destruction. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. As long as deterrents deter this is true and, of 
course, the study was made on the United States because we as a con- 
gressional committee did not want to be accused of warmongering 
against another nation. We didn’t lay the pattern on another nation 
but it was plainly stated throughout the hearings that not only did 
this apply to the territory of the United States, but it would apply 


to the same spread of weapons on equivalent territory anywhere in 
the world. 





MORALE VALUE OF SHELTER 


_ Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. It is like our gun mounts, sir. This 
isa simple analogy. We used not to protect our gun mounts. They 
were all open mounts. Then before World War II we put a very 
little bit of armor around these gun mounts. It increased the weight, 
but we did that for two purposes: One, we saved a lot of people from 
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fragments, and from the small direct hits. It didn’t save them all. 
If they got a direct hit, they lost. They were killed. But it saved 
quite a few people. It ‘cost US quite a bit. It kept up the efficiency 
of the thing, however. It helped them. They deaagit better because 
of that small amount of armor, and we had a lot of people come out 
of the war who otherwise wouldn’t have come out if we had open gun 
mounts. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. You and I both know that this kind of attack could 
occur, and we also know that the inventories of weapons in the nu- 
clear nations are sufficient to make it X times this amount of attack, 
as far as megatons are concerned. We are not saying how much, but 
we know it could be much greater than that. 

But this kind of an attack showed 50 million people would lose 
their lives and 22 million people would be injured. It also showed 
that if they had been under 3 feet of earth, if they had had shelters 
and were able to get into them in time, there would have been only 
5 million people lost. In other words, you saved about 90 percent of 
your people with underground shelters, where as you lost them if you 
didn’t have shelters, as we do not have at this moment. 

In the face of those figures, and your own knowldege of the capa- 
bility of destruction of atomic weapons, would you say that if the 
United States did have underground shelters for their popul: re 
this would add to the deterrence factor? Would it be a factor i 
deterring another nation from striking if they knew we could pane Mee 
an attack, or if they could not knock us out ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because of one thing: Stamina, Stamina 
of people is going to determine the outcome of this conflict that we 
are now in, and it will be stamina. I don’t think the stamina in gen- 
eral war will ever be used—in general war. But stamina will be used, 
and it will be the most important thing in all other kinds of things. 
And anything that causes people to have a knowledge that they have 
a good chance, and there is no reason for fear and they can act with 
confidence, they can act with pride 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. In other words, it gives us a firmness of national 
morale and national fiber if we know that we can afford such a risk 
without destroying our population ? 

Admiral Burke. I think so, sir. 

To carry it a little further, though, to get on the other side of the 
fence, people have to do a lot for themselves. 





MILITARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR SHELTER 


Mr. Ho.irtetp. We are not going into the methods of who should 
do it. You know, if you left it up to the people to form a military 
defense department out of their own pockets, you wouldn’t have a 
defense department. You know the Defense Department exists for 
the constitutional reason of protecting the life and the property of 
the United States; does it not? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrcp. That is its reason for being. 

Admiral Burke. I was thinking of my grandfather, sir, who went 
out to the western plains and 
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Mr. Houirrevp. Your grandfather wasn’t faced with nuclear fallout. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; but he was faced with a lot of other 
things, and he defended himself. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. But the people of the United States cannot defend 
themselves militarily today because the technology of weapons has 
gone beyond the technology of the weapons of your grandfather and 
my grandfather. 

Admiral Burke. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Therefore, we have a centralized responsibility 
which is in the Defense Department of the United States, to do the 
job which the individual citizen cannot do of his own volition. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. So we are facing a different kind of a world today 
than when we faced in the days of our grandfathers. 

Any further questions, Mr. Kilgore? 

Mr. Kincore. Yes. 


VALUE OF SHELTER IN DETERRENCE 


Mr. Houirreip. Just let me say this: General LeMay yesterday in 
his testimony spoke about three factors of deterrence, and the third 
factor he spoke of was an adequate civil defense that would protect 
the population of the United States, as a factor of deterrence. 

The President has said that this would be a great factor of de- 
terrence in our overall defense posture. No one is asking to mini- 
mize or cut down on the military defense. Most of them feel it should 
be stronger than it is. I am sure all of this committee does in the sub- 
marine field, anyway. The nuclear submarine field, as well as some 
other fields, but particularly the nuclear submarine field. 

But this committee is concerned with this factor of deterrence, 
saving the lives of the people of the United States as a matter of 


human concern, and as a matter of overall deterrence in our strong 
posture in the world. 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
POLICY ON SUBMARINE CONTACTS 


Mr. Kincore. I have a clipping out of last Friday’s Evening Star, 
which referred to an alleged discussion within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff about a proposal to establish a “shoot on contact” policy toward 
widentified submarines cruising near this country—that this sort of 
policy was being studied. It reported an Air Force position, a Navy 
position, and Air Force position in support of it, and a Navy posi- 
tion in Opposition to It. 

I just wondered if you would care to comment on the story. 
_Admiral Burke. Whoever wrote that article has advance informa- 
tion that we don’t have. It says the Navy position is against the 
shoot on sight at sea ? 

Mr. Kricorr. Navy sources say privately they don’t think much of 
the Air Force position, and the Air Force’s position is recited earlier 
as with or without such policy some Air Force circles suggest a silent 
hot war could break out between America and the Soviet Union in 
the undersea no man’s land. The Russians have shown their willing- 
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ness to shoot down American planes and risk retaliation and world 
public opinion. So these officers say, still referring to unidentified 
Air Force officers, “they can expect to destroy Polaris subs whenever 
they find them.” 

Admiral Burxe. I think whoever the Navy spokesman was knew 
what he was talking about. He was correct. 

From time immemorial there has been freedom of the seas. The 
freedom to carry on commerce, to help one another at sea, and no man 
and no nation owns the seas. The custom of the sea is if one ship gets 
into trouble you help them out. Just like we helped these Russians 
on this landing craft. 

If you get an opportunity to help, you must help. There is nothing 
worse for a captain than to not pay attention to an S O S signal, for 
example. They all go, whether they can really do anything or not. 

Actually, it wouldn’t do any good to declare a wide area—supposing 
we had a 500-mile area, and we said that any ship that gets within 500 
miles of this coast and doesn’t obey our rules, whatever they are, we 
will sink. That is not just the people we don’t want there, it is all 
people. We would say “Everybody does exactly what we want in 
this area.” 

In the first place, our friendly nations wouldn’t do it. It would in- 
terfere with our coastal trade. In the second place, we couldn’t do it 
because we wouldn’t have enough ships to insist upon that. It is like 
a blockade which is only legal if it is tight. If you can establish a 
blockade in war, providing you can establish it and keep it right. But 
if you can’t keep it tight, it is illegal. The same thing would be true 
here. You couldn’t cover that much area. 

The third thing is that if you put it out to 500 miles, what do you do 
at 525 miles, if they have a 700-mile missile? If you put it out to 700 
miles, what do you do at 780? In other words, you can always go on 
and on and on and on until the ultimate rule like that would be that 
the nations would wack up the oceans and say “This much ocean be- 
longs to the United States, this much ocean belongs to England, and 
nobody will come in my part of the ocean unless I say so.” 

Mr. Kitcore. We would assume they would apply the same sort of 
rule to us. 

Admiral Burke. Sure. And we would say “You don’t own that 
ocean, so we are going in there.” 

Mr. Kircore. I am inclined to agree with your view. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That wouldn’t work. We haven’t got- 
ten the paper yet, though, sir. I haven’t made the study yet. We will 
study it when we get the paper. 

Mr. Kixcorr. I was somewhat interested in the story since it at- 
tributed views to the various departments within the Department of 
Defense. 

POLARIS COST DATA 


I have made a rough calculation and I am no mathematician, or have 
no particular competency in cost accounting. I would be very in- 
terested, Admiral Raborn, in your detailed figures. I arrived at a 
conclusion here, without, as I say, a great deal of competence, that if 
you could assume the validity of the $1.2 million fully distributed cost 
in the Minuteman, and the approximate $160 million total cost in a Po- 
laris submarine, equipped and on station, that it would require a sur- 
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vivability of over 12 percent of the Minutemen to reach a break-even 
cost. Assuming 100 percent survivability of the Polaris submarine 
and 100 percent on station, in order to give this comparable cost, and 
that wouldn’t on its face appear to be a likely figure. I would be in- 
terested in additional cost data. 

Admiral Razorn. Costs are extremely important, and we are ever 
mindful of them. 

There is one thing we must always be watchful of, however. For 
instance, I like to draw a comparison between a man who in everyday 
life want to buy some transportation to go to and from his home to 
work. He goes down to one of the three low-priced cars, and he prices 
each of them out. One is $15 cheaper than the other. When he takes 
a good look at it, he finds that one doesn’t happen to be a very good 
model that year. Saving the $15 then is not a good investment. In 
other words, you have to look at what you buy in its entirety rather 
than any initial first savings no matter how attractive they may be. 

One of the nice things about the Polaris weapons system in sub- 
marines, as well as in surface vessels, is that the missile is the delivery 
element, and the useful life of a submarine is something of the order 
of 15 to 20 years. By putting in improved or new missiles at periodic 
intervals, the delivery system is just as good as the day it came off the 
building ways because it is the missile that does the performance. 

We are very fortunate here. We have a three-stage missile. The 
submarine can be considered the first stage because they can be rela- 
tively close to prospective targets. If you wish, it is quite conceivable 
that they pat be the first to put their warheads on the target. This 
first stage is a very intelligent, even recallable submarine we are talk- 
ing about. It is a very intelligent and even recallable first stage. 

There are a lot of factors which are difficult to equate and if we get 
too fascinated with just dollars, we are likely to come up with some 
very bad answers from the point of view of worthwhileness. 

Mr. Kixcore. I certainly would agree that cost is not the only 
factor. It is certainly not controlling, but my interest in it was di- 
rected to it by the earlier comment that the Polaris would be probably 
by far the cheapest missile approach, and this rough computation 
made it look to me like it probably was on the order of 8 to 1 more 
costly, if those computations were accurate, than, say, the Minute- 
man, and I just thought that the record ought to be upgraded with 
the most accurate information on cost. 

Admiral Ragorn. It is difficult to get comparable figures, and I 
am sure the Department of Defense in their overall position have tried 
this very sincerely, to equate these to a common base. They are en- 
tirely different systems, and they want good figures. 

In many cases we are talking about and trying to cost out systems 
that are not yet well along, and it is difficult to give good figures. I 
know we were in that same position at one time. We are now ina 
different position. 

Mr. Kircorr. Having wholly reliable and accurate cost figures? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; because we are producing, and the Con- 
gress gives us money all in one package, and you can hardly get any 
more clean cost accounting than that. 

Mr. Kircore. I will certainly be interested in receiving those. 
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RELOAD CAPABILITY FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Houirrevp. Could Lask you a question here? Are the hardened 
bases of such a nature that they can be used after one missile has 
been shot out of it? Can they put another missile in immediately 
and shoot it ? 

Admiral Ragorn. I think in most cases they can be, sir, if you wish 
to. 

Mr. Houirteip. In the Polaris this is also true. Assuming you had 
fired 16, if you could get refilled you could go ahead. In other words, 
the base, itself, is not dam: iged by firing ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Nota pit. We have some mighty fine h ardening 
in that submarine by merely doing what comes n: aturally to a sub. 
marine, and that is submerging. 


LAND-BASED POLARIS 


Mr. Rosackx. What is the land capability of the Polaris? Have 
you built a land-based missile? 

Admiral Rarorn. We have. Practically all our missiles have been 
fired from the land. 

Mr. Rosackx. Could you build a Minuteman quicker than the 
Minuteman by calling it the Polaris? 

This is not a facetious question. Could a relatively small additional 
development cost bring the Polaris quickly to the same place the 
Minuteman wants to reach in later years ¢ 

How much time, how much cost, how much effort would it take to 
make a land-based Polaris which would perform the function that is 
scheduled for a Minuteman, which is a second generation missile, 
which has several years to go before it is produced, and has other 
problems attached to it? 

Admiral Rasorn. I think you would have to start from scratch 
as an offhand answer, sir. This is something that you just can’t give 
a good answer to without a great deal of tec nical study, because you 
have an entirely different environment when you use something “for 
one purpose. 

Mr. Ropack. We are talking to you now asa missileman. A missile 
builder. You have a different environment, but is it more difficult to 
build a Minuteman than a Polaris? 

Admiral Rasorn. There are entirely different problems. 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps I should answer that question, sir. 

The Minuteman is very long range. To get that range you would 
have to add another stage and would have to make a much bigger 
missile. By doing that you would change the characteristics. You 
would make it bigger. 

Now, we could make now a Polaris land-based version sasily enough, 
with the same range that we have now. There is no difficulty in that 
at all. That is easy. 

Mr. Rorack. You could have added to the Jupiter and the Thor? 

Admiral Burr. They were there first, of course. They developed 
theirs first. But there would be no difficulty i in getting a missile 0 
that range, on land. But when you get the long range, we would 
probably have to do about what the Air Force is doing, because they 
have all the dope that we have, they have all the information that 
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we have, and I. am sure they are using it all. If we wanted to build 
a missile of that range we would end up probably with something that 
would look very much like their plans for Minuteman. 


RANGE OF POLARIS 


Mr. Howirreitp. Admiral, are you permitted to tell us what the goal 
is, in range, of the Polaris? 

‘Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. As you know, we have 1,200 miles range 
in this missile we have now. We have within 2 years—we will in- 
crease that to 1,500 miles, and then we hope by additional research we 
will expect to increase that range significantly. Maybe 2,000 or 2,500 
miles. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that we will be able to hit any more targets. 
We won't. With a 1,500-mile missile we can hit all the targets we 
want to hit, but what we will be able to do is to hit them from differ- 
ent areas, and it will give us greater flexibility in our operations. 


Mr. Hourrenp. Did you say your present goal was 1,200 miles, or 
your present. cap: abilities ? 


Admiral Burkr. We have reached 1,200 miles. 

Mr. Houtrievp. That is your present capability ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. Next is 1,500 miles. No technical 
breakthroughs have to be made to reach that, except some good engi- 
neering. 


SOLID PROPELLANTS 


Mr. Howtrrevp. Is your solid fuel propellant improving as you go 
along ¢ 

Admiral Burke. In specific fuels; yes, sir. 
improvements about a year or so ago. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. It is burning regularly, now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. ‘We had diffic ‘ulty naturally at first, but 
we have overcome such difficulties. We are now trying to improve 
the specific impulse which we will be able to do, but that will take a 
lot of research. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The safety factor in storage; is that satisfactory ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Another nice thing about the ship is that you can control tempera- 
ture very accurately. We thought we would have to have fairly good 
temperature control on these solid propellants. Actually, the propel- 
lants work very well in a much wider range temperature than we 
anticipated. 


Mr. Houtrtetp. Who is your principal supplier of solid propellent 
fuel ? 


Admiral Burke. Aerojet-General. 

Mr. Horirteip. Is Thiokol still making it? 

Admiral Rasorn. Thiokol, Aerojet-General, Hercules, 
other people are in the field, sir. 
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VALUE OF LONGER RANGE POLARIS 


With regard to the longer range missile on the order of 2,500 miles, 
our studies indicate a tremendous improvement in the flexibility of the 
submarine as to amount of water. You increase threefold the amount 
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of water for submarines to be in and keep targets under surveillance 
by 3 million to 9 million square miles of ocean. 

This is significant improvement in sea room in which to operate 
your submarines, and would lessen the difficulty in operating the sub- 
marines. It is something like three times the size of Texas. 

Mr. Kiicore. Conversely, then, if you operated in the same sea 
area you would have a far greater striking force control over targets? 

Admiral Raporn. That is right; that is right. ‘Tremendous flexi- 
bility would be added. 

Mr. Ho.trrexp. Is the submerged capability scheduled for the first 
operational units of the submarine fleet ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir; that is extremely well proven out. We 
have all the competence required for this at the moment. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. Any further questions? 

Mr. Kiicore. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We will conclude our hearings, gentlemen, and we 
want to thank you, Admiral Burke, and Admiral Raborn, and your 
staff, for being here today. You have given us some very thought- 
provoking testimony, and we appreciate it very much. 

This afternoon at 2 p.m., the subcommittee will hear Dr. Ralph 
Lapp, who will present testimony on the civil defense implications of 
our hardened missile base program. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Hortrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are honored to have as our witness this afternoon Dr. Ralph EF. 
Lapp. Dr. Lapp is a distinguished author and lecturer, and a 
physicist in his own right. He has had a long acquaintance with 
atomic matters from the days of the Manhattan project when we were 
making our first atomic weapon. Dr. Lapp has also been a prior 
witness before this subcommittee, a consultant to the committee and 
staff of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on occasion, and a 
participant in panel discussions before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Dr. Lapp, we are glad to have you with us today, and I understand 
you have prepared testimony. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH E. LAPP, NUCLEAR CONSULTANT 


Dr. Lapp. I believe you have an original of my testimony. Mr. 
Brewer has it. 

I am sorry time did not permit my getting a mimeographed version 
of my statement. My testimony will consist of two parts. The first 
part will be directed to the problem of external radiation hazards 
from fallout, the second part to internal hazards from local fallout, 
and the third part will deal with the valuation of the fallout asso- 
ciated with attacks on ICBM bases. 

The first two parts are in the nature of leading up to the technical 
evaluation of the fallout hazard in the local area. 
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I will not read them in their entirety, but I felt that it was useful 
to introduce them into the record, especially after I heard the testi- 
mony earlier this week relating to ‘the use of ¢ to the minus 1.2 (¢?:*) 
law, which seems to be quite indelibly fixed into all civil defense dis- 
cussions. At my last appearance before this subcommittee I indicated 
how the ¢** law would involve dosages per unit time. 

Since that time I have testified before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, giving a new estimate I made of what one can realis- 
tically expect in the fallout area in terms of new theoretical calcula- 
tions by the National Bureau of Standards, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. 

This has been coupled with experimental data released by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the local fallout in the Marshall 
Islands. W hat I have done is essentially to rationalize these data in 
order to give what I believe to be a realistic estimate of the change of 
radioactive fallout hazard with time. In the process of making this 
analysis I came to the rather interesting and startling conclusion 
that the amount of radiation hazard which one will be presented with 
in the first hour from a standard reference amount of fallout, namely, 
the debris for 1-kiloton explosion distributed over 1 square mile, ran 
twice or three times the values previously used, such as used in the 
“Effects of Nuclear Weapons.” This was very startling, and these 
data were presented to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
I believe were used by the Joint Committee. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE No. 1 
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Mr. Honirretp. The new data were used by the Joint Committee. 
As you remember, Dr. Lapp, we asked that there be a new computa- 
tion of the casualties as a result of the war exercise which we had 

lanned at that time, and it did increase the amount of casualties 

vy, I believe, a factor of about 20 percent at that time. 

The casualties went up from 40 million to about 50 million. 


NEW WEAPONS EFFECT HANDBOOK 


Also, I might, for your information, tell you that General Luedecke 
called me last week and said that they are making a complete new 
weapons effect report which will be in a book similar to the previous 
one, and they are using, of course, new and more up-to-date com- 
putations in all of their calculations of weapon effects. 

Dr. Lapp. I am delighted to know they are going to revise it. 
Iam very much interested to know what the result will be. 
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I think it is extremely important to know the rate of radioactive 
decay, especially over the longtime period, let’s say after 2 months, 
And if you calculate this on the ¢?? law, I felt that civil defense 

yas a pretty hopeless problem, bee: ause the integr ated doses that would 
be received if, for example, referring to table I, you had managed 
by some very fortuitous circumstance to avoid any type of fallout 
during the first week, and you then were fully exposed—that is, above 
the surface of the earth—for the second week, would be more than 
one lethal dose of radiation. If you managed by some very, even 
luckier accident to survive with no irradiation—zero roentgens— 
during the first 2 weeks—in other words, completely sheltered—then 
during the third week you would still be exposed, if you were above 
the surface of the earth for a full week, to another lethal dose. 

As you go on in time it turns out that the new estimate shows 
that the rate of decay is much more rapid than had been estimated 
on the old ¢** law. If you look, for example at table I, in the 
sixth month, whereas on. the old calculation you received 130 roent- 
gens, under ‘the new caleulation you would receive 25 roentgens, or 
five times less. 

This difference becomes much more pronounced in the second year, 
when instead of 430 roentgens you would receive 20 roentgens. Now, 
that is a very, very appreciable factor, and it seems to me this was 
in the essential nature of good news, if one views the postattack 
problem. 

SHELTER FOR ONE-QUARTER OF POPULATION 


Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could ask, in the light 
of this calculation, that Dr. Lapp comment on the statement of Gov- 
ernor Hoegh, who, using the ¢-'? law, estimates that existing shelter 
spaces in the United States could probably take care—give adequ: ute 
fallout protection to 25 percent of the population. Is there any 
significance in your calculation which bears upon the observation by 
Governor Hoegh? 

Dr. Lapp. Well, I think that for the first week the two calculations 
agree fairly well, so there would be no difference with what Mr. 
Hoegh would state. I do believe that one has to make a difference 
between the rate of fallout and the dose. This is the difference be- 
tween miles per hour and miles. For example, I have heard many 
people state that, well, if you wait a factor of 7 you will reduce the 
intensity 10 times. So, if you start with 4,000 roentgens, then at the 
end of 7 times 7 times 7 hours, which would be 2 weeks, the radiation 
would be a thousand times less, which would be 4 roentgens per 
hour. 

Now, 4 roentgens per hour is very small compared with 4,000 roent- 
gens per hour, but when you are exposed to 4 roentgens per hour for 
24 hours in a day, and we have no control over that, that amounts 
to almost 100 roentgens per day, which is a serious radioactivity. 

Mr. Rosack. Governor Hoegh assumed 200 roentgens—he didn’t 

say clearly whether that was cumulative dosage or first-hour dosage— 
that, based upon a 20-roentgen dosage, you could use that as a stand- 
ard for fallout shelter protection. 

Mr. Houtrterp. I believe, Mr. Roback, that his meaning was total 
exposure, accumulated exposure to 200 roentgens would be tolerable 
for the individual. In other words, there would not be radioactive 
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sickness as a result of that, and, of course, if it went on up above that, 
there would be radioactive sickness. 

Mr. Roszack. I don’t believe his testimony was explicit that the 200 
was cumulative. He didn’t say exactly what time period was in- 
volved. He merely talked about 200 roentgens. Maybe the OCDM 
representative here can enlighten us on it. 

r. Larr. I would like to know specifically what he said, to com- 
ment on it. 

Mr. Hoxirteirp. Yes. Let me have the transcript. For accuracy, 


we will read the testimony of Governor Hoegh. I will read the 
pertinent part of it. 


They said that an individual can take 200 roentgens— 


and he is referring in the word “they” to a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection and Measurements. 

They said that an individual can take 200 roentgens. It is most likely that 
he can take a dosage of 200 roentgens within a short period of time without 
becoming radioactively ill. If you get more than 200 roentgens it is most 
likely you will get radiation sickness, and if you got 600 over a short period 
of time it is most likely you would become deceased. 

Those were the principles laid down by that committee. Based on that, 
we say that ever individual citizen must not be subjected to more than 200 
roentgens, preferably much less. That is the caution we give the people. 


Dr. Larr. Well, it all depends, Mr. Chairman, on the definition of 
what a short length of time is. 

Mr. Rosack. If it is cumulative in a short length of time, that 
means you have no margin for exposure over a long period of time. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. It is cumulative over a long period of time. 

Dr. Larr. Yes, but my comment would depend on what he thought 
was the period of these 200 roentgens. For example, if he thought 
that 200 roentgen units could be allowed for a population in the first 
week of postattack living, then I think I would not like to go along 
with that, because this leaves you zero for the second week to the 
full year, and during that second week to the full year you are going 
to have a great deal of radiation. 

So I believe that this is a matter of integrating over various periods 
of time, which I have broken down here. So that what you fava to 
do in the shelter program is to achieve a maximum shelter-protection 
factor during the first and second days, because, for example, in this 
table we have a first day dose of 4,000 roentgens. If you would have 
a shelter protection factor of 100, which is not too difficult to achieve, 
that would give you a dose of 40 roentgens the first day. Now, the 
second day 14 roentgens would be added on to that. In the third 
through seventh days you would then accumulate 20 more roentgens 
for a total of 74 roentgens in the first week. 

Now if 200 is stipulated for the first year of living, you then have 
a balance of 126 roentgens, which can be distributed throughout the 
rest of the year. Certainly, during the second month, for example, 
When you would receive a fully exposed dose of 700 roentgens, if 
you had a shelter-protection factor due to emergency of just 10, you 
would get 70 roentgens. 

Mr. Horirieip. At this point it might be a very good thing to clear 
up Governor Hoegh’s reference to shelter:spaces, This is what Mr. 
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Roback was talking about. Governor Hoegh submitted—I think we 
had better be fair with him and read exactly what he said: 


As I mentioned yesterday to the chairman and members of this committee, 
our estimate is, as of today. there are shelter spaces with adequate fallout 
protection for over 25 percent of the people of America as of today. 


That would mean that as of today there are adequate fallout shelters 
in the United States for 44 million people. 

Dr. Lape. Did he define the word “adequate” ? 

Mr. Ho.rrrecp. No; he did not. Now, in defining what shelter 
space is, I said: 


I would like to question the statement that you made that 25 percent of the 
people have shelter spaces. I would like to clarify what you mean by shelter 
spaces. 

Mr. HoreeH. By that I would say there would be areas in which people would 
have, aS a minimum, 12 square feet, and that that area would have a protec- 
tion factor of over 100. 

Mr. HOLirieLp. In its present condition? 

Mr. HoeeH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOo.irietp. Without modification? 

Mr. Hoecu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOo.LiFrieLp. How would you reconcile that? Let us take some typical 
structures. A basement, for instance, with windows in it; would you consider 
that as being adequate? 

Mr. HoecuH. No, sir. 

Mr. Ho.LiFieELpD. Would you consider an underground garage, like the garage in 
Union Park in San Francisco, for instance, as being one of those? 

Mr. HoreH. A subbasement; I would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.LirieLtp. What do you mean by a subbasement? 

Mr. Horex. That would be the second layer below the surface. 

Mr. HOoLiFIeELD. The second layer, regardless of the fact that the openings are 
open and not closed in any way? 

Mr. HorGH. You would have some place, even in the first layer, Mr. Chair- 
man, but they would not be so freely usable as those in the subbasement. 

Mr. Ho.iriretp. You would include in that, I suppose, the ordinary basements 
of framehouses that had no windows? 

Mr. Horeeu. No. In that instance they would have to go one step further. 
If they had a basement with window wells, they would have to have had prepara- 
tions made, as many people have, to close up the window wells with a cement 
slab, with sand bags, or with solid concrete blocks. In addition it would be 
necessary that they cover the floor above the shelter area of the basement either 
with dirt or sand or other heavy materials. Just throwing library books out 
on the floor would greatly increase its protection factor. 

When you consider a massive structure—take an industrial building where 
you have cement floors all the way—in that instance, the basement, and the 
subbasement, if they had no exposed windows, would have that sufficient pro- 
tection factor. However, if they had exposed windows, it would be necessary to 
have either the cement slab, the solid concrete blocks, or the sandbags filled either 
with earth or gravel prepared to close in these window wells. Many have taken 
that precaution. 

Mr. Ho.irieLp. I am sure I agree with you that many places could be given 
an increased protective factor, but your statement of 25 percent of the popula- 
tion is predicated upon spaces which exist at this time to protect them. I do 
not question your sincerity in making the statement, but 1 question the ac 
curacy of it, because from all the information we have received from people who 
should know—the people at the local level, the city and State level—their answers 
to our questionnaire do not bear this out. 


Dr. Lapp. I think he has defined the thing I was looking for by 
saying the shelter-protection factor would be greater than 100. I have 
not made a survey of the metropolitan buillitign to determine what 
their shelter factors are, so I cannot comment one way or another, 
although as a general observation 25 percent would seem to me to bea 
high figure, but that is just an off-the-cuff comment. 
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NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC DATA 


I would like to conclude part 1 by saying again that if you use 
this projection of radiation dosage on this old law, ¢)? you are essen- 
tially dooming civil defense to almost a hopeless proposition over the 
long period of time, because you simply had to stay buttoned up in 
shelters, and you h: ud to livea very guarded life thereafter for a very 
jong time. Therefore, I think it is very important that the Defense 
Department, and the AEC, release the data on what is the most prob- 
able realistic value of radiation dosage. We have had some now 15 
years of postwar experience, and it seems to me that on something like 
the gamma radiation from fission products we ought to have a lot of 
knowledge by now. 

Over 100 bombs have been exploded; there has been plenty of fall- 
out to get this. I would like to see that data really come out and be 
given as something firm, because I just noticed the last week that 
there was a statement made in New York C ity that at the end of 2 days 
you could come out of your shelter and ever ything would be essenti: lly 
all right. I believe that was made by the New York Director of Civil 
Defense, General McAuliffe. 

Mr. Ho.itrietp. The new policy line is, you know, to make it sound 
cheerful by studying strontium effects under the name of Project 
Sunshine. The new line is to minimize the effect of radiation, I 
believe. 

Dr. Lappe. I think that the only sound position for anyone to take 
on radiation hazards is to present the facts, whatever they may be, 
and let them be understood by the public. 

Mr. Houirrecp. That is what my various committees have tried to 
do. 


LOCAL FALLOUT HAZARDS 


Dr. Lappe. Now, on the second part of my testimony I want to state 
first of all that this problem of the internal hazards in local fallout 
is an extremely complex one to evaluate because of the many modes of 
entry of r adioactive debris into the human system. 

It may come in by food, by water, and by breathing. It is difficult 
to pr edict what the concentration of some of the gaseous isotopes, such 
as 1odine 131 will be. But I think one of the fundamental rules in a 
locally contaminated area will be that you do not give the milk to the 
children for quite some period of time. In other words fresh milk 
would be banned because of the iodine 131 hazard. Iodine 131 has a 
half life of 8 days, so that it does die off, and as a rule of thumb, we 
say after six half ‘lives, you can almost forget about it, unless there 
is a tremendous amount there. But you could still get the milk and 
convert it to powdered milk or to cheese, and allow natural decontam- 
ination, which is radioactive decay, to take place. 

As I say, this iodine 131 hazard i is not well understood, even though 
the British had an accident in England with the nuclear reactor and 
they got some data which they hadn't looked for. 

This was the Windscale accident. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. 

Dr. Lapp. Now, there are other short-lived isotopes. By short lived, 
I mean having half lives less than 1 year and I would mention stron- 
tuim 89, whic has a 53 half life, barium 140, zine 60, and these are 
examples of material that go into the bone. 
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However, they do not pose a long-term problem, and once they are 
there, the -adiation dosage is reduced by natural decontamination, 
which is deca Ly. 

There is an interesting example of the material which is not formed 
from the debris of the bomb, itself. In other words, it is not produced 
by splitting atoms, but is produced by the neutrons from a bomb flash- 
ing out and irradiating material in the environment. We call this 
induced activity. 

In the case of sea water, sodium 24 would be such a material. Ra- 
dioactive chlorine and many elements can be induced in terms of radio- 
activity. One of these is zine 65, which turns out to be rather interest- 
ing from the st andpoint of marine concentration because it does tend 
to funnel up from microplankton right on up. We have had ex- 
perience with the killer clams which seem to love the stuff and con- 
centrate it by very high degree. 


STRONTIUM 90 HAZARD 


So that there are special cases of concentration hazards there. I 
would like, however, to make a short statement about the strontium 
90 hazard, which would exist in the local fallout. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has held two very extensive 
hearings on this, and the strontium 90 contamination problem as it af- 
fects the food chain has been described. I do not wish to go into all 
of the technology, but merely to state that the strontium resembles 
calcium in its chemistry and will therefore be picked up from the 
soil in much the same way as calcium. Strontium 90 has a long half 
life and it is born in high yield in modern thermonuclear weapons. A 
single kiloton of fission energy produces—a single kiloton would be 
1,000 tons of TNT—100 curies of strontium 90. <A curie is the unit of 
radioactivity. 

Thus, if the two-thirds of the fission debris from a bomb with : 
fission energy of 6 megatons, in other words, 6,000 kilotons, if this were 
deposited we would have 4,000 kilotons or 400,000 curies of strontium 
90 in the local fallout. This would be distributed over an area of 
many thousands of square miles, depending upon the wind. 

One would expect that the level of strontium 90 would exceed 100 
curies per square mile over a large area. The potential, if this were 
uniformly distributed, would be a strontium 90 contamination of 100 
curies per square mile over 4,000 square miles. 

If you have multiple impacts of high-yield megaton weapons on, 
let’s say ICBM targets, you could produce overlapping fallout pat- 
terns in which the strontium 90 level would be increased due to the 
overlay of these various fallout patterns. 

In such cases one would expect that the strontium 90 level would go 
up to kilocurie amounts, that is 1,000 curies per square mile. 

Now, we are faced with the not-too-easy pivtlen of translating 
these curies per square mile into what it would do to you and me. 
This is not easy and I would like to take the following method of doing 
it, giving several approaches, 

We have got somehow or other to convert these numbers into an 
estimate of biological damage to be expected from some level of con- 
tamination. From the standpoint of postattack living, it would be 
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desirable to have some kind of a limit above which you would not use 
the land for agricultural purposes. 

It would be desirable, but I am not too sure whether we could get an 
agreement on this and I am not too sure whether the conditions in 

stattack life, the degree of our coordination, would allow us to make 
the kind of measurements that would be essential for finding out what 
the contamination was. 

But assuming this could be done, we would then have to relate the 
level of fallout in this local area to what we would expect in people. 

Now, we will do this first of all in terms of the physical measure- 
ment. We have had quite a few nuclear tests in the air and this debris 
has been scattered all around the world. 

We have in the northern United States test fallout which amounts 
to about 100 millicuries, that it would be a 10th of a curie per square 
mile. 

Now, using a high figure deliberately so that I underestimate the 
hazard, | further assume that the contamination that results from 
that will result in an average of 10 strontium units—the strontium 
unit has been defined before this committee, I believe—at the time of 
maximum uptake in the body. We can then equate as a rough esti- 
mate: one-tenth of a curie equals 10 strontium units, and on this rela- 
tion we can say that where you had 100 curies you would expect there 
would be an uptake or a retention of 10,000 strontium units in the 
human body. 

Now, mind you, the things we are worried about now from fall- 
out from tests are 10 strontium units and this would be a thousand 
times more. Even more than that, in the case of very heavy contami- 
nation. 

Ordinarily, one would expect. a value of 100,000 strontium units if 
people drew their food supply from a high contaminated area ex- 
dusively. That might be the case if the people had to live off the 
land because of the lack of tr: unsportation. 

There are two ways of evaluating the strontium 90 hazard in order 
to make strontium unit more understandable. The first rule is that 
we can say that 1 strontium unit (s.u.) delivers 3 millirads per year 
to the bone, the rad here begin defined as the absorption of 100 rads 
of energy per gram of body tissue. It would be slightly different 
from the roentgen, so it would be easier if we used the roentgen 
unit. 

Thus, a 10,000-strontium-unit value would equal 30 rad/yr or 1,500 
rper 50-year period. 

Second, the problem can be cast in terms of m.p.c.’s, or maximum 
permissible concentrations. At the last (1959) hearings of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Atomic Energy Commission used 
a value of 67 strontium units as the maximum permissible concentra- 
tion for a genera] population. 

Thus, a value of 10,000 strontium units would be 15 times the gen- 
eral population maximum permissible concentration. However, a re- 
cent report of the National Committee on Radiation Protection rec- 
ommended in a tentative manner that general population levels be 
set in relation to the natural bac ‘ground which is 100 mr per year. 

It also recommended that maximum permissible concentrations 
should take in account the effect of other radioistotopes present and 
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not concentrate solely upon the single isotope. If one takes these 
two considerations into account, it is possible to arrive at maximum 
permissible concentration of 16 strontium units instead of 67 stronti- 
um units. 

Survivors in the postattack period would have to weigh the risks 
of future damage from ingested and retained radioactive material 
in relation to their previous exposure and, of course, to their need 
for food. A starving person will not worry excessively about stron- 
tium 90. 

As for the biological damage from strontium 90, we know from 
animal experiments that it can induce bone tumor and cancer. There 
is no body of data on humans and it is difficult to transfer the ani- 
mal data. 

The only pertinent data on retained radioactive isotopes with 
humans is in the limited experience of people who have retained 
radium in their skeletons as a result of their profession of radium 
dial painters or as a result of being exposed to medical therapy, when 
they were injected with radium to cure them from various diseases, 
rheumatism and other things. 

Based upon a comparison of radium body burdens and observed 
injury, it would appear that a level of 10,000 strontium units would 
probably be very serious but would not be catastrophic as related to 
the numbers of casualties and mortalities in the nuclear attack. 

Now, I come to the section dealing with the problem 

Mr. Houtrretp. Before you go into that. 

Dr. Lapp. Yes. 





GENETIC HAZARDS 


Mr. Ho.trietp. I brought out the point, after Governor Hoegh’s 
testimony on the 200 roentgens, that he was speaking there strictly 
from a somatic standpoint, the physical injury, and that it had no 
relation at all to the genetic hazard involved. In your opinion, would 
the exposure of 200 roentgens be distinctly deleterious from a genetic 
standpoint? Or would it be a factor of damage to the genes? 

Dr. Larr. There is a question that a dosage of 200 roentgens, whole 
body—in this case, of course, it would be radiation of the gonads that 
would be significant, but because of the nature of fallout, it would 
irradiate the person uniformly, the dosage to the feet, somewhat more 
than the gonads. But an exact estimate or even a rough estimate of 
the genetic hazard from a nuclear war is not easy to make. 

Not only are there great uncertainties in this, but you have the very 
real problem that we would have to work on this in terms of the 
doubling dose of radiation. That is, there are a certain number of 
mutations due to natural radioactivity, what percentage this is we are 
not sure. The data are hard to come by. It is generally believed 
that of the order of 30 roentgens will double the natural genetic 
mutations that occur in humans. 

As you know, about 3 percent of all human births carry some con- 
genital malformation, unfortunately. What percentage of that 3 
percent is due to natural radioactivity is not understood. It is often 
assumed that it is 10 percent. If you want to make your estimates 
of the number of genetic casualties that occur, you then have to make 
another assumption, the relation between genetic mutation and radia- 
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tion. You then have to distribute this in the first generation and sec- 
ond, and on through many generations. 

I would prefer not to make a quantitative evaluation or even to 
characterize this. I am no geneticist, and I believe there has been 
adequate testimony on this before the Joint Committee. 

It is certainly a terrible thing to visit the damage of one war upon 
the next and succeeding generations. But it is a terrible thing to 
have—— 

Mr. Houtrretp. But the exposure of 200 roentgens in a short period 
of time would have to be considered in relation to the average expo- 
sure of 7 roentgens over a 70-year lifetime from natural radioactivity ; 
and so if, as we have been told, there is gene damage in the exposure 
of 7 spentgene over a 70-year lifetime, certainly there would be a 
tremendously great mathematical increase in genetic damage if you 
received 200 roentgens in a short period of an hour or a day or more. 

Dr. Lapp. 1 would like to point out that there is definitely going 
to be an increase. As to how much the increase is, I am unwilling to 
make an estimate since it is outside my field of competence. 

Mr. Houirieip. Well, I am glad to hear you say that, because most 
of the figures which have been given by certain scientists and accepted 
by the general public as being accurate figures based on proven lab- 
oratory experiments are not such; they are based upon assumption, as 
you point out, about the relative degree of genetic damage in the 
natural mutations which occur—and occur from many other causes 
besides the natural background radioactivity. 

Dr. Larr. There are a number of things that are pertinent here, if 
I may interject this. One is that in the Kerala region of India, some 
100,000 natives live in various degrees of shelter but are exposed to 
the radiation from the monazite sand. 

Preliminary measurements have been made and been reported by 
the U.N. on the exposures to which these people are subject and it 
turns out that these people are subject to on the order of 10 roentgens 
per year, 100 times what we are here in the United States. 

Now, there is a population of around 100,000 and yet there is no 
evidence as yet, one way or the other, as to what the genetic effect 
of this radiation, of this extra radiation, is upon them. 

One of the problems is that you have to get accurate scientific data 
to come up with an answer and to get accurate scientific data in this 

ion of India is very difficult. 
r. Ropack. You mean overpopulation is still an acute problem 
there. Is that what you meant? 

Dr. Lapp. I don’t know about overpopulation but the average age 
of the person there I understand is 29 years. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You don’t mean by that that this is necessarily 
attributable to the excess radiation in the monazite sands? 

Dr. Lapp. I wish in no way to make that connection. 

Mr. Hoxtriecp. I am sure that you do not. 

Dr. Lapr. I would say that some people have made relationships be- 
tween radiation and altitude and radiation and living in certain build- 
ings, without examining the differences that exist. For example, if 
you said that people in Denver have more or less radiation disease as a 
result of the altitude at which they live, you would be very unscientific 
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because of the fact that at Denver there is not only more radiation 
but there is quite a difference in the total environment. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. But some softheaded people are not satisfied with 
taking scientific truth, they want to bend it to their prejudices. 

Dr. Lape. The prejudices, Mr. Chairman, work both ways here, 

Mr. Houtrrexrp. Yes. 

Dr. Lapp. I think the rule for any scientist on this should be that he 
should testify as to what he knows. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. As to facts. 

Dr. Lapp. As to facts. That is what I am trying to do here, | 
would introduce one more bit of evidence and that is the recent report 
of the AEC put out in January of this year gave a preliminary study 
of the incidence of congenital malformations and the geographic dis. 
tribution in the United States. This report, I have forgotten—I think 
Grahn is the author. I can make this available to the committee— 
I do not have it here—showed that the problem is statistical and that 
there is a suggestion that there is a correlation between additional 
radiation and congenital malformation in the United States. 

(The document referred to was subsequently identified as follows:) 

“Relationships Between the Geologic Environment and Mortality From Con- 
genital Malformation,” J. Kratchman and D. Grahn, August 1959, issued January 
1960. Atomic Energy Commission report TID-8204. 

The data are not hard, it is a suggestion. This tends to reinforce 
the data of Dr. Gentry in New York State. But as yet you are deal- 
ing with a statistical problem and these things are very difficult to 
deal with. I would like to leave the messy field of biostatistics here 
and get. into something which involves physical science and that isa 
straightforward calculation of weapon effects. 

Mr. Houirtevp. Will you read this to us rather than summarize it 
so that we can study it along with you, this section. 

Dr. Larr. If you wish I would be glad to, and I would like to make 
use of a very rough chart. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. We haven’t had a chance to see this before, as you 
know. 

Dr. Lapp. Yes. I only saw it last night. Any discussion of the 
fallout problem as related to attacks on ICBM bases inevitably in- 
volves consideration of the policy of nuclear deterrence. It is basic to 
a policy of nuclear deterrence as applied to the United States that the 
retaliatory systems be capable of surviving enemy attack and respond- 
ing on such a scale that the aggressor would be deterred from his ini- 
tial attack because of the unacceptable damage that would be incurred. 


COMPARISON OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE DETERRENT VIEWS 


That is a statement of the principle of deterrence and I will try to 
develop by means of a graph that there are two views of deterrences, 
one view commonly used by the Navy and one view commonly used 
by the Air Force and it is important to stress the fact that there is 4 
difference here and this difference profoundly affects national policy. 

Also it profoundly affects the kind of retaliatory force you make. 
The U.S. Air Force has adopted the policy of putting its Atlas and 
Titan bases in toughened or hardened configurations (except for some 
initial Atlas “soft” installations) capable, in the hard form, of with- 
standing an overpressure of 100 pounds per square inch (p.s.i.). 
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I believe that it is important to examine some aspects of megaton- 
class weapon effects in order to assess the probable number of missiles 
required for a knockout of a hardened launcher and thus estimate 
the degree of fallout hazard associated with nuclear attack. — dh ee 

The explosion of a 10-megaton weapon, 10 million tons of TNT 
equivalent, produces the blast overpressures as follows: 

Overpressure, 200 p.s.i. Distance, 1 mile. 

In other words, the blast pressure of 200 pounds per square inch 
would extend out to 1 mile from detonation. This number applies 
to a surface blast. One hundred pounds per square inch, 1.4 miles. 

Overpressure, 50. Distance, 1.9 miles. 

Overpressure, 20. Distance, 2.8 miles. 

Overpressure, 10. Distance, 4.1 miles. 

Overpressure, 5. Distance, 6.1 miles. 

Overpressure, 2.5. Distance, 9.7 miles. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. To help the layman’s understanding, how many 
pounds per square inch pressure would knock down the average 
framehouse. 

Dr. Lape. The average framehouse would succumb to about 2.5 
pounds per square inch, 

Mr. Houtriecp. So then in interpreting this, a 10-megaton weapon 
would destroy framehouses in a circle the radius of which would be 
9.7 miles 

Dr. Larr. Yes. This variation—— 

Mr. Houtrietp. Do you have the figures on brick houses? 

Dr. Lapp. That depends somewhat on the construction. They would 
be somewhat more resistant, but the fact is not too much, because the 
blast actually moves the wall and it cracks and becomes a casualty. 
The experience in Hiroshima, although there weren’t too many brick 
walls, shows us that. A reinforced concrete wall can stand up much 
better, of course. 

Mr. Houtrievp. But the brick wall, a great deal of the strength 
is perpendicular. 

Dr. Larr. Yes. 

Mr. Houirrevp. If it gets a blast wave on the side of the wall, in 
fact sometimes the brick will fall before the frame, because a frame 
will give and come back. 

Dr. Larr. If you have resilience, you can ride out the punch. If 
you can’t ride it out, you are in trouble. 

Now, these numbers here are very important because they deter- 
mine what the vulnerability of the case would be. These numbers, 
Iam sure, are carefully studied by the Air Force. It is assumed that 
the warhead is burst at the earth’s surface in order to maximize the 
knockout probability. 

The reason for making that statement is that you want to com- 
municate the maximum amount of earth shock, and not depend upon 
airblast. A 10-megaton weapon is assumed as a reasonable estimate 
of enemy capability for the 1963 time period. Improved thrust. for 
ICBM’s may raise this value but the results, as will be seen, show 
that a 10-megaton weapon or even 5 megatons is very impressive. 
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ESTIMATE OF SOVIET ROCKET THRUST 


Mr. Howirretp. Would it be appropriate at this time for you, Dr, 
Lapp, to give us a little additional information—if you don’t have 
it later in your statement—as to the relationship between the Rus- 
sian thrust capability and the type of warhead they can carry, and 
our own thrust capability in ICBM’s, in terms of megatonnage in 
our warheads? 

Dr. Larr. I would be glad to give you my estimates. I qualify 
them as being my estimates. These bear no mark of approval from 
anybody but myself. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I am sure that they are based on sound mathemati- 
cal formulas, though. 

Dr. Lapp. The Russians have not told us their thrust directly, but 
they have told us theirs by virtue of performance. There are certain 
rules you can apply to trajectories into which they launch various 
objects. For example, they have shown us that they put 3,000 pounds 
into a low satellite orbit. There is a relationship between the amount 
of weight you can throw into a low orbit and the amount that you 
can throw at intercontinental ballistic range. This relationship is 
roughly a factor of 3. In other words, you multiply this by 3. So, 
if you can throw 3,000 pounds in orbit, then you can throw, I would 
say, close to 10,000 pounds at ICBM range. 

Now, 10,000 pounds at ICBM range—this, by the way, checks 
roughly with the estimates that have been made of Russian thrust, 
which is about three-quarters of a million pounds. If you take the 
ratio of payload to total load, this checks out, roughly. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. Now, let us make the same calculation 
with the heaviest object that we have put in orbit. 

Dr. Lapp. If we will put something really heavy in orbit I will be 
able to do this a little better. I can work on this from a different 
way. 

Mr. Houtrretp. All right. 

Dr. Lapr. My estimate for the U.S. capability would be much poorer 
than the Russian capability. 


RATIO OF THRUST AND WARHEAD 


Mr. Ho.irrevp. I understand, but the people are entitled to know 
the facts, because a lot of people have been told that this was just a 
gadget to put a 3,000-pound object into orbit, and that it had no rela- 
tionship to military capabilities, and this is why I would like for you 
to make the comparison and relate it to military capability. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, in the case of the U.S. thrust capability on Atlas, 
it has been stated by a number of witnesses—I am using data from 
the last Senate appropriations hearings—and they use a value of 
860,000 pounds’ thrust. 

Offhand, if you look at this from the standpoint of arithmetic, if 
you have 360,000 pounds’ thrust for a U.S. missile, and then you have 
twice that for the Russian missile, it might sound that they can only 
ame twice as much as we can, or, vice versa, we could only project 

alf as much as the Russians. 
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It turns out that this doesn’t quite work that way. Much depends 
in the particular case of the U.S. missiles on what that second stage 
js like, what your specific impulse of your fuel is, what the staging 1s; 
it is a rather technical problem and it does not lend itself to simple 
reduction. 

I would say, if I had to give you a number based on a number of 
convergent lines of evidence, that the U.S. warhead would be half 
that of the Russian. I again qualify; that is my own estimate. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You are speaking now half in weight ? 

Dr. Larr. Half in weight at the present time. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Assuming the same degree of efficiency in the Soviet 
warhead and the U.S. warhead, it would be also half the megaton- 


nage ? 

Dr. Larp. I think approximately, but there, again, there are 
changes. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. If there is a difference, if the U.S. warhead is more 
efficient per pound than the Russian warhead, of course, this would 
not hold true? 

Dr. Lapp. I think that the U.S. missiles have good growth poten- 
tial, so that I believe that you will be able to get Atlas 
Mr. Hourrrevp. In thrust, you are talking about ? 

Dr. Lapp. Yes, and in terms of the warheads designed for them. I 
believe we have a potential for getting a high payload out of Atlas; 
out of Titan, especially. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you assuming that the Russians have now the 
benefits of what we used to call, or has been called, the thermonuclear 
breakthrough, 

Dr, Lapp. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. So that they are no longer saddled with the old heavy 
warhead burden? Why do you assume that, by the way ? 

Dr. Larr. I assume that, because of the tests they conducted in 
1958. The data they couldn’t keep secret came down in fallout, all 
around the world. 

Mr. Horirteip. Analysis of their fallout shows they have the hydro- 
gen weapon the same as we have ? 

Dr, Larr. Yes. This was introduced into evidence in the 1959 
series of hearings, where the yield of various weapons was introduced, 
and once you have the yield that they have put up you can be pretty 
sure they have broken through. Whether or not they have developed 
clean weapons, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosack. The reason I ask is that many people have speculated 
that the reason the Russians were able to project big payloads is that 
they did not wait in their ICBM development for the nuclear break- 
through; they had to build their bird around a big bomb, and there- 
fore they could carry big payloads. 

Dr. Larr. I believe this is true. I believe one of the contributing 
factors to what. is known as the missile lag, one of the contributing 
factors was the fact that we didn’t foresee the kind of compact war- 
head that could be made and, therefore, there was no high priority 
attached to the ICBM until September of 1954, I believe it was. This 


follows the Von Neumann committee recommendation of February 
1954. Itis.a very real factor. 
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Mr. Houirrevp. But once having developed the superior thrust and 
then having developed the hydrogen warhead, the mating of it became 
a matter of advantage to the Russians over the comparatively smaller 
thrust of the Americans? 

Dr. Larr. In response, I can conceive of no general who would 
say he didn’t want a bigger warhead. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. And a larger thrust ? 

Dr. Larr. Yes. The two would go hand in hand. 

Mr. Hottrretp. To carry a heavier warhead ? 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF 10-MEGATON WEAPON 


Dr. Lapp. I am now going to give a few physical effects. <A 10- 
megaton-weapon surface burst would produce a crater 250 feet in 
depth and about one-half mile in diameter. In the plastic zone of 
deformation, a very severe earth shock would extend to about 2.5 
times this distance or to 0.6 mile. The fireball radius would be 1.35 
miles. 

Let us consider how many missiles of 10-megaton power an enemy 
would have to launch successfully, and by that I am excluding re- 
liability. I am not trying to attribute to the Russians any degree of 
reliability. In order to achieve a high probability of knocking out a 
100-pound-per-square-inch hardened ICBM, it is customary to use a 
90-percent figure for estimating the probability of a knockout. Hay- 
ing fixed the warhead size, the problem is one of estimating the 
c.e.p.—circular probable error or the radius within which 50 percent of 
the missiles fall. There is an additional factor in that an ICBM is not 
a true-point target but has an offpoint vulnerability due to the area 
over which launch equipment is deployed. I have made allowance 
for this in the following tables, and these tables now, if I may use 
this chart—figure 1 attached—over here, represent in a rough way the 
circular probable error for 1, 2, and 3 miles, and this is the number 
of missiles, successfully launched, required to give a 90-percent prob- 
ability of knocking out a target hardened to 100 bits per square 
inch. This is the 10-megaton value I am assuming will be a capability 
for the Russians, and you will note that at 3 miles, if you have a cir- 
cular probable error of 3 miles, it takes 14 missiles to knock it out. 
Two miles will take six, and 1 mile will take 114 which, of course, 
would be two. 


COMPARISON OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE DETERRENT VIEWS 


Now, I could concentrate on this, and I want to come back to this 
point because these two curves illustrate the difference between the 
Navy and the Air Force, and there is a very real difference here in 
deterrence. 

Let. me spell this out a little. On this curve it will be noted how 
sharply the curve drops as the circular probable error shrinks. Now, 
it is interesting to compare numbers quoted by, for example, Gen. 
Thomas White, who in his last testimony before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and I have referenced it here, referred to a 90- 
percent knockout probability, and said if you harden the base to 100 
pounds per square inch it takes 14 or more. I just located another 
reference in which the number 13 is used. General White did not 
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Figure 1 





Survivability Probability of Atlas-Titan 
100psi targets under bombardment with 1 and 10 
wegaton ICBMs of accuracies less than 3 miles. 


1 Megaton 


5 1.0 miles 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 


Circular Probable Error 
ACCURACY ( C.E.P.) 
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specify the warhead that was involved. Therefore, in order to estj- 
mate, when you do not know what size warhead he used, I have used 
a family of curves. I did not put this on the blackboard because it 
is too difficult, in which one plots the probability of survival versus 
the radius of the kill parameter which is the kill distance, which in 
effect is saying the warhead size, divided by the circular probable 
error. 

This, then, becomes an index. And then you have various curveg 
here for 40, 20, 10; 5, to 1 missiles, so if the number is given that it jg 
between 20 and 30, and it is a 90-percent knockout, you ride up to 10 
percent survival, and from this point you drop down and it then tells 
you what the ratio is of the kill parameter to your circular probable 
error. If you know the kill parameter, you would then deduce the 
circular probable error. 

I don’t see that this would be very useful in the record in this 
form, but I will be glad to make it available. It is a straightforward 
calculation based upon a formula which is rather long. It 1s the prob 
ability-of-survival formula which is a straightforward mathematical 
formula with many terms in it. 

Mr. Ho.irtexp. I am going to ask you to furnish that in reproduc 
ible form for our hearings, and also I would like to have the chart on 
the blackboard reproduced. 

Dr. Lapp. I can make that available. By the way, it may be 
pointed out that if you do not require 90-percent knockout then these 
curves change dramatically. But we are assuming the enemy would 
have 9 chances out of 10 to knock it out. That is generally used. 

If you take a number such as 14, you take the 10-megaton figure, 
this would give a circular probable error of over 3 miles, closer to 4, 


ESTIMATE OF SOVIET MISSILE ACCURACY 


Now, I would like to state here that this is the heart of the matter; 
namely, what circular probable error do you expect from the Russian 
missiles on an operational salvo basis? This is a really tough prob- 
lem, because you are dealing with unknowns, Russian teclinology, 
number of missiles, et cetera. But if you have the evidence from 
the tests that the. Russians have conducted, certainly one can derive 
this, and if you attribute to the Russians the same capability as we 
have, and President Eisenhower announced in his last state of the 
Union message that the last 14 Atlas shots had a circular probable er- 
ror of less than 2 miles. If you assume a circular probable error of 
2 miles, then the number of missiles required to knock out the hard- 
ened base would be six missiles. 

The question becomes one of determining what the Russians could 
do in the future. Now, in the future one must expect the technology 
will be remorseless; that you will be going on and on and develeaa 
more and more precise missiles. I see no other way around this, an 
I believe that the development of precision ICBM’s is an event which 
compares with the development of the original A-bomb in terms of 
its technological significance. This is something that very few people 
envisaged, even as little as 4 years ago or 5. 

Mr. Rosackx. Would you say that the precision variable is much 
more important than the comparative numbers of missiles, which has 
been highlighted in the national defense debate. 
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Dr. Larr. There are many things that are important in the na- 
tional defense debate, because the circular probable error means noth- 
ing unless you specify the target. But it certainly, to my way of 
thinking, if we want to go into the missile-gap business, is more im- 

rtant to discuss the problem of survivability of some of these things, 
not just the number of missiles you will have. 

Mr. Ho.irtrtp. Which is related to the circular probable error? 

Dr. Larr. Which is here related to the circular probable error for 
this particular weapons system of fixed, hardened bases. 


OPERATIONAL ACCURACY 


Now, I would like to point out—I am not trying to argue one way 
or another on this; I am merely trying to point out that you must 
expect the ICBM accuracy on both sides to increase. 

(The following item is quoted from p. 11 of the April, 1960 issue of 
Astronautics :) 

The day of the hardened-site, underground missile may be over before it begins 
if missile accuracy continues to improve at the current rate. According to Lt. 
Gen. Bernard Schriever, commander of ARDC, when ICBM accuracy gets down 
to 1 mile, the 100-p.s.i.-protected missile will be “pretty much finished,” because 
an enemy will no longer need to build 5 or 10 attack missiles of his own to knock 
out 1 of ours—a much smaller number will suffice. General Schriever does not 
believe Russia has attained 1-mile accuracy, but he sees no technical obstacles 
to its attainment by either the United States or Russia. 

I think it is a reasonable assumption that as you go to the future, 
that the circular probable error will drop, not only on a test basis, but 
ona simulated operational basis. We must admit there is a difference 
between going down to Cape Canaveral and warming things up for 
a matter of 2 days, or longer, and then pressing a button after a long 
countdown, and responding on a 12-minute alert basis; there is quite 
a difference. 

So one can say that at the present time the operational accuracy, 
circular probable error, woul not be 2 miles, just because of the 
time requirements for us. It might be for the Russians, if they decide 
that at some given point in time they are going to be ready, and they 
warm everything up, one could attribute to them a high accuracy. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And this would be the element of advantage in a 
surprise attack, would be the preliminary time to line up and get their 
countdowns in order ? 

Dr. Larr. Very much. Based on this, I believe that it is important 
to allow for improvements in missile guidance. I think you are going 
to have to look forward to operational circular probable errors of 1 
mile beyond 1963. If this is correct—and certainly it ought to be a 
subject for profound discussion—if this is correct, that operational 
circular meubabiis errors of 1 mile will be attained in 1963, and the 
period beyond, when we will be depending upon Atlas and Titan be- 
cause General White has testified this will be a deterrent through the 
1960’s, if this is true, then these ICBM bases are not as secure as has 
been often stated. 

I believe this is very important because we have to consider a sur- 


vivable deterrent, it is what you have after the enemy attacks you 
that counts. 
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I am going to come back to this point because I want to bring up 
the fact that when the total Atlas-Titan complex is finished, there 
will be about 250 of these ICBM’s, each one of which would be in g 
target and for the enemy to knock out 250 of those, even if he assigns 
as few as 3 missiles per target, which would be 750, and allowing for 
reliability, that would figure out about a thousand missiles in the first 
salvo. He has to get those missiles in the first salvo and perhaps 
even advance the time scale as far as possible because of advance 
warning. 

SATELLITE WARNING SYSTEMS 


If we got the warning that the missiles were on the way, and we 
really had operational readiness, we could get our missiles out of 
the ground before the bombs hit. These things are not at all—they 
may sound kind of weird—but they are not at all, when one considers 
the fact that some pretty weird surveillance systems are going into 
effect, namely, the use of satellites. I am referring to the Midas, and 
the other systems which are currently underway in the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Ropack. You don’t want to put it just like that,do you? You 
said “going into effect.” 

Dr. Lapp. I am sorry—are you implying that this 

Mr. Rosack. In connection with Midas and several others, you said 
“coing into effect.” You don’t want to invite an interpretation that 
there is an operational system of that sort ? 

Dr. Lapp. By no means, but the research and development is cer- 
tainly proceeding on these. I think the potential is there. I think 
there is—in this area—there is a true value for military applications 
of satellites. 

Mr. Ho.iriew. I think you had better clarify that for the record, 
what you mean by the Midas. 

Dr. Lapp. Well, if, for example, we have the Midas orbital device, 
and a number of them which are scanning the Soviet Union, being 
sensitive to the takeoff flame of the Russian ICBM, and we get in- 
telligence as to the attack coming, it takes them something like 25 
minutes to come from Soviet bases to the United States. If we could 
get that warning very soon, we could then order our ICBM’s out of 
their holes. Now, that is certainly a decision which compresses time, 
and you were discussing this morning the awful decision that the 
President would have to make to unleash these missiles. 

Mr. Rozsack. Get them out of the hole; do you mean in a ready po- 
sition, or shooting ? 

Dr. Lapp. Shooting. It would be nip and tuck. Unfortunately, 
that is the nature of the future. 

Mr. Horirietp. You are not stating for the record that you think 
we mar 25 minutes readiness time for any hydrogen missile at this 
time 

Dr. Lapp. I am not. I am looking forward to a galloping tech- 
nology which beyond 1963—— 

a Hottrtevp. Based mostly on the development of solid propel- 
ants ! 

Dr. Lapp. Solid propellants will certainly be important. Clearly, 
if we go into future time scales I think your Atlas and Titan will 
probably phase out for your Minuteman, if in fact this does fulfill the 
military requirement, a point I would like to come back to. 
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CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Houirtetp. Sure. That is why you are here. You go ahead 
and let us find out what you think about it. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I would like to ask you if you are saying that 
under the present circumstances of civil defense every man is going 
to have to protect himself, and with such a short time available to 
retaliate, every man with a missile is going to have to fight his own 
war ! 

Dr. Lapp. I am saying that because I do not know the conditions 
under which the President has lined up the continuity of command. 
All I know is that that continuity of command worries me a great 
deal. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. It would have to be instantaneous, practically ? 
I mean, he can’t be on the golf course and give the command. 

We will not even bring that in. But the man would have to be 
right there. 

Dr. Lapp. I have heard that they have a hot line on the golf course. 

But on the golf course a person is awake. If, for example, you 
were awakened at 2:30 in the morning, and now I am not giving my 
own words, I am giving the words of, I believe it was, General Power 
when he was testifying before the Senate. He put very clearly the 
dilemma of a commander who is going to unleash his missiles: If 
at 2:30 in the morning on the other end of the line somebody says 
we have just spotted 100 ICBM’s, and they are going to impact in 
the United States in 20 minutes, and it has taken them, let’s say, 
time to get the General awake, and they get another person on the 
phone, it certainly is going to be a very critical decision because he 
can’t call these back as he could bombers. 

And I do not know whether or not that general would have the 
authority to press the button. It is the President who is supposed 
to have that authority. If you are going to have to get the President 
and the general on the party line at 2:30 in the morning, at various 
places in this country, I think it is a rather awkward situation. 

Mr. Ho.trtecp. We are going to have to consult our allies, too, 
because this involves our allies in NATO. 

Dr. Larr. We can laugh about this now, but I am afraid it is a 
nightmare in the future. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. I insist every man with a missile is going to be 
fighting his own war. 

ACCIDENTAL WAR 


Dr. Lapp. I would like to introduce into the record, if you wish, 
the fact that Ohio State University has a study going on of the proba- 
bilities of accidental war. Now, accidental is not really the best word 
for it; it is the “I didn’t mean it” war. They have broken their study 
down—a 5 months’ study to be completed in June—into six different 
categories of accidents, one of which is just a systems accident; some- 
body makes a mistake. I am pretty sure that one can reduce that to 
avery small probability, not a zero probability 

Mrs. Grirrirns. But some probability. 

_Dr. Larr. If you integrate something over a long enough period of 
time, something improbable may happen. But you have lots of acci- 
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dents possible; things that are unattended—completely instrumental 
—become rough. You have the possibility of irrationality in the~ 
I do not wish to go off too much on a tangent here, but I will make sure 
that a copy of this study is forwarded to the committee. 

Mr. Rosack. On this point, Dr. Lapp, isn’t it the case that most 
people introduce either explicitly or implicitly a theory of accidental 
warfare to convey the threat posed by both nations having all these 
nuclear capabilities?’ The mere fact of possession of such weapons 
leads to the assumption that war is more likely. 

How could that be unless one introduces the theory of accidental 
warfare? Alternatively, one would have to assume that nations will 
use weapons merely because they have them. 

Dr. Lapp. There are other things involved. For example, you 
might have what is called catalytic war. A country X might decide 
it was to its advantage to have country Y and country Z fight a war, 
This would be called catalytic war. They would induce a war between 
two other countries. 

Then you have a thing which is not accidental, a limited war could 
start, and simply become uncontrollable. 

My own opinion is that this is the most probable way in which 
general war would break out if it did, not as a bolt from the blue. If 
at some time in the future our country has a certain retalitory capac- 
ity, and the Russians have a certain offensive capacity, and if this 
for some reason or other should not be sufficient to the Russians, I do 
not believe it follows as day follows night that they will strike us by 
any means. 

Mr. Rogpack. Does the mere fact that you accumulate weapons on 
each side make the balance more or less stable? I personally believea 
good case can be made that you increase the stability rather than the 
instability. 

Dr. Larr. If there were only two countries involved, you would have 
a certain degree of saturation set in. But in view of the various 
weapons species that would develop which go down to smaller and 
smaller sizes, and make it more attractive to flight nuclear war, I 
believe this leads to the possibility of general war. This is not con- 
fined to two countries. 

When you consider the growth of nuclear powers to the fifth coun- 
try, which might be China, then certainly this would lead to very 
awkward circumstances. 

I will merely mention that there are available from the congressional 
testimony the names and locations of the Strategic Air Commbail 
bases in the United States where these missiles are located. 

I now come back to the fact that an enemy who is intent on knock- 
ing out 250 targets, assuming they could be knocked out with a 90 
percent probability with 3 missiles per target, could theoretically 
launch 1,000 missiles and take out 90 percent of these 250 bases. 


MISSILE COSTS 


Now, that might be thought of in terms not just of missiles per 
target but in terms of actual cost. The cost per missile is perhaps $25 
million—I know that the committee has heard some testimony on the 
cost of missiles and I was a little surprised to hear the low cost cited, 
because I think we have to include program cost, total program cost, 
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divided by the projected number of missiles that will be made. 
Divide those two and I think you get a realistic cost per missile. 

For example, I think there has been something like a billion and a 
half dollars go into development of ICBM’s. That is, I believe, 
under research and development. If you amortize that over 400 mis- 
siles you have over $4 million per missile, research and development 
cost. I don’t think that appears in some calculations. 

Then there are all sorts of side numbers that go in, including the 


yearly operations cost. I recall an article in Fortune magazine of 


November 1959, which placed the cost of ICBM, Atlas, or Titan, as 
$35 million for each combat missile in place. That was derived on 
the basis of an aggregate total of $7 billion for research and develop- 
ment, missiles and bases, production and everything, hardening, and a 
total of 20 squadrons. 

Now, I think there are going to be more than 20 squadrons and 
there are going to be more than just that number of Atlases because 
the National Space Agency is buying Atlases, so that there will be 
more than just that number. So that the cost of $35 million may be 
high. On the other hand, you will have to add up the yearly opera- 
tions cost for each missile base, and you will have to tie in, I suppose, 
the hidden cost of the base, itself, the SAC base. 

Examination of the fiscal year 1960 House hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee shows a total program cost of $10.4 billion for the Atlas-Titan pro- 
grams. If this cost is distributed over a total of 270 ICBM’s, the average in- 
hole cost is $38.5 million each. 

But if you take $25 million per missile, and you have to have 1,000 
of them, that would be a total cost of $25 billion. Considering the 
nature of the titanic struggle, that is not an excessive cost distributed 
over 5 years. That is very simple arithmetic. I introduce it merely 
to illustrate the concept of cost versus targets. 


EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Now, I would like to conclude by putting in some testimony on 
what this would mean to us, assuming we get hit. In other words, 
assuming deterrents do not deter, and some 30 megatons land on each 
ICBM target. I have made some technical assumptions which I be- 
lieve are consistent with the general technology: 70 percent. fission 

ield, 80 percent debris falling within the continental United States. 

his would lead to a total fallout on the United States from an at- 
tack on 250 bases of 4,200 megatons. 

In part 1 I gave the radioactive hazard in terms of kiloton per 
square mile. Thus, we can make an evaluation of the radiation hazard. 

I located this reference of the Institute for Defense Analyses, the 
weapons systems evaluation division, a report called the “Distribution 
and Effects of Fallout in Large Nuclear Weapons Campaigns.” In 
this report there is a curve showing the relationship between attack 
m megatons upon the United States and the percentage of people 
killed by fallout within 60 days. 

There are four curves here, and the curve that is pertinent is the 
lowest curve which is labeled “Attack on Airbases in the United 
States.” This curve shows that for 4,200 megatons you would kill 40 
percent of the people in the United States. Now, I think that prob- 
ably would have to be—I think that I would ask IDA—Institute for 
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Defense Analyses—to supplement this by making it specific that those 
airbases were ICBM bases, in order to be sure of the placement of 
that curve. 

But it is interesting to note how that curve goes. It is quite a sharp 
curve. And it shows, by the way, that the results in the United States 
are almost the same as if they uniformly distributed the bombs over 
the United States; i.e., random targeting. 

This simplifies my testimony because I do not have to go into any 
specific evaluation. OCBM, I am sure, is very capable of makin 
these evaluations. I simply present this piece of data, and go on, pas 
I would like to add one final thing. That is with respect to the graph 
in figure 1. (See p. 223.) 

If we take and consider a 1-megaton weapon, rather than a 10- 
megaton weapon, we see that the number of missiles required per 
target is very much greater for any circular probable error. Witha 
3-mile circular probable error, with a 1-megaton warhead, you would 
have to have 40 missiles to give a 90-percent probability of knocking 
out a 100-pound-per-square-inch target. 


COMPARISON OF NAVY AND AIR FORCE DETERRENT VIEWS 


Now, that is 40 missiles, which means, to my way of thinking, that 
an enemy would not attack those bases. Obviously, there is some 
point on this curve where the cost to an enemy is excessive. But I 
think the most important difference of opinion, as I judge it, between 
the Air Force and the Navy, by using big weapons hurled with great 
precision you can knock out hardened targets. By using small 
weapons, only 1 million tons of TNT, which would be the growth of a 
Polaris missile—I am citing the data of Secretary Gates, who gave 
the value of 50 times the power of the Hiroshima bomb as the Polaris 
warhead, and depending on what you take for Hiroshima—whether 
or not you take the actual value of about 15 kilotons or the generally 
accepted value of 20 kilotons, this turns out to be three-quarters of a 
million or 1 million tons. This, to my way of thinking, now, has to 
be interpreted in terms of the strategy of the Navy and Air Force. 


NAVY VIEW OF DETERRENCE 


Admiral Burke testified this morning as to the Navy viewpoint on 
this with respect to the Polaris missiles, and the viewpoint was that 
the enemy would be deterred from being aggressive if he knew that 
punishment was inevitable, and he said that the inevitability of this 
punishment would deter the Russians because they couldn’t hit the 
Polaris and the Polaris could take all the time it wanted to respond. 

Obviously, the thing that Polaris was going to hit in the Soviet 
Union was the cities. With a 1-megaton or less warhead, they cannot 
hit hardened targets, and this brings into focus now a really funda- 
mental difference on deterrence. 


ATR FORCE VIEW OF DETERENCE 


Taking my data now from the last Senate appropriations hearing— 
testimony of Generals White and Powers—judging from their state- 
ments, I gather that they want flexibility in their deterrent. They 
want the ability to be able to meet a Russian challenge with initiative. 
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Now, the word, “initiative” is rather subtle here, but, as I interpret 

it~and I think I do no injustice to their testimony—if there were to 
be some aggression, let’s say a limited affront to a country to which 
we had quaranteed our support, we would then be able to say to the 
Russians: If you do not remove your troops from that soil or if you do 
not stop this, we may attack you. That kind of a threat to the Soviet 
Union would not be believable if all we could do was to have the 
Polaris lob in missiles against Russian cities. These missiles lobbed 
against Russian cities would never stop the Soviet bombs from hitting 
us. So that we would be on the wrong end of the deterrent policy in 
his case. 
It is, I believe, that difference between Navy view and Air Force 
view which is so significant in this discussion of deterrence, and I 
think that it is revealed in the published Senate testimony, although 
it, to my way of thinking, has never been very well explained to the 
public. Yet it seems to me this is basic to our whole concept of deter- 
rence. If you are going to buy a deterrent, you had better know what 
you are buying. ; 

Mr. Ropack. On this point you are saying that the Navy has a 
residual kind of deterrence, not the primary function of deterrence 
in the sense that the Air Force has, but consider this: As is generally 
accepted in this country, we would not be what is known as a strike- 
first force. Why, then, would the Air Force be in any different posi- 
tion from the Navy? They would have to strike second, and there 
would be no point, in striking second, to strike to strike at targets 
that have already departed their bases. Do you know? 

Dr. Larr. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Therefore, if we accept the idea that we are not the 
aggressor and do not strike first, but strike second, and if there is no 
point in striking at targets that have already departed, what dif- 
ference is there between that concept and the Navy residual deter- 
rence ? 

Dr. Larr. The difference is—and I believe this came out in part 
of General LeMay’s testimony—that he wants to use a counterforce 
strategy. If we want to give names to these two strategies, we can 
use the name residual, minimum, or negative deterrent, which is what 
the Air Force calls the Navy deterrent. 

Mr. Rosack. Just to make it explicit for the record, you are saying, 
if I follow you, that, as you read the Air Force testimony, it is based 
upon a strike-first concept ? 

Dr. Lapp. I do not wish to tag the Air Force with aggressive intent 
in violation of the democratic precepts; it would be most unfair. 

Mr. Ronack. No, no; please don’t misinterpret it. Because any- 
body who tries to analyze the concept of the massive retaliation must 
recognize that this concept contemplates the possibility of a first 
strike; namely, the possibility that if the Russians move in Europe 
or elsewhere, we could strike their heartland, and that would be a 
strike first in the terms of our discussion. 

Dr. Larr. The Air Force has argued publicly that it is not content 
with the present policy. 

_ Mr. Rosack. I just wanted to draw the testimony out, because, if 
itis worth stating, then it is worth discussing. 
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Dr. Lapp. I think it is worth stating and worth discussing, because 
this is a matter of national] policy, and I think it is a matter for 
public discussion: I do not think it has been discussed adequately, 
I think this is the point Mrs. Griffiths brought out yesterday ; namely, 
who gives the order, or what do you do, has not been discussed ade. 
quately. 

I pretend to follow congressional testimony fairly well, and to 
read the Congressional Record, too, and I believe this is one of the 
few times—this week when I have heard, with this committee jn 
session—when I have heard some of these problems discussed. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Nobody wants to face up to them; they want to 
sweep them under the bed. 


STRATEGY RELATED TO MISSILE HARDWARE 


Dr. Lapp. I am afraid we have to face up to these problems in 
terms of buying hardware. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. It is easier, you know, to sweep these things under 
the bed than it is to discuss them, because when you start discussing 
them the people have an opportunity then to find out what is in 
store for them. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. The Maginot line of our own time is the belief 
that, if we are strong enough and we can retaliate, we won’t be at- 
tacked. The French seemed to think they could stop the attack. 
We seem to think it won’t occur. 

Dr. Lapp. It is basic to a policy of nuclear deterrence that strength 
will deter. It is basic. This is the keystone of our defense policy. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Our whole theory; that is right. We have no 
second line. If this fails, we are sunk. 

Dr. Lapp. If deterrence fails 

Mrs. Grirrirus. We are through. 

Dr. Lapp. I believe the first person to really state this was See- 
retary of Air Finletter back in an address to West Point in 1952,I 
think it was; if deterrents fail, our defense is gone. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Certainly, and the whole population is going to 
go with it; you are not even going to survive. 

Dr. Lapp. Survival will certainly be very difficult. These curves 
show, if the attack goes high enough, survival becomes very awkward. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. No one wants to face the problem of civil defense, 
because it is a tremendous problem, and this committee for over 4 
years has been pointing out what the problem of civil defense is in 
an effort to educate the American people as to the horrors of nuclear 
war. 

We have never had any illusion, most of us, that the Pentagon and 
the administration would face up to the problem, because it is a big 
problem, and any moneys expended in civil defense might come from 
the budgets of the military, and this would be pretty bad, you know, 
because it is very necessary to harden our bases and to take evasive 
action with Polaris submarines to preserve our weapon capability, 
but to protect our people from the failure of a deterrence policy; 
this is a contingency which the budget does not allow. 

Dr. Lapp. I think the anatomy of why we have such apathy in civil 
defense is complex. One obviously goes back to the fact we haven't 
been attacked. But there is also this galloping technology I talked 
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about. Every time you turn around something new happens. If you 
had designed an effective civil defense against the Hiroshima bomb, 
then the H-bomb and then fallout came along and it looked pretty 
hopeless. 

aiky the poor planners who have to worry about these things. 
Maybe these weapons have reached saturation, maybe they will get no 
worse, but that hasn’t been the history in the past. You had to face 
the kiloton, then the megaton, then the fallout. ‘ 

You had almost an unending succession of great, quantum jumps in 
weaponry. ‘Then, of course, you compress the whole business by means 
of this rapid delivery of the weapons by ICBM’s. And many people 
tend to still think of the past and how in World War II Germany was 
able to recover from the bombings it had to absorb. But they forget 
that these bombings occurred over a period of many, many weeks and 
months and they were spotted and they were able to recover and, of 
course, the German experience with shelters was most interesting. 
They did build some quite massive shelters and people did survive in 
them. 

EFFECT OF HARDENING ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Rorack. Can we discuss for another moment, Mr. Chairman, 
the civil defense implications of these targets. General LeMay’s tes- 
timony was generally to the effect that there was no point in assuming 
that the only targets were these hardened bases; targets would be all 
over the country, so you couldn't put your finger on these bases as 
being the special magnets of megatons. 

Dr. Larr. When | heard that testimony, I was quite shocked. I 
had never really believed anyone thought this. The theory of deter- 
rence holds that you must be able to knock out the retaliatory force, 
otherwise you will not attack. 

So when this testimony was given, I was really quite shocked. I 
didn’t know anybody thought like that, but on the other hand, I was 
also shocked—if I may comment—to hear that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is adopting the policy of evacuation for protecting the personnel 
of its bases. This I found a little bit paradoxical that they would 
take people from their own base and move them out some distance 
where they would not be in underground shelters, but would be exposed 
above the earth. 

That policy of evacuation in time of attack, seems to me to be playing 
tag with fallout, which is playing tag with death. I was surprised 
to hear that. 

Mr. Rozacx. It was in the testimony also that by concentrating on 
these bases, or inviting, you might say, enemy concentration on these 
bases, in a sense you draw off the threat from other parts of the country 
in some way. 

Now, how does that relate to the information you presented on the 
IDA study about the random distribution of fallout effects? 

Dr, Lapp. Well, as I say, I would like the IDA study expanded 
to be very specific to the matter of ICBM bases rather than airbases, 
because it is quite clear the Air Force has bases in almost every State. 

However, a random bombing of the United States is very close 
to bombing the Air Force targets according to this curve. Now, I 
think in the list of bases I have given on page 8 of my testimony, all 
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of these bases are west of the Mississippi, the bases that have been an- 
nounced, except there is one very curious one in New York State. 

They have announced just a month and a half ago that there wil] 
be an Atlas base at Plattsburgh, N.Y. I was quite shocked when I 
heard that, because it seems to me this is putting a base very close to 
very dense population and I wonder what the site selection criterion 
was in this. 

Mr. Roszack. But if the fallout distribution is random, suppose a 
base were somewhere else and very hard, and you had to dump in 
more stuff to cope with hardened bases, the distribution of fallout 
effects being at random, what difference does it make whether you 
are upwind, downwind, inside, or outside ? 

Dr. Larp. The difference here would be—for example, if the Air 
Force had located all of its targets on a line in the Rocky Mountains, 
right square through the Rocky Mountains, if they had SAC bases 
located in the Rocky Mountains so they could have had the real estate 
on which to put these bases, then if one draws the fallout patterns 
they would have been confined to the Rocky Mountain region because 
your intense fallout would probably go 200 to 300 miles and in extreme 
cases, 500 miles. 

Mr. Howirtetp. Because of the downwind situation. 

Dr. Lapp. Yes, the wind vectors are fairly well known. On that 
basis a bombing of such targets would confine the damage within that 
area of the United States. However, some of these are located in 
California, in Washington, then this new one in New York State. 
That one in New York State, it seems to me, would be 

Mr. Hottrrecp. I think in fairness to earlier testimony, the selec- 
tion criteria used by the Air Force in connection with all these bases 
do include consideration of relative safety for the downwind popula- 
tions, whichever way the wind is. 

Now, they don’t say it is completely safe, but your bases that run 
through your middle sector are far enough west, in most instances, 
with thinly populated areas easterly of them. 

In California there are quite thinly populated mountainous areas 
directly east of the bases. I am not defending their location, but in 
fairness to the record, I think, I would say that. I have in mind 
no definite population per square mile, but as I studied publicly 
announced bases on the map, it did appear that, comparatively speak- 
ing, the population is lighter than it would be in any location east of 
the Mississippi River. 

Dr. Lapp. There is no question about that. I think however, with 
these other bases you may be gambling with the wind. The wind 
doesn’t always go in the same direction. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. No; that is true. 

Dr. Lapp. I think you are taking a risk. Unfortunately it is the 
population that is taking the risk. 

Mrs: Grirrirus. And unwittingly. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. But I don’t think the question that Mr. Roback 
asked has been quite adequately answered. 

Dr. Lapp. Let me see 1f I can be more responsive to this. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. The point is, notwithstanding the fact that there 
would be a concentrated attack on these bases, would there or would 
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there not be as much general radioactivity nationwide as there would 
be if there were the same amount of megatons dropped on a random 
pattern ? ) 

Dr. Lapp. I am sure the casualties would be much less on the pres- 
ent targeting than on a random pattern, I am sure of that, because 
obviously east of the Mississippi you are going to get very little dam- 
age, except for the New York base, if they do not put any more east 
of the Mississippi River. 

There are six more bases to be announced, I believe. 


DETERRENCE 


Mr. Rosack. What happens when invulnerability grows, either 
through a sea-based or land-based mobile system, what happens to 
your civil defense problem? Does it grow less because your deterrent 
strengthens or does it grow greater because the enemy, not able to 
reach weapons, will reach people ? 

Dr. Lave. Now, I do not think so. On the theory of deterrence, I 
would subscribe to the view that if the enemy cannot knock out your 
power to retaliate, he will not attack your population because that 
would be inviting mutual suicide. I would hold with that view. This 
isthe theory of deterrence. 

The more and more invulnerable your deterrent forces become, the 
more it will tend to stabilize deterrence. 

Mr. Rozack. Does it follow from that position that the more in- 
vulnerable your retaliatory system becomes, the less becomes the need 
for a civil defense program ? 

Dr. Larrv. I do not think that the two are related in that way. The 
one is a military problem, the other is a civilian problem. I would 
say this if you are going to live in the next decade, which is going, in 
my opinion, to be a period of transition, I personally am hopeful that 
we will eventually understand the nature of these weapons, that all 
nations will and that we will have a condition of arms control. 

I do not, even under the most optimistic view, see the world suddenly 
becoming so agreeable that we can lay down our arms and say: Fine, 
we will trust each other. What we will have, I think, and without 
even probably good agreements between countries, you will have some 
degree of arms control during the next decade. Nobody can afford 
todo everything that modern technology presents to people. 

So I think you are going to have arms control and I would hope that 
it would be good arms control under monitoring systems. 

But you can’t expect that this will occur overnight, it will take a 
long time because you cannot simply lay down your arms and place 
yourself on the good behavior of the enemy. You can’t do that. 

You have to have some reliance upon these weapons. That is the 
nature of things at the present time, as I see it. 


ACCURACY AND DETERRENCE 


Mr. Rosack. Coming back to your analysis of the hardened bases 
with the Titan and the Atlas, you stated somebody’s testimony or ex- 


pression of opinion that the first-generation missiles would be with 
us for at least the decade. 


Dr. Larr. Yes. 
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Mr. Rosack. And your statement about the increasing accuracy, 
the circular probable error of 2 miles, that wasn’t based on any im. 
mediate possibilities, necessarily, but on some future date. 

Dr. Lape. That is right. 

Mr. Rogack. So you are relating, you might say, an obsolete ICBM 
_ eens achievement in accuracy. Are you justified jn 
that ¢ 

Dr. Lapp. I believe so. 

Mr. Rosacx. Of course, 5 years hence we won’t throw the Atlases 
and Titans out of our inventory, or 7 years, for that matter, but we 
will also have various other kinds of missiles. 

Dr. Lapp. I am addressing myself to the Atlas and Titan specifi- 
cally. Obviously when you get into Minuteman which has mobility 
then I think you enter into a different phase of deterrence, because 
at that point, you are so far up on the curve that you simply deter, 
In other words, you phase through from attraction to deterrence. 

Mr. Rozack. In view of the timing, the scheduling, the coming in 
of these different kinds of weapons—because the immediate period 
doesn’t have any Minuteman—you have to concern yourself with the 
Atlas, the Titan, the hardening program. If you analyze the prob- 
lems now, or if you analyze the problems 6 years from now, they have 
different implications. 

Dr. Lapp. I think what we are saying is that all modern weapons 
systems are essentially obsolescent before they are produced. 

Mr. Rosack. What I mean is, it would seem unnecessarily costly 
and maybe invite too much fallout, let us say, if you hardened bases, 
but what alternative do you have at this stage of the game? 

Dr. Lapp. Let me say that this is my personal view, that I think 
that this is a risk; it is a risk that this is the Maginot concept. I 
admit it is a traditional concept. Ever since the art of war was born 
people burrowed in the earth for protection. But we have got to 
realize now that in terms of a dead center hit we are talking about 
something that is over a mile away, it is now mile-wide bull’s eye. If 
you now ask me to address myself to the general problem of what the 
mix should be in terms of our total retaliatory effort, I would like to 
beg off by saying that this is indeed a complex issue which cannot be 
treated on a few minutes’ testimony. Here we must deal with probably 
seven or eight variables which enter into this. This is an exceedingly 
complex business. I envy no one who has to plan the overall program. 


DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING FALLOUT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Hotrrretp. Among the new and important factors that tech- 
nology has brought about has been the quantum factor of radioactivit 
accompanying the impact of a warhead. In the old days a cannonball 
would knock down the wall of a fort and it might kill a few people 
as a result of flying masonry or flying metal, but this factor of radio- 
activity is so new and it is so deadly in its effect that most of our 
strategy doesn’t seem to take it into consideration, It seems to ignore 
it rather than to take it into consideration. In the case of the hard- 
ened bases, or any other target, we are applying the concept of 
knocking out the fort wall. 

But the secondary effect of the floating radioactivity that is ignored 
in that concept is the thing that bothers me. 
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Dr. Lapp. I think that is somewhat natural that these new hazards 
represent such a change in one’s way of thinking. There is a new 
dimension involved here. It takes a long time for these things to 
work their way into planning. 

I am reminded when you were mentioning that, when we were 

Janning the first A-bomb shot at Alamagordo, we were worried about 
oe we could take the scientists in and measure what was going on. 
My section of the laboratory had the problem of designing these 
meters, and we had the problem of making a meter that would re- 
spond to heavy radiation. And we had never made a meter like this 
before, and we had to make it very fast. But we realized that where 
that bomb went off there would be a lot of radioactivity. At that 
time we knew there would be radioactivity on the ground, but the 
word “fallout” wasn’t used. There was fallout in that very first shot, 
but it didn’t come down there, it went over 10 miles or so and landed 
on the backs of cattle. 

But here we were scientists working quantitatively with this stuff, 
and we still didn’t become aware of this. In fact, fallout didn’t be- 
come recognized as a hazard until 1954. 

There was plenty of time before that to recognize the dimension of 
this thing, but this is the nature of things. It is hard even for scien- 
tists to understand some of these things. 


NEED FOR WEAPON MIX 


Mr. Rosack. Are you making any recommendations in your testi- 
mony, or as a result of your testimony, as to how the retaliatory 
power could be based, let us say, outside the United States, mobile? 
Is there anything that we can draw from your testimony in that line? 

Dr. Larr. I have attempted to confine my testimony specifically to 
three points. If you ask me to testify as to what 1 would do if I 
were the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and had complete 
unification—these are assumptions—if you would ask me what I would 
do under these conditions, I would prefer to see the retaliatory power 
of the United States divorced from the continental United States. 
I would prefer that this retaliatory power be based on the ocean, and 
I would also prefer that in the interim before Polaris is a weapon 
system that we have surface ships equipped with higher yield war- 
heads. 

Mr. Ropacx. As it now stands, it is a residual deterrent and you 
are not recommending that we limit ourselves to a residual kind of 
deterrent ? 

Dr. Larr. My own feeling on this score is that you have to have 
a diversified deterrent because you never know when somebody is 
pong to turn up—you can be confident today that the submarine may 

able to be quite nondetectable, but I am sure that if this committee 
had examined some admirals before World War II as to what their 
capability was with respect to the German navy, and German sub- 
marines, I think you would have gotten testimony that might not have 
been borne out by the events of World War II, when as I recall the 
submarine threat was one of the most terrible things we had to face. 

I think it would be dangerous to pin your deterrent power to any 
one thing of this kind. My testimony, then, is that I prefer to move 
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the deterrent power away from the continental United States, where 
it in my opinion brings an associated hazard to the United States, to 
the civilian populations. I prefer to take it off the continent, and in 
this case it means putting it at sea. 

We have the Polaris underway. I would like, as my own suggps. 
tion, to see a solid-fuel ballistic missile of higher power than Polaris 
put on surface ships, essentially on a crash program basis, to take 
up the gap during the period of weakness in deterrent power. I don't 
think this is impossible. Certainly the Polaris in its present form js 
limited by the actual locker room on the submarine. Certainly you 
can get a bigger boost, we have experienced with IRBM’s we might 
even use liquid fuels on board ships. This is a technical problem, but 
it may be possible; for example, with storable fuels. 

Mr. Houirtetw. Dr. Lapp, thank you very much for your testimony 
today. It has been very provocative, and it will help the committee, 
Tam sure, in its deliberations on this matter. 

We are concerned very much with the lack of civil defense, or the 
lack of defense of the population of the United States as a result of 
the on-rushing tide of nuclear technology in all these fields. We 
recognize that it is a complicated subject and our study will be helped 
by your testimony. 

Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
(The full text of the prepared statement submitted by Dr. Lapp is 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. RatpH FE. Lapp, NUCLEAR CONSULTANT 


My testimony consists of three parts. 


T. EXTERNAL RADIATION HAZARD FROM FALLOUT 


I would like to introduce technical data which were first published in the 
article “Local Fallout Radioactivity’ (Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists vol 
15, pp. 181-186, May 1959). Based upon consideration of recent theoretical 
investigations of fission product radioactivity and upon experimental data from 
the Eniwetok Proving Ground, I arrived at new estimates of the actual external 
or gamma radiation dose to which a person would be exposed if unprotected 
from fallout. I assumed a 4,000 roentgen per hour at the 1-hour reference time 
and deduced the following schedule of dosages with the passage of time: 
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The data appearing in the first column correspond to t** rule which is usually 
used by most civil defense people. It is the rule which is often given in the form 
of a 10-fold decrease in radioactivity with a 7-fold increase in time. It is most 
important to distinguish between dose-rate and dose. For example, if at 1 hour 
the dose rate was 4,000 roentgen per hour then at 7X7=49 hours or 2 days 
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approximately the rate would be 10X10 or 100 times less, i.e. 40 roentgen per 
hour. In 2 daysxX7=2 weeks it would be 4 roentgen hour. This may not seem 
like much compared to the 1-hour intensity but one must remember that there 
are 24 hours a day and 24X4 roentgen=96 roentgen. Many people overlook 
the fact that a 1-day dose can be very significant even though the hourly dose-rate 
appears small. 

The values listed in the first column correspond to total doses received in the 
given time period. Thus according to the t** law if you were somehow or 
other completely sheltered for the first week and then entered the contaminated 
area you would be exposed to 920 roentgen if you stayed above surface for 1 
week and to an additional 480 roentgen if you lingered there for another week. 
Glancing down column I it will be seen that very significant dosages are in- 
yolved during the first few years. In fact, everything seemed pretty hopeless 
if you follow the t™* law. 

The t** law, first propounded by Drs. E. P. Wigner and K. Way in 1943 was 
not meant to apply to long periods of time. Nor did it take into consideration 
a number of technical factors which tend to reduce the dose from an exposure 
above a uniformly contaminated plane. Recent studies at the National Bureau 
of Standards, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the U.S. Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory permit a more realistic evaluation of the gamma threat 
from fallout. I have tabulated a new estimate of this hazard in column 2. 

Comparison of the data in both columns shows that the new data reduce the 
dose approximately two-fold in the first few weeks. Thereafter the deviation 
from the t** law is more pronounced and the 6- to 12-month dose is over eight 
times smaller according to the new data. The long term hazard as measured 
beyond the first year is very much reduced. For a person who absorbed a dose 
of 100 roentgen in the first year of postattack living, the 20 roentgen above- 
surface value in the second year would not be formidable. Here we must stress 
that we are dealing with a wartime risk situation. 


Il. INTERNAL HAZARD FROM LOCAL FALLOUT 


A. Short-term hazards.—By short term I refer to the hazards which are 
present during the first postattack year. During this time one has to deal with 
short-lived fission products and induced activities. These include iodine 131 
and other radioiodine nuclides, strontium 89, barium 140, to name a few. Iodine 
131 has a 8-day half life and would be a serious milk contaminant as well as a 
potential hazard due to direct inhalation. Iodine concentrates in the thyroid 
where it would pose a special hazard for infants. It is difficult to evaluate this 
hazard quantitatively but it would be wise to age all milk products until their 
contaminants were reduced by radioactive decay. It would be safe to use fresh 
milk if it were tested and found to be significantly free from iodine constamina- 
tion. I would expect, however, that very large areas would be potential iodine- 
contamination regions. 

Both strontium 89 (53-day half life) and barium 140 are boneseekers, mean- 
ing that once introduced into the body they seek out and deposit in the bone. 
Both hazards could be reduced by allowing time for natural decontamination 
to occur by decay. 

Zine 65 (265-day half life) is an example of an induced activity which might 
form a special marine hazard due to its concentration in food chains. 

I do not wish to dwell upon the short-term hazard mostly because a simple 
countermeasure is to provide a food stockpile to carry over until this short term 
hazard naturally disappears. 

B. Long-term hazards.—Strontium 90 appears to be the most significant long- 
term food contaminant. This hazard has been well explored by the 1957 and 
199 investigations of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and I shall not 
attempt to describe the details of strontium 90 contamination of the food chains. 
It is sufficient to explain that strontium resembles calcium in its chemistry and 
therefore will be picked up from the soil in much the same way as calcium. 
Strontium 90 has a long half life of 28 years. It is born in high yield in modern 
thermonuclear weapons. A single kiloton of fission energy (1,000 tons of TNT 
equivalent) produces 100 curies of strontium 90. Thus if two-thirds of the 
fission debris from a bomb with a fission energy of 6 megatons (6,000 kilotons) 
we would have 4,000 kilotons of fallout or 400,000 curies of strontium 90 in the 
local fallout. This would be distributed over an area of several to many thou- 
sand square miles. One would expect that the level of strontium 90 would 
exceed 100 curies per square mile over a wide area. The potential, if uni- 
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formly distributed, would be a strontium 90 contamination of 100 curies per 
square mile over 4,000 square miles. 

The multiple impact of high-yield megaton weapons would be expected to 
produce overlapping fallout patterns thus increasing the strontium 90 fallout 
within 100 miles or so of the target. One would expect that the levels would 
go up to kilocurie amounts of strontium 90 per square mile, i.e., 1,000 curies per 
square mile. 

The problem now is to convert these numbers into some estimate of the 
biological damage to be expected from such levels of contamination and, if 
possible, to decide upon a limit above which land would be denied to norma] 
agriculture. This is not an easy, technical problem to assess because we are 
still in the process of trying to understand the modes of entry of strontium 90 
into food chains and the variations in uptake and retention of this contaminant 
by humans. However, we can make an approximation by using data on fallout 
from tests. I shall assume that the test fallout in northern United States 
amounts to 100 millicuries (0.1 curie) of strontium 90 per square mile when 
all the fallout has descended to earth. I further assume that such contamina. 
tion results in an average of 10 strontium units (s.u.) at the maximum time 
of the earliest sixties. We can then equate as a rough estimate 0.1 curie equals 
10 strontium units so that 100 curies would result in a retention of 10,000 
strontium units by the younger generation. Very intense contamination would 
push this estimate up to 100,000 strontium units. Ordinarily one would expect 
that this high value would be reduced because people draw upon the food re- 
sources of many different sections of our country. However, a severe attack 
could cause such disruption of transportation and commerce that some communi- 
ties might be forced to localize their food areas. 

There are two ways to evaluate this strontium 90 hazard in order to make the 
strontium unit become more understandable. First, one can use the rule that 
1 strontium unit=3 millirad per year to the bone. Thus a 10,000-strontium 
unit value would equal 30 rad per year or 1,500 roentgen per 50-year period. 
Second, the problem can be cast in terms of mpc’s or maximum permissible con- 
centrations. At the last (1959) hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Atomic Energy Commission used a value of 67 strontium units as the 
maximum permissible concentrations for a general population. Thus a value 
of 10,000 strontium units would be 15 times the general population maximum 
permissible concentrations. However, a recent report of the National Commit- 
tee on Radiation Protection recommended in a tentative manner that general 
population levels be set in relation to the natural background which is 100 milli- 
rad per year. It also recommended that maximum permissible concentrations 
should take into account the effect of other radioisotopes present and not con- 
centrate solely upon the single isotope. If one takes these two considerations 
into account it is possible to arrive at a maximum permissible concentration 
of 16 strontium units instead of 67 strontium units. 

Survivors in the postattack period would have to weigh the risks of future 
damage from ingested and retained radioactive material in relation to their 
previous exposure and, of course, to their need for food. A starving person will 
not worry excessively about strontium 90. 

As for the biological damage from strontium 90, we know from animal ex- 
periments that it can induce bone tumor and cancer. There is no body of data 
on humans and it is difficult to transfer the animal data. The only pertinent 
data with humans is in the limited experience with radium retention in the 
ease of dial painters and people injected with radium for therapy. Based upon 
a comparison of radium body burdens and observed injury, it would appear that 
a level of 10,000 strontium units would probably be very serious but would not 
be catastrophic as related to the numbers of casualties and mortalities in the 
nuclear attack. 


Ill. FALLOUT ASSOCIATED WITH ATTACKS ON ICBM BASES 


Any discussion of the fallout problem as related to attacks on ICBM bases 
inevitably involves consideration of the policy of nuclear deterrence. It is basic 
to a policy of nuclear deterrence as applied to the United States that the retalia- 
tory systems be capable of surviving enemy attack and responding on such @ 
scale that the aggressor would be deterred from his initial attack because of 
the unacceptable damage that would be incurred. 

The U.S. Air Force has adopted the policy of putting its Atlas and Titan bases 
in toughened or hardened configurations (except for some initial Atlas “soft” 
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installations) capable of withstanding an overpressure of 100 pounds per square 
h (psi). 
SS olhove that it is important to examine some aspects of megaton-class weapon 
effects in order to assess the probable number missiles required for a knockout 
of a hardened launcher and thus estimate the degree of fallout hazard asso- 
ciated with enemy attack. 
The explosion of a 10-megaton weapon produces blast overpressures as follows: 


Distance 

Overpressure : (in aah 
ee LA A a a as Sl he id eke eee ° 

BE SSA Ue Si ei ee Oe as 1,4 

I a eg FE ee Sea BT A Eat Lh Se ehicetalhee 1.9 

ee Ge ee oll NO ee ek 2.8 

DI cin can ck em ce bn logic gence cla ai adda iene 4.1 

Ta acsceerersnnpensenyssenereraguesnenanes Liebe Miia inal dahil aA 6.1 

I I ss cnesaer onset eicet anegh ana Sg beseech on Se a baths tlle ns nc oss Sah ah AA ont iene nad een 9.7 


The explosion of a 10-megaton weapon produces blast overpressures as 
mize the knockout probability. A 10-megaton weapon is assumed as a reason- 
able estimate of enemy capability for the 1963 time period. Improved thrust 
for ICBM’s may raise this value but the results, as will be seen, show that a 
10-metagon weapon or even 5 metagons is very impressive. 

A 10-metagon weapon surface burst would produce a crater 250 feet in depth 
and about one-half mile in diameter. The plastic zone of deformation would 
extend to about 2.5 times this distance or to 0.6 mile. The fireball radius would 
be 1.35 miles. 

Let us consider how many missiles of 10-metagon power an enemy would 
have to launch successfully in order to achieve a high probability of knocking 
out a 100-pound-per-square-inch hardened ICBM. It is customary to use a 90- 
percent figure for estimating the probability of a knockout. Having fixed the 
warhead size, the problem is one of estimating the c.e.f. (circular probable error 
or the radius within which 50 percent of the missiles fall). There is an addi- 
tional factor in that an ICBM is not a true point target but has an offpoint vul- 
nerability due to the area over which launch equipment is deployed. I have 
made allowance for this in the following table: 





| Warhead yield 
Accuracy: (Circular probable error in miles) | 
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This relationship is illustrated on the graph (blackboard presentation). It 
will be noted how sharply the curve drops as the circular probable error shrinks. 
In this connection it will be interesting to compare the numbers quoted by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, Headquarters, USAF (testimony of May 7, 
1959, before the U.S. Senate Appropriations Committee, DOD, H.R. 7454, p. 
261). Referring to a 90-percent knockout probability, General White stated: 
“If you harden the base to 100 pounds per square inch, it takes up to 14 or 
more.” The reference here is to number of missiles. If General White had a 10- 
megaton warhead in mind this would correspond to a circular probable error of 
3 miles. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay put this number “between 10 and 30 for one of hard- 
ened sites now under construction.” 

By looking at the table above or by studying the curve on the blackboard, it 
becomes clear that hardened ICBM sites are a good or a bad investment de 
pending upon how accurate you judge the Soviet missiles to be. We have some 
data on Soviet ICBM accuracy under test conditions which indicate a circular 
probable error of 2 miles or less. This is in the years 1959-60. To be sure, 
this accuracy comparable to our own, as announced by the President earlier this 
year, is obtained with test missiles. Under operational conditions at the present 
time it would be difficult to achieve high reliability of launch, let alone high 
accuracy. But since our Atlas-Titan bases are scheduled to be completed in 
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1963 and to be a bulwark of our deterrent force for the 1963-70 period, it is 
important to allow for improvements in missile guidance. Furthermore, the 
aggressor has a vast advantage in being able to tune up his missiles over a longer 
period of time than that afforded our ICBM’s on an alert. I would think, thera 
fore, that operational circular probable errors close to 1 mile must be assumed 
for the period 1963 and thereafter. 

If the Soviets attain a capability of knocking out Atlas-Titan sites with a 
commitment of less than five ICBM’s per target, the survivability requirement of 
our ICBM deterrent will be in question. This point is best illustrated if one con- 
siders the total Atlas-Titan complex projected for the United States. 

Plans announced by the United States call for the installation of 13 squadrons 
of Atlas missiles and 14 squadrons of Titans. Most squadrons will consist of 
9 launchers and a total of 10 ICMB’s. The following Atlas bases have been 
announced : 

Vandenberg AFB, Lompoc, Calif. 

Warren AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo. (3 squadrons). 
Offutt AFB, Omaha, Nebr. 

Fairchild AFB, Spokane, Wash. 

Schilling AFB, Salina, Kans. (12 launchers). 
Altus AFB, Altus, Okla. (12 launchers). 
Walker AFB, Rosewell, N. Mex. (12 launchers). 
Lincoln AFB, Lincoln, Nebr. (12 launchers). 
Dyess AFB, Abilene, Tex. (12 launchers). 
Plattsburgh AFB, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

The more recently announced Atlas bases will be toughened (25 p.s.i.) and 
hardened (100 p.s.i.) configurations. 

Titan bases have been announced for: 

Vandenberg AFB, Lompoc, Calif. 

Lowry AFB, Dever, Colo. (2 squadrons). 
Ellsworth AFB, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Mountain Home AFB, Mountain Home, Idaho. 
Beale AFB, Marysville, Calif. 

Larson AFB, Moses Lake, Wash. 

With the exception of the Plattsburgh AFB all Atlas-Titan bases announced to 
date are west of the Mississippi. However a number of large cities are within 
range of local fallout. These include: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver. 

The total Atlas-Titan complex, when completed, will represent about 250 prime 
targets within continental United States. The cost to an enemy intent on at- 
tacking the United States must be measured in terms of how many missiles he will 
have to allocate in order to achieve a level of knockout which will leave an “ac- 
ceptable” residual damage capability for the U.S. retaliatory force. The word 
“acceptable” as used here refers to the enemy calculus of how much damage he is 
willing to accept. 

If the aggressor calculates that an attack with 3 missiles per target would in- 
sure a successful knockout of U.S. retalilatory power, he would then have to 
mount an attack with approximately 1,000 missiles. This assumes that three out 
of four missiles are launched successfully. Furthermore, an aggressor would be 
hesitant about staging such a first strike in a series of waves lest our ICBM’s be 
launched in retaliation in the interm. The cost in dollars to an enemy does not 
seem exorbitant. If we estimate $25 million per missile, this would be a total of 

25 billion or $5 billion for 5 years. 

Making the conservative assumption that an enemy allocates three missiles of 
10-megaton power per ICBM target, he commits 30 megatons per target. If these 
weapons have a 70 percent fission yield and 80 percent of the bomb debris falls 
within continental United States then the total fallout on the United States from 
an attack on 250 ICBM targets would be 25030 0.7 X0.8=4,200 megatons. 

We have already examined something of the dimension of the radioactive haz 
ard in terms of the kiloton/square mile. This can be scaled up to apply to the case 
of 4,200 megatons. Anaylsts in the Institute for Defense Analyses (“The Distri- 
bution and Effects of Fallout in Large Nuclear-Weapon Campaigns,” published in 
Operations Research, vol. 7, p. 226-248, 1959) have developed mathematical models 
for predicting civilian mortality in the United States for various levels of attack. 
I note that for an attack of 4,200 megatons directed at air bases the IDA analysis 
predicts a 40-percent mortality within 60 days after attack. The assumption is 
made that the population would be afforded existing protection against fallout 
and that no national shelter construction program was in effect. 
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I have given my views on the shelter program and on civil defense in previous 
testimony before this committee and in various publications. I will not repeat 
them at this time except to refer an article, “Fallout and Home Defense,” Bulle- 
tin of Atomic Scientists, vol. 15, p. 187-191 (1959), and to a critique of the Rocke- 
feller report (February 15, 1960), which appears in the April issue of the bulletin. 
[shall be happy to make a copy of these available to the committee. 


ATTACHMENT TO STATEMENT OF Dr. RALPH Lapp 
[From the May 1959 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists] 
LocaL FALLouT RADIOACTIVITY 
(By Ralph E. Lapp*) 


This article seeks to examine the behavior of fallout debris from the stand- 
point of the external radiation hazard presented by this local deposition of 
pomb-produced radioactivity. Sufficient time has now elapsed to permit a real- 
istic appraisal of the radiation doses which may be projected for the fallout 
field over a period of years. Recent theoretical calculations and experimental 
data derived from the 1952 and 1954 fallouts from U.S. bomb tests facilitate 
the appraisal. In addition, there is a wealth of more quantitative data about 
fission product radioactivity and weapon technology which combine to make 
this fallout evaluation possible. 

Official Government publications’? and Atomic Energy Commission spokesmen 

the behavior of fission product radioactivity as obeying a t** law. To 
quote Dr. Willard F. Libby : * 

“In the ordinary atomic bomb, for each 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent, about 
2 pounds of radioactive materials are produced. In these 2 pounds are some 
9 different radioactive species, varying in natural lifetimes from fractions of 
a second to many years. The mixture as a whole decreases in radioactivity in 
such a way that for every sevenfold increase in age, the radioactivity is de 
creased tenfold. Thus the radioactivity by 7 hours after the explosion has 
decreased to one-tenth the radioactivity at one hour; at 49 hours (roughly 
2days) to one-hundredth; at 2 weeks to one-thousandth ; and at 3 months to one 
ten-thousandth.” 

This is the t-*? rule which is currently used by many authorities in estimating 
the long-term radiation dosage from fallout. 

Local fallout is assumed to be a field uniformly contaminated to a level of 2 
kilotons of fission products per square mile. A bomb burst producing a fission 
fallout of 12 megatons distributed over 6,000 square miles would produce such 
an average level of contamination although there would of course be regions 
more or less heavily contaminated depending upon the conditions at the time of 
the burst. The variation in the levels of fallout will be at least tenfold and 
even more if one considers the vagaries of micrometeorology in a large city. 


CALCULATING THE ROENTGEN DOSE 


Given the 2 kiloton per square mile level of contamination, the problem then 
resolves itself into a calculation of the radiation dose to a man in the open, 
assuming that the free air ionization dose is measured 3 feet above a flat, 
impermeable plane. A straightforward approach would be to consult the 1957 
“Hffects of Nuclear Weapons” publication and then to derive the dose associated 
with the appropriate number of megacuries of fission products. When this is 
done the result is that the dose rate at 1 hour after detonation is 2,500 roentgens 
per hour. The total or eternity dose assuming the validity of the t** law is 
12,500 roentgens. 

The above calculation follows a rather crude approach; a better estimate may 
be had by recourse to the following procedure. Two kilotons of fission energy 





*Ralph E. Lapp, physicist and lecturer, has written extensively for the bulletin and 
elsewhere on radiation and related matters. He is the author of several books, including 
‘The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon.” 

a *See, for example, tables 9.90 and 9.119 in the Defense Department-AEC publication, 

The Effects of Nuclear Weapons,” Washington: Government Printing Office (1957). 

*Speech before the alumni reunion at the University of Chicago, June 3, 1955. Note 
that his earlier speech at the Washington Conference of Mayors (Dec. 2, 1954) is in error 
with regard to fallout dosage. 
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correspond to the complete fission of 111 grams of uranium or to 2.86 x 1 
fissions. According to the data of R. C. Bolles and N. B. Ballou‘ this number 
of fissions yields 3.4810” disintegrations per second or 940 megacuries. This 
eontrasts with a figure of 600 megacuries taken from the “Effects of Nuclear 
Weapons.” In order to convert the fission product activity into roentgen dosage 
we need to know the number of photons emitted per disintegration at the time 
of reference and the average energy per photon. The former is 1.2 photons per 
disintegration and the latter is 0.92 Mev per photon. It is important to em. 
phasize that these numbers apply to fission products which are 1 hour old. 

C. F. Miller and P. Loeb® list the statistical data which when applied to the 
above calculation yield a 1 hour dose rate of about 7,000 roentgen per hour. 
This value must be considered as a maximum figure whereas that derived from 
data in the “Effects of Nuclear Weapons” must be looked upon as a practical 
lower limit. 

Local fallout consists of relatively heavy debris which is deposited near the 
site of detonation within 1 day. The fission yield curve is characterized by 
high yields in the vicinity of mass numbers 85 to 100 and 135 to 145. In the 
first group of mass numbers there are many primary fission products belonging 
to the elements bromine and krypton, while in the other group iodine and xenon 
head up the fission chains. Strontium 90, for example, has 33-second krypton 
as its birth-predecessor; cesium 137 derives from a fission chain headed up by 
22-second iodine, followed by 3.9-minute xenon. Because of their volatile or 
gaseous ancestry in the fireball or bomb cloud a number of the high-yield fission 
products are formed in finely divided particles. Some of these are so small that 
they are not subject to gravitational settling, and in fact they remain suspended 
in the earth’s atmosphere for many years, providing * that they reach the strato. 
sphere at the proper latitude. In any event such fission products would be 
depleted in the local fallout. It is difficult to allow for this depletion since it 
depends upon the magnitude and mode of the detonation as well as upon local 
meteorology. 

ADDITIONAL RADIOACTIVITY 


Little attention has been given to the hazards presented by radioactive prod- 
ucts produced in nonfission reactions in the bomb itself, or in the local environ- 
ment. In the case of the bomb material there is the hazard formed by the 
transuranic elements. For example, the irradiation of uranium 238 with low 
Mev neutrons forms neptunium 239, a 2.3-day radio element which W. J. Heiman‘ 
estimates might constitute 50 percent of the residual activity a few days after 
a bomb detonation. The growth of Np” in fallout is such that at 1 hour its 
activity would account for 0.5 percent of the total gamma rays; at 1 day this 
would rise to 23 percent, reaching a maximum of 50 percent at 4 days. There 
after it would fall to 40 percent at 1 week, to 12 percent at 2 weeks and to less 
than 1 percent by 1 month. The radiation due to neptunium is by no means 
insignificant although it does turn out to be less than the dosage from fission 
products. This will become clear when we examine the rate of decay of the 
fission products. 


“uae Activity and Abundance of U*® Fission Products,” USNRDL—456 (August 

5“Tonization Rate and Photon Pulse Decay of Fission Products From the Slow-Neutron 
Fission of U5,” USNRDL—247 (August 1958). 

®See E. A. Martell, “Atmospheric Circulation and Deposition of Strontium 90 Debris,” 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center paper (July 1958). See also W. F. Libby, “Radio- 
active Fallout,” speech of Mar. 13, 1959. 

7“Variation of Gamma Radiation Rates for Different Elements Following an Under- 
water Nuclear Detonation,” J. Colloid. Science, 13 (1958), p. 329. 
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At higher neutron energies, such as certain types of thermonuclear weapons 


produce, natural uranium undergoes an (n,2n) reaction which competes with 


fast fission in U™. The data of R. J. Howerton* show that U™ has a fission 
cross-section of 0.6 barns from 2 to 6 Mev, thereafter climbing to a plateau value 
of 1 barn for neutrons up to 14 Mev. At 6.6 Mev there is a threshold for the 
(n,2n) reaction and the reaction has a cross-section of 1.4 barns in the range 
of 10 Mev. ‘The ready identification of U™ in fallout points to fast fission of 
U™ as a main energy source in high-yield megaton-class weapons. 

Nuclear weapons necessarily contain significant amounts of elements (stain- 
less steel, for example) which may add to the bomb’s radioactivity. This in- 
duced activity is probably small although certain long-lived emitters such as 
cobalt 60 may be produced in significant amounts if small amounts of nickel 
and cobalt are present. P. O. Strom’ and his associates have observed the 
presence of cobalt isotopes in local fallout from the Redwing series of tests in 
1956. Presumably this radiocobalt originated in the bomb environment. The 
amounts of cobalt in ocean water are too small to account for the observed 
activity. It is interesting to note that the locally deposited cobalt 60 con- 
tributed largely to the 1- to 10-year activity in the Redwing sample. 

Weapons burst close to the ground will produce a variety of induced activities. 
The hazard will depend upon the weapon yield, the neutron spectrum, the chem- 
ical composition of the substratum, and the depth of the burst. A harbor burst, 
for example, would induce the 14.8-hour sodium 24 activity, which involves very 
energetic gamma radiation. There is a considerable range of induced activities 
possible, but it is futile to attempt any specific calculations since they would 
depend so strongly upon the factors enumerated above. In general it would be 
expected that they would add significantly to the fission product radioactivity 
but would not exceed it in radiation dosage. 

Comparison of the role of fission product versus induced activity naturally 
depends upon the percentage contribution of fission to the total yield of the 
pomb. The foregoing has assumed a thermonuclear weapon in which the ratio 
of fission to fusion is 2:1. Weapons with a ratio of 1:10 may be thought of as 
relatively “clean” but this is subject to qualification, depending upon the oper- 
ational conditions under which the bomb is burst. Even a 100 percent intesti- 
nally clean weapon (as defined by a test in empty space) becomes significantly 
dirty if the material close to the bomb is irradiated with the bomb’s neutrons. 
This shows the fallacy of the clean bomb concept because for many military 
applications the detonation has to be so close to the ground that the neutron- 
induced activities will pose a real hazard to friend and foe alike. 


**“Reaction Cross-Sections of U™* in the Low Mev Range,” UCRL—5323 (Aug. 15, 1958). 
*“Long-Lived Cobalt Isotopes Observed in Fallout,” Science, 128 (Aug. 22, 1958), p. 417. 
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THE FALL-OFF OF FALLOUT 


Assuming that our estimate of 7,000 r/hr represents the intensity of the fission 
products one hour after detonation, let us project the dose rate into the future. 
Naturally, as the short-lived emitters die out, the activity of the fission products 
will fall off rapidly. This exponential decay follows a t™*? law first pointed ” 
out by K. Way and E. P. Wigner. If one examines the average number of pho- 
tons per disintegration, it drops from a value of 1.2 at 1 hour to below 1.0 at 
10 hours, rises to 1.1 at 100 hours and thereafter decreases to 0.2 at 10 years. 
The average photon energy for U* fission products drops from 0.92 at 1 hour 
to 0.7 at 12 hours thereafter decreasing to 0.5 at 100 hours; it climbs to 0.6 for 
9-month-old fission products, dips to 0.36 at 2 years, and levels off at 0.6 Mev 
at 10 years. These fluctuations reflect the varying isotopic composition of the 
fission products as a function of time. 

The gamma activity of 3-year-old fission products is the sum of the contribu- 
tions from three emitters each of which has a 5- to 7-percent fast fission yield in 
vU™. At 3 years, cesium 137 is the dominant emitter; with its 26-year half life 
it accounts for 68 percent of the residual gamma energy; 299-day cerium 144 
adds 13 percent and 2.6-year Pm™ contributes 6 percent. 

Figure 1 illustrates the theoretical decay curve for a uniform mixture of fis 
sion products corresponding to an initial 1 hour intensity of 7,000 roentgens 
per hour. The solid curve (B) corresponds to data taken from USNRDL-TR- 
947 for the ionization rate at 3 feet above an infinite plane uniformly coated 
with U™ fission products. The dotted line (A) represents the decal rate ac- 
cording to the ¢*’ rule. Curve B requires some modification to adjust for the 
influence of certain fission products which have a different yield for fast fission 
in U™. In general the difference between the fission products from slow fission 
in U™ and fast fission in U™ is an increase in yield of nuclei in the mass range 
100 to 130; this is due to a lateral displacement of the low mass hump in the 
fission yield curve plus a raising of the bottom of the valley between the two 
humps. 

In view of the other factors which affect the decay curve it is felt that the 
differences “ due to using slow fission yields for U™ rather than fast fission yields 
for U™ are not as significant before as after one year. For time periods beyond 
1 year the specific yields of certain induced activities affect the decay curve 
significantly. 


COMPARISON WITH ENIWETOK DATA 


The Atomic Energy Commission has released a number of reports * from which 
one can glean some details of the local fallout which took place in the Bravo 
test of March 1, 1954. We would expect such field data to reflect lower radiation 
intensities than the curve B plotted in figure 1 as a theoretical maximum. For 
shots conducted on barges at anchor in the lagoon environment there would be a 
fractionation of volatile and gaseous emitters with a subsequent depletion of 
these nuclei and their offspring in the local fallout. In addition, the data would 
reflect the effect of weathering and roughness of the surface. Furthermore, 
there would be the special induced activities peculiar to the detonation and its 
immediate environment. 

Consideration of the field data leads the author to stipulate a realistic decay 
curve shown as a dashed line (C) in figure 1. A 1-hour rate of 4,000 roentgens 
per hour has been chosen to be equivalent to the 7,000-roentgen value deduced 
earlier. The immediate decay characteristic may be assumed to follow the t™** 
rule; this changes to a t"** relation which is assumed to be valid up to 3 weeks. 


Thereafter the slope of the curve is derived from gamma measurements taken 
in the downwind Marshall Islands. 





“The Rate of Decay of Fission Products,” Phys. Review, 73 (1948), p. 1318. 

"R.N. Keller, E. P. Steinberg, and L. E. Glendenin, Phys. Review, 94 (1954), p. 969. 
Also USNRDL reports TR—187 and TR-160 (1958). 

“J. G. Cunningham, “The Mass-Yield Curve for Fission of Natural Uranium by 14 
Mev Neutrons,” J. Inorg. Nuclear Chem., 5 (1957). p. 1. See also L R. Bunney et al., 
“Radiochemical Studies of the Fast Neutron Fission of U2 and U*,” U.N. A/Conf. 
15/P/648 (Sentember 1958). 

%“Radioactive Contamination of Certain Areas in the Pacific Ocean From Nuclear 
Tests.” ed. G. Dunning (August 1957); “Some Effects of Ionizing Radiation on Human 
Beings” TID 5358 (July 1956) ; “The Shorter Term Biological Hazards of a Fallout Field,” 
ed. G. Dunning (August 1958); also G. M. Dunning, “Criterion for Evaluating Gamma 
— Exposures From Fallout Following Nuclear Detonations,” Radiology, 66 (1956), 
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Followup surveys of Rongelap Atoll have been carried our from March 1954, 
the most recent data“ being taken August 1958. Kabelle Island, one of the 
northern-most in the group, has been most thoroughly monitored. Data are algo 
available for Gejen Island, farther west than Kabelle and closer to the test site, 
One can make the rough estimate that Kabelle Island was subjected to a 1-kilp. 
ton-per-square-mile fallout and Gejen had about twice this level of contamina. 
tion. So far as the author is aware these constitute the only test plots for 
which long-term fallout decay data are available, and while they reflect condi. 
tions peculiar to tropical islands they do represent practical fallout fields of 
the same level as the representative field postulated here. In plotting data for 
these two islands on curve C, Kabelle Island gamma readings taken at 3 feet 
above ground level have been multiplied by 2. In addition, the author has 
made an adjustment for contributions of fresh fallout from Operation Redwin 
(1956) and Operation Hardtack I (1958). The overlays of fresh fallout tend 
to distort the decay curve and render questionable the interpretation of data ip 
the future (beyond 5 years). 

The curve C may be represented by a t** rule from 3 weeks to 6 months, 
at which the point there is a significantly abrupt change in slope ¢ corresponding 
to a t*? relation. At 6 months the curve C is an order of magnitude lower 
than the theoretical maximum value of curve A. At 5 years the divergence 
between these two curves is even more pronounced and amounts to a factor 
of 100. Quite clearly, this departure from a t™** dependence is of the greatest 
consequence for civil defense. 

As explained earlier, the contribution of certain highyield products of fast 
fission as well as neutron-induced activities will become important after 6 
months. For example, inspection of the fission yield data tabulated™ by 
S. Katcoff shows that ruthenium 106, a gamma emitter with a half life of 1 
years, has a 2.7-percent yield for fast U™ fission but only a 0.38-percent yield 
for slow U™ fission. The actual bomb yield of Ru™ depends upon the effective 
neutron energy which one assumes and the yield may be somewhat less than 
2.7-percent; nonetheless there should be about a sixfold increase in the Ru™ 
content of the Bravo fallout. At the same time, one expects a very considerable 
(order of magnitude) increase in abundance of emitters such as 2.7-year 
antimony”. This is qualitatively verified by Drs. R. F. Palumbo and F. 6, 
Lowman “ in an analysis of Kabelle Island soil collected July 18, 1957. 

The fact that curves B and C tend to draw closer together in the 1- to 2-year 
period is in part due to the higher yield of U™ fission products and the 
presence of induced activities such as Fe, Mn™, and Co”. These more than 
offset the depletion in Cs” which occurs as a result of fractionation. Beyond 
5 years one would expect the curve C to flatten out unless the Cs™ is severely 
depleted or if it is buried deep within the surface of the earth. 


WEATHERING 


To make any assessment of the effect of the forces of nature upon the distribu- 
tion of radioactive species in the soil, it would be of the greatest value to have 
a good decay curve on a soil sample which has not been subjected to weathering. 
In lieu of such data the writer uses curve B as representing the unweathered 
soil situation. The Radiation Biology Laboratory of the University of Washing- 
ton dredged samples of Biijiri-Rojoa sand on November 7, 1952 about a week 
after the Mike-megaton shot in Operation Ivy. This sample has been kept in 
the laboratory and systematically followed ever since, the last measurement” 
being taken December 29, 1958. It is interesting that the last 3 years of the 
decay curve obey a t** rule. The sample is depleted in Cs™ and enriched in 
Co”; the decay curve shows no sign of flattening off. This may be in part due 
to the depletion of Cs™ and in part to the fact that it represents beta-decay 
which would be expected to show much less change of slope than the gamma 
curve. 


4 Dr. Gordon M. Dunning, Chief of the AEC’s Radiation Effects of Weapons Branch, 
Division of Biology and Medicine, made these data available to the writer. 

15 “Hission-Product Yields From U, Th, and Pu,’’ Nucleonics, 16 (1958), 7 

%“The Occurrence of Antimony”, Europium'™®, Iron, and other Radionuclides in 
Rongelap Atoll Soil,” UWFL-56 (April 1958). 

The author is indebted to Dr. Bonham for supplying these data, supplementing the 
results reported in UWFL-—53 ‘hon of Invertebrates and Other Organisms at 
Eniwetok Atoll During 1954-55” (Jan. 6, 1958). 
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Weathering is a complex interaction between the chemical species present 
jn fallout, their varying physical form, the minerals of the soil, plus, of course, 
mechanical transport caused by wind, precipitation, and earth movement. One 
also has to consider the effect of plant and animal life as they apply to the 
soil surface. One would expect that the rate of descent of the various radio- 
active species into the soil surface would depend upon the specific type of soil ; 
thus the Marshall Island data are taken to illustrate one weathering possibility 
and not as typical of all soils. Finally, it must be mentioned that U.S. ex- 
perience with fallout debris has been limited, in the case of megaton bursts, to 
a rather special substratum characteristic of Pacific atolls and test conditions 
designed to minimize local fallout.” 

Core samples” taken on Gejen Island in 1955 showed the following beta 





activity : 
6th inch 
Soil layer Ist 2d. 3d 4th 5th (betas/min/ 
gm.) 
I csi gn cg ge as aie 
 : — 37, 000 37, 000 8, 000 4, 000 4, 400 3, 400 





Data taken from soil on other islands indicate a similar soak-in fission debris 
down to a depth of 6 to 8 inches. The 1956 resurvey of Gejen soil (table 18 in 
the reference 18) shows that the residual activity concentrates in the upper 
inch of soil. Although the data on soil uptake of fission debris are not firm, it 
appears that, at least in the case of Marshall Island soil, weathering is not se- 
yerely cumulative in effect. If we compare curves B and C without making 
allowance for terrain effects, then up to 2 years there is a difference of a factor 
of about 4. A British estimate *” assumes a “protection factor of 3” for British 
soil contaminated with stratospheric fallout. 

Weathering effects beyond 2 years will depend very critically upon the nature 
of the radioelements which then predominate in the fallout debris. And as we 
have seen, this is likely to be quite variable. For a normal mixture of fission 
products, the long-term radiation dosage would depend upon the weathering 
of cesium in the soil. Cesium should be quickly fixed ™ in the upper soil surface, 
probably in the first inch. Fixation is assumed to be proportional to the col- 
loidal content of the soil and would be greatest in clay soils and least in sandy 


loams. Radiocesium would be expected to resist leaching even under conditions 
of heavy (tropical) rainfall. 


THE GAMMA HAZARD 


The foregoing discussion makes it appear reasonable to use curve C in esti- 
mating the radiation dosage to which people might be exposed from a represent- 
ative fallout field corresponding to a 1-hour level of 4,000 roentgens per hour. 
We make use of a t™** relation up to 3 weeks and a t** up to 3 months. Pre- 
vious articles in the Bulletin have already spelled out the nature of the fallout 
radiation dosages during the first day, so these data will not be repeated. Be- 


ginning with the second day table I lists the gamma doses for various time 
intervals. 


%N. H. Farlow and W. R. Schell, “Physical, Chemical, and Radiological Properties of 
Slurry Particulate Fallout Collected During Operation Redwing.’ USNRDL-—TR-170. 
See also C. E. Adams and J. D. O’Connor, “Nature of Individual Radioactive Particles— 
Operation Redwing,” USNRDL—TR-—208 (December 1957). 

”From table 15 of AEC publication “Radioactive Contamination of Certain Areas in 
the Pacific Ocean From Nuclear Tests,” Ed. G. Dunning (August 1957). 

®N. G. Stewart, R. N. Crooks, and E. M. R. Fisher, “The Radiological Dose to Persons 
in the U.K. Due to Debris From Nuclear Test Explosions Prior to January 1956,” AERE 
HP/R 2017 (1957). 


. Langham and E. C. Anderson, “Entry of Radioactive Fallout Into the Biosphere 
and Man,” Bull. Swiss Acad. Med. Sci. 14 (1958), p. 434. 
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TABLE I 
Gamma Gamma 
dose dose 
Time interval: (roentgens) | Time interval—Continued  (7oentgens) 
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Use of the t-*? law involves a great overestimate of the actual radiation haz. 
ard over long periods of time. For example, the 1- to 4-year dose is 27 times 
higher than that represented by curve C. Since the dose beyond 4 years is very 
cesium-sensitive, any estimate must depend upon assumptions about the degree of 
fractionation of Cs" in the fallout and degree ef weathering. If one assumes 
no fractionation and a uniform deposit over a hard, flat plane then the level cor. 
responding to 400 curies of Cs“ per square mile would produce a dose of 380 
roentgen over a period of 50 years. No experimental data extend much beyond 
5 years but if one assumes that curve C flattens off and reaches a value close 
to 0.1 millirad per hour at 50 years the integrated dose would be about 50 
roentgen. 

The application of these data to the problem of survival in time of nuclear 
war is discussed in the accompanying article. 


[From the May issue (1959) of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists] 
FALLOUT AND HOME DEFENSE 
(By Ralph E. Lapp) 


Soviet successes in the nuclear weapons and missiles field together with an 
unremitting arms race call for a new look at the problem of home defense. 
This is all the more necessary because of a general prevailing impression that 
civil defense is hopeless. 

There is no use in avoiding this blunt statement of the issue at this stage of 
world affairs. Moreover, the rapid succession of mounting hazards—the mega- 
ton, fallout, and ballistic missiles—forms a terrible triad. Civil defense planners 
have never been able to keep step with the tempo of arms development and very 
often they were hamstrung in their efforts to obtain the necessary planning in- 
formation from the Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Excellent studies of the civil defense problem were made available in 1958, 
notably the testimony’ of Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, Director of the Operations Re 
search Office, Johns Hopkins University, and the RAND report,’ the gist of 
which was presented by Dr. Herman Kahn in the January bulletin. These 
analyses deserve careful consideration because they point out the profound in- 
terrelation of population survival and sound defense policy; furthermore they 
maintain that an effective civil defense is possible. 

The triple impact of megatons, fallout, and missiles convinces most Americans 
that their lot will be a hopeless one should the United States be subjected to a 
nuclear attack. The ORO and RAND assertions to the contrary have not as yet 
made an appreciable dent in the public attitude, certainly not in Congressional 
attitudes. The reshuffle of the Federal Civil Defense Administration into the 
new Office of Civil Defense Mobilization has made little apparent change in the 
Administration’s handling of the civil defense issue. Civil defense is still in the 
research and development and planning stage. And it is now almost 14 years 
since Hiroshima. 


1Pp. 241-269 of the Holifield Civil Defense Hearings, House Government Operations 
Committee, May 5, 1958. 

2“Report on a Study of Nonmilitary Defense,” RAND Corp. Report R—322-RC (July 1, 
1958). 
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No one in Washington expects that OCDM will be energized with a massive 
infusion of funds to support a national civil defense program on the scale of 
multibillion dollar appropriations. The Congress continues to be highly skeptical 
of any increases in civil defense appropriations, and the White House has given 
no indications of asking for a budget sufficient to finance a national shelter 
program. 

I feel that under these conditions, the problem of civil defense transforms to 
“home defense,” and the citizen must look to his own security. This would seem 
to be in line with the views of Civil Defense Administration Gov. Leo Hoegh who 
answered in reply to a question about shelter construction : * “Of course, we have 
not advocated a Federal construction program. We advocate this, the self-help 
program. That’s nothing new. For instance, back in the Indian age our fore- 
bears, when they built their homes, also provided a fortress. In 1958 the 
American people in their own home should provide themselves protection from 
radioactive fallout. We give the guidance and the direction.” 

Our forebears were confronted with the challenge of the bow and arrow and 
the tomahawk. Today we face the swifter-than-sound ICBM, the incomprehen- 
sible megaton, and the unsensed threat of radioactive fallout. This disparity is 
so immense that the average person is overwhelmed; he looks to his Government 
for guidance, and he is advised to “do it himself.” 


MISSILE WARHEADS 


Mr. Khrushchev has implied that the Soviets have a compact nuclear warhead 
with a 5-megaton explosive equivalent. It is assumed that this nuclear explosive 
is compact enough to fit into an ICBM nosecone and that it is about 1.5 tons in 
weight. This constitutes a very considerable accomplishment in weapon develop- 
ment. Little is known about the actual weight of the Soviet bomb package, but 
analysis‘ of the October 1958 tests shows that the Soviets released about 20 
megatons (strontium equivalent) of fission energy to the stratosphere. It would 
seem prudent to assume that the Soviets have developed a 5-megaton ICBM 
warhead. The radio-chemical data available to the author suggest that com- 
pactness in this missile warhead has been achieved at some expense in terms of 
nuclear material. The burning of cheap U*™ involves a weight disadvantage 
in missiles but is useful in high-yield airdropped bombs such as the 20-megaton 
weapons carried by the U.S. strategic bomber, the B—52. 

Continued nuclear testing should result in an early doubling of megatonnage 
in missile warheads and with increased development of rocket fuels, warheads 
of 20 megatons must be anticipated. By the same token bomber weapons may be 
doubled and tripled in power, i.e., 40 and 60 megatons. It is understood that 
the Strategic Air Command is thinking in such terms for B—52 and B-—58 carried 
bombs. 

With the development of mega-thrust propulsion plants and possibly with the 
perfection of nuclear-powered ramjets the transportation of 100-megaton bombs 
appears feasible, although this is farther in the future. The military worth of 
such high-yield weapons is arguable, depending upon what purposes are involved 
in the military applications. If the weapons are meant for blast applications 
for the reduction of strategic targets of “hardened” construction, then blast pres- 
sures of the order of 100 pounds per square inch are required. A 1-megaton war- 
head such as might be developed for a Polaris missile would produce 100 pounds 
per square inch at five-eighths mile; a 5-megaton warhead (present Soviet ICBM 
capability) would extend this blast to 1 mile; a 20-megaton SAC bomb would 
reach to 1.7 miles and a super 100-megaton bomb would range out to 3 miles. 

Given a missile accuracy such that 50 percent of the warheads land within a 
circle of 5-10 mile radius it is obvious that huge numbers of Polaris-type missiles 
would be required to knock out a hardened missile site and very considerable 
numbers of 5-megaton missiles would also be required. On the other hand, 
20-megaton bombs launched from short range by B-—52s or B—5S8s with greater 
accuracy could be very effective; this is a prime reason why the U.S. Air Force 
believes that bombers will still be in business 5 to 10 years from now. 

Judging from U.S. bomber capabilities, our strategic retaliation against Soviet 
attack would involve a one-day level of attack in excess of 10,000 megatons. 





*Transcript of “Meet the Press” television program of September 7, 1958. 
‘Speech of Dr. W. F. Libby, March 13, 1959. The author has also received radio- 
chemical analyses from Japanese scientists. 
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Actual on-target deliveries might reduce this considerably depending upon the 
alert status of SAC bases and the nature of Soviet defenses. It is not clear 
why such a high level of attack is contemplated on a second-blow basis since 
in making the first-strike Soviet military installations would presumably haye 
fulfilled their prime role. Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations 
has questioned the strategic mission of the Air Force in a recent speech ® in 
which he stated: “* * * We recognize that in general nuclear war missile forces 
can no longer attempt to destroy their enemy’s counterpart without destroying 
the corporate body of the enemy state itself, provided all these forces are sta. 
tioned within the heart of the homeland.” This raises the fundamental issye 
of the wisdom of locating prime strategic bases within continental United States, 
The level of enemy attack upon the United States will depend upon the number 
and nature of U.S. strategic bases; thus our military leaders may be making pro- 
foundly wrong decisions in locating hardened missile sites within the U.§, 
borders. Each hardened site may cause the enemy to allocate immense mega. 
tonnage to its destruction but the fallout from these bombs will inevitably 
spill out over the U.S. population and food areas. 

The foregoing suggests that “the megaton assumptions” for the United States 
meaning the commitment of bombs to U.S. targets may vary within wide limits 
and may actually be determined by our own decisions. The present 30-odd 
strategic bases within continental United States are nonhardened or “soft” and 
it appears that Russia could be forced to commit a minimum of 1,000 megatons 
to these targets. Additional targets would double or triple this megatonnage 
during the time span of the next 3 years. It is within the framework of this 
assumption that the author proposes to view the civil defense problem. Ob- 
viously, the feasibility of civil defense depends very critically upon the megaton 
assumptions because a decade from now 3,000 megatons may be a small fraction 
of the Soviet strategic capability. 


FALLOUT AND SURVIVAL 


The current status of our civil defense offers little hope that the primary 
effects of thermonuclear weapons can be minimized to any significant degree. 
The protective construction necessary to reduce the sledge-hammer effect of the 
megaton blast on cities involves a degree of metropolitan surgery which is 
deemed unattainable now. When there was time our cities were not made less 
vulnerable by dispersion, and now that there is little time the metropolitan areas 
cannot be hardened like a missile site. 

However, the random sprawl of our cities coupled with the inherent in- 
accuracy of ballistic missiles makes it probable that very large chunks of our 
metropolitan areas will remain outside the zones of heavy blast damage. 
Populationwise, the situation is even more favorable since ground zero is equally 
probable for downtown and the suburbs. 

As I see the problem for the average American, he can’t do very much about 
combating the primary effects of megaton weapons; only the rara avis will go 
to the trouble and expense of building a blast shelter. However, the big problem 
once the impact of the blast heat ceases to be felt upon the stricken community 
is protection against radioactive fallout. This problem centers upon the family 
home, and it is for this reason that the term “home defense” applies. 

Vast areas remote from the actual bomb bursts will be subjected to lethal 
radioactive fallout; in some cases where there are multiple bursts and strong 
winds the lethal distance may extend to 500 miles from ground Zero. Areas 
downwind of prime strategic targets will fall in this category. Thus, the true 
lethal potential of a nuclear attack derives from the fallout hazard. Primary 
lethality of megaton weapons centers upon an area 20 to 40 times smaller than 
that subject to lethal faliout. 

I believe that the average American’s understanding of radioactive fallout is 
pitifully inadequate. Judging from contacts with thousands of people during 
the past 5 years, I arrive at the conclusion that there is a deep-rooted feeling 
that there is no way to escape death from fallout. It is for this reason that I 
reexamined the fallout radiation hazard. (See previous article.) 

The fallout field which has been assumed seems realistic; i.e., 2 kilotons of 
fission debris per square mile corresponding to an actual rate of 4,000 roentgens 
per hour 1 hour after the bomb burst. The first-day radiation exposure depends 


5 Given before the Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, S.C., February 20, 1959. 
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yery critically upon the time of fallout. It may require only 1 hour for com- 
plete fallout close to the target or as much as 18 hours farther downwind.’ 
Reliable data on megaton-class fallout are fragmentary, but Dr. Paul C. Tomp- 
kins, scientific director of the U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, testi- 
fied before the Holifield civil defense subcommittee‘ that “the major residual 
radiation threat does not occur within range of physical damage.” It was stated 
that peak radioactivity never occurs at the crater, but about 50 to 75 miles 
downwind. 


The first day fallout is illustrated by the following schedule of roentgen doses: 


TABLE I 

bo 

Time interval: (roentgens) 
a Sy RI i indie bd as ah ei hob eit a gn Li dik a ease hd ae ok sie Pee ae 2, 500 
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ST Hy MUI os ia sissy Ss enrelbaap jad ah fe i Soe abet SOURS eh ee a 800 
SIN 9 NN, cn hss wb dire saltiness Snel capes ion es inset che dao sw oT a 550 

irs A cy MN cia teers nis Sines chain SRE I Tw bee a RD 1, 500 
a Ts TOMI i li hs ici i i setthien eg docnionh nba. be eR ao 1, 550 


Hach hour that the fallout is delayed reduces the first-day integrated dose by 
hundreds and thousands of roentgens. If we assume an effective time of fallout 
as 3 hours, the first-day exposure to a person standing in the open is about 
4000 r. Some analysts* believe that a nuclear attack upon the United States 
would produce areas in the Northeast where the 2-day radiation dose would ex- 
ceed 10,000 r. It is estimated that the variable fallout patterns would overlap 
to blanket many states in a coat of radioactive contamination. 

Subsequent in-the-open radiation exposures are listed in another table I on 
page 186 of this issue. 


RADIATION PROTECTION 


The fundamental rule for survival in time of fallout or suspected fallout is 
belowground shelter. This evasion action must take priority over all other 
activities during the first few days following the outbreak of nuclear war. 

Since it is doubtful if many Americans will possess prebuilt radiation shelters, 
the do-it-yourself approach must be followed. The hours of grace before lethal 
fallout may reach the earth allow time for last-minute improvisation of radiation 
shelters. The ordinary basement provides a ten- to twenty-fold reduction in 
the radiation dose. Further reduction can be attained by lying prone in one 
corner of the basement but for many regions it will be necessary to provide 
additional below ground shelter. This can be provided by use of the foxhole 
principle ® or by shielding with some dense material. A tunnel dug in the cellar 
wall would provide excellent protection. Stacking up bags of coal, sand, or 
containers of water in a corner of the basement would also reduce the radiation 
dose. 

A committee of the National Academy of Sciences is pondering the problem of 
setting up a schedule of “allowable” radiation doses for a nuclear catastrophe, 
but the final report is not expected for several months. Presumably, 25 
roentgens might be stipulated for the first day and 100 roentgens for the first 
week. The shelter-protection factor required to keep the dose below 25 
roentgens during the first day would range from 100 to 500 for most areas. 
Using table I on page 186, it is seen that this protection factor drops rapidly 
during the first week, permitting the holed-up survivors to emerge from cramped 


quarters after 2 or 3 days and enjoy more freedom of movement in the base- 
ment. 


During the third day the external radiation would drop to 10 roentgens per 
hour and limited excursions within buildings would be possible for adults. At 
the end of 1 week the outdoor radiation level would drop to 4 roentgens per hour 
in open fields (it might build up to higher values in built-up areas where the 


fallout debris naturally concentrates), and limited above-surface excursions 
could be made. 





: J. Meteorology, 14 


. 209-210 of reference 1 (May 2, 1958). It appears that these data focus upon 
Pacific tests where the substratum is largely water. Very little data exist for the case of 
megaton bombs burst on continental surfaces. 


‘For example, Dr. Ellis A. Johnson in his speech before the Washington Philosophical 
Society. Washington, D.C. (Mar. 28, 1959) 


. E. Lapp, “Radioactive Fallout,” Bulletin, 11 (February 1955), 45. 


(1957) W. Kellogg, R. R. Rapp, and 8S. M. Greenfield, “‘Close-in Fallout,” 
7 , 
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DECONTAMINATION 


Natural decontamination of building materials may occur as a result of 
weathering processes.” Actual tests™ carried out at the Nevada proving ground 
showed that a 2-inch rainfall following fallout reduced the indoors radiation dose 
to one-tenth to one-twentieth the dose measured in an adjoining field. The 
radiation level just above the floor Was one-tenth that at a height of 7 feet 
inside the house. 

F. P. Cowan™ has investigated the buildup of fallout on construction ma- 
terials and he has found that smooth-surfaced materials such as aluminum 
accumulate the least fallout and yield most quickly to decontamination, whereas 
asphalt and asbestos shingles hold the fallout more tenaciously. 

After 1 week a properly indoctrinated householder might attempt to reduce the 
contamination on the roof. A twentyfold reduction of the roof contamination 
(as compared with open-field levels) seems feasible. Since the roof contamina- 
tion contributes as much radiation dose to the basement as the skyline of radia- 
tion from adjoining land“ an overall tenfold dose reduction for basement 
dwellers is possible. 

Decontamination of ground areas and pavements will involve an organized 
effort and substantial equipment. The U.S. Navy has had practical experience 
in radiological decontamination as a result of the Bikini bomb tests in 1946, 
Data™ from the U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory show that fire 
hosing of asphalt surfaces contaminated with dry fallout can reduce the level 
of radioactive thirtyfold. 

In the absence of extensive decontamination it would appear wise to live very 
cautiously during the 1-week to 1-month period after attack. The second week 
dose of about 500 roentgens should be kept below 20 roentgens and preferably 
below 10 roentgens. The same rule applies to the third week. The 140-roentgen 
dose which would be accumulated by full aboveground exposure during the fourth 
week can be cut to 7 roentgens by an overall reduction factor of 20; this still 
requires basement living unless decontamination has been effective. 


BEYOND ONE MONTH 


Once the challenge of the first month of postattack living has been met, the 
radiation hazards in the following months can be put into manageable propor- 
tions by cautious living. At about this time the outdoor levels will be about 10 
roentgens per day—still too high for long-term aboveground movement. How- 
ever, local decontamination and restricted movement plus indoor living as much 
as possible should make it possible to keep the radiation dose below 10 roentgens 
for the second month. Thereafter the radiation exposures call for caution, but 
the problem is clearly no longer an acute one. 

After 4 months the maximum 24-hour dose for a man in the open would be 
about 1 roentgen, although it might be 10 times less in a decontaminated area, 
At the end of 1 year an untouched area should exhibit about 0.1 roentgen per 
day and the total dose in the second year after attack would be about 20 roent- 
gens, so that return to ordinary life so far as the external hazard is concerned 
would be indicated. For people who had accumulated 100 roentgens in the first 
year an additional 5 roentgens in the second year (allowing for shielding) 
would not constitute undue risk. Since the impact of the attack might replace 
our industrial economy with a colonial type of existence, millions of people 
would have to till the soil; this would involve greater exposure, but it would not 
be prohibitive. 

These conclusions apply to the radiation field specified by a fallout of 2 kilotons 
of fission products per square mile. It would seem that this kind of a fallout 
field is a reasonable projection through the early 1960's. s3eyond that time it is 


” See L. Machta and K. M. Nagler, “Meteorology-Fallout and Weathering,” p. 3 in AEC 
publication, “The Shorter-Term Biological Hazards of a Fallout Field” (1958). 

1R. T. Graveson, “Radiation Protection Within a Standard Housing Structure,” NYO- 
4714 (November 1956). : 

2“The Accumulation of Radioactive Fallout on Typical Materials of Construction,” 
BNL-—497 (March 1958). 

13 J. A. Auxier et al., “Experimental Evaluation of the Radiation Protection Afforded by 
Residential Structures Against Distributed Sources,’’ CEX—58.1 (Jan. 19, 1959). See also 
M. J. Berger and J. C. Lamkin, “Simple Calculations of Gamma-Ray Penetration Into 
Shelters: Contribution of Skyshine and Roof Contamination,’ Report NBS—2827 (Feb- 
ruary 1958). 

4 “Radiological Recovery of Fixed Military Installations,” USNRDL report dated 
August 1953. 
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probable that more intense fields must be considered, doubling and tripling the 
radiation doses specified in this article. 


of The assumed radiation field would be accompanied by a fallout of 200 curies of 
ind strontium 90 per suare mile if there is no fractionation which depletes the local 
Ose fallout in Sr”. This heavy fallout raises the question as to the human use of 
“he foods grown on such contaminated land. Besides Sr” one has to consider the 
eet shorter lived fission products and induced activities which might pose a hazard 

as food contaminants. If the nuclear attack took place during the growing 
na- season much of the crop would have to be sacrificed. Thereafter many areas 
um | would be denied to dairy farming for a decade and the survivors would be forced 
eas to derive their calcium from other sources (currently the average American takes 

g9 percent of his calcium from dairy products). Thus, in projecting to the 
the emergency conditions in the postattack years the present Sr” levels must be 
‘ion adjusted toapply. There are many unknowns involved in estimating the ultimate 
ina- | piological damage from crops grown on land contaminated to a level of several 
lia- hundred curies of Sr” per square mile but the gradual buildup of Sr” in human 
ent pone would present an acute health problem. Unless heroic measures were 


adopted to inhibit the intake of Sr” the body burden of this radiopoison would 
ized «65 ~SSsexceed the threshold for lethality. 


nee The strontium 90 levels which might be anticipated for 100-megaton bombard- 
946, ment of hardened missile sites such as are planned for 10 areas in our Western 
fire- States would approach the kilocurie-per-square-mile value and such land would 
evel be denied to agriculture for more than just a decade. One wonders whether this 
point has been considered in the siting of these military installations. 
very As a weapon of ultimate vengeance the threat of soil contamination is a vicious 
veek one. However, it is also a rather subtle hazard requiring a degree of imagina- 
ably tion for its full appreciation. In this sense the strontium 90 hazard resembles 
igen} the genetic hazard. On the other hand, a country such as the Soviet Union 
urth | would be vulnerable to deprivation of future crops since it has small food 
stil | reserves. Conceivably, the threat of crop contamination might act as a deterrent 
to the Soviets. The concept of a Carthage on a continental scale is new to war 
and is a direct offshoot of the megaton-class weapon.” 
In summary, the biclogical consequences of local fallout present an immense 
th challenge to civilization. Over the short term the external radiation threat 
, the 


appears to be of manageable proportions providing people understand the nature 
opor- of the hazard. The internal hazard does not appear to be of the same degree of 
ut 10 lethality as that formed by the external radiation.” 


Crop contamination poses 

How- a serious long-term problem, and it is not clear whether a postattack economy 
nuch ; could support the kind of agriculture which could minimize the uptake of 
[gens strontium 90 from the food supply. 

, but 

ld be % This point was emphasized in “Strontium Limits in War and Peace,” published in the 
( Bulletin, 12 (November 1956), 287, in which it was stated: “The best hope for peace, it 
area. would appear, may be common understanding of the nuclear consequences of recourse to 

re ; ] 

n per superbombs. If this be true, then man’s foreknowledge of the effects of nuclear weapons 
cent may serve as the ultimate deterrence to war.” 

oent- #% This discussion has not embraced the short-term toxie effect of the retention in the 
erned body of gross fission products. 
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APPENDIX I—SUBCOMMITTEE QUESTIONNAIRE AND REPLIES 
A. Text of Questionnaire 


MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1960. 

DeaR GOVERNOR: The Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations is engaged in a study of civil defense in the 
United States, with special reference to the construction of shelters for protec- 
tion against radioactive fallout in the event of a possible enemy attack. 

Two years ago, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, Governor Leo Hoegh 
(now OCDM Director), testified to our subcommittee that the national civil 
defense policy would include the use of shelters to provide protection from radio- 
active fallout. Governor Hoegh stated that the Federal Government would en- 
courage the construction of shelters throughout the United States through 
certain specified efforts, including steps to educate the public concerning the 
hazards of radioactive fallout. 

It would be helpful if you would advise the subcommittee what influence this 
Federal policy has had on civil defense in your State. We are specifically in- 
terested in obtaining answers to the following questions: 

(1) How many civil defense home shelters have been constructed in your 
State? (Would this information be reflected in building permits issued dur- 
ing the past 2 years?) 

(2) How many public buildings in your State have been modified to pro- 
vide shielding from fallout? 

(3) Does your State civil defense agency have an underground control 
center? 

(4) Have any underground structures having a dual civil defense pur- 
pose, such as parking garages, been constructed in your State? 

(5) Has fallout protection, in the form of structural modifications, been 
incorporated in any of your public schools? If so, in how many? 

(6) Have evacuation-reception centers been prepared either within your 
State or in other States for use by evacuees from your State? Are such re- 
ception centers stocked with emergency supplies and do they provide ade- 
quate protection against radio active fallout? How many people will they 
protect ? 

(7) What changes in Federal policy do you think are necessary to achieve 
greater fallout protection for the people of your State? 

It would be appreciated if you would supply this information to the sub- 
committee at your earliest convenience in order that we may complete our study 
in preparation for public hearings to be conducted in the near future. We 
would be interested also in any other comments you may wish to make concern- 
ing shelter requirements in your State and the operation of the national civil 
defense program as it affects your State. 

Sincerely yours, 


CuetT HOvirterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


(Substantially the same letter was sent to mayors of major cities.) 
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B. Replies to Questionnaire Alphabetically by States 


CIty OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
February 24, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOvirtre.p, 
George Washington Inn, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: The shelter program in this area has just 
begun to show signs of interest. I feel quite confident that as time progresses 
the program will accelerate. The only assistance we have received from the 
Federal Government is in the form of pamphlets showing shelter designs and 
some promotional work to educate the public. No funds or other material as. 
sistance have been given in this particular program. 

In answer to the seven questions: 

1. Number undetermined at this time. Our last report would indicate ap. 
proximately 15. One contractor is incorporating fallout shelter plans in 30 new 
homes of the $20,000 to $30,000 class. Our city building permit department 
issues fallout material, including various plans, etc., with each new or remodel- 
ing building permit, which is beginning to create interest among the builders, 

2. None so far as this office knows and there are no local funds available to 
make this survey. Such survey would cost $65,000 to $75,000. 

3. No. 

4. No. 

5. No. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers are established and provide partial protection 
against fallout. No emergency supplies are stocked other than the 200-bed 
emergency hospital, which, of course, contains medicine and medical supplies, 

7. It is recommended that every critical target area, such as the city of 
Birmingham, be provided Federal funds to make surveys of existing shelters 
and the promotion of additional new constructions. Such surveys have been 
made in various sections of the country. 

It is most essential that funds to implement Public Law 85-606 be provided 
at this session of Congress if civil defense throughout the Nation is expected to 
make any progress. Local governments simply do not have the funds available 
without this Federal assistance. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. MorGan, Mayor. 


MontTcoMeERY City-County Civin DEFENSE HEADQUARTERS, 
Montgomery, Ala., March 3, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLiIrFiIe.Lp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of February 10 to Mayor Earl D. James, city of 
Montgomery, Ala., has been referred to the undersigned for reply. 

In order that the questions were raised in your letter the following infor- 
mation is submitted: 

1. Three civil defense home shelters have been constructed in our city. 
This information would not necessarily be reflected in building permits issued 
during the past 2 years. We know of two other civil defense home shelters 
built in neighboring support counties for which we furnished technical infor- 
mation. 

2. No public buildings in our city have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. Provision has been made for sandbagging windows, water for 
wash down of roofs and utilization of existing water curtains in the event of 
radioactive fallout. A new building soon to be constructed by the Alabama 
Power Co. will provide consideration of this factor. 

38. Our local civil defense agency, which includes the city and county of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., does not have an underground control center, but it is contem- 
plated that it will be in a below ground basement. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose, such as 
parking garages, have been constructed in our city. 

5. No fallout protection in the form of structural modification has been in- 
corporated in any of our public schools. The construction of a prototype com- 
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munity shelter is to be built in one of the high schools. The board of educa- 
tion, which operates both the city and county schools, is considering and it is 
pelieved will pass the requirements that all new school buildings take the fallout 
protection factor into consideration when they are constructed. Both the city 
and county governing bodies are considering the same requirement as the school 
poard, insofar as it applies to buildings constructed with city or county funds. 

6. No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared for use by evacuees 
from our city in the event of an emergency. It is not felt that they are re- 
quired. / , 

7. We do not believe that there are any changes in Federal policy necessary 
to achieve greater fallout protection for the people of our city. It is believed 
that the greatest assistance can be provided by: 

An intensification of stressing radioactive fallout home shelters; 

A fallout protection factor be incorporated in all new public structures; 

An evaluation of existing structures to afford radioactive fallout pro- 
tection to the population ; 

Private construction be encouraged to incorporate this feature in their 
buildings. 

It is noted that you would be interested in any other comments we may 
wish to make concerning shelter requirements in the operation of the national 
civil defense program as it affects our city. We would like to take this op- 
portunity to make the following comments. 

Montgomery City and County is the only area in the United States in which 
a complete engineering architectual evaluation of all the buildings in the 
city and county has been made to determine their suitability to protect the 
population from radioactive fallout. In our opinion this has turned up sur- 
prising information : 

(a) It was found that virtually no fallout protection whatever existed out- 
side the city limits. 

(b) Eighty percent of the suitable shelter spaces are located in the down- 
town area of the city, and the remaining 20 percent are within the city limits. 

(c) That the city’s existing structures have spaces for 200,000 people, afford- 
ing a protection factor of at least 10. These spaces are more than the popula- 
tion of the city and county. 

(d) That the city’s existing structures have spaces for 500,000 people, affording 
a protection factor of at least 5. These spaces are more than three times the 
population of the city and county. 

(e) It was found that the relationship of population to shelter was 145,000 
city residents to 30,000 rural residents. The relationship of the population in 
distance to the nearest available shelter is— 

Twenty-four percent of the city population live within one-half mile of 
their shelter. 
Forty-one percent of the city population live within 1 mile of their 


—— percent of the city population live within 214 miles of their 
Tatas percent of the city population live within 4 miles of their 
ete dines percent of the rural population live within 5 miles of their 
> le percent of the rural population live within 15 miles of their 
"Ninety-nine percent of the rural population live within 30 miles of their 
shelter. 


It is believed that the above relationship will be applicable to a large part of 
the United States. We feel that one factor will enter into the number of shelter 
Spaces available: the fact that Montgomery is the capital of the State and, as 
a result, has a higher number of heavy masonry type buildings than would 
normally be expected in a city of 145,000 population in this section of the coun- 
try. In many areas of the country, caves, mines, homes, and buildings with 
basements and other such structures would more than offset this factor. As an 
example, Birmingham, Ala., with its many mines, is an exception within our own 
State. 

We feel that in evaluating shelters for radioactive fallout protection that it is 
necessary to consider the closeness of the shelter to the probable ground zero 
point of a nuclear explosion, whether it be an H-bomb or an accident involving 
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a nuclear reactor. In the event of war it is believed that all SAC bases would 
be a prime target and any structure near such prime targets, although outside 
of the blast area, would of necessity require a tremendously higher protection 
factor than a shelter located a hundred miles or more from the sight of the 
blast. 

One of the most important phases of the radioactive fallout shelter program 
should be an inventory by each city of its best existing structures to serve as 
radioactive fallout shelters. This survey can be made by a trained crew from 
an automobile and would not require an engineering analysis of the structures, 
The whole purpose of the survey would be to designate the most suitable struc. 
tures within a city to protect the population from radioactive fallout. Whether 
the protection factor afforded would be sufficient to protect sufficiently would 
depend upon the distance from ground zero of the nuclear explosion. The stress- 
ing of the construction of home shelters should be vigorously pushed. 

It is strongly believed that the single most important factor in affording ciyj] 
defense in any form is the acceptance on the part of the local governing bodies 
of the city, county, and State, that they and they alone are responsible for the 
protection of their citizens. Unless these political subdivisions genuinely wish 
to provide the protection to their populations, it will be impossible to accom- 
plish it. These units of government must be made aware of the fact that it is 
they and they alone to whom the population will look to and expect to be pro- 
vided for in the event of disaster. The governing bodies of a city, county, or 
State should accept the responsibility of disaster control, which civil defense 
is, the same as it accepts responsibility for police, fire, and health protection, 
Then and then only will adequate civil defense be provided. 

The cost of accepting and putting into effect such a civil defense or disaster 
control program would be exceedingly nominal to the city, county, or State. 
Within our city-county we have found that the prime responsibility to provide 
this protection rests on our police, fire, water works, utility companies, and medi- 
eal profession. A radioactive fallout shelter program basically is nothing more 
than the continued operation of a city under adverse conditions. Utilities must 
munction, police and fire protection must be provided, and the only change in the 
problem is that radioactivity must be reckoned with, which can be done when 
performed a reasonable distance from the site of a nuclear explosion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Price C. McLemorge, Director. 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, February 29, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. HOLIFIELD: In answer to your letter of February 10, 1960, received 
in this office on February 24, regarding civil defense policies of this State, the 
following information has been furnished by the director of civil defense, De- 
partment of Public Safety : 

(1) In regard to home shelters within the State, we have no accurate count as 
to how many have been constructed, although numerous copies of the pamphlet 
having to do with the construction of these shelters have been distributed in the 
main population centers of the State. The Federal Government, through OCDM, 
will construct a prototype shelter at the University of Alaska for public demon- 
stration and for research by various members of the university staff. Another 
shelter is to be built by OCDM in Anchorage in a private dwelling. It will be 
of the basement-type construction. The one at the university will be an under- 
ground shelter. 

(2) We know of no public buildings within the State of Alaska that have 
been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 

(3) The State civil defense agency does not have an underground shelter. 
For purposes of warning, arrangements have been made to utilize military facil- 
ities at Elmendorf Air Force Base in case of attack. 

(4) The State of Alaska has very few underground parking garages and, as & 
consequence, this phase of the program offers little adaptation in Alaska. 

(5) Many of Alaska’s newer schools could be modified for fallout protection 
but, as far as we know, none have been designed with this in mind. 

6. We have two evacuation reception centers and plans for others in the 
future. The emergency centers, one of which is located at Seward, Alaska, 130 
miles south of Anchorage, a target area, are supplied with emergency medical 
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and food supplies, and there are several areas within the city that would be ade- 
quate for fallout protection. Fallout studies have indicated that a nuclear dis- 
aster in Anchorage would cause little, if any, fallout in the Seward area, at least 
not a dangerous amount. Another evacuation reception center is located on the 
outer fringe of the Fairbanks area, but it is not adequate for the present needs 
of the community and is too near a possible target. Plans to relocate the recep- 
tion center in this area are being made and its relocation will be carried out 
this summer. It is estimated that the Seward reception Center could handle 
upwards of 20,000 people for a period of 2 weeks with present supplies on hand. 

Emergency hospitals prepackaged in the Anchorage area could handle 400 
patients. There is a 200-bed hospital in the Fairbanks area. ; 

(7) In the opinion of the State director of civil defense, the only change in 
Federal policy that could achieve greater fallout protection for the people of 
this State, would be a requirement that all new construction financed by FHA 
or other Government agencies be designed to make fallout shelters an integral 
part of the construction. In the opinion of the director, this would be the only 
way we could make headway in this program. This would demonstrate that the 
Federal Government is sufficiently concerned about the matter to enact legis- 
lation to bring about adequate protection for the citizens of this Nation. 

The director of civil defense informs me that his agency is giving priority to 
the fallout-shelter program by every means at hand, and that the agency is also 
endeavoring to institute comprehensive radiological defense programing for the 
State. It is the belief of the director that the two shelters to be built this year 
by OCDM in Alaska will aid in acquainting the general public with the need 
and desirability of such construction in the homes of Alaskans. An order has 
been placed with OCDM for a shelter that can be transported from place to 
place for public exhibition throughout the State. In addition, he informs me 
that the widest possible publicity will be given to the report, “Survival in a 
Nuclear Attack,” rendered by the committee on fallout protection for the State 
of New York. This, plus the annex that accompanied it for architects and engi- 
neers, will doa great deal to aid in this program. 

It would appear, however, that only Federal legislation of the nature men- 
tioned will be purposeful in assuring fallout shelter for appreciable numbers of 
our people. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, Governor. 


MARICOPA COUNTY AND CITY OF PHOENIX 
CIVIL DEFENSE-JOINT COUNCIL, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 9, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: Your letter of February 10, 1960, addressed to the mayor of Phoenix, 
with reference to civil defense matters, was forwarded to this office for 
reply. 

Your questions are answered as follows: 

(1) To our knowledge there have been 6 excellent shelters constructed: 
however, we have reason to believe that many more are in process of con- 
struction since some citizens do not care to publish their activity. We have 
issued hundreds of shelter plans, and have contacted most of the architects 
and building contractors with reference to this program. One builder has 
already constructed a shelter in one of his homes as a sample and a couple 
of resorts have stated they may construct shelters for the use of guests. 
One of the duties of a member of my staff is to continually stress the 
shelter program and we believe that many more will be built due to this 
activity. 

(2) We have no knowledge of any public buildings in Phoenix being 
modified to provide sheltering from fallout. 

(3) The local civil defense agency has an excellent underground control 
center, built to Federal specifications with a filtering System and nearly 
blast proof throughout. This control center was erected, starting in August 
1955 and accepted June 26, 1957, and has within it the facilities of hous- 
ing and feeding the heads of county and city departments. We have, with- 
in the control center, facilities to sound 21 sirens throughout the valley ; 
14 different radio frequencies of various governmental agencies, a micro- 
wave radio system of our own, tied in with the weather bureau and every 
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incorporated community of the county, together with the sheriff’s depart- 
ment and Arizona Highway patrol. 

(4) Our answer is that there are two that could qualify and we have 
consulted the builders of every new construction to provide underground 
parking garages with modifications for this purpose. 

(5) No; however, we have furnished plans to several schools for under. 
ground shelters and one school, in particular, has the plans ready and they 
have already been forwarded to the office of OCDM with a request for 
Federal funds. 

(6) The Arizona State survival plan established reception centers for the 
10 evacuation routes leading out of Phoenix. All these centers, except 
two, are outside of our county. The two within our county are small com- 
munities and in case of evacuation the people would have to use existing 
structures and this is also the case in other reception centers. As regards 
emergency supplies, we have always stressed that everyone should carry 
food and water in their cars, since we cannot expect the taxpayers of small 
communities to have a constant supply of food and other supplies to be 
used at some unknown time, by refugees from our large city. We doubt 
very much if any reception center in the United States has solved this prob- 
lem since warehouses of emergency supplies must be maintained by a 
larger governmental unit than the city, in other words, the constant chang- 
ing of these supplies and their danger of deterioration and an adequate 
rationing system would have to come either under State or Federal] 
control. 

(7) We agree with the logic of protecting as many people as possible, 
but we feel that it will be more than word of mouth education. It wil] 
have to have some element introduced that will be more effective than 
just asking an individual to do something on his own when he might have 
his property assessment raised by doing it and when he has had too few 
examples from those in high position regarding this matter. 

We believe that if FHA loans could carry some sort of requirement ofa 
shelter in each one of the homes or buildings for which they insure the loan, 
this might stimulate more interest in shelters. 

Stressing the importance of shelters and totally disregarding any thought 
of evacuation isn’t logical at the present time, since those without shelters 
should at least be provided with some plan of leaving the location if suff- 
cient time exists. We follow that policy in our community. The Federal 
Office of Defense Mobilization, by their emphasis on shelters and ignoring 
evacuation plans, should be adjusted until the time comes when adequate 
shelter is available to all. 

The policy of the Federal Office of Defense Mobilization in issuing radio- 
logical monitoring kits to all the high schools prior to the ability of the 
school to use same in a proper manner, should be changed and these kits 
furnished to local civil defense agencies. Our Office works closely with each 
school and we have two school alerts each year and we find many schools 
who have in their possession many valuable instruments sent to them 
directly, without this Office being even notified prior to issuing. 

We trust that the above information, although reflecting our own position, 
“an be of some use to the committee. Our civil defense always has been able 
to create much interest due to the genuine cooperation of the city of Phoenix 
and Maricopa County heads of government. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. C, LEEvErR, Chief Deputy Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER RELIEF, 

, Little Rock, Ark., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hovirieip: Your letter of February 10 to Mayor Werner 
C. Knoop relative to the status of various aspects of civil defense locally has 
been referred to me for reply. First, I should point out that the city of Little 
Rock employed its first full-time civil defense director last July 1. Prior to that 
time, the little efforts that were made were accomplished with the assistance 
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of volunteer part-time directors. For these and other reasons, the following 
answers to the questions in your letter probably will not reflect the desired 
results : 

1. To my knowledge, there are no home shelters within the city. 

2. No public buildings have been modified for shelter purposes. 

3. Our civil defense office does not have a control center of any type at present. 

4. No underground structures, having a dual civil defense purpose, have been 
constructed in the city. 

5. None of our public schools have been structurally modified to provide fall- 
out protection. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been designated for all of our public 
schools. These schools also have individual evacuation plans. I understand 
each reception center will accommodate the population of the school in addi- 
tion to others. None of those centers, to my knowledge, are stocked with emer- 
gency supplies. 

7. I believe that, if Federal policy could be changed to provide for title I FHA 
loans being available for the construction of fallout shelters in new homes as 
well as existing structures, interest in the construction of such shelters would 
be stimulated. I also suggest OCDM should make a survey of the downtown dis- 
trict and make recommendations as to the necessary structural changes in build- 
ings for purposes of fallout protection. Federal fund have been obligated to 
the city under several applications for Government matching funds within the 
past 2 years and, for a combination of reasons, these funds are not going to be 
used for intended purposes. We have verbally requested OCDM, through the 
State civil defense office, to approve the use of the necessary portion of these 
funds in order to build a display model fallout shelter. I feel that, if this is 
approved, more interest in fallout shelters will be generated. 

I am confident that, unless the Congress provides funds necessary to imple- 
ment Public Law 85-606, the city will not have the funds necessary in the for- 
seeable future to properly staff and equip our civil defense department. I feel 
that the Congress should either provide the funds to implement that law or re- 
peal it. Certainly, there is no need for the law unless it can be implemented. 
If funds are provided I, however, wish to go on record now as opposing any 
Federal efforts to dictate their administrative uses for civil defense purposes. 

I trust this letter will assist you and your committee in your civil defense 
study. I am well aware of your personal interest in the program. 

Sincerely, 


E. B. Warp, Jr. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
CALIFORNIA DISASTER OFFICE, 


Sacramento, Calif., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. CuetT HOLIFie.D, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Reference is made to your inquiry of February 10, 1960, addressed 
to Governor Brown, which contained specific questions on the influence of the 
Federal shelter policy on civil defense in the State of California. This letter 
was referred to me by Governor Brown for reply and an acknowledgment of 
such reference was made to your committee by letter dated February 25, 1960. 
lam pleased to forward now the data requested. 

(1) Forty-four known; others, perhaps in somewhat greater number, are said 
to have been constructed. A few additional shelters are being constructed or 
planned. 


(2) Eleven buildings are reported to have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. 

(8) No. The California Disaster Office is organized with a State headquarters 
and six subordinate regional offices, arranged geographically to include the en- 
tire State. Preliminary plans of a general nature have been made to request 
necessary funds from the State legislature for the construction of a properly 
designed and equipped emergency operating center at each of these seven head- 
quarters locations. 

(4) Five. The number given relates to underground structures designed and 
constructed for dual purpose use, one purpose being shielding against fallout; a 
considerable number of other underground structures exist, capable of ready 


adaptation as shelters which were not constructed with shelter as an element 
of design. 
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(5) One. Although there is a reasonable awareness of need for shielding 
against fallout as related to schools, funding is peculiarly difficult for Californig 
school districts by reason of the general deficiency of funds necessary to keep 
abreast of ever-increasing need for classrooms, 

(6) (a) In California 220 separate jurisdictions (counties and cities) in the 
support area have been designated as “reception points.” Each jurisdiction is 
aware of this designation and knows its mass care capacity in terms of numbers 
of potential evacuees. 

(6)(b) The emergency 200-bed hospital program: California now has 115 
units in storage, of which approximately 60 are in designated reception points, 

Emergency first aid stations: 670 units, of which approximately 300 are in 
designated reception points. 

Emergency registration forms: Prepositioned throughout the State for easy 
transfer to all jurisdictions. 

Except by accident of existing construction in isolated cases, there are no 
structures or buildings in the designated reception points which could be classed 
as shelters from radioactive fallout; hence, known protection against fallout is 
little. Reception points which happen to be in the path of fallout would have 
to be evacuated, and could not be used by evacuees until the radioactivity de 
eayed to a tolerable intensity. 

(7) Based on experience in dealing with local jurisdictions on the genera] 
problem of generating interest in building fallout shelters, a pattern of public 
and official attitude has become evident : 

(1) The public generally does not have a full appreciation of the dangers 
inherent in potential nuclear war. There is a vast undercurrent of feeling 
that “it can’t happen here.” 

(2) The public generally does not understand realistically the hazards of 
fallout and, to an even greater extent, is unaware of the fact that adequate 
shielding will save life. 

(3) Local government officials are generally aware of the problem, but 
look to the State and Federal Governments for more aggressive and tangible 
leadership and example. 

These conditions create a general public resistance to the current Federal 
“do-it-yourself” shelter policy. The policy is overly rigid, and lacks popular 
appeal. It is producing little in terms of accomplishments. 

It would appear desirable and feasible that the national shelter policy be 
reexamined with a view toward the promulgation of a new policy to assure the 
attainment of an effective nationwide shelter capability. To accomplish this 
end, the following actions are recommended for consideration : 

(a) Announcement to the public by the President that a national shelter 
capability in being is an essential part of the total national defense posture. 

(b) Public announcements by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Cabinet 
in support of the President’s position. 

(ec) The mandatory hardening of existing Federal buildings to provide 
shelter for employees and the visitors regularly therein. 

(d) The mandatory inclusion of shelter in all new construction of Federal 
buildings. 

(e) Construction of dual-purpose fallout shelters in federally operated 
recreation areas. 

(f) Legislative action to provide subvention of funds to assist State and 
local governments in their public shelter construction programs. 

(g) Tax relief to the extent of actual construction costs of shelters built 
by private industry, industrial and commercial organizations, and by 
families. 

Sincerely, 
H. G. Rostnson, Director. 


Crry oF Los ANGELES, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConGRESSMAN Ho.irretp: Your letter of February 10 addressed to 
Mayor Norris Poulson was referred by him to me for reply. 
Here are the answers to the questions which you submitted : 
1. There have been approximately 10 fallout shelters constructed in the 


city of Los Angeles within the past 3 or 4 years. Building permits for 
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some of these have been issued by the building and safety department. 
We have reason to believe that a number of people have constructed shelters 
but have not designated them as such when taking out building permits. 
Some poeple do not wish it known they have constructed a shelter because 
of their concern over the world situation, or because they do not want their 
neighbors to know it exists. 

2. Up to the present time, no public buildings in Los Angeles have been 
modified to provide shelter from fallout. However, the new Federal Cus- 
toms House building soon to be constructed in the civie center area will 
have shelter potential in one of its subbasements. 

8. As yet, the city of Los Angeles has not constructed an underground 
eontrol center. However, consideration is being given to the erection of 
such a facility in San Fernando Valley. We do have a communications 
facility in Sangus which the mayor and the city council are now consider- 
ing designating as an alternate seat of government. If this is done, a 
request will also be made that a fallout shelter capability be provided. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have 
been constructed in Los Angeles. We do have, however, an abandoned 
railway tunnel (former Pacific Electric right-of-way into the Subway 
Terminal Building) which could shelter some 8,000 people providing proper 
ventilation and exist shielding are provided. 

5. No fallout shelter facilities have been provided in our public schools. 

6. The city of Los Angeles does not advocate tactical evacuation. No 
evacuation reception centers have been prepared for use of evacuees from 
Los Angeles in the event the President requested a strategic evacuation 
movement. 

7. The greatest deterrent to the construction of fallout shelters is the cost. 
The cheapest for which they can be built at the present time is $2,500. 
People are not willing to spend that amount of money for this purpose. 

Obviously, the most important factor is to educate public officials and the 
people in the necessity of constructing shelters. Government at all levels 
should take the lead in this. The Federal Government should make it com- 
pulsory to provide fallout shelters in public buildings. Firms which do business 
with the Federal Government should be urged to do likewise. Some form of 
local tax incentive should be given the public to help induce them to build 
shelters. 

Negotiations are pending between the city of Los Angeles and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization for a $200,000 shelter survey of every structure 
in the city. 

Compared with what we have spent on offensive and active defensive weap- 
ons, the amiount of money allocated for passive defense by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been negligent—niggardly. 

Assumptions are made that a considerable number of the enemy’s weapons 
loosed against us will be blunted and will not reach our shores. Everyone 
agrees, however, that some will break through our curtain of military defenses. 
At this point it would appear that planning stops. How do we protect our- 
selves from the weapons that do crash on our home soil ? 

The forces of civil defense are at a disadvantage compared to the military 
when struggling for appropriations from Congress for an obvious passive defense 
posture—such as the construction of shelters. Part of the problem is due to the 
fact that many people are complacent concerning passive defense measures or 
resentful when they contemplate going underground to save their lives. 

It should be pointed out, however, that military services, in spite of an over- 
all offensive policy, have throughout the ages, resorted to passive defense meas- 
ures to assure their survival and the continuation or resumption of offensive 
means. 

The second obstacle to a more effective civil defense program is the attitude 
that if the attack does reach our shores, we will die anyway and there is 
nothing we can do about it. This fallacious argument has been answered most 
effectively at previous hearings of your committee by eminent scientists and 
lay people, but it persists. 

The question now arises—how effective is the Federal Government’s national 
shelter policy? Have we given it enough time to unfold? Up to the present 


moment, the construction of family fallout shelters has not reached any ap- 
preciable degree of success. 
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It seems to me that your committee certainly can review all the factors ip. 
volved. A public hearing would bring the Nation up to date on the shelter 
program. 

Trusting this information will prove of value to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH J. MIccICHE, Director. 


SACRAMENTO AREA CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 19, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLiFIreLtpD: Your letter of February 10, 1960, regarding 
your Military Operations Subcommittee’s study of civil defense with special 
reference to the shelter program, was referred to this office by James B. McKin- 
ney, mayor of the city of Sacramento. I will number my replies to correspond 
to your questions: 

1. To my knowledge no home shelters have been built within Sacramento 
County; however, considerable local interest has been shown. The local archi- 
tects and homebuilders have been furnished with the Federal Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization publication MP-15, “The Family Fallout Shelter’ and 
other pertinent information. 

2. No public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from fallout, 
Some local buildings have been iabeled “shelters,” but they should be more 
appropriately called refuges as they have no facilities for more than the most 
temporary use. 

3. We do not at present have an underground control center, but do have an 
approved Federal project application to engineer such a center. It is the de 
sire of this office to construct one of 10,000 square feet to house a staff of 125 
persons. 

4. There are no dual-purpose underground structures in this area. 

5. No fallout protection has been incorporated in any of our public or private 
schools. 

6. The State of California, working with the reception area counties, has 
designated reception areas. In some cases these areas have been partially 
prepared, but in no case have radioactive fallout shelters been provided. The 
prepared reception area capacity is sufficient to receive, but still is not prepared 
to adequately care for, our approximately 500,000 metropolitan area residents 

7. Fallout shelters should be mandatory in all future Federal buildings to 
give the local population some indication of the necessity and Federal concern. 
Continued and repeated public pronouncements by high Federal officials as to 
the need, is advocated. Perhaps some Federal assistance in the construction 
of home shelters would also help. The people of this county are still not aware 
of the danger. They do not realize how much they could strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hand in international relations if they, the public, would accept the fact 
that they as individuals have some personal responsibility for their own lives, 
and did something about it. 

Our governmental agencies are, to say the least, aware of their responsibilities 
and have, in the main, acted to assume that responsibility. But the public, 
in general, shrug off their responsibility with the statement, “It’s too bad. The 
Government will take care of us.” This attitude can only be overcome by 
repeated statements from the highest level of Government. 

The Sacramento area civil defense office is a combined city-county office and 
has jurisdiction over the city of Sacramento and the unincorporated area of 
the county. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH C. JOHNSON, Director. 


City oF SAN Dreco, 
February 19, 1960. 
Mr. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. HOuiFreLp: In reply to your letter of February 10, 1960, requesting 
information on the construction of shelters for protection against radioactive 
fallout, we are pleased to answer as follows: 
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(1) We estimate that several hundred persons have provided shelters for 
themselves, usually below their homes where canyon lots have provided con- 
siderable space below the floor. 

Only four persons have taken out building permits to build shelters; none 
within the past 2 years. 

(2) One, a hospital. 

(3) Our control center has two floors below ground, no windows, and the 
sides of the building are heavy poured concrete. The roof is inadequate. How- 
ever, calculations indicate that radiation in this building would be reduced to 
one one-hundredth, on the basement floor, of its outside intensity. 

(4) No. 

(5) No. 

(6) Reception centers have been designated. These do not provide adequate 
shelter against radioactive fallout, and are not stocked with emergency supplies. 

(7) We believe that the Federal Government should set an example by first 
protecting its own agencies. We further believe that the Federal Government 
should finance all or at least the major portion of any public mass shelters. 

From recent inquiries by local contractors, it seems likely that at least some 
of them will shortly offer tract homes with shelters built into them. We 
presently require that all shelters meet local building codes. The Federal 
Government’s suggested shelters in the OCDM publication “The Family Fallout 
Shelter” do not meet requirements contained in our building code. 

We have been dissatisfied with the national civil defense program since its 
inception. We feel that if the program is to be continued, Federal leadership 
in this field must be strengthened, and that the program must be implemented 
to a greater degree by Federal policy, plans and, most of all, by additional funds. 

Goals must be established, and realistic programs and budgets adopted before 
a successful program can ever be expected. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. DatL, Mayor. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
DISASTER COUNCIL AND CORPS, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of February 10, 1960, addressed to the mayor of San 
Francisco, requesting information on seven questions has been referred to me 
for answer [questions deleted] : 

1. None. 

2. None. 

3. Yes. 

4, Not expressly built for this purpose. We do have four underground garages 
and an underground convention hall that are designated as shelters. There are 
116 designated public shelters in buildings that would give protection from 
fallout. 

5. No. 

6. Not expressly for San Francisco. The State is in the process of organizing 
reception areas. No fallout shelters have been built in reception areas. 

7. The President and the Congress by word and deed must make it abundantly 
clear to the American people that shelters are necessary. Civil defense officials 
cannot do this. As soon as the American people believe shelters are necessary 
they will be built. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. Coox, Director. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., March 1, 1960. 
Hon, Cuet HOoLirrep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.irietp: The civil defense information you requested is set forth 
below : 

1. Righteen shelters have actually been inspected. This does not include cer- 
tain new housing areas being constructed with built-in fallout shelters, or other 
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new homes where persons are given a choice of plans with or without these 
shelters. Building permits do not necessarily reflect the number built. 

2. Three. 

3. Yes. Under rocks and cement. This control center is located under the 
stage at Red Rocks Theater. 

4. Yes. It is claimed that the May D. & F. parking garage could serve nicely 
ee a fallout shelter. One is now being considered for the city and county of 

enver. 

5. This has been discussed, but is only in the planning stage at this time. 

6. (a) Evacuation reception areas have been selected. 

(b) These centers do not provide the protection they should. 

(c) Food distribution centers have been considered. Medical supplies haye 
been stockpiled in small amounts. 

(d) We estimate 250,000. 

7. All Federal buildings should have fallout shelters open to the public. Fall. 
out shelters should be deductible for income tax purposes. Package foods, sim. 
ilar to C rations, with Government label, should be made available at reasonable 
cost. 

Your very truly, 
Dick BATTERTON, Mayor. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Hartford, Conn., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hortrrecp: This refers to yours of February 10 addressed to Goy- 
ernor Ribicoff, and to the Governor’s reply of February 18 in which he turned 
your request for information over to me for reply. 

At this writing it is difficult to provide detailed figures in answer to the 
questions because the shelter program now being emphasized by OCDM has only 
been developed in detail at the Federal level very recently. However, in an 
effort to comply with your request, herewith are the best answers that can now 
be provided from information presently available. The answers are in the same 
chronological order as your questions: 

1. A recent survey indicates that there are probably more than 50 home shelters 
which have been or are being constructed in the State as a result of the OCDM 
program. Every day additional locations of these shelters are reported to this 
office. 

2. No information available. 

8. The answer is “No.” It should be said, however, that under the OCDM 
matching fund program, the legislature in 1959 approved funds on a matching 
fund basis for an underground control center. The plans were drawn and ap- 
proved by OCDM, but had to be abandoned in 1959 for reasons of economy in 
overall State expenditures. Sixty thousands dollars of OCDM matching funds 
which had been deposited in the State were returned to the Federal Government 
in the fall of 1959. 

4. No information available. There has been very little underground construc- 
tion in Connecticut, although there recently have been several inquiries from 
various locations in the State asking for detailed information about dual-purpose 
underground construction. 

5. There are a number of schools in the State which have underground facil- 
ities for fallout protection. Some of this construction, however, was under- 
taken prior to the shelter program initiated by OCDM. We do have a very 
large project in the State at this time; namely, a new high school in Hartford. 
It is a building to accommodate 2,500 pupils which will have a dual-purpose 
cafeteria-shelter. OCDM is participating in the construction of this under- 
ground fallout shelter with a ceiling limit of $125,000 for OCDM participation. 

In addition to this, it is known that at least three other towns in the State 
are now giving active consideration to dual-purpose shelters in new construction 
or on the modification of present buildings. 

6. Since the beginning of civil defense in 1951, Connecticut has always had 
a large number of evacuation-reception centers available. It cannot be said that 
a great deal of special preparation has been undertaken in these centers. How- 
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ever, it is considered that most of them, which are located in churches, schools, 
Grange halls and other similar types of buildings lend themselves easily avail- 
able for reception purposes without special preparation. Such centers, par- 
ticularly in facilities where kitchens exist—are stocked with small amounts 
of food supplies, and in the larger installations there are limited first-aid facil- 
ities. Since most of these reception centers are located a safe distance away 
from critical target areas, and are in the basements of buildings, it is consid- 
ered that they provide moderately effective protection from fallout. 

Connecticut has tentative arrangements with the State of Massachusetts for 
movement of approximately 70,000 evacuees from Connecticut to Massachu- 
setts where similar reception facilities are available. 

A further point which should be considered in answering this question is 
that in preparation of the Connecticut survival plan which was approved in 
September of 1958, there was a survey of available basement refuge throughout 
the State made. This survey was conducted making a 25 percent sample cover- 
age of facilities listed throughout the State. The net result was that Connecti- 
cut could house its 2,450,000 people, the entire population in basement shelters 
when and if it should become necessary. 

7. The answer to question 7 is money. Practically every public meeting, 
and at meetings of civil defense workers throughout the State, the great com- 
plaint is that the Federal Government and, particularly, Congress has not pro- 
vided the leadership that is needed to warrant substantial monetary and 
planning participation at the local level. One of the great needs in Connecti- 
eut is passage, by Congress, of the funds to implement Public Law 85-606. It 
is believed that the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations should 
be persuaded that these funds are essential to stimulate local civil defense ac- 
tivity and that his fears about the development of a political bureauracy at 
local level are unfounded because all personnel authorized under the provisions 
of Public Act 85-606 would come under the merit system. The great complaint 
locally is that if the Congress does not provide leadership at the national level 
then there is very little stimulus for local activity, because Congress has not 
set an example. 

It is hoped the foregoing will assist your committee in its work. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. SCHATZMAN, 
State Director. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Bristol, Conn., March 8, 1960. 
Mr. Cuet HOLIriecp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN : Replying to your recent inquiry from the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee regarding the construction of shelters for protection against 
radioactive fallout. 

Answering your specific questions: 

1. Perhaps 8 or 10 shelters. Building permits show no construction of home 
shelters. 

2. About 25, all marked with signs for public use. 

5. Yes. John J. Jennings School. 

4. No. 

5. No. 

6. Winsted, Conn., is the evacuation point from Bristol. Meager preparations 
have been made for food and fallout protection. 

7. If the Federal Government would sponsor a thorough educational program 
down to the household levels. A great amount of good would result. The 


cellars of these millions of homes in this country are potentially good fallout 
shelters. 


Yours very truly, 


Bristot Crvit DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Harry C. Porn, Director. 
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Hartrorp CIvIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Hartford, Conn., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hotirietp: This letter is in answer to the questionnaire your office 
sent out, dated February 10, 1960. 

1. Checking the building permits for the past 2 years, there has not been any 
applied for home shelters as such. 

2. None have been modified, but areas in existing buildings have been posted 
and will be used as such if the need occurs. 

3. Our control center at present is located in a firehouse above ground but in 
the near future will be located in an underground shelter that is to be con- 
structed in our new Hartford Public High School. 

4. There have been very few if any underground structures built in the city 
in the past 2 years. 

5. There has been no structural modification made in any schools for shelter 
purposes as yet, but the new high school that is to be constructed will contain 
an underground shelter to house 2,500 people. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been selected by the State office, and 
they have been notified of their responsibilities in case of a mass evacuation of 
this city to their area, but there has been no report that these areas are stock- 
piled or ready to receive these evacuees and give them adequate shelter. Some 
of these towns of reception do have written plans of operation, but beyond that 
nothing has transpired. 

7. I believe if more emphasis were placed on a shelter program by the Federal 
Government, it would have a stronger effect on the lower echelons of govern. 
ment. Various laws and regulations have been passed by both Federal and 
State, but little authority is given to back them up. Certain requirements 
should be made and enforced to make the public more conscious of their respon- 
sibility for survival in case of an all-out attack. It is a difficult problem to 
overcome the apathy of the general public in regard to a shelter program within 
the home. It is unfortunate that so many people are still of the same mind, 
that it can’t happen here. It is at a point now, wherever possible, all new strue- 
tures whether private homes or public buildings, some type of shelter should 
be incorporated in the building, required by law and enforced. This type of 
approach has been spoken of by many, but I doubt if it will ever materialize. 
This requirement should be followed in all new Federal and State buildings and 
it should be carried beyond that. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS J. SHORTELL, 
Director of Civil Defense. 





OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
New Haven, Conn., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOULIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HOLIFIELD: Mayor Richard C. Lee of this city, has requested I 
reply to your communication to him dated February 10. 

The OCDM policy referred to in your letter has had the complete support of 
this office and has been effective in educating the people concerning the hazards 
of radioactive fallout and the need for shelter—if there is war. Many in- 
dividuals have been convinced that this country can be attacked with nuclear 
weapons and that fallout would then cause many deaths which can be avoided by 
use of home shelters. At the same time, through sources other than OCDM, 
they have been thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea that no nation would dare 
attack us. For this and other reasons I will touch upon, few, if any, home 
shelters have been built in this community. 

The President and the Congress and many members of the Armed Forces, 
have let it appear to the people that our power of retaliation is sufficient to 
prevent a probable attack. State and local governments have thus been in- 
fluenced to hold civil defense expenditures to a minimum. Industry has fol- 
lowed the lead of government. Under these conditions, the people find it 
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dificult to understand why it is important for them to build home fallout 
shelters When government and industry make no serious effort to do so. As 
jong as the man in the street believes, rightly or wrongly, that his elected 
leaders do not really and truly expect an attack, he is ready to gamble his life 
against $500 that it won’t happen, and he doesn’t consider it a real gamble, 
either. 

Specifically, to answer your questions : 

1. No building permits for shelter construction have been issued in 1959. 

2-6, inclusive. No. 

7. What changes do we suggest in Federal policy? In the main, we are 
in sympathy with Federal civil defense policy and plans. We suggest, 
however, the following subjects to be studied at the Federal level, and the 
current policy be reexamined in the light of those studies : 

A. Should OCDM continue to imply that the people are in grave 
danger from attack at a time when public money is not being spent for 
fallout protection of Government personnel? Our national policy 
should be consistent. If the danger is real, the protective effort should 
be made right across the board. 

B. If it is essential to the national safety to press for home fallout 
shelters, we suggest: 

(1) That local governments be encouraged to eliminate the fee 
for obtaining a building permit for shelter construction, and waive 
property tax assessment. 

(2) That the Federal Government consider income tax deductions 
to offset home shelter construction costs, or otherwise financially 
assist local government or individuals in the matter of construction 
costs. The building of prototype shelters is not enough. 

C. The passage of Public Law 85-606 was a very constructive step. 
Failure to appropriate funds, however, has had serious local repercus- 
sions, and we urge Congress to appropriate funds for 606. 

D. The inclusion of civil defense in the surplus property program 
has done a great deal of good. It has also done a great deal of harm 
because there is a strong feeling among civil defense directors that 
there is a great inequity in the administration of the surplus property 
program. We suggest that Congress make a thorough investigation of 
the entire surplus property distribution program with a view to simplify- 
ing procedure, increasing the utilization of surplus property within 
the fields of government (Federal, State and local), and decreasing 
the unprofitable sale to dealers of property which could be used in the 
nonmilitary defense; and to place civil defense in fact on a parity with 
State health, education, and welfare groups. 

In connection with paragraph (1) above, we would add that as part of our 
effort to support OCDM policy concerning the building of home fallout shelters, 
we erected on the busiest pedestrian corner of the city, a simple home basement 
fallout shelter, fully equipped. This was on display from September 1 to the 
2th of December, 1959. From early morning to midnight, there was scarcely 
atime when someone was not inspecting the contents of this structure. Much of 
the time we had volunteers to explain and to hand out the Federal pamphlet 
“The Family Fallout Shelter.” We distributed thousands of these. As a re 
sult, we had many inquiries in this office by person, telephone, and letter. Those 
who were interested asked two questions : 

1. “Do I have to pay for a building permit?” 

2. “Will my property assessment be increased ?” 

Our affirmative answer invariably produced an angry response and loss of 
interest. 

If we can be of any assistance to you, please feel free to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rosert F.. Corey, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


Criry or New Lonpon, Conn., 


February 26, 1960. 
Mr. Cet Houir1ecp, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Hoirrenp: New London has benefited to a considerable degree, 
over the years, from the provisions of civil defense legislation. The chief 
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benefits have been in warning devices, shortwave radio communications network, 
fallout detection instruments, auxiliary police equipment, and other items 
affecting disaster operations. 

In regards to civil defense home shelters, the public is generally apathetic. 
There has been a great deal of informative publicity, but little popular response, 
Cost and the trouble involved seem to be the chief impediments. There are 
aspects of fatalism in respect to consequences and the attitude “it will not 


happen here,” in spite of continuous attempts at general education as to ex. 
plosion and fallout perils. act 
The questions contained in your communication of February 10 may be Fe 
answered as follows: an: 
1. Officially none. There may be a few widely scattered family shelters, | in: 
generally improvised. eas 
2. None. 
3. No. 
4. No. 
5. None. 


6. Yes. No protection against radioactive fallout and n» emergency 
supplies. The distribution is areal, by doubling population of homes, using 
industrial buildings, ete. Allotting shelter space will be slow and difficult, 

7. The Federal Government should set an example for protection of its 


own and contingent personnel in Federal buildings. Me 

A new armory (National Guard) is to be built in New London. Inquiry Sul 

shows that no provision has been made for underground shelter or other I 

fallout protection. gre 

This is a terrific problem. The public does not comprehend its full implica- G 

tions. People in general do not believe that there will ever be an all-out atomic ah 

attack and, if it comes, they seem to think there’s little that individuals can do has 

about it. me! 

Our State is working hard to put over an adequate civil defense program but ma 

there’s no “eagerness” on the part of the people. con 

I believe that the Federal Government should be more emphatic in its civil | ava 

defense attitude to convince the people of the reality of the perils facing them, are 

Very truly yours, 0 

WitrrepD A. PARK, Mayor. she 

By CHARLES T. SENAY, pro 

Assistant Director, Civil Defense. this 

Vet 

Am 

City OF WILMINGTON, DEL., and 

OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, ‘ Q 

February 24, 1960, inf 

Hon. Cuet HOouiFic.p, shie 

Chairman Operations Subcommittee, Q 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. ' und 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In answer to your letter of February 10, 1960, addressed nO 

to Mayor Eugene Lammot of Wilmington requesting information on the effects of pur; 

the national shelter policy, I wish to submit the following at his request: Q 
No. 1. Several shelters have been built in Wilmington. It is difficult to | to 

give the exact number; however, I would judge approximately 15. Most | Om, 

of these were built as a do-it-yourself project, therefore, would not reflect | Q 

in the building permits issued. and 

No. 2. There have been no public buildings modified to provide shielding | prov 

from fallout. thes 

No. 3. The Civil Defense Agency of this city does not have an underground Stuc 

control center, however, plans are being drawn to include one in a proposed suffi 

building that will house the Police Department, Farmer’s Market and park- shel 

ing facilities. Q 

No. 4. There are no underground structures having a dual Civil Defense stim 

purpose. cone 

No. 5. There has been no structural modifications incorporated in any of the 

the public schools. ; pror 

No. 6. Evacuation reception centers have been selected for use of evacuees | pias 


from the city in case of an emergency, they do not have adequate protection Fede 
against radioactive fallout, and are not stocked with emergency supplies. Fede 
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No. 7. I am of the opinion that if the following changes in the Federal 
policy were made it would reflect down to the lower echelons of government. 
(a) That all new Federal buildings include adequate shelter space. 
(b) All present Federal buildings be modified to include a shelter area 
as fast as it is feasible. 
(c) That all new projects that are paid for in part with Federal 
funds include a shelter area. 

If this could be accomplished I am sure it would stimulate the public into 
action, and aid the local directors to answer questions when asked what is our 
Federal Government doing about this at present our answer is “Very little if 
anything.” If we could say that the Federal Government is including shelters 
in all of their Federal Buildings as mentioned above, it would make our job much 
easier. 

Yours very truly, 
Perry M. Gwattney, Director. 


GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Memorandum to: Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin. 
Subject: Civil defense information requested by Congressman Chet Holifield. 

In response to your request for civil defense information requested by Con- 
gressman Holifield the following report is submitted [questions deleted] : 

Question No. 1. The District of Columbia issued its first building permit for 
a home fallout shelter last week. The Department of Licenses and Inspections 
has established building permit criteria covering the types of shelters recom- 
mended by OCDM and private builders. No survey of home shelters has been 
made in the District. In the fall of 1954 a citywide survey of shelter areas was 
conducted under the direction of the Office of Civil Defense and as a result all 
available shelters in public and private buildings were identified and shelter 
area Signs were posted to guide the public to these shelters. 

One prototype home shelter is planned for construction soon under the OCDM 
shelter construction program for demonstration and other public action shelter 
programs in the District. Two 100-man group shelters are to be constructed, 
this spring, in the District. One such shelter in the headquarters building of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the other in the headquarters building of the 
American Legion. Both shelters will be open to the public for demonstration 
and educational programs for at least 1 year after construction. 

Question No. 2. Short of a new survey of all public buildings, all available 
information indicates that no public buildings have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout. 

Question No. 3. The Office of Civil Defense for the District does not have an 
underground control center. In the 1959 budget the Commissioners requested 
an appropriation of $6,000 to prepare plans for an underground control center. 

Question No. 4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense 
purpose have been constructed in the District. 

Question No. 5. No structural modifications have been made in public schools 
to provide fallout shelter. (Nore.—This information has been checked with the 
Office of the Superintendent of the District of Cclumbia Ppublic Schools.) 

Question No. 6. Evacuees from the District must rely on civil defense forces 
and facilities in Virginia, several counties in West Virginia and Maryland to 
provide for reception, shelter, and emergency supplies. The survival plans of 
these three States direct their support counties to prepare for this mission. 
Studies used in the preparation of these reception area plans indicate that 
sufficient numbers of housing units exist to care for the evacuees. Adequate 
shelter from fallout does not exist in these reception areas. 

Question No. 7. Realistic and practical incentives must be employed to 
stimulate serious thinking and positive action about fallout protection by all 
concerned. The State of Maine, for example, has enacted legislation exempting 
the construction of fallout shelters from taxation as an improvement to existing 
property or as an additional room in new construction. Congressional appro- 
riations should be made in support of fallout shelter construction in all new 


Federal buildings and to permit the modifications in the structure of existing 
Federal buildings. 
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The District of Columbia has made a concerted effort to make available to the 
public all of the information in its possession relative to fallout shelter pro. 
tection. Thousands of copies of the family fallout shelter pamphlet have been 
distributed here. Every home in the District has received a copy of the “Guide 
for Civil Defense Action in the Washington Warning Area” which contains 
information on home shelters and essential survival items. Radio and TV pro. 
grams have been devoted to the need for fallout shelters. Various fallout shel- 
ter exhibits have been setup including several at the current Home Show. It 
is expected that the three shelters programed for construction this spring, under 
the OCDM prototype shelter program will introduce fallout shelters to thousands 
of people in this area. The publication of the new national plan for civil de 
fense is an added strength to local civil defense planning and operations. (Con. 
gressional appropriations in support of national agency delegations programs, 
in support of the national plan, are providing a greater degree of direct as- 
sistance to the civil defense effort of the District of Columbia. The District 
urgently needs congressional approval of S. 2446, a bill amending the present 
outdated Civil Defense Act of 1950. This bill provides the Commissioners with 
the emergency powers needed to cope with major natural disaster emergency 
relief operations as well as the necessary emergency powers required following 
an enemy attack on this area. 

GEORGE R. Ropericks, Director. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF DrREcTOR OF CrvIL DEFENSE, 
Jacksonville, March 11, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HOiFretp: Your letter of February 10, 1960, concerning committee 
action with special reference to the construction of shelters for protection against 
radioactive fallout in event of enemy attack has been referred to me by Goy, 
LeRoy Collins, to furnish the information requested. 

Replies to the questions set forth in your letter are numbered to correspond 
with the questions. 

1. Approximately 7. Two of these have been used for habitability testing to- 
gether with an organized information program to generate public interest in the 
characteristics and need for such construction. In addition, the Federal Goy- 
ernment is constructing a prototype family type and two community type fallout 
shelters fn the State as a part of its educational program. 

2. No public buildings in Florida have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. 

3. Florida’s State civil defense agency does not have an underground control 
center, nor does it have a control center which provides effective protection 
against fallout. The only fallout proof control center in the State is in Dade 
County. 

4. None. There are several parking garages which could be converted at 
nominal costs. 

5. No. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been provided for by the State and local 
survival plans in all counties. Organization and implementation of such centers 
varies from excellent to poor, with constant emphasis on improving our capabil- 
ity for the reception and care of the homeless in national disasters. Such cen- 
ters are not stocked with emergency supplies, nor do they provide adequate pro- 
tection against radioactive fallout, since fallout shelters have not been con- 
structed or existing structures modified to include this particular feature. Our 
reception and care capability at this time, other than fallout protection, is 
approximately 1 million people. This capability would be heavily taxed should 
it become necessary to redistribute exacuees to uncontaminated areas. 

7. The stated national policy is that “In event of nuclear attack on our coun- 
try, fallout shelters offer the best single nonmilitary defense measure for the 
protection of the greatest number of our people.” Realizing that adequate 
shielding is currently the most effective means of preventing radiation casualties, 
and that medical prophylactic and therapeutic measures to prevent death follow- 
ing exposure to large doses of radiation do not presently exist, the policy seems 
reasonable theoretically. The legislative policy with respect to carrying out the 
national shelter policy appears to be inadequate, since it is difficult to see com- 
pulsion introduced as a feature of such a program. For effectively shielding 
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against radiation, shelter should be provided for the normal populations of in- 
dustry, business and commerce, schools, hospitals, institutions, Government and 
the individual at home. To bring this about will require added stimulus and 
assistance on the part of our national legislative body. Also, a shelter program 
to achieve maximum effectiveness must be geared to a program of providing the 
other ingredients of survival, including a controlled economy and the rapid re- 
covery of services and systems. 
Sincerely, 
H. W. Tarkrneaton, State Director. 


CITy oF TALLAHASSEE, FLA., 
February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Six: Your inquiry of February 10, addressed to the mayor of the city 
of Tallahassee, with respect to the influence of Federal policy on our local civil 
defense program has been referred to me for reply. 

Going down your list of questions categorically : 

1. We have had two inquiries from private individuals for shelter specifica- 
tions that they might incorporate in residences that they planned to build. We 
have had no inquiries from subdivision developers or professional builders who 
are primarily responsible for the extensive home construction program that 
has been going on for the past few years. Yes, the information would be re- 
flected in their applications for building permits. 

2. Public buildings modified to provide shelter from fallout? Only the most 
recently constructed building at the nearby Federal correctional institution. 

8. Local plans call for the relocation of our CD control center in the Jefferson 
County Courthouse at Monticello, 27 miles distant, in the event of a real 
emergency. 

4. We have no underground structures presently designated for CD purposes. 
We have several State capital, university and similar public buildings that 
undoubtedly have shelter potential. About March 1, we expect to initiate a city- 
wide survey, to be completed in about 4 months, which will give us an accurate 
picture. 

5. We have in the past 3 or 4 years opened six new schools and have two more 
under construction. No consideration has been given to fallout protection. If 
anything, the modern, so-called functional design employed in these new school 
plants is much more vulnerable than were the old conventional school structures. 

6. Tallahassee is a comparatively small target city (population 50,000) and 
is classed as at least a megaton prospect. A weapon of that caliber will utterly 
demolish the city. Our survival—and civil defense program—is based on the 
evacuation of our people to lesser communities 25 to 50 miles distant. We have 
14 support counties on which we must depend. 

In only one of these counties has any serious consideration been given to 
a civil defense program. In all other counties, including Thomas County, Ga., 
in which the regional civil defense headquarters is located, the county civil 
defense director, if one has been named, exists in name only, has no organiza- 
tion, no finances, and no official county support. 

Recognizing that our survival depends upon these support communities, we 
have endeavored, within our financial limitations, over the past 3 or 4 years, 
to stimulate organizations in these counties. They have all been advised that 
their populations may be doubled on an hour’s notice—and the sort of prepa- 
rations needed—but no steps have been taken for evacuation-reception cen- 
ters—much less for protection against radioactive fallout. 

7. The answer to your No. 7 would require a sizable volume and any one indi- 
vidual’s thinking would reflect his community or county and might not be 
applicable to another anywhere. 

The survival of any community—Bugtussle, Ala., to New York City—during 
the first 24 to 60 hours of calamity, depends solely upon its local resources, 
ingenuity, and leadership. Their plan cannot be spelled out for them by Con- 
gress, Battle Creek, nor even their own State office. The responsibility at 
the grassroots level rests with local leadership and, legally, is the responsibility 
of the board of county commissioners. 
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Planning should begin at the county level. The operational area should be 
the coordinating of the several county plans and should disrupt as little as 
possible the county programs. 

The State plan, similarly, should be the blending of the operational areg 
plans, with as little as possible revision of the latter. 

For my part, I am not sure that the Federal regional offices are justified. For 
all the purpose that they serve, they are an expensive luxury that “blot up” 
Federal funds before they can soak down to the grassroots where effective ciyjj 
defense must germinate. 

At the State level, the extent and realism of the program depends upon the 
capability of the staff personnel—and the State funds appropriated to mateh 
Federal money. In Florida, funds limit the staff personnel to six people, al] 
competent, but by the end of the fiscal year they are looking under the furniture 
upholstery for pennies to pay postage and meet telephone bills. 

In short, I am of the opinion that the “cart has been before the horse” aj] 
the time. The effort should have been to first stimulate a realistic and work. 
able program across the Nation at the local level with a skeleton Federal] 
organization to promote it. As the lower level programs were formulated, the 
higher level plans would evolve until we crystallized the broad, national plan, 

Instead, the familiar pattern of Government bureaucracy has been applied, 
Planning is done at the top and passed down the line as assignments, policy 
announcements, or regulatory memorandums. Information and instructions 
are shipped out by the bale in the form of bulletins, circulars, tracts, or pam- 
phlets—90 percent of which has little application to the specific local situation 
and 75 percent of which ends up in “file 13.” 

One of the most competent and dedicated civil defense regional staff members 
that I have met complained to me that, when the practice alert is called, the 
“general staff’ assembles in the regional control center to “command the 
troops”—and there are no troops. That pretty well sums up the national civil 
defense situation—at least as it exists here in the Deep South, which Hitler 
referred to as “the soft, underside of the United States.” 

What I am trying to get over is: You cannot expect any recognition of the 
need for fallout shelters until you have stimulated a general awareness of the 
need of civil defense and that has not been done. 

I must admit that the foregoing has been critical and I should not criticize 
unless I am prepared to make constructive suggestions. I have given a great 
deal of thought to this matter over the past 4 or 5 years and still see no solution, 
I can assure you that civil defense—and any shelter program—is stalemated in 
this area until there is some capable person employed full time to promote civil 
defense planning, handle recruitment, and supervise training in this area. And 
to bring that about, State funds must be adequate to put area workers in the 
field to kick some life into public thinking and get the dormant counties aroused. 

It has been suggested that we forget about a civilian defense program and 
leave it to the National Guard or home guard to take over in the emergency, 
Having served in the National Guard and having two sons currently enlisted in 
it, I assure you that the suggestion is so much tripe. The National Guard or- 
ganization is not capable of doing the job that would have to be done and 
would be of greater service to the country otherwise employed. 

Nor can the emergency be met by setting up quasi-military officials in each 
county to organize the local program and assume command in an emergency. 
He would have to operate under Federal policies and orders regardless of their 
local effectiveness. For example: The U.S. Department of Agriculture is as- 
signed to the job of feeding the people in national emergency. The U.S. Forest 
Service is a department within the USDA—and are notified that their job is 
to help feed the people. Locally, the Forest Service doesn’t own a cow—beef or 
milk—nor plant a row of turnip greens. But they are a first-rate rural fire 
fighting force and are so organized in our Florida Capitol Civil Defense opera- 
tional area plan, regardless of their order from Washington. 

Further, we still like to kid ourselves that we are a democracy and that Mr. 
Average Citizen is still his own boss and has a part in running the country. 
He would grumble about having to support another local Federal agent, he 
would cooperate with that agent just as little as he wanted to, and when the 
emergency hit, he would help his elected sheriff, mayor, commissioners, ete., in- 
earcerate the said agent for the duration of the emergency. I would do it 
myself. 
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In order to get the civil defense program off the ground and moving, the 
public must be aroused at the local level. In view of the prevailing apathy and 
indifference, local public sources are not going to provide the funds because 
there is no demand for funds for civil defense and more demands for other 
purposes than there are funds. : aa 

Someone must “prime the pump.” Once the civil defense program is off the 
ground, it should be at least capable of generating matching funds locally. But, 
in the beginning, the funds must come from elsewhere and this undoubtedly 
must be from a Federal allocation. 

It seems to me that the most constructive thing that Congress could do at 
this point would be to set up funds in some manner that they could bypass 
Battle Creek and regional civil defense offices to reach at least the State level, 
if not the county level, for the employment of local-help to organize civil defense. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. JaAcoss, 
Administrative Civil Defense Assistant. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
CrviL DEFENSE DIVISION, 


Atlanta, Ga., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: With reference to your questionnaire dated 
February 10, 1960, concerning construction of shelters for protection against 
radioactive fallout in the event of a possible enemy attack, we sent to each lo- 
eal civil defense director in the State of Georgia a copy of your questions. 
There were 402 communities represented. Sixty-five answers were received, 
with the following results [questions delted; answers numbered] : 

(1) 8. 

Comment: This is a most difficult survey to make. There seems to be an 
unwillingness that verges on personal embarrassment to report the fact that a 
shelter has been constructed by the family. Indications are that there are a 
good many new homes that are including fallout shelters, and this is evidenced 
by accompanying photograph. (Photograph showing house under construction 
retained in subcommittee files. ) 

(2) 20. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) 4. 

(5) 4. 

(6) Approximately 200 reception centers have been designated ; in most cases 
public buildings; none are stocked with emergency supplies; none provide ade- 
quate fallout protection. Reception centers in Georgia are set up on a 10,000- 
person capacity and these are broken into operational divisions for 2,000 
persons each. 

(7) 1. That some system of matching funds would assist. 

2. That it should be mandatory for new construction and modification of 
existing structures. 

3. Federal should build more model shelters to stimulate interest. 

4. There should be more publicity with regard to the problems we are con- 
fronted with. 

Comment: The above is a general summary of the 65 answers received. These 
answers, including several letters on this subject, are on file at the State civil 
defense office and will be sent to you upon request. In addition, while the 
shelter program has been in operation for some time on the national level, 
the full impact of prototype shelter construction, public information, and dis- 
tribution of literautre is only now reaching the general public. We believe that 
the results are generally good, and many requests for the manuals on shelter 
construction are coming in daily. We hope to continue promotion of this pro- 
gram, and we tend to agree with the answers to the last question. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE J. HEARN, 
Major General, Director. 
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ATLANTA METROPOLITAN AREA OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Atlanta, Ga., February 26, 1960. 
Mr. JAcK GRANTHAM, 
Deputy Director, Georgia State Civil Defense, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DEAR Mk. GRANTHAM: In response to your communication of February 23, 1960, 
for the chairman of the Military Operations Subcommittee of Congress, the 
Honorable Chet Holifield, pertaining to shelters, we are glad to give you the 
following: 

1. We know of only two civil defense home shelters which have actually 
been constructed. One of these is underground and the other was incor. 
porated into a new residence. We know of a few instances where areas jy 
existing residences have been converted to provide reasonably safe shelters. 

2. To our knowledge no public buildings have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout. 

3. We know of no underground structures having a dual civil defenge 
purpose, such as parking garages, etc. 

4. No public schools hereabouts have been modified to provide fallout 
protection. 

5. No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared in this community, 
and we have no knowledge of such preparations in adjacent reception areas, 

6. It is our considered opinion that it will be necessary for the Federa] 
yovernment to construct a sufficient number of shelters for the public to 
see that they are practical. A minimum of redtape as to the location and 
use of the shelters will greatly expedite public acceptance, we believe. 

We hope this is the information desired by Congressman Holifield and his 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

EvLioTtT R. JAcKson, 


STATE OF HAWAII, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, March 17, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD: Physical achievement in the fallout shelter 
program in Hawaii is being stepped up in view of increasing awareness of the 
hazard of nuclear fallout and interest in minimizing it. 

Although we are faced with problems particular to Hawaii, we are making 
progress. 

These problems are: 

1. A majority of the State population resides in areas so close to the 
assumed aiming points for enemy attack that only uniquely massive shelters 
offer any great probability of protection. 

2. Residential basements, so commonly used in effective shelter construe 
tion, are virtually nonexistent in Hawaii where most residences are of single 
wall framed construction with exceptionally large areas of window space. 

3. A large percentage of the population resides in areas where the high 
water table makes construction of submerged shelters difficult. 

4. Local building costs are high. Professional estimates indicate the 
cost of building a federally financed prototype family shelter is over twice 
the maximum sum authorized for such construction. 

In reply to specific questions presented in your letter : 

1. No civil defense home shelters have been constructed in Hawaii. 

2. No public buildings in the State have been modified to provide shield- 
ing from fallout. 

3. Both the State Civil Defense Agency and the Oahu County Civil De 
fense Agency—within those territory Honolulu is located—have well: 
equipped underground control centers of massive construction. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have 
been constructed within the State. 

5. Structural modifications for fallout protection have not been incor 
porated in any of our public schools. 
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6. Under the State operational survival plan, seven evacuation-recreation 
centers have been established on Oahu with combined capacity of 350,000 
people. These centers, located with consideration of distance and prevail- 
ing winds to the target area, will operate as car parks with automobiles 
of evacuees serving as bases for dwellings. 

(a) These centers are not stocked with emergency supplies, but emer- 
gency medical supplies, including first-aid stations and emergency hos- 
pitals are stored in closely adjacent areas. 

(b) Planning conferences between local and Federal officials to es- 
tablish emergency food stockpiles are in progress. These will be located 
to best support reception areas. Numerous small additional reception 
areas are located on neighbor islands. 

Food stocks for initial sustenance for neighbor island shelters are avail- 
able within each area but require early reinforcement by stockpiles not 
now in existence in the event of sustained occupation. 

Mr. Holifield, the matter of minimizing the effects of enemy attack is a matter 
of grave concern to me and officials of our government. 

In an attempt to analyze the factors serving to retard advancement of a sound 
shelter program, a staff study has been prepared by the director of the State 
Civil Defense Agency. This study concludes with specific recommendations re- 
garding action I feel necessary to stimulate the program, including proposed 
action by government to accomplish it. 

I believe that this study presents in analytical detail the situation in Hawaii 
as well as in mainland States. I enclose a copy of the study. (Study retained 
in subcommittee files.) 

Plans for construction of a prototype group shelter in our State are well ad- 
yanced and satisfactory conclusion of this project is anticipated. 

I cannot urge too strongly that action be taken to make available Federal 
funds equal to the actual local cost of a prototype family fallout shelter so that 
this valuable item in the overall shelter program may be included in our local 
effort. 

Maximum Federal funds now available are less than half of the actual cost of 
constructing such a shelter in Hawaii. 

I hope that the statements above, with the enclosed staff study, will adequately 
reply to your inquiries. We count on your efforts, together with those of other 
dedicated officials, to realize accomplishment of a shelter program sufficient to 
provide sadly lacking protection of our State against radioactive fallout. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM F. QUINN, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, Ill., March 14, 1960. 
Hon. CuEet HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOo.iFietp: The State of Illinois is deligated to present 
its views on construction of shelters for protection against radioactive fallout 
for reference use by your subcommittee. Specific answers to your letter of 
February 10, 1960, are contained in the attached survey. Some general views 
follow: 

I am gratified to report that there has been a rising tide of public interest 
in this subject. Moreover, public information media in the State have demon- 
strated considerable support for this vital program. 

Recently, my State civil defense director entered into arrangements with 
State and local homebuilders associations to encourage local builders to con- 
struct prototype shelters. The purpose is to induce homeowners to include such 
Structures in new homes or alter existing dwellings to incorporate them. 

Two top Presidential Awards have already been presented to Illinoisans for 
constructing exceptional home shelters and meeting other OCDM prepared- 
hess criteria. 

Additionally, the Jaycees have launched a pilot project in Illinois wherein 
local chapters have pledged to build at least one fallout shelter in each com- 
munity in order to spur this program and its adoption by homeowners. Also, 
the Amyets and other civie organizations are committing their membership 
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to similar projects. It is too early yet to forecast results of these various volun. 
tary projects but initial reports have been highly encouraging. 

The State of Illinois is proud of its progress in the field of civil defensge. 
Within budgetary limits, it will continue to support the Federal shelter pro. 
gram and the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM N. STRATTON, Governor of Illinois. 


STaTeE or ILLINOIS CIvIL DEFENSE FALLOUT SHELTER SURVEY 


(In response to letter of February 10, 1960, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of House Committee on Government Operations) 


1. About 363 units are reported but we are certain a much larger number 
exist. Unfortunately, many homeowners who have built these civil defense 
units are reluctant to disclose their existence. 

2. About 1,100 units. It is anticipated there will be an additional number 
as funds permit. 

8. The primary control center for Illinois civil defense is located in the base. 
ment of the Museum of Science and Industry, 57th and South Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Development of an alternate control center at one of the following 
sites has been proposed: University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana; Naper-. 
ville, Ill., at an abandoned cave; and at University of Southern Illinois, Carbon- 
dale. Budgetary requests for construction of this center may be made when 
an appropriate site has been completely reviewed and engineering requirements 
established. In the meanwhile, the DuPage County control center at Wheaton, 
has allocated a control room to the northeast Illinois mutual aid area. Avail- 
able as a temporary, alternate State disaster headquarters, this structure has 
been built to withstand 30 pounds per square inch blast overpressure and meets 
OCDM’s rigid control center requirements. 

Additional local centers, proposed or in process to link up with State civil 
defense headquarters, may be located at Waukegan, Joliet, Elgin, Skokie, Wheel- 
ing, Litchfield, Cherry Valley, Park Forest, and Rock Island. 

4. About 320 units. 

5. About 30 units. Special OCDM publications on fallout protection for 
schools are receiving wide distribution in our school districts. In this reference, 
it should be mentioned that a full-time civil defense liaison representative is 
maintained by the superintendent of public instruction, who most diligently 
handles radiological education and civil defense information. 

This State has been a pioneer in the field of radiological monitoring instruc- 
tion and has over 25,000 trained monitors. Under this program, approximately 
1,500 free kits of radiological instruments were distributed and are being used 
for training. Radioactive sources were allocated to 16 designated localities in 
the State. A repair station for radiac instruments is maintained at Statesville 
Prison. St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill., is preparing to calibrate instruments 
as soon as OCDM furnish cesium, now on order. 

Additionally, Illinois Department of Public Health maintains three air stations 
monitoring atmospheric radiation at Springfield, Metropolis, and near Dresden. 
With some 7,300 radiation installations, this State must be constantly on the 
alert against any accidents involving this dangerous material. 

6(a). None at present. Illinois survival plans provide for these centers but 
funds have not been made available by the areas concerned for implementing 
this portion of the plans. 

6(b). No. 

6(c). None presently. It is estimated that, when funds are available, recep 
tion centers required by the Illinois survival plan can be adequately set up on 
short notice and shocked with emergency supplies to accommodate evacuees 
resulting from nuclear attack. 

7. It is believed that incorporation of fallout shelters in existing Federal 
structures, particularly in overpasses on highways built with Federal aid, should 
be accomplished or increased. Construction of fallout shelters with dual-purpose 
use should be encouraged. 

It is urged that FHA mortgage provisions and income tax deductions for 
shelter construction be improved and publicized to the maximum extent possible 
and that homeowners be made aware of these benefits. 

It has been suggested by engineers that added consideration be given to more 
practical designs for home fallout shelters at greater economy to the howeowner 
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and at minimum distraction to his normal living. Some investigation might 
be given to precast, reinforced cementacious plastic basement structures or 
other more economical construction materials which will provide greater tensile 
and compressive strength at less cost. Research in this field by appropriate 
Federal agencies might do much to advance the popularity of public, home and 
industry shelters, particularly if greater economy is effected in building costs. 


STATE oF ILLINOIS, 
CiviL DEFENSE AGENCY, 


Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Representative from California, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In response to a call on March 22 from your 
assistant, Mr. Doug Dahlin, amplifying information on the recent survey and 
letter from Gov. William G. Stratton on “Construction of shelters for protection 
against radioactive fallout” follows: 

General: Data assembled for this survey was secured mainly through sam- 
pling of Illinois’ larger cities and areas. These figures were projected for the 
State as a whole. However, we believe there are many more shelters which 
have been constructed by informed and enthused people and industries which 
are still unreported to this office. 

While it cannot be assured with exactitude that all units mentioned in this 
survey conform to OCDM’s rigid standards, their construction undoubtedly 
would materially assist in casualty reduction. 

Specific : 

1. Three hundred and sixty-three is an approximate conservative figure for 
home shelters. We believe this can realistically be multiplied several times since 
many individuals building home shelters have not advised this or local 
civil defense headquarters of their action. Only this past month, Home Build- 
ers Associations in Illinois have agreed to support the fallout shelter program. 
A number of builders are now actively constructing prototype shelters in new 
dwellings for sales promotion purposes. 

2. About 1,100 units. These are mainly hotels, utility, and industrial build- 
ings which have made some modifications for light fallout shelter. 

8. This is explicit as written. Congressional appropriations could expedite 
this construction. 

4. About 320 units. Chicago alone has about 100 underground structures con- 
sisting of garages, plant facilities, etc., which have already been converted to 
bomb shelters. Some need modifications to meet updated fallout engineering re- 
quirements. The Chicago Tribune and Lakeside Press bomb shelters are only a 
few notable examples of these. 

5. Thirty units represent an estimate of schools which have requested or built 
bomb and/or fallout shelters in basements of existing or new structures. The 
figure is a conservative approximation. 

6. Federal assistance could help this program along. 

7. It is believed that greater publicity given to Federal agency incorporation 
of shelters in their buildings, as well as the actual construction of desired pro- 
totype shelters at Federal expense in Illinois, will attract greater attention and 
urgency to as well as support for the shelter program in this State. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert M. Woopwarp, Director. 


City or Rockrorp, IL.., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. Cuer Hovirte.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: In answer to your letter of February 10, here are the answers to 
your questions: 
1, We have no civil defense home shelters in Rockford. 


2. No public buildings in Rockford have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. 


8. The local civil defense agency has no underground control center. 
4. We have no underground structures with a dual civil defense purpose, 
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5. Our public schools have no structural modifications for fallout protection. 
6. No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared. 
7. At the moment I do not feel in a position to give an opinion on Federal 
policy. 
Yours very truly, 
Ben T. SCHLEICHER, Mayor. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Indianapolis, March 30, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.irietp: This will refer to your letter of February 10, 1960, to 
Governor Handley in which you requested data pertaining to the fallout shelter 
program in Indiana. The Governor has requested that I prepare this reply and 
forward directly to you. 

First, I would like to commend Mr. Leo Hoegh and staff of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization on the excellent work they are doing in this field. 

The shelter program in Indiana is gaining momentum steadily. Negotiations 
are underway for the new State office building, which will be completed in late 
1960 to have fallout protection facilities to house approximately 6,000 people, 
The present State capitol building has been surveyed and has excellent ca- 
pabilities toward fallout protection. The new city-county office building in 
Indianapolis is extremely interested in incorporating shelter facilities. 

Many private institutions are in the process of planning radioactive fallout 
protection for their employees. To mention a few: The Indiana National Bank 
and 20 branch banks in Indianapolis, Ind. The First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Richmond, Ind., is constructing a new building with fallout 
shelter. 

There has been no statewide survey made to determine the number of both 
private and public shelters in Indiana. However, we do feel the people are 
beginning to accept their responsibility in this matter. 

A prototype family fallout shelter was erected in August of 1959 at the Indiana 
State Fairgrounds. This exhibit was manned by the staff of the Indiana De- 
partment of Civil Defense during the 1959 State fair. The public interest this 
created was beyond our highest expectations with over 75,000 interested 
viewers. 

We feel the education of the public is of the utmost importance in civil de- 
fense measures. Vigorous action for a peaceful future will be achieved only 
when frustration and fear in the face of the unknown is no longer prevalent to 
the American people. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. McConneLL, State Director. 


ALLEN CouNTY Civil DEFENSE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. HOLIFIELD: In reply to your letter of February 10, addressed to the 
mayor and referred to this office, we have the following information. Letters 
were sent with a return postal card enclosed, requesting the information you 
wanted. These letters were sent to every building contractor and architect in 
Fort Wayne and Allen County. 

The report back from these people was that there has been no home shelters 
constructed in our area, nor has there been any public building modified to 
provide shielding from fallout. We have at present no underground control 
center, nor has there been any underground structures, having a dual civil 
defense purpose, been constructed in our city. There has been no form of 
structure modification incorporated in any of our public schools to provide 
fallout protection. Up to the present time, there has been no evacuation-recep- 
tion center prepared for the use by evacuees from our city. 
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I feel that the Federal Government should have money available to cities 
that are willing to build fallout protection for their citizens. According to our 
recent survey, it proves that the people are not providing protection from fall- 
out on their own. 

Hoping that this is the necessary information you require. 

Sincerely, 
Capt. Grecor H. Kiva, Director. 


City of Indianapolis, 
Department of Civil Defense and Disaster Relief, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 1, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HOoLirietp: Please excuse the lateness of this reply. Your letter 
was forwarded to me only yesterday. 
I have attached a sheet of answers to the questions in your letter regarding 
civil defense shelter construction. 
If we can be of any additional assistance, please notify me. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES R. Broperick, Director. 


1. Approximately 12. This information is not reflected in building permits 
issued. 

2. None. 

3. No. Control Center is located 20 miles away from city of Indianapolis, in 
Danville, Ind. Structure housing control center is above ground. 

4. No. 

5. No. 

6. Evacuation centers have been established. Centers do not provide protec- 
tion against fallout other than existing structures. No modifications of said 
structures have been attempted. Emergency supplies exist in evacuation centers 
and adjacent surroundings, but none have been stockpiled. 

7. Recently, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization sent a representative 
into our city and proposed the construction of several prototype fallout shelters. 

The suggestions proposed to put shelters in the downtown area which we will 
naturally consider the center of the target area. Our estimation is that this 
would not be a good policy due to the fact that the fallout shelters in this area 
would not be sufficient to withstand the bomb blast, and therefore, for all practi- 
cal purposes, be useless for fallout shelters. Of course, we feel it would all be a 
gamble wherever such shelters were built in a target complex. 

We suggest Federal planning approach the problem from a practical stand- 
point and that such shelters should be developed in the target complex support- 
ing area and be built 20 miles outside the logical target area. 


Iowa Civi~ DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 18, 1960. 

Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CoNGRESSMAN: Your communication of February 10, 1960, relative to 
civil defense and protection from radioactive fallout to Governor Loveless has 
been forwarded to this office for reply. May we take the liberty of replying 
to your questions numerically. 

1. At this time, the known home shelters constructed in Iowa is nine. How- 
ever, undoubtedly there are many more who do not report their action to this 
office. In the past several months, requests received by mail at this office for 
home shelter pamphlets has been tremendous and we have forwarded several 
thousand pamphlets in reply. 

2. Agreements have just been completed for the construction of a 100-person 
shelter in the Veterans Memorial Auditorium in the city of Des Moines, Iowan. 
The Iowa State Fair Board contemplates the construction of a shelter so that 
the visitors to the State fair, numbering over 400,000, may inspect the type of 
shelter necessary for family protection. 

3. Our civil defense agency does not have an underground control center; 
but plans are under consideration. 
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4. To our knowledge, there are no underground structures having a dual civijj 
defense purpose in the State. 

5. As far as we know, no public schools have fallout protection in the form 
of structural modifications. 

6. The Iowa survival plan, developed under the direction and expense of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, calls for the evacuation of six target 
cities, which are populated areas. Since the plan has been prepared, the tech- 
nological advances of guided missiles and the speed of aircraft almost prohibits 
an evacuation of metropolitan areas. Under the survival plan, however, there 
are reception areas in the event time permitted, evacuation is put into effect, 
All reception areas will have an ample stock of emergency supplies, such as food, 
and 200-bed emergency hospitals. Under this plan, several hundred thousand 
people would have protection under ordinary enclosures. 

7. While our experience in the Middle West on the interest of civil defense 
has been stepped up considerably in the last few years, it is our opinion that 
until Congress definitely takes a more realistic view of the importance and 
necessity, the people will not take the subject seriously. 

In the last session of our State legislature, a new civil defense law was en- 
acted and four additional bills were enacted to cover the necessity of continuity 
of government and relocation of government in the event of necessity. We feel 
that our State legislators now are accepting their responsibility and if we could 
enjoy the same confidence from the Congress of the United States, it is our 
opinion the people of Iowa will accept their share of the responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cc. E. “Ben” Fow ter, State Director. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
PoLtK County-City oF Des Mornes, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. CuHetT HOtvirFrie.p, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mayor Reinhold Carlson of Des Moines, Iowa, 
forwarded your letter of February 10, 1960, on shelters to this office for an 
answer. 

. No record, because building permits are not required for basement shelters, 
None. One in the development stage and probably will be constructed. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
. It would undoubtedly help if the U.S. Commission of Education took a 
strong hand in recommending that all future school buildings have fallout shelters 
included in their plans. Locally, there is little or no interest in the board of 
education. 

Respectfully yours, 


TU ON 0 DD 


PuHILie R. WEAVER, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, February 22, 1960. 
Hon. Cuetr HOo.iric.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In reply to your questionnaire of February 
10, 1960, attached hereto, this is to advise that, in general, no large public 
buildings, including schools, or industrial plants, have constructed congregate 
shelters against fallout in the State of Kansas and very little has been done 
toward modifying existing buildings with such shelters in view. Many of our 
schools now being constructed and now on drawing boards do have cleared areas 
in basements and corridors which can be utilized to provide some degree of fall- 
out shelter. 

Hundreds of home shelters have been constructed in the State of Kansas, al- 
though at the present time there is no way of ascertaining the number until 
the Civil Defense Women’s Division has completed issuance of the achievement 
awards and decals to women who qualify under the new national program for 
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having constructed and stocked fallout shelters. This program is underway at 
the present time in the State of Kansas. ; 

Many thousands of homes have been constructed in recent housing develop- 
ments following the single level, ranch type design so popular at the present 
time. For the past 3 years commercial firms have been advertising a package 
concrete shelter with a metal type top for these basementless homes. The 
package price installed is about $550. Literally hundreds of people have in- 
stalled them, probably because of that fact that this State is in the so-called 
tornado belt. We do not have, however, any figures concerning the number. 

My State director of civil defense advises me that in 1955, when the Office 
of Defense Mobilization had to certify an industrial concern for a tax writeoff, 
applications were made for such certification by some large Kansas industries 
to apply toward the construction of congregate shelters. The certification was 
denied. Under the present Federal appropriation for construction of prototype 
shelters, the State of Kansas is participating with the construction of a 1,500 
person shelter in the Kansas City metropolitan area and smaller shelters in 
Topeka, Wichita, and Salina, the other target area cities. 

Trusting this information may be of some general assistance to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE DocKING, Governor. 


Ciry oF KAnsAs City, KANS., 
February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Cnet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: Your letter of February 10 has been received regarding the study 
that is being made on civil defense in the United States by the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations. 

Our answers to your letter are as follows: 

. None. 

. None. 

. No. 

No. 

No. 

. To our knowledge, only on paper. 
. No answer at this time. 

We trust this is the information you need and that it will be of some value 
to you in your study. 

Sincerely yours, 


AAP WON 


Pau. F. Mircuvum, Mayor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


Frankfort, March 25, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. HoLirietp: Reference is made to your letter of February 10, 1960, 
addressed to the Governor and referred to me for reply. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, under the guidance of Gov. 
Leo Hoegh, has been very active in their efforts to educate the public concerning 
the hazards of radioactive fallout. 

The Federal policy has been of definite benefit to civil defense in Kentucky, 
in that it has created an awareness on the part of the citizens of the value of a 
fallout shelter program. However, more positive leadership from the Federal 
level is needed. For example, recently a new Federal Reserve bank was built 
in Louisville without any thought being given to the building of a fallout shelter 
in the lower level of the basement. It is a difficult problem to convince builders 
and senators to follow in theory one line of reasoning and in practice 
another. 

To answer your questions more definitely, I will take them in the order you 
used in your letter. [Questions deleted.] 

1. Twenty-five home shelters have been built in Kentucky. At the present 
time, a basement-type home shelter is being built in the home of Dr. Frank 
Dickey, president of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., by OCDM. This 
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will be used as an example of what can be done by others. It should be pointed 
out, however, that on a much larger scale, personal actions have been taken to 
convert existing basements of private residences into fallout shelters. In many 
instances these shelter areas have been stocked with a 2 weeks’ supply of food 
and water. 

2. None to my knowledge. 

3. The State civil defense agency does not have an underground control 
‘center. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have been 
constructed. 

5. None, however, in several schools of modern one-floor construction, pro- 
visions have been made to utilize the basements of residences and stores in 
the school’s immediate area for fallout protection. 

6. Ninety of Kentucky’s counties are preparing evacuation-reception centers. 
These include schools, churches, and public buildings. They are not being 
stocked with emergency supplies, due to lack of finances. The degree of pro 
tection from radioactive fallout varies considerably in the different counties, 

7. If the Federal policy was changed to show more definite and positive 
leadership, by requiring all new Federal buildings to include adequate fall. 
out protection in their plans and to require the addition of fallout shelters 
in existing Federal buildings, at least to the extent of providing protection to 
their occupants. There is no question that the biggest deterrent to an effective 
statewide shelter program stems from a lack of financing. Individual coun- 
ties normally are not financially able to acquire the services of a competent full- 
time civil defense director and as a result no local leadership is available. In 
many cases, with adequate financing (possibly under Public Law 85-606 appro- 
priations) the entire preparedness program in the State would be greatly de 
veloped. Except for a few strong counties and metropolitan centers where some 
local financing exists, the only major organized incentive being given a fall- 
out shelter program is through the activity of the civil defense adult educa- 
tion program, and in this instance, the emphasis is on individual preparedness 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArtTHor Y. Lioyp, 
Major General, Kentucky National Guard, 
The Adjutant General. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
Covington, Ky., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOvLiFIeLpD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sire: In reply to yours of 10th instant regarding what influence the 
Federal policy on civil defense has had on our city. In this letter you pro 
pounded seven questions which I will attempt to answer before making any 
comment. [Questions deleted. ] 

1. We have no knowledge of any civil defense home shelters being con- 
structed in our city. This information would be reflected in our building 
permits. 

2. No public buildings in our city have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. 

3. Our civil defense agency does not have an underground control center. 

4. We have no underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose. 

5. To the best of my knowledge, there have been no structural modifica- 
tions in our public schools to protect against fallout. 

6. The only centers so provided are in connection with our State civil 
defense setup. I know that these centers are not provided with adequate 
protection against radioactive fallout and doubt if they are stocked with 
emergency supplies. I have no knowledge of how many people they will 
protect. 

7. I am of the opinion that no change in Federal policy at the moment 
is necessary to achieve greater fallout protection. It seems that matters 
are more of a local nature. We could, however, be supplied with more 
information regarding the means and necessity of providing this protection 
from this point and conduct the publicity campaign in our own areas t0 
promote adequate facilities. Some Federal aid in the matter of engineering 
would be of great help. Of course, Federal financial aid would also be of 
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assistance but the financial problem is as acute on the national level as it is 
on a local level. 

I am very sorry that most of the answers to these questions are in the nega- 
tive. Our people, like most others, do not view the problem with as much 
alarm as the gravity of the situation merits. 

We can only achieve the ends that your committee is seeking by a prolonged 
program of education and only hope that it will not be too late. I would appre- 
ciate any information you can furnish me in regard to this matter. 

Assuring you of my own full cooperation and apologizing for conditions as 
they now exist, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. MOLONEY, Mayor. 


LOUISIANA CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY, 
New Orleans, La., March 3, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Reference is made to your letter of February 
10, 1960, addressed to the Governor of Louisiana, requesting advice as to the 
influence felt in the State of Louisiana as a result of the national policy and 
plans for the construction of shelters for protection against radioactive fallout 
in the event of a possible enemy attack. 

The information desired by the subcommittee is furnished in the form of a 
general statement as to the influence the Federal policy has had on civil defense 
in Louisiana, followed by answers to specific questions. 

A brief reference to special local conditions of geography which affect the 
shelter construction is necessary for an understanding of the shelter problem. 
The portion of the State bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and for about a hundred 
miles inland is low. The city of New Orleans is very thickly populated and is 
5 feet below sea level. Underground basements in houses are practically non- 
existent. It is practically impossible to improvise fallout shelters in this area of 
the storm cellar type which can be constructed in many parts of the country 
wheer soil and drainage conditions are favorable. Home building lots in this 
area are small and space does not exist for the construction of above-ground 
shelters in many of the homes. 

The Federal policy governing shelter is published in annex 10 of the national 
plan. It provides for a program of information and education as to the need 
for shelter, a survey of the existing fallout protection available, a study of 
shelter design and a program of construction of fallout shelters. The program 
of information and education has been carried out by newspaper releases, radio 
and television announcements, and by distribution of civil defense publications. 
It has received publicity through the public school system in conjunction with 
the distribution of radiological instruments and radiological courses of instruc- 
tion being given throughout the State. There has been considerable activity in 
the survey of existing improvised shelter. However, although the shelter pro- 
gram has the support of the State and local governments and the public, there 
has been little activity to carry out research or construction because of the lack 
of funds. 

As for the construction of prototype family fallout shelters in the State, two 
cities, Lake Charles and Alexandria, have arrived at a point in negotiation with 
the Federal Government that they may be counted. The city of New Orleans 
has also forwarded a project proposal for a family fallout shelter. 

No public buildings in this State have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. However, the city of New Orleans is negotiating for the conver- 
sion of a basement in the city hall for this purpose. 

The Louisiana Civil Defense Agency does not have an underground control 
center. The city of New Orleans has an approved project for the construction 
of an underground control center at a cost of $375,000. The State plans to build 
an underground control center when funds are available. 

No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have been 
constructed. 

No structural modifications have been incorporated in public schools. 

Evacuation reception centers have been planned for all parishes in the State 
of Louisiana which have been designated as reception parishes. In many cases, 
quotas of evacuees have been assigned to reception centers averaging in num- 
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bers the same as the population of the parish they serve. The reception centers 
are not stocked with emergency supplies and no special construction or shelter 
has been provided. 

The average citizen is not in a position to judge whether the country is about 
to receive a nuclear attack or whether he really needs a shelter. The nop. 
military defensive action in cast of a nuclear attack will involve a combination 
of evacuation and shelter. In case of a large scale evacuation, reception parishes 
will need to provide shelter for approximately double their population. To get 
money to construct shelters from the parishes or the State at this time is not 
feasible. In general, the average citizen looks to the Government for defenge 
whether military or civil. The threat of a nuclear attack appears to be one we 
must live with for a long time. If the threat is real, the nonmilitary defense 
should get more financial support. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND F. HuFFt, 
Major General, State Director, 


THE City oF BATON ROUGE 
AND PARISH OF EAST BATON ROUGE, 
Baton Rouge, La., March 4, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Howirietp: The following are answers to the questions you sub 
mitted in your letter of February 10, concerning the construction of shelters for 
protection against radioactive fallout in connection with the Civil Defense pro 
gram in our city: 

1. None. City-parish ordinance requires the building permits for such 
construction be obtained (none have been). 

2. None. 

3. We do not have an underground controi center. 

4. We have no underground structures with dual civil defense purpose. 

5. Fallout protection in the form of structural modifications have not 
been incorporated in any of our sehools. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been selected for use by evacuees 
from this city in the event of emergency. However, such centers have been 
selected on the basis of existing facilities which would provide nominal 
fallout shelter capabilities. They are not stocked with emergency supplies. 
It is estimated that these facilities could only contain about 48,000 people. 
The protection afforded to them is highly questionable. 

7. Federal policies should clearly define a program for protecting the 
local people. If this policy and program is the use of shelters as opposed 
to evacuation, then I feel the Congress should provide financial assistance, 
not only in the construction of fallout shelters but also to provide match- 
ing funds to share the cost of State and local expenses in the operation 
and maintenance of an adequate civil defense program. 

Allow me to suggest that a statement of policy has been adopted by the Amer 
ican Municipal Association relating to civil defense, which is comprehensive in 
nature and represents the thinking of a large number of municipal officials. A 
copy of this can be obtained by writing Mr. Patrick Healy, executive director, 
American Municipal Association, 1612 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

Sincerely yours, 

JoHN CHRISTIAN, Mayor-President. 


Ciry oF NEW ORLEANS, 
February 22, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLiriexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HOoLiFIELD: In answering your communication of Feb 
ruary 10 requesting a summary of the influence the Federal fallout shelter 
policy has had in our local civil defense, it is important that a brief picture of 
our geographic and geologic situation should be emphasized. 

As you undoubtedly know, New Orleans is located between the Mississippi 
River and Lake Pontchartrain with the majority of the population concentrated 
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in what could be described as an oval, with its axis extending northeast and 
southwest, within an area of approximately 300 square miles. 

If we refer to the area of damage of the hydrogen bomb, having a burst 
equivalent to 10 million tons of TNT, by including the A, B, and C rings we 
find that approximately the same area is affected by a single burst. This is 
prought out to indicate why the basic principle developed in the metropolitan 
area survival plan was that of evacuation; particularly when we understand 
the especially high water table in the entire area which practically denies the 
possibility of going underground for shelter, either from fallout or the burst 
effect. However, I shall answer your questions paragraph by paragraph. 

1. Although the news media for a good many months have been full of 
information concerning the construction of protection from fallout, the 
actual Federal policy on fallout shelter, accompanied by the information 
as to recommended types, was not received until the middle of November 
1959. Therefore, there has been insufficient time to determine how much 
influence this will actually have on the population. During the last few 
years there have been very few protective shelters constructed by indi- 
viduals at their residences. This number is insignificant. I also wish to 
bring out the fact that the types of shelter recommended under the 
Federal policy are unsuited to this type of country, as previously brought 
out. 

2. At the present time there are no public buildings in this city which 
have been modified to provide shelter from fallout; although a survey is in 
the process and plans are being prepared for an 80-man fallout shelter in 
the city hall of the civic center. As soon as any information on fallout 
has been received it has been distributed to architects and construction 
companies throughout the city. Unfortunately, the new post office building, 
which is now under construction, had reached a state in its planning 
which prevented inclusion of fallout protection. Under the existing Federal 
policy of all Federal construction under the fiscal year budget of 1960 and 
subsequent years will include such provisions. 

3. The Civil Defense Control Center, which has been utilized up to the 
present time, is located in the basement of the criminal courts building, 
is partially underground, and has served its purpose admirably in the train- 
ing of staff personnel and during the natural disasters, which have for- 
tunately been of short duration. The communication facilities with re- 
spect to the national warning system, warning point, the city siren alert 
system, the bell and light system and the Muzak outlets; some 12 radio 
nets, adequate landlines and teletype facilities, are fully developed and 
operational. However, for man-made disasters requiring the housing of 
personnel for any appreciable length of time it is totally inadequate. A 
new control center construction project is well along in its planning stage 
and we are now awaiting the final approval by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization prior to beginning actual construction. A total of 
$375,000 is the estimate, of which matching funds of $175,000 have been 
allocated both by OCDM and local government. When completed (which 
we hope will be in the fall of 1960), this emergency control center will 
meet every requirement of OCDM. 

4. As brought out before, the number of basements in residences is 
negligible; and even in the newer buildings in the business section, while 
basements exist, they are mainly for utility purposes and would afford 
little shelter. A large project is in the planning stage for the building of 
a new international trade mart, and it is believed that there is the pos- 
sibility of inclusion of an underground garage which, of course, could serve 
a dual purpose. 

5. With regard to public schools, no structural modifications have been 
made to date for the inclusion of fallout protection. The school author- 
ities, architects, and engineers have been furnished with all the necessary 
information to include fallout shelter in plans for future schools. 

6. The parishes (counties) which have been assigned as the reception centers 
for New Orleans evacuees have been designated in the comprehensive plan for 
the actual reception, registration and care of the evacuees. This plan is now 
in a state of implementation. Inasmuch as these reception parishes fall under 
the control of the State Civil Defense Agency, we do not have specific informa- 
tion on this subject; however, specific provisions for fallout shelter and/or 
emergency supplies do not exist in these reception areas. With regard to the 
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eonstruction of fallout protection in the reception areas, it is difficult to picture 
how a rural community could be made to feel the necessity for such construction, 
when it is realized that, in order to be effective from the New Orleans point of 
view, this shelter must house perhaps three times the normal population of the 
rural community. Local funds in such areas, generally speaking, are nonexist- 
ent Therefore, the financing of any such shelters would have to be practically 
entirely by Federal and State funds. 

7. The question raised by the present forceful emphasis placed on fallout 
protection, is touched upon with some hesitancy. It has undoubtedly raised 
in the minds of a considerable percentage of the population, a false sense of 
security since the average citizen does not differentiate between protection from 
the burst—thermal effects—fallout. We have spent much effort attempting to 
indoctrinate the citizenry with the necessity for evacuation and feel that to some 
extent the present stress on fallout protection is decreasing the evacuation 
acceptancy. 

I do not wish to give the impression that we are belittling the national fallout 
protection policy. We still feel, in spite of the perspective of reduced warning 
time, that our main hope for the survival of our population lies in evacuation, 
Therefore, we feel that greater emphasis should be placed on the necessity for 
an effective fallout shelter program in the reception areas. 

Hope this information serves your purpose. 

Sincerely, 
DELEsSSEPS S. MORRISON, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF MAINE CIvIL DEFENSE AND PUBLIC SAFETY, 
Augusta, Maine, March 14, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Governor Reed has requested this office pre 
pare a reply to your letter of February 10, 1960. I am happy to do so. 

The national policy on shelter was announced by the Federal Government on 
May 7, 1958. The six action elements announced in the policy were specific and 
clear and appeared to reflect the best thinking of qualified individuals throughout 
the Nation in the matter of radiation protection. At the 1958 fall meeting of the 
National Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors, the policy 
was discussed thoroughly. The State directors were all agreed that this was 
the correct approach to the problem. 

This State has been as aggressive as possible over the past 31% years in getting 
radiological information to the public. We are convinced our efforts are second 
only to California in the Nation. To accomplish this mission, we have relied 
heavily on the efforts of a dedicated college professor, Dr. Karl Woodcock by 
name, head of the department of physics at Bates College in Auburn, Maine. 
Two months each summer since, and beginning with, 1956, Dr. Woodcock has 
devoted full time to this instruction program. Protective measure (shelter) 
were included in this program. 

When the national shelter program was promulgated in 1958 and distributed 
throughout this State, an additional impetus was provided to our efforts. When 
Governor Rockefeller announced the policy of New York State sometime last 
summer, to the effect that radiation shelter provisions would be incorporated by 
State law in all buildings, new and old, the State of Maine received an additional 
impetus to our program. In fact, an editorial from Life Magazine dated July 
20, 1959, copy attached, was reproduced and transmitted to every legislator, 
head of State and local government, county and local civil defense directors and 
special advisory groups. The resultts were outstanding. Interest was at a 
high pitch through the summer and fall of last year and is still continuing. 

However, the translation of public interest to actual physical results on the 
ground is another matter. Especially so, where the expenditure of money is 
involved. People in the State of Maine are not generally well off financially. 

Now, to answer specifically the questions you have raised. 

Question No. 1. Reference number of home shelters in the State of Maine: 
I am not trying to evade the issue when I say this is a most difficult question to 
answer. I have three pictures of one shelter constructed in Boothbay Harbor 
recently, in various stages of completion. When the family was first contacted, 
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the female member of the family insisted that this was a shelter for use in 
hurricanes only, and not for enemy bomb or missile action. In such cases, there 
has appeared to be some shame attached to a direct answer. It is possible there 
could be a reluctance to accept the possible additional taxation from increased 
property valuation. Other cases of known construction have indicated the 
family did not relish the thoughts of a flood of neighbors coming into their 
shelter under emergency conditions. My guess is that there are possibly 100 
formal shelters built in this State. There are probably several hundred of an 
informal type where some basement preparation has been accomplished with 
sand bags available to cover basement windows. Several hundred individuals 
have requested information on the design characteristics and costs of home 
shelters. These questions have been answered by handout material received 
from OCDM, and such material is available in 16 county headquarters and some 
531 local government headquarters. 

Question No. 2. Reference Public building modified: No public buildings, 
Federal, State, county, or local governments have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout as far as we know. 

Question No. 3. Reference underground control centers: For the past three 
State legislative sessions (6 years) the State Appropriations Committee has not 
approved the request of this agency for funds to develop an underground 
control center. This, despite the fact that the Federal Government provides 
financial assistance on a 50-50 basis and so indicated in the request for funds. 
For some States, such as Maine, it may be necessary to offer greater Federal 
assistance by perhaps a 75-25 matching fund provision. Governor Hoegh 
would need some legislation to accomplish this, I believe, The $1 million of 
Federal funds set aside out of the present $10 million available for matching 
funds would probably not go very far on the 75-25 basis. I doubt if even this 
inducement would change the attitude of certain State governments. This 
State has been most liberal in providing funds, and in the 1961 session (bi- 
ennium) there is a good possibility funds for this purpose will be provided. The 
State has provided funds to one county (Cumberland) on a 25 percent State, 
25 percent county, 50 percent Federal basis for the construction of an under- 
ground control center for the Cumberland civil defense county staff at South 
Windham, Maine. Six bids were received recently, three of which were below 
our cost estimates. Federal (OCDM) approval has been received for this de- 
velopment to cost $149,500. This is the only such project in New England, to 
the best of our knowledge. 

Question No. 4. Reference dual-purpose underground structures: None, to the 
best of our knowledge. 

Question No. 5. Reference structural modifications for radiation protection 
in our public schools: None. To the best of our knowledge. Five superin- 
tendents from school districts have visited this office in the past 2 weeks on 
this subject. Those district schools contemplating expansion in the next year 
have been most interested. Four or five towns are involved, and local funds 
must be provided at town meetings currently in session. The question has 
arisen as to percentage support. This latter point is a matter your subcommittee 
could well investigate. School construction subsidies allow a percentage of 
Federal support, which I believe is greater than that available to OCDM (Gov- 
ernor Hoegh). 

Question No. 6. Reference evacuation—Reception centers: None have been 
completed to date. One project, our first, has been approved for a development 
in Lewiston for the Salvation Army. At this point, another problem has de- 
veloped. The Davis-Bacon Act has been introduced and at this moment OCDM 
is attempting to have some of the labor provisions of the act excluded up to 
$2,000 of the labor portion of the project. Small contractors shy away from 
any project which involves labor scales of the magnitude required under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The pay scales in this State are much below the union labor 
quotations for use on Federal projects. At present, our policy has been to 
hot accept any Federal assistance in the field of our effort. Accordingly, with- 
out Federal assistance with funds, the cost reverts to the community on a 100- 
percent basis. Generally, the problem is of this nature: Carpenters, $3.75 per 
hour where normally they work for $2 or $2.25 per hour; electricians, $4 per 
hour where normally they work for $2.50 or $2.75 per hour. No contractor of 
the scope of activity available in this State can stand the up-and-down pay 
scale policy. Your subcommittee might look into this matter. Whether the 
Davis-Bacon Act is constitutional or not is aside from the point. The fact 
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remains, we are confronted with a hopeless series of mitigating circumstances, 
Russia is probably ahead of the United States in the field of shelter provisions, 
as well as in other fields of development. 

That completes the specific answers to six questions. 

Question No. 7. General in nature: Until the Federal Government fully admits 
its responsibility in the field of civil and defense mobilization, it is extremely 
difficult for us here in the grassroots State and local levels of government to 
get much more than a similar “lip service.” 

Governor Hoegh, as Director of OCDM, has distinguished himself as an out- 
standing public servant dedicated to assist the States in a most difficult effort, 
The Federal Government passed Public Law 85-606 2 years ago, but for some 
reason an insignificant $12 million to implement has been denied by the Con. 
gress. This for two supplemental and two regular sessions. During the period 
July 1958 to July 1959, Governor Hoegh managed to hold qualified help in each 
State on the planning project practically singlehanded. This State has not 
recovered from the loss of the project staff ended June 30, 1959, and will never 
recover. Governor Hoegh knew this and did everything humanly possible to 
prevent the loss. The eight members this State engaged on the project are now 
all scattered. Two remain from the benevolence of an able Governor who pro- 
vided funds from a contingent account good until July 1960. 

Every new Federal construction project should require shelter provisions to 
be incorporated in the project. This is especially true for armories, post office 
buildings, hospitals, et cetera. Federal support for public schools must require 
shelter provisions in every new project or in every expansion of an old project, 
Governor Hoegh needs the full help of the Congress in support of his programs, 
He has a good program. Every program and action he has engaged in makes 
good sound sense. This includes the shelter program, the rural program, the 
home protection awards program, as well as the annexes now being prepared to 
support the national plan. When the Federal Government begins to give honest 
support to Governor Hoegh, then State directors can look for full support from 
State government. Until then each State has a problem. 

To be more specific regarding necessary changes in Federal policy—or action, 
rather, since a policy which is not implemented will have little if any effect on 
public attitudes—a firm requirement, without exception, that all Federal or 
federally financed buildings, public or private, must have at least minimal clearly 
marked shelter areas as the primary need. This would give meaning to the 
OCDM’s national shelter policy in a way that no amount of print on paper or 
words and pictures on radio or TV could, because it would show that the Fed- 
eral Government actually believes that such protection is necessary, as it says it 
is. 
Questions hard to answer for grassroots-thinking Americans: Why do we 
spend $1 million each day to store grains in a consolidated location in the West 
where a few well-placed bombs will obliterate 3 years of our national food 
supply when storage could be accomplished in each State at no charge under 
proper packaging; why does the Federal Government fail to implement Public 
Law 85-606 for a $10 million or $12 million cost included in an independent 
offices appropriation bill of $5 billion plus; why expect States to lead when 
leadership is or should be a function of Federal Government? 

These are difficult questions to answer. Governor Hoegh needs real honest 
help and support. I believe he is not getting it. Until he does, the questions re 
main unanswered, and also provide moral support for our prime antagonist. 

I have attached a copy of a previous letter pointing out the gratitude of one 
State director for your past support. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER H. KENNETT, 
State Director. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., February 26, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Srr: Your questionnaire relating to civil defense addressed to our mayor 
has been referred to this office for reply. 
1. To the best of our knowledge, no home shelters have been constructed 
within the city of Annapolis. No building permits for such construction 
have been issued within the past 5 years. 
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2. To the best of our knowledge, no public buildings have been modified 
as shelters against fallout. 

8. In the Anne Arundel County Courthouse, located within the corporate 
limits of this city, a civil defense control center has been established on the 
ground floor level of the building. At its location in the building, however, 
it is fully below the ground level. 

4. No underground structures relating to civil defense purposes have 
been constructed. 

5. To the best of our knowledge, there have been no modifications, struc- 
tural or otherwise, built into any of the local public schools. 

6. The city of Annapolis has no knowledge, official or otherwise, of any 
evacuation-reception centers within the city. 

7. It is our opinion that the flow of information from Federal agencies 
relating to civil defense is broken before it reaches the municipal level. 
The writer has filled the position of city engineer for almost 5 years and 
has never been contacted or received any directions from civil defense au- 
thorities at the county level. There have been infrequent civil defense 
tests during this time period, but no assignments have been made for any 
equipment or forces within the jurisdiction of our department. 

It is our personal opinion that if a real danger exists, then some form of 
programing should be recommended in such manner as to reach our municipal 
level. If an emergency should develop here either in the form of local disaster 
or requiring the reception of evacuees from a disaster area, there is no plan 
making use of our municipal facilities or forces to meet it. 

We trust that this information will be of some use to your committee. We 
shall be happy to supplement the above information if requested to do so. 

Very truly yours, 

J. M. AxEetRop, City Engineer. 


CiviL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Baltimore, Md., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. CuetT HOLIFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10, 1960, addressed 
to Hon. J. Harold Grady, mayor of Baltimore, has been referred to this office 
for reply. 

1. None (the first building permit issued for a shelter February 29, 1960). 
Building permits are not necessarily obtained when shelters are constructed 
on a do-it-yourself basis. This office has had at least 150 requests for 
literature pertaining to home shelters. 

2. One—the Social Security Building in the metropolitan area. 

8. Yes—in addition to the present underground control center, this office 
has planned and has submitted a proposal for a new control center located 
well outside of the metropolitan area. The present control center, although 
strongly constructed and underground, has certain limitations due to its 
location and size. It was constructed without the aid of Federal funds 
in 1951. 

4. None—this office has proposed to OCDM that a prototype shelter be 
constructed in the new civic center which is being planned by the city of 
Baltimore. If this project is approved, this shelter would provide fallout 
protection for approximately 3,000 persons. 

5. None. 

6. (a) Yes—this office, with the cooperation of surrounding counties, 
has a complete evacuation plan including reception center areas. 

(b) No—these areas do not provide protection against radioactive fallout 
except in the cellars of residential and other buildings to which evacuees 
would be directed. 

(c) Our stockpile warehouses are accessible to all evacuation centers. 
They are stockpiled with emergency supplies except food items. 

(d) The planned reception centers will accommodate 600,000 persons. 

7. (a) The endorsement by the 86th Congress of a tax deduction pro- 
gram for home shelters on a 4 year amortization basis. 

(b) That the Federal Government use its power and prestige to influence 
the several States and their political subdivisions that fallout shelters are mm 
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effect like fire extinguishers and should not be subject of additional tay 
assessment to the home owner. 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR L. SHREVE, 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Retired), Director. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
CiIviL DEFENSE AGENCY, 
Natick, Mass., March 14, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter addressed to Governor Furcolo of Massa. 
chusetts with reference to the construction of civil defense fallout shelters has 
been referred to this agency for reply direct. 

I shall answer your questions by number as they were listed in your letter of 
inquiry. 

1. The answer to this question must be an estimate. I should say approxi- 
mately 45. 

2. Some industrial concerns are making plans to incorporate some form of 
shielding protection within their structures. The First National Bank of Boston 
is building an underground structure in Pepperell (considered to be outside of 
the critical target zone) for preservation of its records. It is understood that 
space will be leased to other banks when the building is completed. 

38. Not at this time. However, it is planned to build an underground control 
center for this agency during the current year. 

4. None to my knowledge. 

5. None to my knowledge. 

6. None in Massachusetts. I have heard of none in other States. 

7. Incentive should be provided for the construction of shelters in homes by 
legislation, both at Federal and State level, to make such construction tax 
exempt. Long term loans at low interest rates would do much to stimulate 
home shelter construction. 

There have also been constructed in Massachusetts two prototype model 
shelters, one in Wilbraham and the other in Hyannis, for the purpose of public 
education. In both cases land and funds were donated by local people. Con- 
struction was based upon the plans and specifications contained in Technical 
Bulletin 5-3, a publication of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Efforts are being made by this agency to promote the building of others through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. DEVLIN, Director. 


City OF SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. CHetT HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your letter of February 10, 1960, I wish to 
advise you in reply to the questions enumerated. 

1. To our knowledge no home shelters have been constructed up to the present 
time, however, many of the family fallout shelter booklets have been issued, 
several of these to contractors. Some of these contractors were bidding on 
shelters for private homes in suburban communities. 

2. Public buildings have not as yet been modified to provide shielding from 
fallout. A number of buildings, because of their construction, would provide 
means for fallout protection, particularly in basements. 

3. Until recently the local civil defense agency had an underground contre 
center in private building approximately 20 feet below ground. It was neces 
sary to move from this location and plans have now been made to relocate 
this center in a city owned building. It will not, however, provide the protec 
tion afforded at the previous location, but should provide a shelter from fallov’ 

4. The only structure that has been erected has been at Smith & Wesson, Ine. 
Following the war they developed underground facilities for the continuan@ 
of underground manufacturing, in case of emergency. 
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5. No structural modification has been incorporated as yet in any of the pub- 
lic schools to provide protection against fallout. However, some of the schools 
are so constructed that a degree of protection would be afforded. 

6. I believe some effort should be made to provide some fiscal assistance to 
the residents of these communities close to and effected by military installations. 
Obviously the cost of private shelter protection increases as location gets closer 
to probable ground zero. I appreciate the fact that under present planning, 
evacuation is called for. We do not however have any assurance that there will 
be time to evacuate. Many homeowners are not in a position financially to 
cope with this serious problem. Therefore, it seems apparent that they will 
have to receive assistance to provide as good a protection as possible for their 
families. 

It seems taht one of the greatest contributions which could be made to im- 
press on the people the need for them to help themselves in the face of a 
possible emergency, is for the President to make an address over combined 
communications facilities. He should devote it exclusively to civil defense and 
impress on the people the need for seriously solving the problems of a family 
fallout shelter. Also, how vitally important it is to develop civil defense in all 
of its facets, as a deterrent to war. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. O'Connor, Jr., Mayor. 


Ciry oF WorcESTER, MASs., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Cnet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10, 1960, regarding a study of 
civil defense in the United States, asked seven questions. I am happy to supply 
the following answers: 

Answer to question No. 1: None. 

Answer to question No. 2: None. 

Answer to question No. 3. No. 

Answer to question No. 4. No. 

Answer to question No. 5: No. 

Answer to question No. 6: Yes, reception centers have been designated. 
Reception centers do not provide protection against radioactive fallout. 
Reception centers are not stocked with emergency supplies other than 200- 
bed emergency hospitals. Reception centers will accommodate 200,500 per- 
sons as follows: 
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Answer to question No. 7: That the Congress immediately establish the 
fact that a definite need exists for fallout shelters based on current intelli- 
gence reports. 

That immediate legislation be enacted to carry out an intensive and ade- 
quate shelter program throughout the country, its territories and possessions. 

That the Congress provide the necessary funds and authorize and direct 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization as the agency to carry out to a 
Successful conclusion this important project which involves the population. 

That the Congress enact legislation which will impose restrictions on all 
projects involving Federal funds and Government contracts requiring the 
building of underground structures under or adjacent to expressways. 
Such structures could be used as congregate shelters against radioactive 
fallout and if necessary underground garages. 
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Government contracts awarded to manufacturers should require the ra 
cipient to provide adequate shelters for their employees and make such 
shelters available to the general public. 

The department of civil defense and I as mayor of the city of Worcester are 
not unmindful that the time is not too far distant when warning time will be 
next to nothing in a missile era. Current planning assumptions indicate we may 
expect a one-half hour warning time only, once intercontinental missiles 
(ICBM’s) and intermediate range ballistic missiles (IRBM’s) become opera- 
tional. 

If continuity of Government is important in the postattack period, so too ig 
“continuity of business and industry.” The department of civil defense in the 
city of Worcester has inaugurated a program to encourage business and industry 
to make preparations in security, mutual aid, and fallout shelter protection to 
assure continuity of business and industry. 

To further the efforts of an adequate civil defense, a pilot study was conducted 
to establish a method of determining Worcester’s available and needed shelter 
facilities in a selected section of the city comprising 570 acres, and containing 
6,625 families with a total population of 26,500. More than 200,000 pamphlets 
on fallout shelters, home preparedness instructions, and warning signals have 
been distributed through parochial and public schoolchildren, industry, hospitals, 
and civic organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 

JAMES D. O'BRIEN, Mayor. 


CiTy or DeErro!t, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CuHet HOvirFIerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This is in reply to your letter of February 10 to Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani requesting certain information regarding the civil defense program in 
Detroit. 

Replying to the questions as enumerated in your letter : 

1. We have no way of knowing how many home shelters have been built 
in Detroit. Our building code requires a permit (at a very nominal cost), 
but we feel that the do-it-yourself aspect of the program results in many 
of the shelters being built without a permit. 

However, an average of about 10 telephone requests per day for the booklet, 
“The Family Fallout Shelter,” would indicate that there is considerable 
interest in the subject. 

2. We have no record of physical modification to buildings to provide 
fallout protection. However, many requests have been received for inspec- 
tions of buildings to designate the best existing protection from fallout. 

3. Yes; 12,000 square feet of control center below ground, and an equal 
amount of space above ground for administrative activity. The building 
was specially constructed for civil defense at a cost of approximately 
$315,000, one-third of which was paid by the Federal Government. 

4, Several underground parking garages have been built in recent years, 
but they were not designed, or originally intended, for dual-purpose use. 
Incorporating shelter features was considered at the time, but the additional 
cost was considered prohibitive. 

5. Actual modification has not been made to any existing schools. How- 
ever, there are 15 new schools on the drawing boards and fallout protection 
is being seriously considered in their design. 

6. Approximately 300 evacuation-reception centers have been designated 
in southeastern Michigan to receive approximately 3 million persons in the 
event of evacuation. These centers would provide no more than ordinary 
protection against fallout, and to our knowledge no special provisions have 
been made to stock emergency supplies, other than the medical supplies 
stockpiled by the Federal Government. 

7. The OCDM policy with respect to promoting fallout shelters seems to 
be well directed and as adequate as possible within their budgetary limita- 
tions. However, it is our opinion that a policy which requires homeowners, 
business places, and local government to build shelters at their own expense 
will never provide adequate shelter for even the majority of the people. 

Most of the people will not build home shelters and a large number 
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eannot build them. The latter do not have the money; they do not own 
their homes; and landlords will not build shelters for them unless compelled 
to do so. 

Likewise, most local governments will never spend money to build shelters ; 
and, besides, local government in a reception area will not build shelters 
to protect evacuees from target areas against fallout. 

The present OCDM policy may be as good as possible under present 
circumstances, but it will fall far short of ever providing for fallout pro- 
tection for the Nation as a whole. 

A voluntary shelter-building program will not provide adequate shelter, 
so, if shelter is necessary to survival, there should be a different approach. 
It looks, now, as though the echelon of government that is most aware of 
the imminence of the threat, and most responsible for the survival of the 
Nation, will have to do the job. 

This indicates a Federal shelter-building program throughout the country. 
It will be very costly, but its cost must be weighed against the necessity for 
shelter and how much is worth spending to save the Nation. 

On the subject of how the rational civil defense program affects our city: 
Detroit has for many years supported civil defense to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars per year, because the city feels a responsibility to 
protect its people. However, other cities in this area are doing little or nothing 
about civil defense, yet they are participating in the matching fund and surplus 
property programs. 

Whether they lag in civil defense because they do not believe in it, or because 
they think that what Detroit does will help their people, too, we do not know. 
But it is quite evident that Detroit is carrying a disproportionate share of the 
civil defense cost in this area. 

Perhaps the answer lies in having the Federal Government contribute to 
the administrative cost of civil defense. This would help considerably, but it 
would not create civil defense in cities that so far have not seen fit to appropriate 
anything. 

It — be that more firm direction by Federal authorities, supported by finan- 
cial aid, is what is needed. But, at any rate, something is needed to get civil 
defense into every community. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on these matters. 

Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM BRINKMAN, Assistant Director. 


Kent County Crvit DEFENsE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10, 1960, addressed to 
the mayor of Grand Rapids, has been referred to the writer for answer. 
[Questions deleted. ] 

1. The records of the building inspector’s office do not indicate how 
many shelters have been built in Grand Rapids. As regards home shelters, 
we have had many requests for the shelter booklet, by phone and by personal 
call, at the Office of Civil Defense. Many people, when asking for the shelter 
booklets, have advised us they were going to build home shelters. We are 
advised by various people that a certain percentage of the new homes that 
are being built have shelters in them. Within the past week, a local 
attorney requested a shelter booklet, and advised that he was going to 
construct a shelter in his home that would house 12 people. We have 
a pamphlet rack in the city hall and one in the county building, where 
hundreds of shelter pamphlets have been distributed. Based on our expe- 
rience, we would say that a fair number of people are constructing home 
shelters. A prototype shelter will shortly be constructed in the city of 
Grand Rapids, and we feel sure that this project will add impetus to home 
shelter construction in this community. 

2. In the atomic era, we made a shelter survey in the Grand Rapids 
downtown area, of all buildings of any consequence. As a result of this 
survey, we found that we had 32 buildings in downtown Grand Rapids 
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that would furnish shelter under atomic blast. These buildings woulg 
shelter 33,137 people in the downtown Grand Rapids area. At that time, 
7 other buildings that were checked, with slight alterations, would shelter 
2,000 additional people in the downtown area. To the best of our know). 
edge, there have been no alterations for shelter purposes in these buildings, 

We are now advised by OCDM, in form letter of February 5, 1960, that 
there will shortly be distribution of a booklet entitled “Fallout Shelter 
Surveys: Guides for Architects and Engineers.” These books, according 
to the advice received from OCDM, will provide architects and engineers 
with procedures and standards for (1) evaluating the fallout shelter potep. 
tial of existing structures; (2) modifying structures from the standpoint 
of radiation shielding and habitability, as to improving their worth ag 
fallout shelters; and (3) preliminary design of fallout shelters to be in. 
corporated in existing or new structures. OCDM now has our order for two 
dozen copies of this booklet. 

In 1959, Tulsa, Okla., conducted a shelter survey in the Tulsa downtown 
area, at a total cost of $74,000; $50,000 was contributed by the business 
leaders of Tulsa, and the city of Tulsa provided $12,000 and the county an 
additional $12,000. We have not seen copies of this survey, but we under. 
stand that they will be available. Under the 1950 census, Tulsa had a 
population of 182,740. The Grand Rapids 1950 census was 176,515. Grand 
Rapids is now estimated to have a population of approximately 200,000, 
We do not believe that $50,000 could be raised by subscription in Grand 
Rapids for such a survey. If the Federal Government is sincere about de 
veloping a good shelter program for the protection of the populace in large 
downtown metropolitan areas, for protection against fallout, we believe 
that the Federal Government should furnish some funds for such shelter 
surveys. 

3. Grand Rapids, or Kent County, does not have an underground control 
center. 

4. Herpolsheimer’s, largest downtown department store, has a three-level 
basement, one level being used for parking cars. Capacity for sheltering 
is 9,666, allowing 6 square feet per individual. We believe that this is the 
only Grand Rapids downtown structure, of late construction, which furnishes 
such shelter. The civic auditorium in Grand Rapids was constructed some 
years ago, with no contemplation of present world conditions, has good 
shelter capacity for 3,820 people, based on 6 equare feet per individual. 

5. No. 

6. Under the national survival plan, reception centers have been desig. 
nated for evacuees from Grand Rapids and Kent County in the event of 
an emergency. We do not believe these reception centers provide absolute 
fallout protection. However, we believe that most dwellings and buildings 
in these reception areas would offer a fair amount of fallout protection, 
but no general guaranteed protection. In connection with the reception 
centers under the emergency welfare services phase of the national survival 
plan, we in Grand Rapids and Kent County, in cooperation with the Michi- 
gan Office of Civil Defense, are in process of urging those responsible in the 
various reception areas in the 23-county complex of area II under the na- 
tional survival plan, to start moving on a more realistic basis, as applies to 
reception and care centers in event of evacuation; as Grand Rapids is a 
critical target area and we are much concerned about reception and care 
centers. 

In the above connection, on January 14 and 15 of this year, an emergency 
welfare services conference was held at the Manger Hotel in Grand Rapids, 
invitations having been extended to the directors of the county departments 
of social welfare, civil defense directors, and members of boards of super- 
visors’ welfare committees in the 23 counties. We had a registration of 128 
and representation from all of the 23 counties in the complex. The Michi- 
gan Office of Civil Defense is now in process of arranging a meeting on 4 
more formulative basis with the welfare directors in the support counties 
surrounding Grand Rapids, and at a later date, meetings will be held ona 
two-grouping basis with the secondary support counties of the area complex, 
to further implement the reception and care program. 

7. Grand Rapids, being a critical target area, we believe that it is abso- 
lutely essential that the Federal Government furnish funds for shelter sur- 
veys in at least the critical target areas of this Nation, particularly as ap 
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plies to downtown areas. The Federal Government, through the shelter 
booklet, has encouraged the construction of fallout shelters. However, we 
believe that more stress should be put on this program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even to the point of where the cost of building a home shelter 
would be a deductible item under Federal income tax. If this were done, 
we believe it would furnish a firm inducement for millions of people to con- 
struct fallout shelters. However, there should be a maximum amount set, 
we would say of approximately $500. Anything one wished to spend above 
this amount would not be deductible. 

In the last paragraph of your letter you state, ““‘We would be interested also 

in any other comments you may wish to make concerning shelter requirements in 
your city and the operation of the national civil defense program as it affects 
your city.” We also believe that the Federal Government should recommend that 
necessary legislation be passed at the State and local levels to exempt shelters 
from real property assessment. Some may not take kindly to this suggestion, 
put any inducement that can be made to people to construct shelters should be 
made, in what many have termed the “Age of Peril.” We all know that the 
human resource is our greatest resource, and every effort should be made to 
protect this great resource under the conditions in which we are all presently 
living. In my humble opinion, construction of shelters of all types are a great 
deterrent factor, but to make this deterrence effective, we should get on with the 
job. 
. We do not believe that shelter is the whole answer to the many problems fac- 
ing civil defense. We believe that some people have the impression that with 
shelter, there would be no evacuation. Given reasonable warning time, we be- 
lieve that evacuation may be possible on information received through channels. 
This type of evacuation, as you know, would be a strategic evacuation and, of 
course, there is always the possibility of tactical evacuation. It will always be 
necessary, after attack, to have remedial evacuation in countless areas. The 
city of Grand Rapids has evacuation signs on all of its 23 evacuation routes, 
and we are in process of placing evacuation signs on these routes throughout 
the county. Evacuation signs, in critical target areas, serve a dual purpose— 
they create an awareness of civil defense, and will also serve their prime pur- 
pose of direction. 

Public Law 85-606 authorizes matching funds for administrative expense at 
the State and local levels, but Congress, since the passage of this law in August 
of 1958, has failed to appropriate the funds necessary to further implement this 
phase of the civil defense program. We believe that the Federal Government 
has a definite obligation to provide matching funds for administrative expense. 
Should we be so unfortunate as to become involved in a war, the Federal Goy- 
ernment is going to rely heavily on the communities of this Nation. This being 
so, the cities of this Nation are an integral part of the national defense program, 
and it is just as much an obligation of the Federal Government to furnish funds 
under Public Law 85-606 for passive defense, particularly as applies to admin- 
istration, the same as any other phase of national defense. Manpower is the key 
to survival. If we are not in a position to do the job from the administrative 
level and develop a greater operational capability, we will certainly be extremely 
weak as applies to the passive defense of this Nation. 

It is necessary that the people at the local level be conditioned to accept basic 
civil defense principles, as well as to develop our administrative and operational 
capabilities, and we believe that you know that it takes funds to do the job. We 
have spent billions for defense, from the armed services level, and this is as it 
should be, but this Nation has spent pennies, by comparison, as applies to civil 
defense, which is most vital as applies to the civil population. Without a good 
reserve of manpower, outside of the military services, should we become involved 
in war, it would seem that the people that are to do the actual fighting, will not 
have the resource of the civil population to back them up, unless everything is 
done to preserve the civil population insofar as is possible. 

Most sincerely, 


DANIEL R. Waters, Eecutive Secretary. 
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STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN Ho.irieLp: To answer your inquiry of February 10, 1960, 
it is necessary to preface my reply with a statement I feel has a direct bearing 
on the development of a shelter program in Minnesota. 

Shortly after t king office in 1955 I urged the adoption of an adequate shelter 
policy and program on a national basis with Federal participation as a part 
of the program. My interest in the shelter aspect of civil defense continues. 

The announcement of the national policy on shelter by Governor Hoegh in 
1958 while gratifying to me, is inadequate, in that the means to carry out the 
monumental educational program did not exist at that time nor does it at the 
present. While I personally feel Governor Hoegh and his staff have accom- 
plished a great deal with the limited resources available to them, it is far from 
adequate. Education in the shelter program must be conducted on all levels 
and activity must be in evidence on each higher governmental level before 
action can be realistically expected on the lower governmental levels. Con- 
sideration must be given to the necessary timelag of translating education into 
action. 

It is not enough that pamphlets are distributed, television and radio pro- 
grams and newspaper articles appear supporting a program. Government itself 
must act. Until our State legislators see shelters incorporated in new Federal 
buildings and existing Federal buildings modified to afford fallout protection 
areas, they are unwilling to appropriate State moneys for this purpose. This 
is also true of officials on county and local levels. In their eyes the Federal 
program contradicts itself. Counties and municipalities look to the State for 
leadership and the citizen looks to local government in turn. There is insuf.- 
ficient direct Federal assistance to local, county and State governments to 
enable them to carry out their responsibilities. 

To answer your specific questions : 

1. We do not have an accurate count of how many fallout shelters have 
been constructed, since many people, fearing publicity, are reluctant to 
disclose this information. We have identified over 50 homes with shelters 
in Minnesota. This is only a fraction of those actually constructed, and an 
even smaller fraction of a fraction of the number needed. Some building 
contractors are, however, including a shelter in their new home con- 
struction. 

2. None. Surveys have been made in existing State buildings to deter- 
mine and mark areas that would provide adequate shielding. They are not 
supplied with provisions and supplies for extended occupany. 

3. No. 

4. None. 

5. Yes. In two schools now under construction in the Columbia Heights, 
Minn., School District. A concerted effort is being made to incorporate 
shelters in other schools now being designed. 

6. None. The Minnesota civil defense operations plan does not envision 
the development of such a facility for economic and practicability reasons. 
We have a more realistic and adequate evacuee reception program in 
Minnesota. 

7. Iam somewhat fearful that the current emphasis on shelter, which is one 
essential in appropriate civil defense actions, may be interpreted to be the 
only action needed. I invite attention to the programs of organizing local, 
county and State governments to operate in an emergency, the essential 
organization and training of tens of thousands of volunteers and the other 
manifold capabilities needed for an adequate and balanced civil defense in 
addition to the shelter program. To this end the Federal Government must 
provide funds to assist local, county, and State civil defense organizations 
in this effort, as was envisioned in Public Law 85-606 and is now part of 
the proposed Federal budget. I urge the attention of your committee to 
this question. 

I have followed your leadership and interest in civil defense and congratu- 
late you on the driving force you are giving to this field. 

Sincerely, 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, Governor. 
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OFFICE OF CIviL DrereNnse, CITy oF MINNEAPOLIS, 
February 25, 1960. 
Mr. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HouiFretp: Mayor Peterson of Minneapolis has forwarded your in- 
quiry of February 10 regarding the activity of civil defense in this community 
in relation to the building of shelters. I should like to qualify my reply to your 
report by saying that, first, it is quite obvious to both of us that the people of 
the United States are not as yet motivated to the need for home shelter. Locally, 
we are striving in every manner to bring to the attention of the public the 
necessity of a plan for self-preservation in the age of atomic attack capabilities, 
but only in isolated instances have we been able to make any impact whatso- 
ever upon our citizens. The following answers your questions as enumerated. 

(1) We have no way of knowing exactly how many home shelters have been 
actually erected in the area, however, there is evidence of a reasOnable number. 
We have had considerable amount of inquiries and requests for assistance in 
this area and we have a building contractor who is specializing in home shelters. 
He is averaging about two a month which, of course, amounts to nothing in a 
population of over a million. We have several cases that have come to our 
attention of individuals who have basement rooms or have built their own out- 
side shelters. 

However, this activity is in the face of a rather concentrated program of edu- 
cation to the people carried on by my office. I am the director of both the city 
of Minneapolis and the county of Hennepin. In the city of Minneapolis, the 
population of 575,000 approximately, we have given out through organized pro- 
grams, using industry, schools, organizations and so forth, over 1 million pieces 
of literature during the past year. This literature was carefully distributed 
and not handed out in any haphazard fashion. In both the city of Minneapolis 
and in the 39 communities in the county, the home preparedness program has 
been initiated and is receiving very good response from the people. In other 
words, the citizens of this community are being made aware of the need and 
do have a place to go to get assistance. 

(2) To my knowledge, no public buildings have been modified to provide 
shield from fallout. However, a considerable number of buildings have desig- 
nated their safest area for fallout shelter and one of the public buildings, namely 
the Federal Reserve bank, has been making necessary modifications to provide 
adequate fallout shelter. 

(3) Our local civil defense agency does not have an underground control 
center. In a target area, we do not feel that an undeground control center 
would be of any great help. Under the Minnesota civil defense plan, the entire 
area of four metropolitan counties are organized into what is known as Unicom 
(Unified Command) Organization. The director of the city of Minneapolis is 
the commander, in the event of an emergency under the State law, of the total 
civil defense operations of this area in the event of a declared emergency. A 
Unicom staff has been designated and has reached a reasonable operational 
status. The control center for Unicom is located in a community 35 miles from 
the target area (Buffalo, Minn.). A high school building and a Reserve armory 
have been designated for this purpose. A communication center and a mobile 
van are kept at this control center operationally ready at all times. Each of 
the four counties also have a designated control center away from the target 
area. It is our belief that the command structure, as set up under this program 
which allows for a total utilization of all the capabilities of all the communi- 
ties under a single command, is the answer to the problems of target complexes. 
We do not subscribe to the building of individual control centers in each of the 
target areas, for we feel that we will either have an opportunity to remove our 
populace from the Twin City community or will be forced to take cover and hope 
that the attack is not in the immediate vicinity and that we can resume emer- 
gency operations using our normal facilities. 

(4) No underground structures, such as parking garages, have been con- 
structed in the city. 

(5) All of our schools, public and private, have for several years been drill- 
ing on either dispersal or going to shelter. Shelter in this instance again is the 
safest place in the school, but it would not afford other than the minimum pro- 
tection in the event of fallout. However, I cannot comprehend the 90,000 
schoolchildren of Minneapolis remaining in the area if a thermo-nuclear weapon 
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were detonated in the vicinity. It would be our desire to evacuate them to aq 
safe area until the radiation hazard subsidided in Metropolitan Minneapolis. 

(6) Under the Minnesota survival plan, the evacuees from the metropolitan 
area will be distributed throughout the State. The area outside the Twin City 
area and the Duluth target area has been designated as a mobile support areg 
and divided into five divisions; three of which support the Twin City area ; one, 
the Duluth-Superior area; and one, the Fargo-Winnipeg area. Arrangements 
have been made for the reception of evacuees in each of these areas. Each areg 
consists of 10 to 15 counties and each county seat is a welfare reception center, 
The capability of each county for emergency feeding, clothing, and housing, has 
been determined and evacuees will be routed, populationwise, to the counties 
on the basis of their capabilities to receive. The fallout protection afforded in 
each of these counties will depend upon how much fallout protection has been 
earried out by county and city governments and by individuals in their homes, 
It is our hope that through the rural civil defense program, we will be able to 
educate the people of the small towns and the country in the dangers of fallout 
and the benefits of a protective shelter. 

(7) I do not believe that a change in Federal policy is what is needed today 
to achieve an operational civil defense program. As a consultant to Governor 
Hoegh and as past president of the U.S. Civil Defense Council for the past 2 
years, I think that I am as close to the problems of civil defense as anyone in 
this country with perhaps the exception of Representative Holifield. I am very 
close to Governor Hoegh’s thinking and believe it to be sound, and I am sure 
that I have helped influence some of the Federal policy. I believe the fault today 
lies with Congress and the administration. The refusal of Congress last year 
to provide implementation for Public Law 85-606 has held back our civil defense 
program for at least the period that the funds are being denied. Unless we have 
know-how, competent and well directed civil defense authorities on the local 
level, we cannot possibly expect adequate programs. The alternate to this isa 
Federal program down to the local level which would merely add an extra echelon 
of Government and still would not eliminate the necessity for local participa- 
tion. Fortunately, you are well aware of this and have made a splendid effort 
to rectify this situation in your several appearances in Congress. 

I also believe that there is a more basic problem in civil defense and that is 
the reluctance of the administration to accept the need for a total all-out ef- 
fort. The few little catch phrases that the President is inclined to drop here and 
there in some of his messages, are not sufficient to convince the people of our 
country that civil defense is a necessary part of our total defense. Industry, 
Federal agencies and the population as a whole will not accept their role in civil 
defense until they are convinced that it must be done and are directed, if neces- 
sary, by rule and regulation to comply. 

This calls for all-out participation on the part of everyone involved, For ex- 
ample, I believe that every industry engaged in the defense production should 
be required to have an adequate civil defense plan as a prerequisite to their 
contract in the same manner they are required to have a plant security program. 
Adequate legislation should be passed to require fallout shelters in new construc- 
tion, particularly those being financed with Government funds. There are many 
other things that could be done which would make the task of the State and local 
director much easier. 

It is unfortunate that much of the criticism for civil defense usually finds its 
way to the desk of the State or local civil defense director. I believe I can 
safely say that Federal, State, and local civil defense authorities generally know 
and understand the problems, but we are working against tremendous odds with- 
out public acceptance or understanding. The people of our Nation look to the 
administration and Congress for guidance and leadership. Unless this leader- 
ship is forthcoming, civil defense has very little opportunity for success. 


Please keep up the good work you have been doing in the behalf of civil 
defense. 


Yours sincerely, 
Watter P. Hatsteap, Director. 


Crviz DEFENSE AGENCY, 


Jefferson City, Mo., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet Hovrirrerp, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR REPRESENTATIVE HowiFireLpD: Your letter of February 10, 1960, to Gov- 
ernor Blair regarding the status of certain areas of civil defense in Missouri has 
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toa peen referred to me for reply. While it is difficult to give specific answers to 
is. your questions, I will endeavor to provide you with my impression of the 
litan | situation. 
City | 1. We have attempted to discover the extent of private shelter construc- 
area tion in the State through a series of polls, conducted mostly among city and 
one, county civil defense directors. Although we have succeeded in obtaining in- 
1ents formation on only a few private shelters, I feel certain that there are many 
area | more in Missouri. There is some indication that persons have built shelters 
nter. and are somewhat hesitant to make the fact known. However, a number 
, has of general contractors in the State have, in recent months, taken an interest 
nties in shelter construction, and there is an excellent possibility that activity in 
ed in this area will increase in the coming months. . 
been | 2. There has been some discussion of the possibility of modifying certain 
omes. public buildings in Missouri, but—to my knowledge—there has been no 
ble to action taken to make this an accomplished fact. It is possible, however, that 
allout such action has taken place on a limited scale in smaller communities and 
i that the State civil defense agency has not been notified. 
today 3. The Missouri Civil Defense Agency does not have an undeground con- 
ernor trol center. There is a new $375,000 joint St. Louis-St. Louis: County 
past 2 Control Center at Howard Bend in St. Louis County, and this will serve 
one in the State’s largest metropolitan area. : 
1 very 4. While it has not been designated for civil defense purposes, there is a 
1 sure new underground parking garage that has been constructed in Kansas City 
today that could, with little difficulty, provide fallout protection for many per- 
t year sons. Other than this project, I have no knowledge of other dual purpose 
efense structures. ' ; 
e have 5. Fallout protection has not, to my knowledge, been incorporated in 
» local public schools in Missouri. However, there has been active interest in this 
is isa possibility in several areas. The St. Joseph School Board directed inquiries 
chelon to this office and to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in an effort 
‘ticipa- to secure Federal assistance for such a project. St. Joseph is in the process 
effort of erecting several new buildings under the provisions of a recent successful 
bond issue election, and local school and civil defense officials felt that fallout 
that is protection could be built into such dual-purpose structures as gymnasiums, 
out ef- cafeterias, and classrooms. Federal funds were not available for the St. 
sre and Joseph project, and this fact has apparently discouraged activity in this area 
of ou! because local school systems generally feel they do not have the resources to 
dustry, underwrite such projects on their own. 
in civil 6. There are approximately four evacuation reception centers in Missouri, 
r neces: and these are designated by local civil defense units. These centers are 
located in State parks and natural protective areas such as large commer- 
For ex- cial and natural excavations. While none of these areas are stocked with 
should supplies, they would provide good fallout protection for thousands of 
to their evacuees. 
rogram. 7. I feel that the Federal Government might advance the program of shelter 
ynstruc- ! construction by making it mandatory that such shelter be incorporated in all 
‘e many public buildings erected with Federal assistance. 
nd local This, I think, would serve the dual purpose of actually providing shelter 
and serving as an example to the general public. The ciitzen is more likely 
finds its to take an interest in private shelter construction if the Federal Govern- 
e I can ment demonstrates such an interest. 
ly know While funds have been made available for the construction of prototype 
ds with- shelters in some of our major cities, I feel that this program can be greatly 
k tothe . expanded. The costs involved in such an effort would be relatively small 
; leader- / compared with expenditures in other areas of Government activity. 
Furthermore, it seems essential that funds be made available to imple- 
of civil ment Public Law 85-606. State and local civil defense organizations are 
seriously handicapped by their inability to have fulltime personnel to prose- 
cute civil defense programs, and this legislation could provide vital impetus 
rector. to our nonmilitary defense effort. 
Iam sorry that the information contained in this letter is of such a general 
Y, ' ature, but we have no field personnel and it is difficult to keep an accurate 
}, 1960. } index of all activities within the State. I hope, however, that my answers will 
provide some assistance to your committee. 
Sincerely, 
Dean LupPpkKeEyY, Director. 
to Gov- 


souri has 
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Crry or Kansas Crry, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., February 24, 1960, 
Hon. CHet HOLviFIeE.Lp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. Howirretp: Your letter of February 10 to the mayor has been re 
ferred to me for reply. 
(1) No record of home shelters, if any. 
(2) No public buildings have been modified to provide shelter. 
(3) Wedo not have an underground control center. 
(4) No underground structures having dual purpose have been con. 
structed. 
(5) Nothing incorporated in any of our public schools for shelter. 
(6) No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared for evacuees, 
(7) The Federal Government should provide selling materials, both 
pamphlets and speeches, to appeal to the following : 
(a) Architects and engineers. 
(6) Financing agencies. 
(c) Contractors and builders. 
(d) Governmental agencies—Federal, State, county, city, schools (and 
other political subdivisions). 
(e) Families presently owning homes and building homes. 
These materials should be geared to cover the field from the smallest home 
to the largest building. 
Sincerely, 
Harry A. Er, 
Director of Fire and Civil Defense, 


Sr. Louis OFFICE oF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
February 24, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HOLIFIELD: I have been asked by Mayor Tucker to answer your 
letter of February 10, 1960. The following answers are placed in the same order 
as the questions asked in your letter: 

1. To date no building permits have been issued for the construction of 
OCDM-type family fallout shelters. However, it is known that some 
people have increased the attenuation factor in their basements by blocking 
basement windows and other similar methods. Total number doing this is 
not known but the number is believed to be small. It should increase in 
the future due to expected increase in the educational campaign. 

2. We have no knowledge of any modification of public buildings to 
increase shielding from fallout. However, to date a few have been sur- 
veyed to determine their existing protection factor. 

3. St. Louis city and county have jointly constructed a modern under- 
ground control center at a cost of $300,000 for the building, plus $75,000 
for equipment. City and county share was obtained through bond issues 
(as part of a larger comprehensive program). City and county share was 
equally matched by Federal Government. 

4. No underground structures having a dual purpose have been con- 
structed. Funds were requested but were not granted. 

5. To date, no public school building has been structurally modified to 
increase fallout protection. 

6. The State has designated evacuation-reception centers for evacuees 
from this city. It is believed that the preparations that have been made 
to receive evacuees differs greatly in the various localities. At this date, 
it is probable that only a small number of localities have completed their 
reception plans. 

However, St. Louis (city and county) do not have the same interest a8 
formerly in these reception centers since mass tactical evacuation is n0 
longer contemplated. See further comment on this subject in concluding 
paragraphs of this letter. 
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7. The question is asked about changes in Federal policy to achieve 
greater fallout protection for the people of this city. The obvious answer, 
of course, is that a Federal multi-billion-dollar program to construct fallout 
shelters across the Nation would provide much greater protection. 

A less expensive program, though less effective program, would be to pro- 
vide some degree of subsidy for citizens constructing their own shelters. 
Another less expensive program would be some tax relief for those con- 
structing their own shelters. 

All of these programs are, however, very expensive and I do not believe 
that Mayor Tucker is in favor of any of them. 

It is believed that these large sums could be better spent to increase deter- 
rent capability and to provide better military defense to include an anti- 
missile weapon in the near future. 

If a massive fallout shelter program is not to be undertaken, and it is 
not recommended, the question remains as to what the Federal Government 
ean do to achieve greater fallout protection for the people of this city. 

The first requirement is better military defense through adequate deter- 
rent power and also through better military defenses. The latter needs 
more emphasis and more positive action than it has received in the past. 

In the field of nonmilitary defense, the Federal Government (OQCDM) 
can do more than it has done in the past with a rather modest increase in 
appropriations. 

It can strengthen the civil defense organizations at the State and local 
level by providing macthing funds for personnel and administrative costs. 
In the last analysis, the plans for local government to function in the 
emergency are prepared at the local level and the education of the people 
is carried out primarily at the local level. 

It can provide all or part of the funds that are needed to make a com- 
plete fallout shelter survey of the city (and, of course, the adjoining 
county). 

It can provide more prototype shelters (only one is underway at present). 

It can give assistance in building dual purpose shelters, such as parking 
garages. 

In conclusion, it is desired to say that on June 29, 1959, the mayor approved 
a change in civil defense concept and plans to give up mass tactical evacuation 
and, instead, to rely upon the seeking of shelter (primarily against fallout) as 
the best means of saving the most lives. 

Briefly, the reason for this change in concept and plans was primarily due 
to the advent of the ICBM which allows no time for evacuation. 

Another reason was the recent installation of Nike-Hercules weapons around 
the St. Louis area which give a high degree of protection against the piloted 
bomber. 

Plans for strategic evacuation under suitable conditions were retained as well 
as plans for limited postattack evacuation if required. Also the possibility of 
some spontaneous tactical evacuation is recognized but mass tactical evacuation 
is no longer contemplated. 

Finally, it is desired to emphasize that a greater degree of immunity for cities 
from direct hits is needed and this can be provided only by better military de 
fenses to defend against the ICBM as well as the piloted bomber. 

This is needed because the mass of the people can no longer be evacuated. 
It is also needed because the industrial might of the Nation is mostly located 
in the urban areas where the people are. 

It is believed that the fallout problem is manageable even without massive 
shelter construction because existing shelter especially in urban areas can, with 
modest improvements, be made adequate to save a high percentage of the people. 

Sincerely, 


F. P. Harpaway, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


STATE oF NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln, Nebr., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Cuer Hovirtetp, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sie: Your letter of February 10, addressed to the Governor of Nebraska, 
has been referred by his office to the writer for reply. The answers to your 
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questions will conform to the numerical pattern of your letter, and follow 
herewith: 


1. One prototype family shelter will be dedicated at Grand Island, Nebr, 
on March 16. Another similar shelter at Auburn has been approved. With 
our present limited staff it would be impossible, as well as time-consuming 
to obtain a report on all the shelters which have been constructed in the 
State. However, it is felt that the number would be surprisingly more thay 
we anticipated. Obviously, not all shelters would conform to OCDM specifi. 
cations, but all over the State people are writing in for information, and we 
have found them constructing shelters on their own. We are attempting to 
satisfy their requests as well as our restricted capabilities will permit. 

2. To our knowledge no public buildings have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout. We were told that the new post office building now 
being constructed in Omaha would have such a shelter, but recent news. 
paper releases have indicated the reverse to be true. 

3. This agency does not as yet have an underground shelter. However, 
we are working on plans to submit an application to OCDM for phase I of 
such a project. 

4. To our knowledge there are no underground structures having dual 
civil defense purposes. However, there are numerous structures of this 
type which could easily be converted. It will take education, training, per. 
sonnel, and funds to make the local people see the advisability of such a 
venture. In many cases we have been asked to survey a certain structure 
as a possible shelter from tornadoes, which interest has been created, we 
believe, by our warning system which is available in natural disasters, and 
which is being used for that purpose. This, coupled with publicity on the 
subject, has created quite a considerable interest in that phase of public 
shelters. 

5. In this age public schools are being constructed for the benefit and 
comfort of students and faculty, as well as architectural beauty. Little if 
any thought has been given to the construction of a shelter area. We be 
lieve that departments of education, from the Federal level on down, could 
do much to bring before local school boards the necessity of incorporating 
shelters in their buildings for the protection of those occupying the build- 
ings. Local civil defense directors, who are on a volunteer basis, do not 
as a rule have the knowledge necessary to convince local building com- 
mittees that shelters should be incorporated in school buildings. Some of 
these buildings we have visited do have certain areas adequate for shelter, 
but most of the modern school structures are not built with this in mind. 

6. Three evacuation areas in Nebraska are in fairly good shape, with 
space designated for mass feeding and shelter on a temporary basis. Our 
plan calls for final dispersal of the population to individual homes, farms, 
ete., within the evacuation areas. Two other areas are in the process of 
making surveys of the situation at the present time. 

7. What is needed in civil defense in this State is more personal work with 
local people. If the citizens have someone to show them what to do and 
how to do it, there are usually enough of them to see that the job is done. 

We have one full-time man, with two secretaries, endeavoring to perform 
the State civil defense duties. The adjutant general, in addition to his 
duties with the National Guard, is the State civil defense director. He has 
been devoting a great deal of time to this program, for which he receives 
no pay. This small staff makes it impossible to do an adequate job. Addi- 
tions to the State staff and even to local staffs are impossible, because of 
restricted budgets. 

The greatest thing the Government can do toward building an adequate 
and effective civil defense organization, is to appropriate funds with which 
to implement Public Law 85-606. This would provide necessary funds for 
in¢reasing State and local staffs, so that they could have personnel to visit 
with local people and show them on the spot how and why certain things 
should be done. Personal contact with local people at regular intervals is 
necessary, and this cannot be done with undermanned staffs. Fallout 
shelter problems, then, would become just one of the tasks to be accom- 
plished. Publicity and education are needed, to be sure, but unless someone 
at the State and local level can be constantly and personally bringing the 
problem of fallout before the people, and train them to meet eventualities, 
their actions will undoubtedly be purely mental, with good intentions, but 
will not be carried out until it is too late. 
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We trust that this will give your subcommittee the necessary information. 
Very truly yours, 


Austin 8S. Bacon, Deputy State Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND UTILITIES, 


Lincoln, Nebdr., February 19, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Your letter to Mayor Boyles has been referred to this department 
for reply. 

You have asked seven specific questions which I will attempt to answer in 
the order you have asked them. 

1. To our knowledge, only four home shelters have been built; however, 
other builders have considered such construction and possibly will include 
such shelters in homes where the owner will pay for the additional cost. 

2. We know of no public buildings that have provided such shelters. 

3. Our local civil defense agency is in the process of constructing an 
underground control center. It will be at least 1 year before it is complete. 

4. There are several parking garages and other fire-resistive constructed 
buildings that have basements that would afford a certain amount of pro- 
tection for such use. 

5. To our knowledge, our public schools have not provided fallout shelters. 

6. Evacuation reception centers and routes to reach such centers have 
been set up by our civil defense agency, but no construction of approved 
shelters has been provided. 

7. Our civil defense agency has recommended to our city council and 
our county commissioners a five-point program. 

It is my opinion that these five suggestions are reasonable; however, there 
is a legal problem involved which would have to be cleared up before definite 
action could be taken. 

A copy of this five-point recommendation is attached. 

Very truly yours, 

E. A. VorHEES, Building Inspector. 


RECOMMENDATION OF ApDvisoRY COMMITTEE TO CITY COUNCIL AND CouNTY BOARD 
aT MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 4, 1959, To Discuss THE NEW YorK STATE REPORT 
ON PROTECTION FROM RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Action: It was moved by Mr. Allgood and seconded by Mr. Tyrrell that the 
advisory committee recommend to the city council and county board: 

1. That there be an acceleration of the public information program cov- 
ering the threat of radioactive fallout, devoid of technical terminology. 

2. That we recommend that the city and county consider requiring fall- 
out shelters prior to approval of building permits in all areas of new con- 
struction in which persons are customarily present. 

3. That we encourage that existing structures be altered to provide for 
shelters, in keeping with building standards set by the Federal Govern- 
ment (see MP 15 attached) and enforced by the building inspector’s office or 
its county equivalent. 

4. That any such shelters not be assessed for property taxes. 

5. That building inspection fees on shelters be on a nominal basis with- 
out regard to cost of structure. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


OMAHA, NEBR., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. CHet Houirrecp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dean CoNGRESSMAN Ho.irietp: I am replying to your letter of request rela- 


tive to the shelter program as advocated by Leo Hoegh, Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
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1. We are unable to determine the number of civil defense home shelters 
which have been constructed in Omaha. Although permits for such ¢op. 
struction should be obtained from our permits and inspections division, jt 
is very possible that such work has been done by homeowners or gmajj 
contractors without first having obtained the required permit. I rather 
suspect this is the case as our Office of civil defense has distributed sever) 
thousand home-shelter booklets to individuals and has also sent out large. 
scale drawings of home shelters to individuals and to contractors. 

2. To my knowledge, no public buildings in Omaha have been modified 
to provide shielding from fallout. 

3. Our local civil defense agency does not have an underground contro 
center. Although I fully realize the advisability of such an installation 
for use by key civil defense personnel and public officials, Omaha, due to 
financial difficulties in all areas relative to public services, has been unable 
as yet to afford such an installation. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose such 
as parking garages have, to date, been constructed in our city. State law 
prohibits the city of Omaha itself from engaging in the business of cop. 
structing parking lots or garages for revenue. 

5. Fallout protection in the form of structural modifications has not beep 
incorporated in any of our public schools. Our local director of ciyjj 
defense, Wm. Dean Noyes, has been critical of the failure of school officials 
to construct dual-purpose underground rooms to be used for shelters as 
well as perhaps libraries, cafeterias, study halls, etc., particularly since 
a great public school building program has been going on in Omaha for 
several years and is continuing, and also since the buildings are primarily 
glass and brick, neither of which are desirable for any sort of protection, 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been to some degree prepared by a 
few of the communities to the north and northwest of the city of Omaha, 
such centers being primarily churches, schools, public buildings, ete. It 
is expected that the radioactive fallout in these particular areas would be 
relatively light because of their location and no additional protective meas. 
ures have been taken against this hazard. 

Emergency supplies, except for medical needs, have not been stockpiled, 
it being felt that stocks from the communities themselves would be adequate 
for a period of time which would allow the shipping in of other required 
necessities to the support area. 

Utilizing all buildings and private dwellings which we might expect to 
be in a very light fallout area, it is presumed that protection for perhaps 
200,000 (estimated) people could be provided. 

7. The changes in Federal policy which might achieve greater fallout 
protection for the people of Omaha or other cities might be: 

(a) Emphasis upon the need for 'the incorporation of fallout shelter 
rooms in schools emanating from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and directed to the superintendent of schools and the 
boards of education. 

(b) A thorough education of the Congress of the United States by 
men such as yourself as to the moral responsibility which each bears 
in keeping their constituents fully informed as to the danger which each 
citizen faces in the event of a natural or national disaster, emphasizing 
the fact that protection and survival are individual responsibilities. 

Great emphasis by Congress and the military is being placed upon 
the capabilities of Russia and the United States in relation to wartime 
activities but it is a rare thing to hear of any emphasis being placed 
upon the ability of the American populace to survive an attack. Our 
retaliatory potential and successes will certainly be of little interest to 
a decimated U.S. population. 

I think it behooves men in all key positions to lend a vocal support to 
worthwhile civil defense programs since the people of this country look 
to their leaders in Washington for guidance. When no activity other 
than criticism which lacks alternate constructive suggestions is forth 
coming from leadership, the people take a dim view of ‘the value of civil 
defense and its worthwhileness. 

If other Members of Congress could point out the need for individual 
shelters in old homes and the incorporation of such units in new homes, 
as well as the need for improvising or altering buildings already cot 
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structed to afford at least some shelter to the working personnel therein, 
surely more local action throughout the Nation along these lines would 
be realized. 

The passage of Public Law 85-606 by Congress would certainly do 
much to enable Omaha and other cities to expand their civil defense 
programs to a degree that would make them far more effective than 
they are at this time due to a lack of local financial abilities. 

I appreciate the interest that you have shown in this program which is so vital 
to the survival of our Nation as a democracy and hope that you and other leaders 
will continue to aid in its development. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ROSENBLATT, 
Mayor, City of Omaha. 


STATE OF NEVADA CIvIL DEFENSE AGENCY, 
Carson City, Nev., March 10, 1960. 
Mr. Cnet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.iFretp: Your letter of February 10, addressed to Gov. Grant 
Sawyer, of the State of Nevada, has been referred to this office for reply. 

Following are our answers to the questions [questions deleted] : 

1. Two that we know of. 

2. None. 

3. No. 

4. None. 

5. None. 

6. None. 

7. In new buildings or remodeling old Federal buildings, put in fallout 
shelters. 

It is hoped that, in some way, they can utilize the mines which are scattered 
throughout the State of Nevada, which would be very good protection from fall- 
out, that are nice and dry, and in many instances they have caretakers. Why 
couldn’t these be used by the Federal Government to stockpile food and sup- 
plies at a very nominal cost compared to what it is costing the Federal Govern- 
ment at the present time for storing or surplus foods in the Middle West? 

Sincerely yours, 
CLaupE U. SHrrtey, Director. 


STATE oF NEw HAMPSHIRE CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY, 
Concord, February 17, 1960. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Ho.wiF1IeELp: Gov. Wesley Powell has referred your letter 
of February 10, 1960, to me for reply. Answers to the questions asked are 
submitted below. [Questions deleted.] 

1. None. 

2. None. 

3. No. 

4. None. 

5. None. 

6. All public buildings in the State including schools have been designated 
as reception centers or for other civil defense uses. However, these provide only 
minimum fallout protection. None have been specifically stocked with emerg- 
ency supplies. 

7. This cannot be answered categorically. Making Federal funds available on 
a 50-50 basis for both public and privately owned buildings, including residences, 
would encourage the construction of fallout shelter in existing buildings, though 
I doubt if the result would be significant except over the long term. In new 
Federal construction it should be mandatory to include provision for congregate 
public shelter. This should be done in new State construction as well, on a Fed- 
eral-aid basis. 

Sincerely, 
C. A. BRINKMANN, 
State Director of Civil Defense. 
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C1iry oF CONCORD, N.H., 
February 29, 1960. 


Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Horirtecp: In regard to the questions in your letter of February 19 
relative to study of civil defense in the United States, with special reference to 
the construction of shelters in the city of Concord, the answers are as follows: 

Question 1. None. 

Question 2. None. 

Question 3. No. 

Question 4. No. 

Question 5. No. 

Question 6. No. 

Question 7. Public education relative to the matter of protection in cases of 
disaster. 

Very truly yours, 


Oo 


CHARLES P. JOHNSON, Mayor. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Trenton, February 26, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10 to Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner has been referred to this department for reply. Answers to your ques- 
tions are as follows [questions deleted] : 

1. To determine a specific answer to this question, a survey of the State would 
have to be undertaken, which has not been done nor is it contemplated. At least 
50 prototype shelters have been built in various locations in New Jersey to 
demonstrate and encourage the public to put them in their homes. These shelters 
were built at little cost because of the assistance of the Portland Cement Asgso- 
ciation, New Jersey Homebuilders, labor unions and suppliers. The results of 
this campaign are unknown, as the shelters have been in existence for less than 
2 months. 

2. The State is personally undertaking an engineering survey of State-owned 
buildings to find out what shielding is necessary for fallout, and the cost. 

3. The State control center is partially underground; it needs modification to 
provide the proper shielding. 

4. To our knowledge, there are none presently constructed, although the city 
of Newark has plans for a public shelter to be used as a parking garage under 
one of its city parks. 

5. Fallout protection in the form of structural modifications has not been in- 
corporated in any of our public schools. 

6. Our New Jersey State civil defense plan has designated evacuation-recep- 
tion centers in schools, public buildings, and State institutions for the use of 
evacuees. They are earmarked for this specific purpose but they have not been 
stocked with emergency supplies nor have any modifications been made for shield- 
ing from radioactive fallout. Our strategic evacuation plan does not contem- 
plate keeping people in these evacuation-reception centers for any length of time. 
People will be dispersed from them to private homes and/or buildings in the 
area. 

7. Federal policy is good as far as it goes, but we do not believe that homeowners 
on a large scale will undertake to build fallout shelters unless they receive some 
financial assistance. This can take various forms but it must be initiated by the 
Federal Government. A direct grant shared by the State and local governments 
along with the building owner is one method. Another is income tax deduction, 
and certainly a homeowner should not be penalized by an increase in his real 
estate tax for building a shelter. Our State legislature is considering a bill pre 
sented by a member of the assembly prohibiting an increase in the homeowner's 
real estate tax if he builds a fallout shelter. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES F’. CANTWELL, 
Major General, NJARNG, The Chief of Staff. 
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CAMDEN City CIvIL DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Camden, N.J., March 8, 1960. 
Mr. Cnet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, of the Committee on Government, 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HOLIFIELD: Referring to your letter of February 10, forwarded to 
Hon. Alfred R. Pierce, mayor of the city of Camden, we are furnishing here below 
information as requested in your letter. [Questions deleted.] 

1. One basement shelter has been constructed in a city-owned property which 
will be used as a model shelter for display to the public. 

No other home shelteds have been constructed in our city and this informa- 
tion would be reflected in any building permits which would have been issued dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

2. None. 

3. No. 

4, No. 

5. No. 

6. Our evacuation-reception center can be prepared in a matter of minutes to 
handle evacuees from our city in the event of an emergency. This center is 
stocked with emergency supplies; i.e., cots, medical supplies, and also equipment 
for feeding and preparation of foods. This center will accommodate approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 1,500 people, but this center does not provide adequate protection 
against radioactive fallout. 

7. Recommended suggestions: 

1. Standardization of procedures nationwide. 

2. Popularizing the shelter program by underwriting a program which 
would stimulate interest of individuals and families, clubs, organizations 
to undertake the project of building shelters in homes. This could be 
accomplished through working with the National Advertising Council—a pro- 
gram similar to “Smokey, the Bear” used for Fire Prevention Week. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN C. DANAHER, Director. 


STATE OF NEw MEXxIco, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Santa Fe, N. Mewx., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLIrIie.p, 
Chairman, Miltary Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Gov. John Burroughs of New Mexico has turned over to 
me your questionnaire dated February 10, 1960, for reply, which follows: 

1. Two prototype home shelters have been constructed without expense to the 
Federal Government at the New Mexico State Fair Grounds for display and 
study purposes. The Federal OCDM now is completing negotiations to build 
another shelter at a home in Santa Fe. No other shelters, as such, are known 
to me to exist in New Mexico. 

2. To my knowledge, no public building in New Mexico has been modified to 
provide fallout shielding. 

3. We have a State government relocation site 20 miles from the capitol, but 
we do not have an underground control center. 

4. All structures of substantial size in New Mexico are, of course, constructed 
with basements. However, I do not know of any underground facility that has 
been built to serve a dual civil defense purpose. 

5. No structural modification to provide fallout protection has been incorpo- 
rated in a New Mexico public school. 

6. We have reception and care areas provided for in the New Mexico opera- 
tional survival plan, but we have no special centers other than existing structures 
such as armories, school buildings, etc. The survival plan provides for the re- 
location of some 450,000 persons who reside in target areas. New Mexico's 
current estimated population is 900,000; reception and care has been based on 
a 1-for-1 ratio—that is, 1 person dwelling in a nontarget area to accommodate 
1 person displaced from a target area. 

7. I think Congress and OCDM should do everything possible to implement an 
all-out shelter program designed to provide individuals with both an awareness 
of the need for family fallout shelter protection and every encouragement and 
aid short of an actual subsidy to construct a shelter. 

Very truly yours, 


Wma. Aparr Gossett, Director. 
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STATE oF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, March 15, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HO.iriep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. HOLIFIELD: Governor Rockefeller has asked me to reply to your 
letter of February 10 requesting information with respect to fallout shelter 
construction in New York State. 

Before proceeding to answer the specific questions you ask in your letter, | 
believe it would be helpful to a better understanding of the shelter program in 
New York State and the progress being made in this connection to review the 
development of this program. 

The Governor appointed, early last year, a special task force on protection 
from radioactive fallout. The task force was established to study the problem 
of radioactive fallout in New York State in the event the United States is at. 
tacked with nuclear weapons and to recommend protective steps which the State 
should take to assist its people to meet the responsibility that has been placed 
upon them under the national plan for civil defense; namely, the responsibility 
to survive, without any outside help, for a minimum of 2 weeks after a nuclear 
attack. 

The task force reported on July 6, 1959, recommending a program directed 
toward providing the essentials of knowledge, shielding, and survival supplies, 
A copy of the task force report is attached. 

Upon the recommendation of the State defense council, which adopted the task 
force report, the Governor then appointed a 10-member interdepartmental com- 
mittee on fallout protection problems, later designated the State committee on 
fallout protection, to initiate promptly studies of costs and methods of carrying 
out the proposals for fallout shelters and survival kits. The Governor also ap- 
pointed a special assistant to work with the interdepartmental committee in 
implementing the defense council’s recommendation that the State communicate 
awareness and knowledge about the danger of fallout and the defense against it, 

The State committee on fallout protection submitted its report on February 15, 
1960, a copy of which is attached. Finding that civilian unpreparedness against 
radioactive fallout from nuclear attack was “unthinkable,” the committee ree 
ommended that legislation be initiated requiring fallout shelters in New York 
State. The committee’s report was adopted by the State defense council on 
February 23, 1960. 

One of the acknowledged problems facing the State of New York is the in- 
adequacy of data. For this reason, the recent report envisages a substantial 
number of local surveys in the year ahead as a necessary first step in the fallout 
shelter program. 

For example, the number of civil defense home shelters constructed in the 
State is unknown since no special record is maintained. We do know that be 
cause of the impetus of the findings of the special task force report, of which 
over 1% million copies have been distributed throughout the State, home fallout 
shelters are now being constructed, and interest in exploring shelter construc 
tion possibilities is increasing. Several local civil defense organizations have 
constructed full-scale model home fallout shelters which are on exhibition. 
Others have been exhibited at State and local fairs, in bank lobbies, and in other 
public places. 

The number of public buildings that have been modified to provide shielding 
from fallout is also unknown. The Governor has already ordered the construc- 
tion of shelters in all new State buildings. This should serve to encourage simi- 
lar action by the political subdivisions of the State. 

Plans are now being drawn to construct an emergency operating center (al- 
ternate seat of State government) with living facilities which will accommo 
date the executive staff and key officials of the State departments and agencies, 
the State legislative leaders, and the State civil defense operating staff. This 
center will be used by the State civil defense commission as an administrative 
headquarters during peacetime. The center will be a blastproof structure de 
signed to accommodate 640 persons. Along the same lines, plans are in the de 
sign stage for modifying the basement of the State capitol to provide for fallout 
protection for a large number of persons. 

Information on the number of dual-purpose underground structures and on 
structural modifications in public schools also is lacking. In connection with 
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the latter, provisions will be made for fallout protection shelters in public schools 
as soon as the State shelter program crystallizes. Representatives of the 
Catholic parochial schools have already contacted the commission for informa- 
tion on fallout protection measures. 

The New York State civil defense plan calls for the use of private homes and, 
where necessary, selected buildings suitable for congregate lodging for the 
shelter and care of evacuees. Primarily, homes and buildings with basements 
and other protective facilities located outside the aiming areas will be utilized 
for this purpose. Assignments of billets will be made according to designated 
welfare areas generally comprising a town or a portion of a town. We will 
have more than 1,000 such welfare center areas. A few are well organized, and 
many have personnel appointed and trained. Aside from medical supplies and 
equipment, there has been no stockpiling of emergency supplies. ; 

The number of people who can be received and protected can only be esti- 
mated, since only a few surveys of basement accommodations have been made. 
A rough estimate is 5 million persons. ’ 

Up to the present time, we have endeavored to cope with the evacuation-recep- 
tion problem utilizing existing resources. As the State fallout shelter program 
gets underway, our resources will be enhanced; and those whom it will be nec- 
essary to evacuate will be increasingly better protected. In view of its vital 
importance, this problem will be continually studied to achieve the most workable 
solution. ; 

To encourage early compliance with its proposals and to help relieve the 
financial burden of the fallout protection program on all citizens, the State com- 
mittee on fallout protection recommended that the cost of shelter construction 
be excluded from local assessment for tax purposes and that the cost of shelter 
construction be excluded from any applicable State tax based on the cost of real 
property. The maximum exclusion for either local or State tax computation is 
set at $100 per planned shelter occupant. 

The committee also recommended that deduction be permitted of shelter con- 
struction costs, both residential and nonresidential, from taxable income, for 
New York State income tax purposes, up to a maximum of $100 per planned 
occupant. These deductions would be taken over a period of 5 years. The 
committee then urged that the Congress be memorialized to enact similar provi- 
sions in the Internal Revenue Code. 

Should you require further information about the fallout shelter program in 
New York, please feel perfectly free to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 


C. V. R. ScHUYLER, 
Ezecutive Assistant to the Governor. 


City oF BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


February 18, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In answer to your recent letter : 
1. None. 
2. None. 
3. No. (We do have the control center in the basement of a public building. 


If that is considered underground, the answer is “Yes.”) 
4. No. 


5. No. 

6. No. 

7. I think that the Federal Government should find ways and means of over- 
coming the public apathy in regard to civil defense. I further think there 
should be some public financing of fallout shelters. City governments are not 
in a financial position to build them to the extent that they are needed. 

Very truly yours, 


JoHN J. Burns, Mayor. 


54223-6021 
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CONSOLIDATED ERIE COUNTY OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Buffalo, N.Y., February 24, 1960. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of February 10, 1960, directed to 
Mayor Frank A. Sedita, I have been requested by the mayor to formulate a reply, 

The following answers are submitted in reply to the questions in the order 
in which these questions were submitted : 

1. To the best of our knowledge, there have been three home fallout 
shelters constructed. 

Building permits would not reflect such information unless construction 
was mandatory. 

2. None at present. 

New post office plans now being made should be checked for shelter 
provisions. 

3. Not at present. 

Plans and details for a modern control center are now under considera- 
tion by the board of supervisors. These plans will include provisions fo; 
space for continuity of county government. 

4. None at present. 

5. None at present. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been prepared. It is not contem-. 
plated to hold people at reception centers. 

7. Some form of financial assistance or tax allowance on the cost of the 
shelter. 

In view of the present preattack alerting information which indicates that we 
cannot expect any more than 30 minutes preattack warning, it seems obvious 
that cities as large as Buffalo will be unable to carry out an evacuation plan. 
Therefore, it is obvious if we are unable to evacuate our people we must of 
necessity have fallout shelters to properly protect the residents of our commu- 
nity from the effects of a nuclear attack. I, therefore, highly recommend that 
the Federal Government take necessary steps to encourage the people to erect 
such fallout shelters by offering them some form of tax relief for such projects. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM J. FLYNN, 
County Director and Deputy State Director. 


Tue City or NEw YORK, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
New York, N.Y., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLirrie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CHAIRMAN Holtirietp: Your letter to Mayor Robert F. Wagner of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1960 has been forwarded to me for reply. 
Please find attached the information sought by the Military Operations Sub- 
committee to complete its study. 
With my sentiments of high regard I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Connon, Director. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
[Questions deleted] 


1. Seattered instances where shelters have been constructed. 

Only if outside shelters or shelters requiring substantial changes within the 
home are contemplated, are building department permits necessary. 

2. None. 

3. Five civil defense control centers. One in each borough of New York City. 

4. Several large commercial buildings have included underground space which 
would provide desirable dual purpose areas but which has not been stockpiled 
and otherwise provided with survival equipment in accordance with civil defense 
emergency requirements. 
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5. No. Survey made by deputy superintendent of plant operations and main- 
tenance, board of education. Result: Cost prohibitive—in some instances the 
price of alteration would exceed the original cost of the school. 

g. First sentence: Yes. Answer to sentences 2 and 3 cannot be made unless 
asurvey of the entire area is made. 

7. A change granting adequate financial assistance. 





Rome Crivit Derense CoUNCIL, 
Rome, N.Y., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operation Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: Mr. Charles Lanigan, mayor of the city of Rome, has 
referred to me for reply, your letter of February 10, 1960, which requests in- 
formation concerning the city’s “shelters.” The following will answer your 
questions in the order asked and will reflect the current state of shelters in the 
city of Rome. 

There have been no home shelters constructed in Rome that are known to the 
undersigned. This information would not be reflected in building permits, un- 
less connected with new home constructions. The building permits reflect none. 

No public buildings in the city of Rome have been modified to provide shield- 
ing from fallout. 

The Rome Civil Defense Control Center is located in a basement room of 
Gansevoort School, West Liberty Street, Rome, N.Y. This room is approxi- 
mately three-quarters below the surface of the ground. However, there are 
windows at ground level. 

There have been no underground structures having a dual purpose with civil 
defense, such as parking garages, constructed in the city. 

There have been no structural modifications in any of Rome’s schools to pro- 
vide fallout protection, I might advise that this office has made special mention 
to the Rome Board of Education of the necessity for providing fallout protection, 
and that such should be planned, particularly in new construction. This office 
has also made recommendations to all local builders and has provided them 
with brochure material relating to shelter construction, urging that any new 
construction incorporate shelter provisions. I cannot report that this advice 
has been heeded in any respect. 

The schools constructed in recent years in Rome, are identified by vast ex- 
panses of window walls, and with a minimum of shelter potential. Some months 
ago, I wrote to the Rome Board of Education, expressing my concern over the 
lack of shelter potential in the latest addition to the Rome school system, the 
George R. Staley Junior High School, and expressed the view that the building 
was, in terms of protection potential, a glassy horror. I am not aware that 
this condition differs to any material degree in other cities and the new schools 
being built. It is one, however, which must be viewed with alarm. 

Bvacuation plans for the Utica-Rome target support area, have been prepared 
and approved by both New York State and Federal civil defense officials. The 
reception areas for the city of Rome are in Otsego, Lewis, Madison, and Che- 
nango Counties. Reception centers there do not provide for better protection 
against fallout than existed prior to this planning, neither are such centers 
stocked with emergency supplies. The evacuation plans envisioned such centers 
as points for reception and immediate dispersal thereafter to provide homes. 
Such emergency supplies as exist would be those provided in private homes. 
These plans were completed after population and home surveys of the four 
county Utica-Rome area, and provide for reception of specified numbers of per- 
sons in specified areas. As the situation now stands, the State’s announced 
policy is, that we do not “run from fallout.” Any evacuation undertaken would 
occur following orders from the New York State director. 

The Federal Government might, by setting a better example in the matter of 
providing fallout protection, impress the people of Rome with the necessity for 
making such provisions in their homes. The present Federal policy is, as I see 
it, not to spend great sums of Federal money to provide the necessary protec- 
tion, but rather by use of its information program, research facilities, and prac- 
tical example, assist the various States and localities in helping themselves. 
The Federal installations in the Utica-Rome areas, and particularly in the city 
of Rome, do not, to my knowledge, contain what may be termed, suitable shelter 
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areas. If they do, there has been no public announcement of this fact. Neither 
am I aware that they are stocked with emergency provisions and supplies, such 
as are urged upon all householders. Griffiss Air Force Base lies within the 
limits of the city of Rome, and on a normal workday houses about 8,000 civilian 
employees and 2,000 military personnel. It is quite conceivable that an alert 
situation might prevent the civilian work force from returning to their homes, 
and thus require them to seek shelter on the base. I am not aware that exigt- 
ing shelter potential would accommodate 8,000 civilians who are employed on the 
airbase. I am certain that it does not exist in local industry or schools. 

I believe the shelter program is one that requires continuing effort to educate 
the public in order, that sometime in the future, a reasonable shelter potentiag] 
be attained. 

Very truly yours, 
Capt. L. J. ScHELTER, Director. 


Ciry or SCHENECTADY, N.Y., 
February 24, 1960, 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horirretp: In response to your letter of February 10, 1960, I 
respectfully submit the following information, as it applies to your questions, in 
reference to our civil defense program. [Questions deleted.] 

1. The civil defense director has on record only a few cases where individuals 
have modified their buildings to provide shielding areas against fallout. Our 
records indicate that this has been accomplished on a “do it yourself” and is not 
reflected in our building permits on any new construction. 

2. To date there are no public buildings in our area that have been modified 
to provide shielding against fallout, however, the civil defense office is making 
a study of same and will report and make recommendations. 

3. No, however, the control center and alternate control center are in sub- 
basement areas which will be moditied to provide adequate shielding for operat- 
ing staff for a 14-day period. 

4. None. 

5. Public, parochial, and private school authorities have been advised as to 
shelter needs but to date no structural modifications have been made. 

6. The Schenectady Target support area has developed plans for the reception 
of evacuees and trained key personnel are available to put plans into effect if 
sufficient warning time permits, but once again the only degree of shelter or 
stockpiling of foods and other emergency supplies would be that which is now 
available. To the best of my knowledge, no buildings have been modified or 
special stockpiling been accomplished. Plans include inventories of resources 
and facilities. 

7. (1) The adoption of a “go home” survival plan by every community. 

(2) A stepped-up public information program by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments emphasizing the effects of fallout and the protection which home 
shelters will provide. 

(3) A Federal and State financial assistance plan to individual homeowners, 
industries, ete. to cover building cost. 

(4) The Federal Government should provide more adequate support in the 
form of administrative matching funds to cover costs of the civil defense pro 
gram, similar to those proposed in Public Law 85-606 which was presented to 
the 86th Congress and denied. 

(5) Last, but of prime importance, every public building, on all government 
levels which is being planned, should include a dual-purpose area in said plans. 
This should be immediately put into effect in such instances as public housing, 
schools, ete., in which financial assistance is being provided by the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
MALCOLM FE. Exis, Mayor. 
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STATE oF NorTH CAROLINA, 
CivIL DEFENSE AGENCY, 


H Raleigh, March 7, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HOuirietp: In accordance with a request from the Governor’s office 
and your letter dated February 10, 1960, the following is submitted, your ques- 
tions and the answers: 

1. How many civil defense home shelters have been constructed in your State? 

Answer. ‘Twenty-five. 

2. How many public buildings in your State have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout? 

Answer. Two. 

8. Does your State civil defense agency have an underground control center? 

Answer. No. 

4, How many underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose, 
such as parking garages, have been constructed in your State? 

Answer. None. 

5. Have fallout protection, in the form of structural modifications, been in- 
corporated in any of your public schools? 

Answer. No. 

6. How many evacuation-reception centers have been prepared either within 
your State or in other States for use by evacuees from your State? 

Answer. Thirty-six. 

Are such reception centers stocked with emergency supplies and do they pro- 
yide adequate protection against fallout? 

Answer. These are prestocked with medical supplies. Only fallout protection 
would be that of the ordinary existing buildings which would give some pro- 
tection. 

How many people will they protect? 

Answer. This would be problematical as there have been no special shelters 
for evacuees, only existing buildings. 

7. What changes in Federal policy do you think are necessary to achieve 
greater fallout protection for the people of your State? 

Answer. It is believed that before we are able to achieve any notable success 
in the area of fallout protection for the individual citizen there must be some 
measure of financial relief. Not in grants of actual cash but in the form of tax 
relief—say, an exemption of a certain amount of dollars for the construction of 
afamily shelter when preparing an individual yearly income tax statement. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp F. Grirrin, Director. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE, 


Raleigh, N.C., February 24, 1960. 
Hon. CHer HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Str: I have been asked by the mayor of Raleigh to reply to the enclosed 
letter from you dated February 10, 1960, in regard to fallout shelters and Federal 
policy changes which I think may be necessary to achieve greater fallout pro- 
a for the people of this city and county. Our reply is attached to the 
etter. 

Iam deeply appreciative of the interest you have shown in our civil defense 
program and to all of us who are working on same. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Davip L, HARDEE, Director. 


1. This civil defense office has for several years insisted that houses and 
apartments have a basement with an inside and an outside entrance in which 
fallout shelters can be hastily constructed. Some work has been done on this 
with the architects and contractors, but with little success. Apartment houses 
as a rule in this section of the country have little or no basement, and the ranch- 
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type of residence which is very popular has little or no basement provision. We 
feel that our work in this respect has accomplished something prior to the time 
the fallout shelter campaign was launched, but the results are intangible anq 
difficult to catalog. A good deal of fallout shelter literature has been distributeg 
as well as plans for building the shelters, and we feel that this has created some 
interest. One or two people who are building plan to put fallout shelters in their 
basements, and two are being constructed in the city—an inside one and an 
outside one—for demonstration purposes. These are being built under the 
OCDM shelter program with the supervision of the State civil defense agency. 
Some of the local contractors have also demonstrated an interest in providing 
shelters in their new homes. 

2. As far as this office knows, there have been no public buildings modified to 
provide shielding from fallout. However, a number of public buildings have been 
built with basements which could be adapted to this purpose. 

3. This agency does not have an underground control center. At some time jn 
future it may be practical to put one under one of the proposed new fire gta. 
tions, provided funds are made available by the Federal Government for such 
projects. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have been 
constructed in Raleigh. It is customary to build parking garages here with the 
first floor either on ground level or just a little below. One parking garage was 
recently constructed in Raleigh with a partial basement, but not with a view 
to fallout shelter. 

5. This office has worked for a long time on the proposition of conducting air 
raid drills in the public schools, and they have been well organized for same. 
In the plan, the children in school are marched to, and take position in the 
safest place in the building. This is usually the basement, if one exists, and op 
ground floors as far away from windows as possible. Many old type school 
buildings have sufficient masonry in the walls to be of some protection to the 
pupils. Where adequate basements exist to take care of all of the children, it is 
usually the result of designing the building to fit the terrain, etc., rather than 
planning for shelter in case of enemy attack or violent storms 

Most buildings have sufficient space to take care of the children in air raid 
positions without their being exposed too greatly to flying glass which would 
result from explosions. We have worked with school superintendents, architects, 
and the State offices concerned with designs for public schools to stop the popu- 
lar tendency of building glass showcase school buildings which afford minimum 
protection for the lives and safety of the pupils on account of the hazard of flying 
glass. Some results from this work have been noticeable, but no particular 
fallout protection has yet been accomplished as a result of this current campaign. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been designated for the Raleigh target 
area, only one or two of which are in the county, the remainder being in adjacent 
eounties which largely make up our reception areas. These centers have been 
designated in our target area survival plan, and two emergency hospitals have 
been provided—each with 200 beds. The plan includes the use of school and 
college buildings, tobacco warehouses and storage buildings, as well as resi- 
dences in the reception areas. These centers have not been provided with 
protection against fallout, and are not stocked with emergency supplies, other 
than some medical supplies which were procured by the State civil defense 
agency for this target city area. It is estimated that with crowding the above 
named facilities the 220,000 people in the Raleigh target area may be taken care 
of with some type of shelter including living in their cars and trailers. 

7. Changes in Federal policy that could achieve greater fallout protection for 
the people of this city and help the civil defense program generally are: 

(a) The implementation of Public Law 85-606 with sufficient funds to 
double the personnel in each civil defense office in the country. This office 
is considerably understrength in personnel and we do not have sufficient 
forces to follow through on our civil defense programs. 

(b) To have the Federal Government match funds for the construction 
of fallout shelters and air raid shelters in public buildings at all levels; in 
commercial buildings, and in homes. 

(c) It would help the lecal director at grassroots level very greatly if 
the policy of OCDM could be settled to a point where equal emphasis would 
be continually placed on the importance of education for evacuation; 0 
the preparation of air raid shelters and fallout shelters; on chemical war- 
fare without losing sight of the importance of any of these four vital phases 
of civil defense preparation. It has been my observation from 5 years 
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experience as a local civil defense director that we cannot get the public 
acquainted with one phase of civil defense before we are plunged into 
another, to the neglect of the former. It is realized that it requires a great 
deal of time and emphasis on any one civil defense measure to bring it 
pefore the public with sufficient publicity to impress lethargic people. It 
would help to overcome a great deal of difficulty in the country if we could 
keep a well balanced program before the public. 


Davip L. HARDEE, Director. 


STATE OF NoRTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, February 23, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In response to your letter dated February 10, 
1960, I wish to advise that in the past year, OCDM has distributed to our State 
civil defense office and to the county and city defense directors a great deal of 
material covering shelters, i.e., plans, specifications for all different types of 
shelters, booklets, pamphlets, inserts, and enclosures in all kits such as rural 
civil defense kit, home preparedness kit and others. 

In this State, OCDM has offered to subsidize the erection of two prototype 
home shelters to serve-as patterns for the general population; however, I have 
rejected such offers as, in my opinion, offering Federal subsidy to two private 
individuals would cause confusion and lead to hard feelings by those people 
required to build their shelters from personal funds. 

I believe that guidance and direction for the shelter program should originate 
with Federal agencies for shelters in Federal buildings, post offices, armories, 
schools, hospitals and any new buildings erected that receive Federal grants 
to aid in their construction. 

Answers to your questionnaire are as follows: (1) Scattered shelters con- 
structed by individuals with personal funds. (2) None known. (3) No. (4) 
None. (5) None known. (6) Construction of evacuation-reception centers as 
such are not contemplated at this time. The State survival plan covers evacuees 
from stricken areas to be housed on a family-to-home basis in support areas. Our 
State has no metropolitan areas and support areas will be our major mission. 
We would have approximately 160,000 evacuees. (7) Refer to paragraph 3 above. 
That plan would develop shelter consciousness and homeowners would follow 
the pattern by erecting home shelters at personal expense. 

The national civil defense program has assisted materially in this State by 
the matching funds program for necessary hardware, i.e., mobile and fixed 
communications, hospital and other standby generators, rescue trucks, sirens, 
emergency hospitals, radiological equipment and many other items eligible under 
the contributions manual. 

With 3 exceptions, our 53 county civil defense directors are volunteers. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN FP. Davis, Governor. 


Ciry oF Bismarck, N. Dak., 


February 16, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIeLp, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Sir: Following are the answers to the questions contained in your letter 
of February 10 relative to civil defense in our city: 
. Noshelters have been constructed. 
None. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
. We have gone into the aspects of civil defense and do have a local chair- 
man who is directly responsible to the board of city commissioners. His main 
duties have been the organization of auxiliary fire and police forces together 
with organization of the city for evacuation to certain areas. Needless to say, 
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we all realize that in the event of an attack, most any city in the United States 
would be virtually unprepared. I am sure you are familiar with financies of 
municipality which does not permit us to have any extra money on hand other 
than the ordinary budget. With the Federal Government taking such a large 
portion of the individual’s income, it is quite difficult to see any way in which 
to increase the income of our local government. 
Yours very truly, 
Evan E. Lips, Mayor, 


Srate oF Onto, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 3, 1960, 
Hon. Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Ho irreLp: This will acknowledge your letter of February 
10, 1960, addressed to Governor DiSalle requesting data on the fallout shelter 
program in Ohio. The Governor has asked that I reply to your letter. 

While the announcement of the national shelter policy was made during 
Operation Alert, 1958, a considerable period of time elapsed in the development 
of standards and in the production of promotional material based on engineer. 
ing data and criteria. It was not until after June 1959 that such data, criteria, 
and plans were made available for national distribution. The implementation 
of the shelter program was keyed, of course, to the availability of this basic 
information and appropriate plans. 

In Ohio, we believe that appropriate plans should involve absolutely minimal 
requirements, on a do-it-yourself basis, coupled with the definite intention to 
increase the scope, capability, and appointments of the shelter area, its facili. 
ties, food, and equipment stocks on a progressive basis as funds and/or time 
permit. This concept was presented in written form to the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization for its consideration with a recommendation for adoption, 
It was believed that this concept would make shelters not only more acceptable 
to the mass of our population, but more feasible from the standpoint of cost, 
and thus for more immediate implementation by the largest possible number 
of our people: The standards and criteria published in June 1959 set up financial 
and structural requirements which actually deter, if they do not completely 
prevent, large numbers of our people from constructing fallout shelters. 

We still believe that, to meet the worst possible attack situation, fallout shel- 
ter, on a minimal basis, is necessary if our people are to meet and survive the 
aftermath of a determined nuclear attack on our country. 

While the public is evidencing an increasing awareness of the need for shelter 
under such conditions, the Federal policy has not had the influence or impact on 
civil defense that it could have had with a simpler initial approach to the 
problem. 

To specifically answer your questions, I submit the following, in the order in 
which the questions were posed : 

1. Based on OCDM standards, the total civil defense home shelters constructed 
in Ohio up to this time probably do not exceed 100. Based on our Ohio concept, 
we believe there are already thousands of shelters, needing limited food and 
equipment facilities to be operationally effective. 

2. No information is available indicating that any public buildings in Ohio 
have been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 

3. Ohio does not have an underground control center. 

4. No underground, dual civil defense purpose shelters have been constructed 
in Ohio. However, two industrial shelters have been constructed—one by the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. in Cincinnati and one by the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co. in Cleveland. This latter is now being used as a cafeteria and thus 
should probably be considered in the dual-purpose category. 

Ohio has pioneered in the passage of legislation to exempt property owner 
from the real estate and improvements tax on shelter facilities and equipment, 
constructed and used exclusively for shelter purposes (see copy of the act 
attached). 

5. We know of no schools in Ohio with structural modifications specifically 
incorporated for fallout protection. 

6. Our survival plans for Ohio and its critical target cities have established 
locations, facility, and personnel requirements for the care and reception of 
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lings, not to exceed 2 persons, on the average for every 1 now residing in the re- 
ception centers or in the smaller centers of population and the suburban and 
rural communities of our “support counties.” These plans include such fa- 
cilities, in the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana, to 
supplement Ohio’s capabilities in this category. None of these is stocked with 
emergency supplies except as suburban and rural homes have, usually, larger 
quantities of food and supplies than are normally available in city homes and 
apartments. For the most part, these plans, and the private-home and facility 
units involved, provide from minimal to quite adequate fallout shelter structures, 
for upward of 5 to 6 million persons. 

7. The changes in Federal policy necessary to achieve greater fallout protec- 
tion include : 

(a) A more positive declaration of the need by the President of the 
United States, through one or more half-hour radio and TV programs to the 
Nation. 

(b) More positive leadership on the part of the Congress in: 

(1) stating the need and creating a more healthy climate and a more 
united approach to the problem, which should not be partisan in any of 
its aspects ; 

(2) providing financial assistance by appropriations adequate to im- 
plement Public Law 85-606 ; 

(3) recognizing that if the need is as great as it appears to be, delays, 
eurrent unwarranted attacks, and indifference at the congressional 
level should be eliminated, as far as possible, if we are to expect posi- 
tive response on the part of the public; 

(4) seeing to it more information is released from classified status, 
giving a more complete basis for understanding on the part of the public 
and for more realistic planning on the part of civil defense. 

Ohio, at this time, is making shelter a basic program for meeting the worst 
that can happen to us as individuals and communities. We are planning to in- 
augurate a simple but effective program for getting to the parents through their 
children in the schools. Finally, we also are giving priority to developing an 
awareness on the part of local and county government officials that those now 
responsible for operation of governments at their respective levels will be re- 
sponsible for the welfare and safety of their people in major emergencies and, 
therefore, must establish an operational capability to meet such emergencies. 

This information is forwarded in the hope that it will be helpful and that per- 
haps it may contribute to a better understanding of the current situation in Ohio. 
I hope also that it may result in a more positive and adequate approach to civil 
defense problems faced by all our States on the part of the Federal Government 
generally. 

I extend all good wishes and kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 

Loren G. WINDOM, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


{Amended House Bill No. 648] 


AN ACT To encourage and stimulate the installation and dedication of civil defense 
facilities by private initiative, through insuring that no burden of state or local taxes 
shall be incurred as a consequence of measures taken for the better protection of persons 
and property against enemy action and the alleviation of the phytical effects thereof 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

Sec. 5915.21. As used in this act “civil defense facility” includes “structures” 
and “equipment” herein with respect to which a certificate under section 2 of 
this act is in force. 

“Structure” includes air-raid shelters, additions to or alterations of existing 
buildings and portions of existing buildings dedicated to public use, made and 
designed exclusively for protection against the shock or other effects of chemical 
biological, and radiological warfare, special housing for equipment as herein 
defined, and all other structural means of protection of persons and property 
against enemy action. 

“Equipment” includes fire-fighting, first-aid, hospital, salvage, and rescue equip- 
ment and materials, equipment for the evacuation of personnel and portable 
effects, and all other means, in the nature of personal property, to be used 
exclusively in the protection of persons and property against enemy action and 
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of the prompt alleviation of the physical effects of enemy action upon persons 
and property. 

“Enemy action” includes the intentional employment of every means of chem. 
ical, biological, and radiological warfare designed to injure the military or 
economic strength of the United States of America in the interest of an actua] 
or potential enemy of the United States, whether or not committed during g 
state of war. 

“Certifying authority” means the state director of civil defense provided for 
by section 5915.02 of the Revised Code. 

“Civil defense certificate” means a civil defense certificate of necessity issueq 
pursuant to section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 5915.22. Application for a civil defense certificate of necessity shall be 
filed at such time, in such manner, and in such office as may be prescribed by 
regulation, issued pursuant to section 11 of this act, but no later than the 
expiration of six months after the beginning of construction, reconstruction 
erection, or installation of the structure or the acquisition of the equipment, or 
six months after the effective date of this act, whichever is later. Such appli- 
cation shall be in such form as may be prescribed by such regulation and shall 
contain plans and specifications of the structure or structures, including aj] 
materials incorporated or to be incorporated therein, and a descriptive list of 
all equipment acquired or to be acquired. If the certifying authority finds that 
the facility or proposed facility is necessary in the interest of civil defense, js 
designed exclusively as a civil defense facility, and is suitable and reasonably 
adequate for the intended purpose, it shall issue a certificate to that effect. 
No structure or equipment shall be considered suitable and adequate unless it is 
constructed to provide reasonable protection against modern methods of warfare 
including chemical, biological, and radiological warfare in accordance with any 
standards of adequacy furnished by the federal civil defense administration. 

Seo. 5915.23. Before issuing any civil defense certificate, the certifying author. 
ity shall give notice in writing by registered mail to the tax commissioner, and, 
in case the application relates to a structure, written notice to the county auditor 
of the county in which such structure is or is to be located, and shall afford to 
the applicant and the tax commissioner and the county auditor to whom such 
notice shall have been given an opportunity for a hearing. On like notice to the 
applicant and opportunity for hearing the certifying authority shall on its own 
initiative or on complaint by the tax commissioner or the county auditor of 
the county in which any property to which a civil defense certificate relates is 
located, revoke such civil defense certificate whenever any of the following 
shall be made to appear: 

That the certificate was obtained by fraud or misrepresentation. 

That the hoider of the certificate has failed substantially to proceed with the 
construction, reconstruction, installation, or acquisition of the civil defense 
facility contemplated by the certificate. 

That the structure, or the equipment, or both, to which the certificate relates 
is being used for the ordinary and usual purposes of the holder, and is or are 
no more than sufficient for such ordinary and usual purposes; provided, that 
where the circumstances so require, the certifying authority in lieu of revoking 
such certificate may modify the same by restricting its operation. 

Upon the mailing of notice of the action of the certifying authority revoking 
or modifying a civil defense certificate, as provided in section 4 of this act, 
such certificate shall cease to be in force, or shall remain in force only as 
modified, as the case may require. 

Src. 5915.24. A civil defense certificate, when issued, shall be sent by registered 
muil to the applicant and notice of such issuance, in the form of certified copies 
thereof, shall be sent by registered mail by the certifying authority to the tax 
commissioner and to the county auditor of the county in which any property 
to which the same relates is located. Notice of the order of the certifying 
authority denying, revoking or modifying a civil defense certificate, in the form 


of certified copies thereof, shall be sent by registered mail to the applicant or 


the holder thereof and to the tax commissioner and such county auditor. The 
applicant or holder and the tax commissioner and such county auditor are 
deemed parties for the purpose of the review afforded by section 5 of this act. 

Sec. 5915.25. Any party aggrieved by the issuance, the refusal to issue, the 


revocation or the modification of a civil defense certificate may appeal to the | 


common pleas court of the county in which the property to which the same 
relates, or would relate. The party desiring to appeal shall file a notice of 
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appeal with the certifying authority setting forth the order appealed from and 
the grounds of his appeal. A copy of such notice of appeal shall also be filed by 
appellant with the court. Such notice of appeal shall be filed within fifteen 
days after mailing of notice as provided in section 4 of this act. 

The filing of a notice of appeal shall not operate as a suspension of the order 
of the certifying authority. Within ten days after receipt of notice of appeal 
the certifying authority shall prepare and certify to the court a complete record 
of its proceedings in the matter. Upon demand by any party the certifying 
authority shall furnish at the cost of such party a copy of the stenographic 
report of testimony offered and evidence submitted at any hearing. 

In the hearing of the appeal the court shall be confined to the record as 
certified to it. The court shall determine the rights of the parties in accordance 
with this act, and may affirm, reverse, vacate, or modify the action of the 
certifying authority complained of in the appeal. The court shall certify its 
judgment to the parties to the appeal or take such other action in connection 
therewith as may be required to give its judgment effect. 

Sec. 5915.26. Whenever a civil defense certificate is revoked because obtained 
by fraud or misrepresentation, all taxes which would have been payable had no 
certificate been issued, shall be assessed with maximum penalties prescribed by 
the law applicable thereto. 

Sec. 5915.27. No civil defense structure shall be considered an improvement 
on the land on which the same is located for the purpose of real property 
taxation, if and from the time that a certified copy of the civil defense certificate 
shall have been filed in the office of the county auditor of the county in which 
the same is situated, and so long as such civil defense certificate shall be in force. 

Sec. 5915.28. No civil defense structure or equipment shall be considered as 
“ysed in business” for the purpose of personal property taxation. 

Src. 5915.29. No civil defense facility shall be considered as an asset of any 
corporation in determining the value of its issued and outstanding shares or 
the value of the property owned and used by it in Ohio for the purpose of the 
franchise tax. 

Sec. 5915.80. Where for reasons of national defense, a structure constructed 
by an industry which is included on the list of critical industries as furnished 
by the federal civil defense administration, which is located underground or in 
such similar fashion so as to provide superior protection against enemy attack, 
that portion of the cost of such structure attributable to such added protection 
shall not be considered in determining the value of such structure for purposes 
of property taxation. 

Sec. 5915.81. The state director of civil defense shall adopt and promulgate 
and may amend or rescind rules, regulations, and standards, consistent with 
this act, to govern the issuance of civil defense certificates and carry out the 
purposes of this act. For such purpose the state director of civil defense is an 
“agency” and such rules, regulations, and standards are “rules”, within the 
meaning of the Administrative Procedure Act; but the state director of civil 
defense is not to be considered an “agency” within the meaning of said act for 
any other purpose. 

The state director of civil defense also has power to adopt rules governing 
the procedure and internal management of the certifying authority. 


Roger CLovup, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
PAUL M. HERBERT, 


President of the Senate. 
Passed May 28, 1957. 


Approved June 17, 1957. 
C. WILLIAM O'NEILL, 
Governor. 
The sectional numbers on the margin hereof are designated as provided by law. 
OHIO LEGISLATIVE Service COMMISSION, 
CHARLES W. INGLER, Director. 
Filed in the office of the Secretary of State at Columbus, Ohio, on the 17th 
day of June, A.D. 1957. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the enrolled bill. 


Trep W. Brown, 


Secretary of State. 
File No. 284. Effective September 16, 1957. 
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CiTy oF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 24, 1960. 


Mr. CxeEt HOvirievp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10 with respect to 
certain civil defense information for your proposed civil defense hearings in the 
near future, comes at a time when we, here in Cincinnati, are attempting to 
solve the many complex problems relating to our civil defense structure. 

It is my sincere hope that the few comments I have made in answering your 
request will prove of some assistance in the vital work you are doing in this 
particular field of national security. 

1. The information desired would be reflected in building permits issued, 
since the city ordinances require that a permit be issued for a shelter con- 
struction requirement. To date, only two such shelters have been 
constructed. 

2. No public buildings have been specifically modified to provide shielding 
from fallout. However, many public buildings in Cincinnati have beep 
inspected and marked as available for public shelters. 

3. The Ohio Valley Civil Defense Authority has had plans for an under- 
ground structure for 2 years, but local funds have not been available for 
construction purposes. As an alternative, the emergency center for OVCDA 
and the alternate site for emergency government for the city of Cincinnati 
have been provided by utilizing the Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, for 
this purpose (30 miles from the center of Cincinnati). 

4. Not at the present time. A program for an underground garage under 
Fountain Square is in the planning and test stages. Preliminary confer- 
ences have been held with officials of OCDM with a view of utilizing this 
structure when completed for dual purposes. Nothing concrete has been 
achieved by these conferences, since preliminary estimates would indicate a 
considerable outlay of Federal funds which OCDM could not commit at this 
time. 

5. None. 

6. Evacuation-reception centers have been prepared for evacuees leaving 
the city in the event of an emergency. The question of radioactive fallout 
protection in these centers is a matter of local requirements. OVCDA has 
been working on this problem directly with the counties and communities. 
No emergency supplies have been stocked ; however, a plan to provide such 
emergency supplies has been ready for implementation for some time. It 
will be necessary for the Federal agency to provide some specific items, 
especially emergency food supplies. Medical stockpiles—emergency hos- 
pitals have been stockpiled or prepositioned as in the case of the hospitals, 
It is estimated that the evacuation-reception plan for this area will care 
for the entire population. A copy of the plan which has been furnished to 
each householder (300,000) in this target area, is attached hereto for your 
information. 

7. It is my considered opinion that one of two things must occur in any 
change of Federal policy to achieve greater protection, whether fallout or 
general civil defense : 

(a) A broad expensive Federal public-education program so designed 
that it will alert the individual citizen to his responsibility in providing 
himself with all the necessary ingredients for his protection. The pres- 
ent policy is neither “fish nor fowl”. Since 1950, when Publie Law 
920 came into effect, it has always been too little, too late. It has had 
a diluting effect since the education program did not reach the great 
mass of our population. Depending upon local government to provide 
large sums of money for public education, even if possible, would be 
frowned upon locally as a massive “propaganda” program rather than 
one of education. For example: It is estimated that local authorities 
would have to provide and expend about $250,000 each year to doa 
massive job. This is more than twice the entire budget locally for all 
civil defense needs for the entire county. Obviously this is an im- 
possibility for local authorities to bear, no matter the importance of 
civil defense. 
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(b) Change the entire present concept of civil defense responsibility 
from the local authorities to a Federal system similar to the National 
Guard of the United States. This responsibility can be passed on by 
the Federal Government to the several States and they in turn could 
operate a civil defense agency at each target level. Thus, the State 
receiving the necessary funds from the Federal Government could 
organize, control, and operate these several target area organizations. 
The local authorities, cities and counties would cooperate with such 
agency, just as they do now in cooperating with the National Guard. 


SUMMARY 


Whether we adopt shelter, evacuation, a combination thereof, or any other 
concept that may be necessary in the light of ever-changing weapons systems, 
civil defense cannot become a living structure at the local level until positive 
leadership is accepted by the Congress and the administration itself. 

The present national program has had little or no effect on my city. The rea- 
son is quite obvious, too much reliance on the Federal policy of “guidance.” 
The cities do not need guidance—they need leadership which constitutes an 
“action” program. 

I am of the firm opinion that a modern civil defense system for the United 
States is part and parcel of our overall national security structure. 

No longer will World War II concepts be sufficient under intercontinental mis- 
siles and chemical-biological warfare. It is too huge a program for a local 
city to absorb, even in theory. Finally, no matter where or who does the job 
it will cost great sums of money. The question is—where, who, and how the 
best job can be done. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. HARRELL, City Manager. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 17, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, House Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze of the city of 
Cleveland has requested me to reply to your communication of February 10, 
1960. 

I personally do not know of the existence of a specially constructed fall- 
out shelter existing in any resident’s home in the city of Cleveland. Our 
building commissioner states that no building permits covering the construction 
of a shelter have been issued in the last 2 years. It is a known fact that many 
people in the city of Cleveland have selected a shelter area in their residence 
and many have gone so far as equipping them with emergency supplies. 

To my knowledge no public buildings have been modified to provide fallout 
protection. 

Our main control center was established in 1952 in a public owned structure 
approximately 9 miles from downtown. It is in the basement of a concrete 
structure, however, the development of megaton weapons have made the use 
of the structure doubtful. As a result, an alternate location has been selected 
38 miles from downtown Cleveland. 

With reference to schools and underground parking garages, no structural 
modifications have been included in the construction of these facilities which 
would provide adequate fallout protection. 

In case of evacuation, studies made by our survival project staff which was 
coordinated by the State office of civil defense, designate the reception areas 
for the populace of the target areas. Sufficient reception areas have been 
assigned to the residents of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County to maintain a 
ratio of two evacuees to each permanent resident. The space assigned assumes 
we will house evacuees in private dwellings as well as schools, churches, meeting 
halls ete. Unless the resident of the rural area has made some provisions for 
protection against fallout, the lodging areas will provide only the protection 
that is inherent in the existing structure. As to the stockpiling of emergency 


supplies, there has been no publicly financed effort to cache supplies in the 
reception areas. 
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In regard to your last query, this office is not in agreement with the Federal] 
policy on shelters. It is the concensus of opinion of the people in this office, 
that Cleveland, being a critical target area, should not persuade our residents 
to spend money on a shelter that quite obviously will not provide protection 
from blast, or from the resultant fire storm. In this matter, I am in accord 
with Dr. Edward Teller, who only recently wrote to me and stated that “We 
are in need of mass shelters which would accommodate perhaps 1,000 people 
each. It should also be possible to reach these shelters on foot in approximately 
10 minutes or so. Such shelters need not have exceedingly high blast resist. 
ance, but would need their own air supply and should be capable not only of 
resisting fire but also of being constructed so the outside air could be sealed off 
from the inside for many hours.” 

In the absence of shelters which will provide the residents of this area pro. 
tection from blast or heat, we are still of the opinion that evacuation, prior to 
attack, affords our population the greatest chance for survival. Our residents 
have always regarded evacuation with a skeptical viewpoint and the emphasis 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization on fallout shelters has had a 
tendency to confuse our people. Nevertheless, you and your committee who 
are well acquainted with the effects of modern weapons must recognize the 
worthlessness of fallout shelters in any critical target area. If the general 
public possessed the data your committee has, I am sure there would be a better 
aeceptance of evacuation and a clamor for a federally financed shelter program, 

Your continued interest in this program is to be commended. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. Pokorny, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


SE 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Columbus and Franklin County, Ohio, February 26, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLIrIeELp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: After reading the seven questions of your inquiry and formulating 
some of the answers in my mind, I couldn’t help but feel a little embarrassed 
that we, the American people, have been cognizant of the many suggestions for 
survival that have been offered to the American people but not near enough 
has been done in our country for our survival. In lieu of actual statistics, I 
will try to supply the answers to your questions as honestly as I can from my 


personal observations and/or feeling of the public pulse as it applies in onr | 


community. 

1. Although we have no actual statistics on the number of home shelters 
that have been constructed, we are aware that many people in our community 
have done something in varying degrees, primarily in basement areas, to en- 
hance their potential survival. Each day we have requests from contractors 
and other interested persons for a copy or copies of the “Family Fallout 
Shelter” booklet (MP-15) but they refuse to divulge any further information 


about it. We find that most people guard this information jealously because | 


of the feeling that others would try to move in and use their hospitality in 
stead of preparing for themselves. Also, I find that many people will not 


admit that they are preparing in any way since they feel that what they have | 
done is inadequate at this time and does not meet all of the specifications that | 
are recommended. We try. to encourage through the news media and speaking | 


engagements to build a block at a time and to add those supplies that must be | 
purchased a little bit each payday in order to get more people started. 


Mr. Alan O. Gulker, who is president of Columbus Junior Chamber of Com | 


merce, advised us that they are presently starting on a program in cooperatio 
with the Home Builders Association to establish prototype shelters in various 
housing projects under construction in Columbus. 

2. To the best of my knowledge, no public buildings in our community have 
been modified to provide shielding from fallout as prescribed by OCDM. 

3. The Columbus and Franklin County Civil Defense Main Control Center i | 
located 11.2 miles from assumed aiming point in a semibasement area protected | 
by wings of the building on either side of our particular operational area. Ho: ' 
ever, our office is in the immediate downtown area, also in a masonry constructed | 
basement area. 
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4. There have been no dual purpose underground structures constructed in our 
community. 

5. As of this date, to the best of my knowledge, there has been no structure 
modifications incorporated in schools that have already been built or are to be 

uilt. 

Y 6. We have a plan of evacuation from our community to the adjacent counties 
which includes a well coordinated police traffic control plan, however, the centers 
that will probably have to be used for accepting evacuees will be churches, schools, 
auditoriums, etc. They would provide whatever radioactive fallout protection is 
obtained in structures of this type without adding additional shielding. They 
are not stockpiled with emergency supplies other than a few 200 bed emergency 
hospitals that were stockpiled in those buildings that had available space and 
met the criteria established for suitable storage. There are adequate evacuation 
reception centers in our adjacent counties to receive the number of persons that 
will want to evacuate if we should have time for this action. 

7. I feel that the policy, based upon the voluminous studies should be more 
specific in pointing out how many lives can be saved by this relatively simple 
precautionary measure. I feel that, in addition to the Federal Government, the 
State and local government should also initiate, to whatever degree possible, the 
lead in guiding the public to the acceptance of this theory and that we can get 
more followers if we who are dedicated to this program will teach by doing. 

In addition to the questions which you have asked, I feel that a more reason- 
able approach to total preparedness for the probable warning time will be found 
in the concept of every individual having available at all times, as a part of his 
personal belongings, a miniature kit which could afford fallout protection, such 
as a container for emergency water supply and purification, ration bars and some 
personal cover. Those persons who should have time to evacuate will have the 
life-saving kits with them and if there should not be sufficient time to evacuate, 
regardless of where we find ourselves, should we survive the blast, fire and initial 
radiation effects, we will have the means of surviving the immediate danger until 
perhaps the level of radioactivity is reduced to the point where we could receive 
assistance. 

Also, I would like to suggest, knowing full well that this is not intended as a 
point of destructive criticism, but feeling very strongly that the ideals of civil 
defense acceptance by the public, as well as local governments, will be better 
received when our national leaders reaffirm publicly their faith in the civil de- 
fense program. This can best be accomplished by personally doing those things 
which are advocated for the public. Since human nature parallels that of a river 
in taking the course of least resistance, many people are reluctant in following 
the preparedness program of civil defense. This reluctance will remain as long 
as those persons in high positions constantly criticize and condemn civil defense 
and its leaders without offering any constructive suggestions. This criticism by 
a person in high authority fool-hardily lends the helping hand to the citizen who 
cannot quite make up his mind about his own survival. 

Sincerely, 


RUssELL E. PENNELL, Director. 


MIAMI VALLEY Crvit DEFENSE AUTHORITY, 


Dayton, Ohio, February 16, 1960. 
Hon. R. WILLIAM PATTERSON, 


Mayor, City of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Deak Mayor Patterson: With reference to the questionnaire sent to you 
from the Congress of the United States, regarding civil defense. 

Question No. 1. We personally know of three. Two by the inventors of 
the NURAD Underground Shelter and my personal shelter in the basement of 
my home, and perhaps there are other prepared shelters that I have no knowledge. 

Question No. 2. To the best of my knowledge, none. 

Question No.3. No. 

Question No. 4. There are six in this area: Talbott Garage, Hubers Garage, 
West First Street Garage, SWS Garage and the Biltmore Hotel Garage. 

Question No. 5. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Question No. 6. Yes. Evacuation centers have been prepared, per the Ohio 
survival plan, and would provide adequate protection from radiological fallout. 
The Ohio survival plan takes into consideration the evacuation, and the Re- 
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source Manuals list the available food supplies and the number of people that 
can be taken care of in any given area. 

Question No. 7. The Federal Housing Administration will not approve g 
fallout shelter on a new loan for a new home. It can only be approved by an 
improvement loan. Ninety percent of the homes being built today are of the 
slab-type construction and it is felt that if the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans’ Administration would make it mandatory that new homes 
being constructed would have fallout shelters as a requirement for loan approval, 
a great step would be achieved in providing fallout shelters. 

With reference to the last sentence of the last paragraph, it is felt that 
congressional support of the President’s budget for OCDM, is a major factor, 

Very sincerely yours, 
STEWART SHELDON, Evecutive Director. 


OKLAIIOMA CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLIFIELD, 
U.S. Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD: Your letter to the Honorable J. Howard 
Edmondson, Governor, dated February 10, 1960, has been referred to me for 
the answers to your questions concerning fallout shelters. 

Since the national shelter policy was announced by Gov. Leo Hoegh, consid- 
erable interest in shelters has been generated in the State of Oklahoma. This 
office has filled over 10,000 written requests for the family fallout shelter 
pamphlet (MP-15). In addition, many more have been requested by telephone, 

The answers to your questions are herewith provided : 

1. It is estimated that over 400 shelters have been constructed in the 
State of Oklahoma since the national shelter program was announced, 
Many of these were constructed primarily for tornado protection, but the 
additional factor of fallout protection was included. 

2. A study of the requirements for modification to accomplish shielding 
from fallout, in existing buildings, has been recently completed in the city 
of Tulsa. It is anticipated that some such modification action will result 
in that city. To the best of my knowledge, no specific action in this re 
spect has actually been accomplished. 

3. The State civil defense agency does not have an underground control 
center. We are presently working with the Governor’s committee to ac 
complish such a control center in a new State office building. It is anti- 
cipated that this construction will include the necessary provisions to place 
a portion of the cost under the provisions of the Federal contributions pro 
gram. Current operations plans are being modified to provide for the State 
government relocation site to be at Oklahoma State University at Still 
water, Okla. There presently exists sufficient basement facilities at OSU 
to accommodate the administrative function of State government. New 
construction is expected to include additional basement construction which 
will facilitate the legislative emergency government function. 

4. None exist at the present moment. Plans are under consideration for 
underground parking facilities at the Tulsa County Building. The major 
problem confronting the county officials is the lack of funds to accomplish 
such underground parking facilities, and to fulfill the additional civil defense 
purpose. Similar plans are under study for underground parking under 
the proposed State office building and adjacent areas thereto. 

5. No public schools have been provided additional fallout protection. A 
great interest in this field of endeavor has been shown. Numerous inquiries 
have been made of this office concerning financial assistance in this field 
of endeavor. To the best of my knowledge, there is no provision for 
financial assistance to public schools for this purpose. This is an area 
worthy of investigation. However, such action should be coupled with 
civil defense. 

6. No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared in the State of 
Oklahoma. Facilities have been studied concerning the capability of cer 
tain areas to accommodate an evacuation movement. Present facilities are 
sufficient in most instances studied except, for fallout protection. Pret 


ently, to answer this problem, a second evacuation movement will be | 


required. 
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7. Federal policy should provide for low-interest loans, amortization of 
construction costs as an income tax deduction for the individual, and spe- 
cific guidance materials for engineers, architects, and construction companies 
should be provided. Fallout facilities should be required for all new GI 
and FHA loans on new construction. 

Additional guidance in the fallout shelter program ean well be provided in 
the fields of engineering, architecture, and construction. Most State civil de- 
fense agencies lack the staff personnel to provide specific information, which 
is frequently requested by architects and engineering firms. An engineering 
handbook, which should include schematic drawings, factors, et cetera, should 
be prepared for wide distribution to those individuals and firms responsible 
for the inclusion of fallout shelter facilities in new constructions. A recent 
experience of this agency proved most embarrassing, when I was unable to pro- 
vide such specific information to one of the leading architect firms in Oklahoma 
City. Such information was requested for use in planning the new Federal Re- 
serve Bank building. General information was available, but specific tech- 
nical information was not. 

It is our understanding that a new pamphlet will soon be released for this 
basic purpose. The pamphlet “Fallout Shelter Surveys: Guide for Executives,” 
(NP-10-1) provides some basic data. This same type information, however, 
should be provided in a technical handbook form, for reference purposes, by 
specialists in the field of construction planning. 

There should be legislation introduced also, which will permit the individual 
to amortize the cost of shelter construction, as an income tax deduction. The 
law presently permits corporations and business firms to amortize such costs, 
but does not include the individual. The individual family construction offers 
as great a problem. The initial cost is prohibitive, unless such funds can be 
borrowed at a low rate of interest. Secondly, the provision for amortizing such 
costs must be provided, if the ordinary family is to be included. 

You may be assured that in Oklahoma a great interest has been generated 
in shelter fallout protection, since the inception of Gov. Leo Hoegh’s policy. 
That interest has not been implemented into immediate action, due primarily 
to the cost for such shelter. The people in Oklahoma have indicated the firm 
belief that such construction should be the responsibility of the individual and 
family. However, notwithstanding this fact, they are still faced with the prob- 
lem of meeting the costs. 

In addition to the fallout protection, in Oklahoma the same shelter provides 
a greater feeling of security when the threat of tornadoes develop. By utiliz- 
ing the tornado protection philosophy coupled with the fallout protection aspects, 
we have enjoyed our greatest success. Throughout the operations of the civil 
defense program in Oklahoma, our immediate objective remains the natural 
disaster problems. Our long-range objective remains meeting the hazards 
caused by enemy action. 

With reference to item No. 5, as stated above, it should be mentioned that 
the city of Tulsa and county of Tulsa, through the Tulsa City-County Civil De- 
fense Administration, Independent School District No. 1 of Tulsa County, and 
the United States of America, through the OCDM, have entered contract No. 
CDM-PF-60-68. This contract provided for one of the prototype shelters to 
be constructed in the Nathan Hale High School, Tulsa, Okla. The contract 
provides for the dual use of this shelter, as well as the other aspects included 
in prototype shelter agreements. This shelter is being designed to accommodate 
500 people. 

For your information, you will find enclosed a copy of a sheet from the Jan- 
uary 13, 1960, Daily Oklahoman, showing the fallout shelter. For your further 
information, you will find enclosed a copy of the legislators’ successors certifi- 
cate prepared, printed, and distributed through this agency. 

I trust these answers will serve your purpose. Should you desire or require 
additional information, please call on this office for same. 

Sincerely, 


Tuomas M. Brett, State Director. 
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Tue Ciry oF OKLAHOMA Ciry, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., February 22, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HOLtIFIeELD: In reply to your inquiry we submit the following answers 
regarding questions on fallout protection : 

Answer 1. In the past 2 years our building department records reveal that 
62 building permits were issued for construction of cellars. We have no 
measures of determining what percentage of the permits issued would fall 
under the category of fallout shelters. 

Answer 2. To our knowledge no buildings have been modified to provide 
shelter from fallout. 

Answer 3. At the present time our local government does not have an 
underground control center but consideration will be given to one in future 
governmental building construction. 

Answer 4. We have no underground structures serving a direct civil 
defense purpose at this time. 

Answer 5. Our public school system has not incorporated any structural 
modification nor has plans for any structural fallout protection in future 
plans. 

Answer 6. We have no evacuation reception centers in the Greater Okla- 
homa City area. 

Answer 7. We believe no immediate changes in Federal policies regarding 
fallout protection are needed at this time; however, continual research and 
development should be carried on to provide the latest radiation protection 
as weapon systems are improved. 

A national shelter program as proposed by OCDM has recently become acti- 
vated in our city. We are presently working on an agreement to construct a 
prototype shelter for display and research purposes. OCDM has provided us 
with literature designed to promote interest in the public for construction of 
home-type fallout shelters. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES H. Norick, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salem, Oreg., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOovrirterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Ho.irierp: In reply to your letter of February 10, I 
will first give below some of my comments with regard to the influence the 
Federal shelter policy has had on civil defense in Oregon. 

It seems to me that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization is using a 
practical approach in making survival guidance available to citizens with spe- 
cial emphasis on inexpensive fallout shelters. There is manifest throughout 
this State, measured by editorial comments, an increased awareness of the need 
for nonmilitary defense preparations. I believe too, that it is apparent the 
individual citizen is accepting the fact that he must do his part in attaining 
preparedness for himself and family and that the best place to start is in his 
own home. This is evidenced by the demand on the State and local civil defense 
organizations for copies of the booklet, “The Family Fallout Shelter,” and also 
for personal guidance. I must admit, however, that I do not know the extent 
to which this education and information program has resulted in the actual 
construction of fallout shelters by individuals in this State. For widespread 
activity of people to undertake the construction of fallout shelters, I believe 
there would have to be more fear of war than presently exists in the United 
States. 

I have approved an Oregon shelter policy for furnishing guidance to the peo- 
ple, a copy of which is attached. You may note from paragraph H of this 
policy that we are recommending that fallout shelters be provided in the con- 
struction of new State buildings. We have under consideration a fallout 
shelter survey of State-owned buildings to determine what facilities for fallout 
protection already exist in each building and the best ways of improving and 
utilizing these facilities. A comprehensive study has already been completed 
to determine the shelter requirements for the population of Oregon if congregate 
shelters should be used in all areas. 
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The answers to your specific questions follow [questions deleted] : 

1. Factual information on this is lacking; probably not too many have been: 
constructed. I would estimate several dozen only. 

2. None at present. 

3. The State civil defense agency does not have an underground control center. 

4, None. 

5. None, that I know of. 

6. (@) There are approximately 150 emergency welfare centers located in 
every county of the State which could provide care for evacuees. For the pur- 
pose of clarification, an evacuation-reception center is called an emergency wel- 
fare center in the Oregon civil defense operations plan. The emergency wel- 
fare center may be an area containing a few blocks of a large city or an entire 
city or town with its surrounding environs. An emergency welfare center has 
structures and other facilities where evacuees can be housed, fed, clothed, regis- 
tered, and furnished other disaster services until they can be resettled. Facili- 
ties for these functions will be found in schools, church halls, auditoriums, civil 
and community buildings, and individual dwellings located in the emergency 
welfare center. 

6. (b) There are no stockpiles of emergency supplies. We do not believe 
it is practical to stockpile emergency supplies in the emergency welfare centers. 
We will use the normal supplies of necessary items which, in most cases, are 
readily. available. We have firm plans for providing additional emergency 
supplies, from sources within the State, to the emergency welfare centers as the 
needs arise. 

6. (c) The lodging sites of the emergency welfare centers in each county 
are usually large buildings such as schools, church halls, auditoriums, ete. 
Many have basements which could give a measure of protection from fallout. 

6. (d) Emergency welfare centers have been designated to receive and care 
for approximately 600,000 people. 

7. I do not think any change in Federal policy is necessary. However, the 
provision of additional Federal funds by the Congress for the construction of 
more prototype fallout shelters would make the program more effective. There 
is only one prototype fallout shelter programed for Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mark O. HATFIELD, Governor. 
OREGON SHELTER POLICY 


A statement of shelter policy of the State of Oregon, prepared and adopted by 
the civil defense advisory council, to be implemented by the Oregon State Civil 
Defense Agency, is quoted herewith: 

“In order to assist the people of the State of Oregon to determine what 
measures are recommended for obtaining protection against the effects of nuclear 
weapons, it is stated that the officially adopted shelter policy for this State is as 
follows: 

“(a@) Fullest cooperation and support to the Federal Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization in furthering the national shelter program. 

“(b) Continuation of an active and progressive public information program, 
to develop an understanding by the people of the necessity for them to voluntarily 
provide for themselves shelters adequate for their protection against radioactive 
fallout. 

“(e) Continuing emphasis on the fact that evacuation of people from the 
evacuation areas of target areas affords the best protection for them if warning 
time is considered sufficient by those in authority to put the operation into effect. 

“(d@) Emphasis on family fallout shelters, adapted to the size of the family, 
and congregate fallout shelters, which should be voluntarily improvised or con- 
structed in existing buildings by all people in Oregon other than those residing 
in the evacuation areas of target areas. This applies to rural areas as well as 
communities. 

“(e) Encouragement to those constructing new buildings in the evacuation 
areas of target areas to incorporate in the buildings congregate shelters which 
include a considerable factor of blast protection. 

“(f) Encouragement to those constructing new buildings (congregate dwell- 
ings, industrial and commercial facilities, Government buildings, individual 
housing), outside of the evacuation areas of target areas, to incorporate in the 


buildings adequate fallout shelters for those employed or housed in the build- 
ings. 
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“(g) Encouragement to the people to visit the prototype fallout shelters that 
will be constructed by the Federal Government in several places in Oregon. 

“(h) Recommendation to the Board of Control that funds be provided for the 
inclusion of adequate fallout shelter, for personnel housed or employed in the 
structure, in all new State buildings constructed outside of the evacuation areas 
of target areas. 

“(i) Provision of all possible assistance, other than financial, and guidance 
bs the people in this State for providing the means to protect themselves from 

allout. 

“(j) Continuation of an accelerated program to develop in the State an effective 

monitoring system for the detection of radiation.” 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR, 
Harrisburg, March 2, 1960. 
Hon. CuHet HOviri£.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Governor Lawrence has asked me to reply to 
your recent shelter questionnaire. The answers to the various questions raised 
are set forth below. 

1. A number of Pennsylvania families have constructed home shelters of 
various types on a do-it-yourself basis. In addition, several homebuilders now 
incorporate shelters in the houses they build. It is estimated that the number 
of home shelters within the State is between 50 and 100. 

2. Insofar as we know, no public buildings in this Commonwealth have been 
modified to provide protection from fallout. However, plans for a 50-man 
eommunity shelter to be constructed in the State office building in Pittsburgh 
are now nearing completion. In addition, our State council of civil defense in 
cooperation with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, is currently studying the 
feasibility of incorporating fallout shelter provisions for State employees, ag 
well as an emergency operational control center, in an underground garage, 
which the Commonwealth Government plans to build here in Harrisburg. 

8. Our State council of civil defense now maintains an operational control 
center in the basement of the main Capitol Building here in Harrisburg. Qual- 
ified engineers are of the opinion that design of the building, combined with the 
low level location of the center, offer very good fallout protection. 

4. We are unaware of any structures within this State specially designed to 
serve a dual purpose, including shelter protection. However, several under- 
ground storage facilities, primarily for record protection purposes, have been con- 
structed within the Commonwealth. In addition, at least one industrial con- 
cern has constructed blast shelters for use by its employees. 

5. To date, no Pennsylvania schools have undertaken major structural modi- 
fications aimed at protection from fallout. However a large number of educa- 
tional institutions, notably those under Commonwealth control, have surveyed 
their buildings to determine the availability of fallout protection within them. 
In many cases, this has been found to be appreciable. In addition, several 
Pennsylvania school districts are very seriously considering the incorporation of 
shelters in new schools now in the design stage, 

6. Under the State civil defense operational plan, each county of the Common- 
wealth has designated a town which serves as an emergency reception center. 
Usually several other towns are also designated as reception subcenters. While 
fallout protection has not been the major determining factor in selecting the cen- 
ters, a number of the buildings which will be used for reception purposes do pro 
vide a fair degree of protection from fallout. 

7. If. appreciably greater fallout protection is to be achieved, we believe that 
greater incentive must be provided by Federal authorities. Among other things, 
the public must definitely be told whether or not immediate protection from fall- 
out is an absolute necessity. 

In closing, we may add that we have noted, during the past 18 months, a marked 
increase in public interest in fallout protection. To meet the demand for infor 
mation on the subject, our State council of civil defense is now completing three 
special shelter exhibits. 
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These are in the form of three truck trailers, each fitted out as a full-sized 
fully equipped family fallout shelter. During the next 12 months, these will be 
displayed at a number of points within each county of the Commonwealth. By 
this means, we hope to take the shelter story to the people, as we do not believe 
that many of them will come to see prototype shelters constructed at a limited 
number of points, even though such exhibits do have definte value. 

Trusting we have given you the information desired, and with kindest regard, 
Iam 
Sincerely yours, 


Ot1s B. Morse. 


Erte County Civit DEFENSE, 


Erie, Pa., February 18, 1960. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HOLIFIELD: I regret that I do not have more assuring answers to the 
questions you ask in your letter of February 10, 1960. I will list the answers to 
the questions in the same order that you asked them. 

1. There are only a very few home shelters in Erie. Those that we know 
about are of the lean-to type and probably not too adequate for protection from 
radiation. 


2. No public buildings in this city have been modified to provide sheltering 
from fallout. 

3. Our local civil defense agency does not have an underground control center. 

4. No dual civie-civil defense purpose underground structures have been con- 
structed in this city. 

5. No structural modifications have been incorporated in any of our public 
schools. 

6. Evacuation centers have been prepared by survey, designation, and by 
assignment of trained personnel. These buildings would afford inadequate pro- 
tection against radiation (assuming levels of 500 roentgens or more). These 
are not stocked with emergency supplies. They could house 16,000 persons, or 
more. Effective protection (1/100) would be given to only a small percent of 
this number. 

7. Leadership by the Federal, State, county, city, and school organizations in 
this field would certainly be the most effective means of stimulating individual 
action in their preparations of fallout protection. An exemption or rebate in 
tax payments would probably stimulate action for certain classes of people. 
Laws mandating action would probably be the third most effective way of ac- 
complishing this action. 

Thank you for your continued interest and support of the civil defense 
program. 

Sincerely, 


Davip H. PARMENTER, Executive Officer. 


Civit DEFENSE, 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 10, 1960. 
[Questions deleted] 
1. None. Yes. 
2; None. 
8. Yes; for emergency use only. 
4. None, 
5. None to date. 
6. No. 
7. No answer given. 
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Crry or LANCASTER, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
Lancaster, Pa., March 2, 1960. 


Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hoviriretp: I am answering your letter of February 10 with the 
following comments: 

1. To our knowledge no home shelters have been erected in the city. From 
the county, this office received a few inquiries about shelter construction but go 
far only one has been completed. We are making it a practice to follow up 
these inquiries in order to determine the status of the shelter program in the 
city and county. 

2. There are 16 buildings in the city designated as. shelters. These were 
selected several years ago by a joint building contractor and engineering staff, 
These shelters, as yet, have not been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 

3. Our local civil defense organization has no underground control center. 
A site about 5 miles from the perimeter of the city line has been selected to serve 
as a satellite control center. The building has been approved by the area 
director and it is expected to be put into use this coming spring. 

4. No. 

5. Each school in the city, working closely with our civil defense organization, 
has assigned shelter areas in the buildings but these shelters serve primarily as 
protection against blasts, not fallout. 

6. (a) Yes, in accordance with our target complex survival plan. 

(b) No. 

(c) 25,000 to 30,000. 

7. So long as the people remain unconvinced about the danger of fallout little 
attention is paid to any shelter construction program. Therefore, the Federal 
policy should be directed to a nationwide intensified public information campaign 
through all available means: that is, daily papers, periodicals, radio, television, 
and exhibits. Publications issued by the OCDM do not reach a sufficient number 
of people. Information in whatever form it may be conveyed to the public, must 
leave no doubt in the mind of anyone about the possibility of radioactive fallout. 
Furthermore, as an inducement or incentive for constructing shelters, an ar- 
rangement similar to the matching fund program should be inaugurated. 
Finally, all public buildings, particularly new projects, should be provided with 
underground fallout shelters that might serve a dual purpose; namely, protec- 
tion, and commercial utilization with the prospect of yielding some revenue. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS J. MONAGHAN, Mayor. 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
CrviL DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 18, 1960. 
Hon, CuHet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srk: Mayor Richardson Dilworth has asked me to reply to your letter 
of February 10, 1960, and more specifically, to answer the seven questions enu- 
merated therein. 

(1) We have no definite figure on the number of home shelters which have 
been constructed by Philadelphians since the inception of the home fallout shelter 
program, but we have had several thousand specific requests, mail and telephone, 
for copies of the Fallout Shelter Construction Booklet. In other words, a goodly 
number of Philadelphians have taken the trouble to ask personally or in writing, 
for this booklet. What fruits it has borne beyond the growing awareness of the 
problem, we have no way of knowing at this time. Additionally, we have 
distributed this book in quantity, approximately 10,000, to meetings and groups 
throughout the city. 

(2) There are no public buildings in Philadelphia which have been modified 
to provide shelter from fallout of which I have definite information. 

(3) Our Civil Defense agency does not have an underground control center per 
se, but our main control center is in the reinforced concrete basement of a mod- 
ern masonry building and is approximately 15 feet below the surface of the 
level of the earth. 
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(4) No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have been 
constructed in Philadelphia—notwithstanding my personal recommendations for 
underground buildings of all kinds (hospitals, apartment houses, and the like)— 
and my recommendation of long standing that a multipurpose underground park- 
ing garage, main control center and public shelter, be constructed at the Inde+ 
pendence Hall Mall. There are many persons interested in this project in 
Philadelphia, but there is no indication of the availability of funds for this 


e. 

(5) To my knowledge there have been no structural modifications for fallout 
protection in public schools, or private or parochial for that matter in Phila- 
delphia. 

(6) Several years ago evacuation was dropped as a feasible civil defense tactic 
for Philadelphia; consequently, we have no plans for evacuation-reception 
centers, etc. 

(7) I believe that the following changes in Federal policy would be helpful in 
forwarding this program in Philadelphia, for exampie: Further implementation 
of the joint responsibilities aspects of Public Law 85—606, together with funds 
for the purpose of sharing administrative and other civil defense costs. 

I believe further that Federal funds for the construction of a tripurpose under- 
ground parking garage, main civil defense control center and public shelter at 
Independence Hall Mall would provide the greatest impetus to, and interest in, 
the civil defense program in Philadelphia. Additionally, Federal funds and 
equipment for radiological defense would be highly beneticial. Locally, we 
simply do not have the funds or the equipment to do a first-class job in devel- 
oping our radiological defense, although this must be recognized as one of our 
greatest needs. 

In conclusion, if this office may be of service in any way to the public hear- 
ings about to be conducted by your committee, please be assured of our enthu- 
siastic and complete cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP KLEIN. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, COUNTY OF ALLEGHENY, 
CITY oF PITTSBURGH, 
April 5, 1960. 
CuetT HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter addressed to the mayor requesting 
information relating to the construction of shelters for protection against radio- 
active fallout in the event of a possible enemy attack has been transmitted to me 
for reply. 

The answer to each of your first six specific questions is “No.” 

So far as the last question is concerned I believe Federal policy must reflect 
the conviction of the legislative and executive branches of the Government of 
the need for greater fallout protection for the people of Pittsburgh. This refiec- 
tion might take the form of— 

1, Adequate financial support for Federal civil defense legislation (Public 
Law 85-606). 

2. Requirements for shelter in Federal installations and projects sup- 
ported by Federal funds including revisions and amendments for construe- 
tion projects already approved but not completed. 

3. Civil defense preparedness requirements for industry contracting with 
the Federal Government and its agencies. 

4. Greater pressure placed by Federal Government upon States to increase 
degree of preparedness within the several States. 

Very truly yours, 


J. B. Sutzitvan, Director. 


YorK City Civit DEFENSE, 
York, Pa. 
[Questions deleted] 


1, No permits have been issued. 
2. None. 
3. No. 
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4. No. 

5. No. 

6. No. 

7. I believe the Federal Government must educate the public to the point 
that they must realize that shelters are necessary or we will not get anywhere 
with the idea. 

CHARLES H. WEAVER, 
Director, York City Civil Defense. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE, 
Scituate, RI., February 25, 1960. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Horirrerp: Your letter of February 10, 1960, requesting information 
on construction of shelters for protection against radioactive fallout in the event 
of a possible enemy attack was given to the undersigned by His Excellency 
Christopher DelSesto, Governor of Rhode Island, for reply. 

It is my opinion that the impact of the OCDM public educational program 
concerning the hazards of radioactive fallout is now beginning to reach the 
people and to cause them to become concerned about the subject of fallout 
protection. 

The State Council of Defense has been conducting a very active educational 
program in this subject since the family fallout shelter booklet was published in 
June of last year; and it is my firm belief that this program is now starting to 
produce results, not necessarily by construction of home shelters, but by provid- 
ing fallout protection by shielding in many of the homes of our State. 

In answer to the specific questions requested in your letter, I submit the 
following: 

1. Two civil defense home shelters have been constructed in the State and we 
are in the process of contracting for the construction of another one in a typical 
one-family home in the metropolitan area of the State. This shelter will be 
available for inspection by the public. In this way, we hope to stimulate new 
shelter construction in the homes in the State. 

2. No public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 
However, we are working on a plan to modify the State capitol to provide this 
necessary shielding. 

3. The main State civil defense control center, located outside the metropoitan 
area, is not underground. However, a secondary control center has been es- 
tablished in the subbasement of the State capitol which is underground. 

4. No underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose have been 
constructed in the State. 

5. Fallout protection, in the “orm of structural modification, has not been in- 
corporated in any of our public schools. 

6. Sixty-two evacuation-reception centers have been designated within the 
State for use by evacuees. These reception centers are not stocked with emer- 
gency supplies, but our civil defense plan provides for the rapid supplying of 
these centers in the event of an emergency. Protection against radioactive 
fallout is limited to that protection afforded by normal construction. 

7. I firmly believe that in order to achieve greater fallout protection for the 
people of our State, it will be necessary for the Federal Government to provide 
Federal contributions for the construction of shelters in the homes as well as 
public buildings. 

The need for home shelters was studied during the writing of our State sur- 
vival plan. A very comprehensive study was made of the location of all our 
people. From this analysis, we developed a plan for the location of all com- 
munity shelters that would be required to provide fallout protection. 

The cost of this type of shelter program makes it prohibitive from the stand- 
point of the State. I am convinced that Federal funds will be necessary to im- 
plement this type of shelter program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. McGreevy, Director. 
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PROVIDENCE CIVILIAN DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
CONTROL CENTER, 


Providence, RI., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Howirrecp: Reference is made to your letter of February 10, 1960, 
to the mayor of Providence, on the subject of fallout protective measures. The 
information which you requested numbered according to your questions is as 

ws’: 
— Building permits issued in the past 2 years reflect no construction of home 
shelters. 

2. None. 

3. No. 

4, No. 

5. No. ; 

6. Evacuation reception centers have been designated. They do not provide 
adequate protection against fallout nor are they stocked with emergency supplies, 

7, (a) Provide some form of tax relief for those who have shelters con- 
structed both in homes and commercial buildings. 

(b) Provide States with matching funds for construction of mass shelters. 

(c) Further implement H.R. 85-606 by provision of funds for administration 
and personnel. This would enable greater local promotion of shelter construc- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER E. AHEARN, 
Colonel, U.S. Army (retired), Director. 





THE STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
CiIviL DEFENSE AGENCY, 
Columbia, 8.C., March 10, 1960. 
Hon. Cuer HovirieE.p, 
Chairman, House Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
erment Operations, George Washington Inn, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Houirietp: Your letter of February 10, to Governor Hollings con- 
cerning fallout shelters in South Carolina has been referred to this agency. 

You will note that few of your questions can be answered affirmatively for this 
State; principally because civil defense in South Carolina has, for all practical 
purposes, become really operational only since the assumption of office of Gov- 
ernor Hollings in January 1959. Consequently, those items covered in your 
questionnaire are generally still in the organizational and planning stages. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES B. CULBERTSON, 
Director of Civil Defense. 

Following are answers to questions submitted by chairman, Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, to Governor Hollings : 

1. We have official records of only three home shelters having been constructed 
in the State to date. There are definite indications that others have been, or are 
being, constructed, however, judging from the considerable number of requests 
made upon this office by private citizens throughout the State for shelter plans 
and specifications, information as to the purchase of blowers and filters for 
shelters, and general information pertaining to fallout and the effectiveness of 
shelters. The home shelter program as we see it, is largely one of education. 
An estimate of its effectiveness may be made from the fact that to date this office 
has mailed approximately 11,000 home shelter plans in response to requests from 
individuals and community groups. There is definitely a public awareness within 
the State of the dangers of radioactive fallout, and with continuing effort on the 
part of civil defense personnel, statewide, to push this program and with the 
recent introduction of prefabricated shelters, do-it-yourself construction, time- 
payment plans and FHA loans bringing costs into the range of ordinary citizens, 
it is reasonable to anticipate a significant increase in shelter construction in 
South Carolina in the near future. 

2. Officially, no public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from 
fallout. Here again we expect a change in the future as a result of our 
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educational program. Already shelter surveys, including designation and mark. 
ing of public and private buildings for emergency shelters, have pointed up this 
requirement which in time will unquestionably be rectified by modification 
of selected public buildings at community expense entirely, or jointly utilizing 
Federal funds on a matching basis. 

3. The State civil defense agency does not have an underground control center 
at present. Future plans, based upon availability of funds contemplate cop. 
struction of such an installation for the State. This, perhaps, can be accom. 
plished sooner, and with greater economy to the State, by incorporating proyi. 
sions for an underground control center into new State government construction 
programs. 

4. The project of designating selected underground structures as emergency 
shelters has already commenced in the State. The results cannot be deter. 
mined at this time due to the fact that the majority of our local civil defense 
organizations are still in the early stages of organization with priority of effort 
placed upon recruiting and training of personnel. As organization progresses 
to the publication of survival plans the resources survey will then receive first 
priority. At this stage designation of dual-purpose shelters will be effected. 

5. At the present time no structural modifications have been incorporated 
in public schools. The past major emphasis at the national level upon evacua- 
tion as the principal passive defense method did not encourage this type plan- 
ning. There is, however, reason to believe that in view of the concern over 
tornadoes and earthquakes, as they effect public school structures, the prob 
lem of providing fallout protection may well be grouped with natural disasters 
for future consideration in this respect. 

6. The State operational survival plan assigns a mission of evacuee recep 
tion and care to 10 counties in the State; 27 other counties are assigned second. 
ary missions of evacuee reception and care under conditions of limited evacua- 
tion resulting from little or no attack warning. In addition four counties 
have been designated to receive evacuees from adjoining States. A total of 
22 State parks have also been designated as reception areas and are current- 
ly being prepared to receive and care for evacuees. The 10 primary sites were 
selected because of their safe distance from probable target areas, and the fact 
that they lie outside probable lines of adrift of radioactive fallout from targets 
in this and adjacent States based upon prevailing meteorological conditions. It 
is not contemplated that these areas will be stocked or provisioned since this 
is the responsibility of other services of civil defense at both State and county 


levels. These selected reception areas are capable of accommodating the popw | 


lation of the State plus evacuees from other States as agreed upon. Lacking 
prepared fallout shelters, these areas can provide only the minimum fallout 
protection offered by existing conventional construction present in the areas, 

7. It is recommended that the following changes be made in Federal policy 
to achieve a greater measure of fallout protection in this and other States of 
the Union: 

(a) Liberalize Government loans and discount rates to encourage private 
construction of fallout shelters. 

(b) Offer inducements in the form of income-tax writeoffs to individuals and 
industries undertaking shelter construction utilizing private funds. 


RICHLAND County CiviL DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Columbia, S.C., February 23, 1966. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Sir: Your letter of February 10, addressed to Mayor Bates, was turned | 


over to me for reply. 


Attached hereto are the answers to the questions you asked, numbered the 


same as the questions. 
We do not believe an adequate civil defense can be obtained by passing laws, 
but can only be the result of convincing the public that the need exists, with 


out using scare tactics. Conflicting and exaggerated statements cannot accom | 


plish this desired result. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. SLoan Braprorp, Chairman. 
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. Only one so far as we know. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. State survival plan directs them to counties only. 

. There are many of these, but the ones listed below would help to some 
xtent. 

. (a) Publish only factual findings as to danger of fallout. Leave scientists’ 
controversies to professional publications. No one knows what to believe when 
we read so many conflicting statements. 

(b) Allow deduction on Federal income tax returns for expense of construct- 
ing shelters, or for improving existing shelter. This should apply to owners of 
all types of property. 

(c) Devise some method of distributing civil defense literature so that it will 
reach a greater part of the public. The States and their subdivisions do not 
have the means to accomplish this, although OCDM expects them to do it. 


Noga ehh 


City OF CHATTANOOGA, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 26, 1960. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of February 10, we are happy 
to provide answers to your questions as follows: 

1. One underground home shelter has been constructed, and four or five base- 
ment type are under consideration. Information has been given to housing 
authority for consideration. No data available to date as to whether it has 
been included in new building. A considerable number of homes have basements 
that have built-in areas that would give excellent protection. 

2. No public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 

3. Our civil defense organization does not have an underground control center. 
We would like to have one if we can find means of providing funds. 

4. No underground structures have been constructed. 

5. No fallout protection, in the form of structural modifications, in public 
schools, yet. 

6. Preparation of evacuation reception centers are still in the planning stages. 
No protection from fallout has been provided in the support areas to date. 

7. Continued education and information showing the need for protection from 
fallout. It is believed the one prototype family basement shelter to be built 
in the Chattanooga area will create a great deal of interest. It is felt that the 
Federal Government should contribute more toward building control centers 
for target cities. The national shelter plan seems to be sound and would be 
cheaper in the long run, however a great many people feel the Government 
should give more aid in their construction. A policy requiring everyone to 
build a shelter would be the answer, giving more assistance to those who were 
not in a position to build their own, such as financial or long-term loans with 
low interest. 

I hope these answers will provide you with the necessary information. Please 
feel free to call on us whenever I may be of service. 

Very truly yours, 
P. R. Oreratr, Mayor. 


MEMPHIS-SHELBY County, Civ. DEFENSE COMMISSION, 
Memphis, Tenn., February 25, 1960. 
Mr. Cuetr HOLIFIELD, 
‘Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Howtrretp: Your letter of February 10, 1960, to Mayor Henry Loeb, 
city of Memphis, relative to the study of civil defense being made by your House 
‘Committee in Government Operations, regarding the construction of shelters for 
protection against radioactive fallout in the event of an enemy attack has been 
referred to me for reply and the following information is submitted [questions 
deleted] : 

1. Five have been constructed in the city-county and about the same number 
are in the planning stage. Three of the five already built and all of those in the 
planning stages have been constructed and/or planned for in the present year. 
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None. 

No. 

No. 

. No. 

. A few communities in outlying areas have made varying degrees of prepa- 
ration for operation as reception centers. None of the centers provide adequate 
fallout shelter and none are stocked with emergency supplies. 

7. (a) To achieve greater fallout protection for the people of this area the 
Federal policy should be one of cooperation with the State, and its politica) 
subdivisions on a financial basis, similar to, but not to the same extent, as the 
interstate highway program, possibly on a matching fund, rather than 90-10 
basis. 

(b) If “a” above, is not considered feasible, then financial assistance should in 
any case be provided to cities for the construction of fallout shelters where regj- 
dents are nonowners of homes and who are in low income bracket group. One 
or two shelters to a block. Unless some such provision is made these people, 
in whatever city, will never have protection against fallout. They cannot afford 
such a standby luxury and ironically, most of them are vital to the production 
of the sinews of war in their respective cities. 

(c) It would be helpful all around if Federal, State, and local laws could be 
passed prohibiting the construction of any new homes, commercial or business 
houses, municipal or State buildings, schools or churches, unless they include a 
minimum shelter to protect the occupants from radioactive fallout. For exam- 
ple, 2 percent of a new house would go for the cost of its shelter. This amount 
could be turned back to the owner over a period of time through tax exemption. 

(d) The national shelter plan does not take into consideration the people tray- 
eling on our highways, who, too, would need shelter from fallout in case of 
attack. 

For example, it is estimated that 10 percent of our 180 million people, in ap- 
proximately 30 million vehicles, are constantly traveling over the highways in 
the United States. Where would these 18 million go at warning of threat of at- 
tack? Would they continue their movement toward large cities, from which 
people are evacuating? This brings into focus the need for a massive shelter 
building program under the Interstate Highway System, which should have 
started at the same time as the interstate highways when both could have been 
or could be constructed concurrently at a considerable saving in cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In this connection please find attached herewith the November 1959 issue of 
the Optimist International magazine, containing an article by the undersigned 
entitled “Highways to Survival,” pages 14 to 17, that briefly discusses evacuation 
but places the emphasis on shelters, that in effect, advocates a change in Federal 
shelter policy from one of example, advice, and assistance to that of massive 
construction. 

Hoping the foregoing will be helpful as well as informative, I am, 

Sincerely, 


o> OUR go bo 


Joun F. Somers, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USA ( Retired), Director. 


DIVISION OF DEFENSE AND DISASTER RELIEF, 
Austin, Tex., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Gov. Price Daniel has asked that I answer 
your inquiry of February 10, regarding the influence of the Federal shelter 
policy in our State. I will answer the questions in the order they were pre- 
sented in your letter. 

(1) I do not know how many home shelters have been constructed in Texas. 
There are infrequent newspaper articles on home shelter construction by an in- 
dividual homeowner, but the housing developers and builders are just beginning 
to be interested, in this State, in the promotional possibilities of including shel- 
ters in new homes. An instance in Austin is the University Hills development, 
which wil] include a multipurpose shelter room in the dream home that is to 
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be given away as a promotional device for the development. I know of no firm 
plans on the part of the builder to include shelters in any unit except the 
dream home. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has entered into a contract with 
the city of Austin to build a model family fallout shelter, with Federal funds, 
attached to the caretaker’s home in one of the city’s large parks. OCDM has 
also entered into a similar contract with a private citizen to build a model 
family shelter in Denton. 

(2) I know of no public buildings in Texas that have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout. 

(3) The State of Texas does have an underground civil defense and disaster 
relief control center that was built several years ago. 

(4) There are, of course, underground structures in our metropolitan areas 
that could possibly serve a dual civil defense purpose, but I know of none that 
have been constructed with that objective. 

(5) I know of no instance where fallout protection in the form of structural 
modifications has been incorporated in public school plants. The prohibitive 
cost of such modifications is the reason most often offered as the reason for 
this. 

(6) No evacuation-reception centers have been prepared within this State. 
In our planning, we have designated reception and care county areas in which 
evacuees from urban target areas could seek shelter, but the only shelter these 
areas offer is the existing public and private housing facilities. These recep- 
tion and care areas are not stocked with emergency supplies. 

(7) A program of greater Federal participation in the cost of fallout shelter 
construction would result, I am sure, in more shelters being built in Texas. 
Personally, I had much rather see our Nation apply the huge amount of money 
a national shelter construction program would cost to building up and maintain- 
ing a position of invincible strength. In my opinion, money spent in that direc- 
tion buys the best and cheapest fallout protection. The threat from fallout 
is one of the facts of contemporary life, and I do believe that there should be 
a continuing Federal program alerting our citizens to the dangers of fallout, 
teaching them protective measures, and assisting them in providing shelter 
for their families and communities—such as the present OCDM prototype 
shelter program. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES H. GARNER, State Coordinator. 


Tue City oF Fort Worth, TEx., 


February 25, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Siz: I have your letter of February 10, regarding shelter facilities for 
protection from radioactive fallout. There has been some activity during the 
past 2 years on the Federal level concerning the shelter program, radio and TV 
programs, and the distribution of some printed material. The printed material 
provides some planning facilities as well as construction facilities. The pro- 
gram seems, however, to have been designed primarily for sections of the coun- 
try that have basements, and does not have much information for sections that 
do not have basements such as our own area. In this area, people generally 
feel that the cost is almost prohibitive. We understand that funds are available 
through FHA for financing such a project, but there has been no detailed in- 
formatoin as to how the financing should be done. It might be helpful it more 
information of this type was made available to the general public. 

The following is submitted in answer to your questions : 

1. We have no knowledge of any shelters being built for homes in this area. 

2. There have been no public buildings remodified to provide shielding from 
fallout. Building construction in this area does not seem to lend itself to modi- 
fication on any major scale. 

. Local civil defense agency does not have an underground control center. 

4. There have been no underground structures such as parking garages, etc., 
constructed in this area suitable for fallout protection. 
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5. There have been no structural modifications incorporated in any of the 
public schools for fallout protection. 

6. An evacuation reception area is designated and some planning carried out. 
The program in the reception area, however, is a State function and reception 
centers have not been provided with adequate fallout protection. 

7. Changes in Federal policy that might be helpful would include more in- 
formation on FHA financing which might include more liberal terms for finane- 
ing than normal construction provides. Also, a program adapted more to the 
needs of areas not having basements, and since civil defense is part of a national 
defense plan, perhaps consideration be given to a more liberal matching-funds 
program for cities developing adequate control centers, since this facility might 
be for use by agencies other than local. 

I trust the above is the information required. 

Yours very truly, 
T. A. McCann, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
Houston, Tex., February 26, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horirrerp: Reference your letter of February 10 attached, I am 
enclosing the answer to your questionnaire that were prepared by Mr. Floyd L. 
Miller, director of Houston civil defense. 

If I can be of any further service, do not hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely, 
LEwIs CUTRER, Mayor. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 


REPLy TO INQUIRY ABOUT CONSTRUCTION OF SHELTERS AGAINST RADIOACTIVE 
FALLOUT 


In reply to your memo dated February 16, we are returning the attached with 
the following explanation on the above subject: 

Question No. 1. No building permits have been issued. Three home shelters 
have been constructed. 

Question No. 2. None. 

Question No. 3. No 

Question No. 4. No. 

Question No. 5. No. 

Question No. 6. No. 

Question No. 7. We feel that fallout shelters, for the evacuees of Metropolitan 
Houston, are of great importance; however, this responsibility lies between the 
State and Federal civil defense program. The change would have to be accom- 
plished by the policy established by the State and Federal program. 

Fioyp L. MILter, Director. 


STATE OF UTAH Crvit DEFENSE Corps, 
Salt Lake City, March 9, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hortrretp: In reply to the questionnaire forwarded to Governor 
Clyde, he has requested that I answer these questions as accurately as possible. 

1. This is difficult to determine, but the closest estimate we can at the present 
give is around 50. 

2. None. 

3. Yes; also a special air circular to filter out radiation. 

4. There are probably quite a large number of underground structures that 
could be used in a dual purpose for civil defense shelters, but as of the present 
time this program has not been pursued by our State office. 

5. None. 
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6. Each county seat-im the State has been designated as an evacuation recep- 
tion center under control of our welfare services, but there has been no stockpiling 
of emergency supplies. 

7. We feel that there should be more financial help on community shelters. 

I trust this information is satisfactory to you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A. Hiceins, Director. 


Sat LAKE City CIviL DEFENSE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 24, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Your recent letter to the mayor was referred to me for an answer 
since he has just recently been appointed as mayor of Salt Lake City and there- 
fore would not be very familiar with civil defense work in this area. This 
reference is made to your letter of February 10. 

In answer to question No. 1, our building permit information would reflect 
about 50 shelters, either built or under construction at this time. However, 
many homes have apparently good shelters by adding a small amount of ma- 
terial which was not reflected in the building construction. A large amount of 
lean-to shelters for instance have been added to basements affording considerable 
protection outside a bomb drop area. 

Question No. 2. None of our public buildings have been modified to provide 
shielding from fallout although one is in the planning stage. 

No. 3. Our civil defense control center is housed in rented buildings above 
ground. 

No. 4. Negative. 

No. 5. No structural modifications have been made for fallout protection in 
our public schools at this time. However, these schools are becoming interested 
in such a plan. 

No. 6. Available reception centers have been prepared paperwise for use by 
evacuees in case of emergency but only on a mobile basis and they are not 
stocked with emergency supplies. 

No. 7. With respect to Federal policy, I believe that all Federal buildings 
should have fallout protection in the form of shelters. I know that new build- 
ings are supposed to provide shelters but I have found adequate shelter space 
in old Federal buildings which could provide shelter. Plans are now being 
drawn to build a new Federal building in Salt Lake City. I hope this building 
will provide shelter space against fallout as it would provide a great inducement 
for all other agencies to follow suit. 

Salt Lake City is not a critical target area and, therefore, it has been difficult 
for us to get our leaders interested in civil defense at this time. But we do 
have an operation here and believe that in the near future we will be able to 
improve our position. 

I have had the pleasure of listening to you on various occasions and know 
that your interest in civil defense is real and only hope that you will be able 
to obtain more congressional support as Chairman of Military Operations Sub- 
committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lt. W. F. HENINGER, 
Director, Civil Defense. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY, CrviL DEFENSE Division, 


Montpelier, March 11, 1960. 
Hon. Cuer HoLirre.p, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Howirretp: In reply to your request submitted to His Excellency, 
Gov. Robert T. Stafford, relative to the shelter program in Vermont, I am pleased 
to submit the following information. 

At this time, only one underground home shelter has come to our attention. 
Many inquiries and requests for plans have been submitted to our office. We 
feel it is likely that many family shelters exist and we know nothing about 
them. Our own personnel has established leadership in this field by taking the 
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necessary precautions in their own homes. The contract has just been let for 
one Federal prototype home shelter in Vermont. 

To our knowledge there have been no buildings modified to provide shielding 
from radioactive fallout. We do not have an underground control center. 

Several churches have recently built underground additions. They will serve 
as shelters in a disaster. There have been no measures taken for protection 
in any of the schools in Vermont. 

In connection with the extent of our evacuation, reception plans are limited 
to open air facilities. Rural church groups and home demonstration clubs are 
equipped to do mass feeding and private homes will provide lodging. 

The allocation of additional Federal money will do the most to assist us ip 
developing civil defense in Vermont. The true facts of the threat of radiation 
for educational purposes is vital. I believe the thorough, durable training ang 
education must begin in the school system as a compulsory measure. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these facts on our shelter program 
in Vermont. 

Very truly yours, 
WILitrAM H. BAUMANN, 
State Director of Civil Defense, 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


[Questions deleted] 
. None that I know of. 
None. 
No. 
None. 
No. 
No. 
. I am at a loss as to how to account for the general apathy on this sub- 
ject. It almost seems to me that the general public is living in a “fool's 
paradise.” 


TUS OV go ho 


ELBErt B. CoLBuRN, Mayor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Richmond, February 15, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HorirreLp: In reference to your letter of February 10, 1960, which 
was referred to me on February 12 by Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., the follow- 
ing information is submitted as requested [questions deleted] : 

1. Ten home shelters. 

. None. 
Yes. 
. None. 
No. 


Oop wh 


consider the evacuation-reception centers because congregated facilities of magni- 
tude that would house a large number of evacuees at rural Virginia does not 
exist. Therefore, the State in planning for its obligation to receive evacuees 
from Washington, D.C., and other target areas has proposed to house these per- 
sons in homes. If the homes in the reception areas would have a 2-week food 
supply, we believe that the chance of survival is greater in decentralizing the 
evacuees to manageable groups into homes where food supplies exist. 

7. The interest in fallout shelters by the people in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia has been high for the past 60 or 90 days. This interest perhaps can be 
accredited to the family fallout shelter plan recently submitted to the public 
by OCDM. It would seem that the Federal policy would achieve a greater fall 
out protection for the people of the State if it was based on an incentive 
for industry and people to develop: (a) home shelters (b) dual-purpose shelters. 


. The Commonwealth of Virginia has never felt that it would be feasible to | 
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This incentive might be created by such actions as loans for construction and also 
through some type of an income tax reduction. If there is a need for fallout 
shelters in this country, through proper educational and incentive programs the 
objective of shielding our people from fallout could be accomplished in the near 
future. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dovertas L. Moore, Jr., 
State Coordinator. 


City oF ALEXANDRIA, VA., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. CoetT HOoviFie np, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 


DeAR CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of February 10 concerning the 
civil defense study in the United States, I submit herewith as far as the city of 
Alexandria, Va., is concerned, the following replies to your inquiries: 

1. To my knowledge under the current family fallout shelter program, one 
has been constructed by Mr. and Mrs. George D. Sibthorp, 1201 Saint Stephens 
Road, Alexandria, Va., who have received a special citation presented by the 
Director of OCDM. 

2. The.U.S. Post Office Building in Alexandria has equipped a portion of its 
pasement to provide shielding from fallout for a limited period of time. Im- 
provements for this shelter are now in the planning stage. 

3. No. 

4, None to date. 

5. None to date. 

6. At this time some evacuation-reception centers have been prepared for use 
by evacuees in the event of an emergency. The amount of protection, the amount 
of emergency supplies on hand, the number of people they will at this time pro- 
tect, is information which should be obtained from the State Civil Defense 
Office, Lyric Building, Richmond, Va. 

7. It is my opinion that we need more Federal leadership in this field and 
greater Federal assistance financially to accomplish the necessary protection 
in the event of an emergency. Alexandria is in a “blast” area—probably in the 
Nation’s No. 1 critical target area, and I do not believe that there is sufficient 
local or State funds available without Federal assistance to accomplish the job 
necessary for full and adequate protection in the event of an atomic attack. 
Shelters which will shield from blast in addition to sheltering from radioactive 
fallout should be constructed in this city, but the cost and the engineering proc- 
ess to accompany this is so great that it is my opinion that little or nothing 
will be attained without substantial Federal guidance and assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy S. BENDHEIM, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYORS, 
City of Newport News, Va., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. Cnet HOLirie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Howtrretp: If there has been any encouragement for the construc- 
tion of shelters for protection against radioactive fallout in the event of pos 
sible enemy attack in the State of Virginia, we are not familiar with the move 
ment here. Nor have we been informed of any steps to educate the public in the 
matter of constructing shelters. 

We are familiar, however, with the hazards involved from radioactive fallout 
= oe methods employed in developing improvised protection against this 
material. 

There have been no civil defense home shelters constructed in the city of 
Newport News nor has any public building in this city been modified to provide 
shelter from fallout. The Newport News Civil Defense Agency does not have an 
underground control center. We do not have any underground structures which 
serve the dual purpose for civil defense and parking garage or other public pur- 


voll There has been no fallout protection provided in any of our public 
schools. 
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We understand that evacuation reception centers are the function of the State 
government and the State office of civilian defense. Certainly this city has made 
no provisions for evacuation reception centers nor for the protection of these 
centers against radioactive fallout. 

In answer to your question No. 7, it is our opinion that the Federal Govern. 
ment must provide substantial subsidies for the construction of public evacuation 
centers and for the construction of shelters within cities to provide protection 
in the event of an attack. 

I do not believe there will be many privately constructed shelters in this coun- 
try, certainly not in this city, until the Government is prepared to lead the way in 
the construction of some public shelters and for public evacuation reception 
centers. 

Very truly yours, 
O. J. BRITTINGHAM, Jr., 
Mayor, City of Newport News. 


DEPARTMENT OF CrvIL DEFENSE, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, February 24, 1960. 
Hon. Cuet HOvirFte.p, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIeLp. Under date of February 10, 1960, you wrote a 
letter to the Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of the State of Washington. 
You asked certain questions relating to shelters and fallout. The Governor has 
asked that I answer your letter. 

All home shelters have not been reported to this office, but we estimate that 
throughout the State there are approximately 200 home shelters. 

As to possible buildings being modified to provide shielding. No such buildings 
have been so modified. We have designated certain public buildings with base. 
ments as shelter areas inasmuch as they will provide a certain amount of pro- 
tection. These buildings are so marked. 

Our State does not have an underground control center. However, we have 
a complete set of plans and have selected a site for such a center. This project 
will be submitted to the next session of the legislature and I hope we will re 
ceive official approval for such construction. State civil defense does have a 
large communications bus. The bus is equipped with all types of radio com- 
munication plus a telephone switchboard. This vehicle can furnish power to 
handle all equipment in the bus and also lighting facilities for any building 
which we might take over. It gives us a mobile control center which would be 
of great value in the emergency. 

You further asked how many underground structures having a dual purpose 
such as parking garages have been constructed in our State. There has been no 
underground construction of buildings in this State that could serve in a dual 
capacity. There has been new buildings with basements and subbasements 
which could be used for shelter, but no underground parking garages. 

You further asked if structural modifications have been incorporated in any 
of our public schools. There have been no structural modifications, possibly 
because there has been very little recent construction of school buildings. Also, 
our Department of Public Instruction, together with our school districts, are sore- 
ly pressed for funds. 

As to evacuation reception centers, we have 12 such areas. The centers are 
not stocked with emergency supplies other than medical and there is no ad- 
equate protection against radioactive fallout. Our plans estimate that approxi- 
mately 2 million people may be evacuated into these areas. We have had ex- 
cellent cooperation with the food industry, both wholesale and retail and, with 
the cooperation of our State department of public assistance, have done much 
planning toward supplying food as well as clothing to evacuees. 

You then asked what changes in Federal policy do we think necessary to 
achieve greater fallout protection for the people of our State. Our State faced 
a hundred million dollars deficit going into the last legislative session. Of 
necessity, it was imperative to raise taxes and slash where possible. As a 
result, State civil defense operates with a very small staff. The situation is 
reflected throughout the counties of this State, many of whom are operating 
with small budgets. The result is that civil defense and other agencies suffer. 
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The burden, as I see it, rests largely with the Federal Government, both ex- 
ecutive and legislative. The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has done 
a good job with the funds at their disposal. We have been supplied with ade- 
quate information regarding shelters and the necessity therefor, however, with 
the small budget at our disposal it is difficult to disseminate this information 
throughout the State. We are a long way from the Nation’s Capital and al- 
though the news and national periodicals point to the world tensions, the average 
person looks to the Federal Government for guidance. I feel that a strong state- 
ment of policy by the Congress and a similar statement by the President regard- 
ing a shelter program would do much to assist the States to take steps for sur- 
yival. It goes without saying that the statements should be backed up the ade- 
quate financing. 

I am hopeful that this letter will be of value to your committee in your 
considerations and if there is any other information that you desire, please advise. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. RAtts, Director. 


SEATTLE-KING CoUNTY CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Seattle, Wash., February 24, 1960. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 201 George Washington Inn, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Your letter of February 10 to Mayor Clinton, 
Seattle, concerning the local shelter program has been referred to me as civil de- 
fense director. 

Governor Hoegh’s statements and policy on the need for shelter against radio- 
logical fallout has caused our department to stress this policy where in the past 
years we have stressed evacuation. Our plan has always included both types 
of action and will continue to do so, with the shifting of stress from the one to 
the other. 

Now to the questions asked: 

1. Both city council and board of county commissioners have passed resolu- 
tions exempting civil defense home shelters from payment of fee for building 
permits. Outside shelters and any basement shelters altering in any way the 
existing building require permits. A basement shelter has been built as part of 
the original construction in a new home. This is an excellent reinforced con- 
erete shelter, below ground level, which includes air intake and waste disposal 
with septic tank, is well equipped and stocked. It is believed a number of other 
basement shelters have been built but in a more makeshift manner. A con- 
tractor has advertised in a local paper. Pamphlets on home shelter have been 
widely distributed. A prototype shelter will be constructed and on display at 
the Seattle Home Show, March 5-12, 1960. 

2. None modified, but they have been surveyed and plans developed to make 
best use of existing shelter. 

3. Yes. The combined city-county civil defense department has an excellent 
underground control center designed and built for the purpose. It is reinforced 
concrete with 4,800 square feet of operational space, plus adequate utilities and 
decontamination facilities. It has Army Chemical Corps filters with an ex- 
cellent ventilating system, a 50-kilowatt generator and a 2,500-gallon buried 
water tank. Capacity of 70 persons with sufficient survival equipment for a 2- 
week period. Communications equipment is very complete and is on various 
frequencies including the city department net, the sheriff’s net, the county fire 
districts, RACES (161 volunteers signed up), State control center and adjacent 
counties, 

4. No. 

5. Yes. Only one'so far. All schools hold drills making use of best available 
shelter. This is very inadequate. 

6. Thirty staging areas in King County have been designated. These areas 
will provide only minimal fallout protection for approximately 100,000. Forty 
reception areas have been provided in Skagit, Whatcom, and Snohomish Counties 
for an additional 200,000 from the Seattle area. The latter will afford fallout 
protection to only about 75-percent reduction factor for the majority. A large 
reception area complex has been designated in Chelan, Kittitas, and Yakima 
Counties, east of the Cascade Mountains for 250,000 or more, by the State. 
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Emergancy medical and emergency welfare supplies have been stockpiled in 25 
locations in King County. A mine located near Black Diamond has been 
equipped with necessary survival equipment including emergency generator. 
The main shaft is 20 by 3,000 feet and can accommodate over 3,000 persons. 

7. It is believed that if the Federal Government would insist on all new Govy- 
ernment buildings containing shelters, and let that fact be known to the public, 
it would assist in obtaining more public interest and support. 

At this time OCDM, region 8, is planning to construct a public fallout shelter 
in connection with the new freeway now being constructed through Seattle. We 
are also now in the process of completing arrangements for a prototype shelter to 
be constructed by OCDM in a Seattle home. This will be open to the public 
and widely publicized. 

Approximately 250 buildings have been surveyed within the central business 
district and designated as public shelters. These shelters will provided con- 
siderable protection against fallout. Few if any are stocked. 

Your interest in civil defense is certainly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. H. Connor, Director. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
Madison, Wis., February 19, 1960. 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: This is in reply to your letter of February 10 
in which you request information on the general subject of the construction of 
shelters in Wisconsin against radiological fallout. 

You state that your committee is generally interested in what influence the 
Federal shelter policy has had on civil defense in our State. I will try to answer 
your questions as specifically as possible. Much of the required information 
could be obtained only by a careful survey in each city and community. 

Below are listed replies to the questions in the order in which you asked them: 

1. We have a record of eight home shelters that have been constructed in 
Wisconsin. From the number of inquiries our State bureau of civil defense has 
received, however, I am confident that more have been built and are under con- 
struction. 

2. There is no record of public buildings in our State that have been modified 
to provide shielding from fallout. The State department of public instruction 
is currently recommending to school boards in the so-called tornado belt that 
cyclone shelters be included in all new school plans. These shelters would afford 
some degree of fallout protection and with some modification could be made 
quite adequate. 

3. Our State control center has hitherto been operated aboveground. For 
Opal 60, however, we plan to operate in the basement of the control center. 
Lack of funds has prevented us from building our own underground control 
center. 

4. We know of no underground structures having a dual civil defense purpose 
that have been constructed in Wisconsin. 

5. We have received a number of inquiries from school superintendents and 
school boards inquiring as to the feasibility of structural modifications in schools 
Opal 60, however, we plan to operate in the basement of the control center. 
having been built to date, although as stated in paragraph No. 2 above, our 
department of public instruction is encouraging construction of cyclone shelters. 

6. Arrangements have been made to use public buildings throughout Wisconsin 
for evacuation-reception centers. They have not been stocked with emergency 
supplies. 

7. Possibly a Federal tax deduction (one time) might be allowed industry ané 
householders for shelter construction. 

Steps are being taken to inform and educate all citizens on hazards of radio- 
logical fallout and to give them data on the construction of fallout shelters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gay orp A. NELSON, Governor. 
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OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Madison, Wis., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Mayor Ivan A. Nestingen, of Madison, has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 10, 1960, relating to the fallout 
shelter program. 

We will answer the questions in the order in which they were presented in your 
letter [questions deleted]: 

1. We have no exact figure on the number of home fallout shelters which have 
peen constructed in Madison. It is not reflected in building permits which have 
peen issued. We do know, however, that there have been many inquiries about 
the construction of shelters, and somewhere around 40 people have indicated to 
us that they have done something about it. There has been a general reluc- 
tance because of fear of public ridicule. 

2. No public buildings have been modified to provide shielding from fallout. 
However, consideration is being given to the matter of school fallout shelters, 
and new OCDM criteria are being applied. 

3. The city of Madison does not have an underground control center. We do 
have an alternate control center approximately 20 miles out in the country from 
the city. The building we occupy does not afford adequate fallout shelter, 

wever. 

7 Two parking ramps have been constructed, and one or two others are con- 
templated. Neither has been specifically constructed with fallout shelters in 
mind, although parts of the two structures would afford excellent shelter with 
yery slight modification. 

5. No structural modifications have been made for school shelters. However, 
consideration is being given to the construction of a large fallout shelter in 
West High School as part of a rebuilding program. OCDM has been asked to 
assist in financing this fallout shelter. 

6. The State welfare department has made a survey of the reception area and 
has determined in detail how many people can be housed in various communities. 
The site-to-site evacuation plan is predicated upon the capability of the re- 
ception areas to care for evacuees. As far as we know, however, nothing has 
been done either to provide fallout shelters for evacuees in that area or to stock- 
pile emergency supplies. 

7. There are two factors which seem to present the principal stumbling blocks 
in the development of a fallout shelter program. The first is public attitude, 
and the other is tax relief. As far as public attitude is concerned, until there is 
a demonstration of general acceptance of the idea that home shelters are needed, 
there will be little accomplished. This matter of public ridicule must be over- 
come, and it will take more than press releases to do so. Also, the prototype 
shelter program whereby shelters will be built by OCDM in private homes at no 
cost to the householder providing they enter into an agreement to make the 
shelter available for public viewing and whereby they agree to have a family 
live in the shelter for 2 weeks is thoroughly unrealistic, and attempts to sell the 
idea have fallen completely flat. The idea of OCDM putting in such shelters as 
a means of stimulating public interest is fine, but they are going to have to 
undertake some kind of a revised approach to the agreement. The second major 
problem in this field is the matter of tax relief. It will be necessary for house- 
holders to be assured that there will not be an increased assessment when they 
build a shelter and that they will not be taxed for providing a survival capa- 
bility. This is probably one of the paramount reasons why the shelter program 
has progressed so slowly. The matter of public attitude is used as a means 
of explaining away the tax aspects which seem to dominate the thinking of 
householders. 

Another problem dealing with total civil defense but which has a definite 
bearing on the shelter program is what many people consider a conflicting 
interest or policy is the matter of evacuation and/or the use of shelters. While 
there is a definite need for both in a sound civil defense program, the many 
conflicts in public statements by leaders in Washington has resulted in great 
confusion in the minds of the public. If there could be some kind of a clearing- 
house for public pronouncements so that divergent opinions would be kept within 
the civil defense family and not aired in public, much of the confusion in the 
minds of the general citizenry would be overcome. The shelter program has 
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been suffering because the public does not believe the Federal authorities know 
what they are doing, or at least are uncertain as to what course of action should 
be taken. Anything that can be done to give the public assurance that top 
civil defense planning is predicated upon realistic approaches to the problem 
would help produce greater confidence in civil defense and that, in turn, would 
lead to greater participation. The confusion and the question mark in the 
minds of the general public is probably the greatest problem which needs to be 
overcome by civil defense. Much of this confusion and uncertainty on the 
part of the public has come from testimony before congressional committees 
and other public information which has emanated from Washington. When 
the Federal Government demonstrates that it knows what it is doing in ciyjj 
defense matters, there will be much better public acceptance. 
Yours very truly, 
RicHarpD C. WiLson, Director. 


Ciry OF MILWAUKEE, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
February 24, 1960. 
Hon. CuHet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Houirretp: In your letter of February 10, you ask what influence 
has been felt locally from the annuoncement 2 years ago by OCDM that national 
civil defense policy would include the use of shelters to provide protection 
from radioactive fallout. 

Before answering your specific questions, may I take the opportunity to 
make some general observations. 

It is true that the announcement of the national shelter policy did not create 
much reaction except among the unfortunately small group that is deeply 
interested in civil defense; however, among them it formed the basis for con- 
siderable study and, hopefully, future action. For example, in Milwaukee it 
has brought about a study of the shelter possibilities throughout the city, an 
examination of the practicality of including shelter in new public construction, 
incorporation of shelter in a new pumping station, and positive plans to build 
a large shelter within the new public museum building for which ground will 
be broken shortly. 

I believe that the lack of more positive reaction and the paucity of shelter 
construction lies both in the general lack of interest in civil defense and also 
in the absence of positive incentives to build fallout protection. The Federal 
Government has failed to stress the pressing need for the program by extending 
psychological and financial inducements to demonstrate its concern. For ex- 
ample, the Government might well provide income tax deductions for funds 
spent for fallout shelter construction, encourage States to do the same, make 
FHA loans available for this purpose (perhaps interest free in connection with 
new construction), suggest prohibitions against added property assessments 
because of shelter construction, provide Federal aid or matching funds for 
large shelters in public buildings, etc. 

The reply to your questions in order : 

(1) Although no building permits have been issued for shelter construction in 
existing homes during the last year and a half, several have been included in new 
construction. In these latter cases the shelter was probably included to test 
public reaction and market demand. The public seemed interested but not 
excited. I feel that the average person is reluctant to indicate that he had built 
a shelter in his basement for fear of publicity, property taxes, and the simple fact 
that he would not want his neighbors to think that he was frightened. 

On the other hand, there have been some very positive expressions of interest. 

On December 7, 1959, our local civil defense administration distributed over 
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200,000 ““Home Fallout Shelter’ booklets. There were several hundred calls and | 


letters in the weeks that followed from interested people who said they wanted 
to build a home shelter, wanted information on costs, ete. 

When OCDM offered us a basement shelter in a selected home as a part of its 
“prototype program,” 148 applications for this shelter were forthcoming in spite 


e 


of the Federal requirements that stipulated lengthy public showings, tests, ete. | 
At this time agreements are almost completed for one such shelter. I am sure 


there could be many more if more Federal funds become available. 
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(2) Only one of our public buildings has been modified to provide fallout 
shelter. A city ordinance requires that ‘areful consideration be given to the 
provision of fallout protection in all new public buildings consistent with the costs 
involved. The first to be designed under this ordinance was the new south side 
pumping station now under construction. Partly underground and of heavy 
concrete construction, this station will offer fallout and considerable blast 
protection. ee : ? ‘ 

If present plans go forward, the city’s new public museum to be started in April 
will have a prepared, complete shelter area for 2,500 people. OCDM is partici- 
pating in this project under its prototype shelter program. : ; 

During 1959, a survey was made to determine the amount of radioactive 
shelter afforded by existing structures. Although this survey was limited in 
scope, by interpolation it seemed to indicate that, with slight improvement, most 
industrial, business, and public buildings could afford a considerable degree of 
fallout protection. The survey showed that while basements afford a protection 
factor of only 2 to 4 and therefore would all require basement shelters of the type 
recommended by OCDM to raise this level an acceptable degree, such basement 
home shelters could be built at a cost of two to five hundred dollars each. 

(3) Our civil defense administration has an underground control center com- 
pletely equipped with communications, independent water, power, and filtered 
ventilation. It is not as large as it should be and has not been stocked with food 
to sustain people for any length of time. 

(4) No underground structures having dual defense purposes, such as parking 
structures, have been constructed in this city. Several proposals have been 
studied, and in each case the shelter plan was abandoned because of excessive 
cost and unavailability of Federal assistance. 

(5) Although a number of specific projects have been proposed and discussed, 
no fallout protection in the form of structural modifications has been incorporated 
in any of our public schools. The main objection was the cost if added to limited 
construction funds. Also it was discovered that shelter’s dual purpose use would 
be severely restricted by the Wisconsin State Building Code which states: 

“No class, recitation, study, laboratory, domestic science, or library room shall 
have its floor more than 2 feet below grade. Industrial arts rooms, shops, toilet 
rooms, and other rooms used by pupils (not including playrooms) shall have 
floors not more than 4 feet below grade. 

Studies are currently underway to modify this statute; however, considerable 
difficulty is anticipated. 

(6) Evacuation reception areas have been surveyed (copy of dispersal plan 
enclosed) and found sufficient to care for all the people likely to evacuate the 
Milwaukee metropolitan target area. This reception area can provide refuge for 
over 1 million people—considerably more than are expected to voluntarily evacu- 
ate the metropolitan area. 

The sole protection from radioactive fallout in reception areas will be ordinary 
basements, which will afford about the same protective factor (2 to 4) as city 
basements. These areas are not especially stocked with emergency supplies. It 
is believed, however, that the tendency of rural families to carry heavy stocks of 
foodstuffs, plus the fact that a large part of normal food processing and storage 
facilities already exist in this area, will greatly lessen this problem. 

(7) To achieve greater fallout protection, as a minimum the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide financing for adequate fallout shelter areas for large num- 
bers of people, and should prescribe by law the dual-purpose uses to which such 
areas can be put without interfering with their use in civil defense emergencies. 

To assure civil defense preparation by industry, tax incentives and contract 
preferences should be extended to organizations that provide shelter for person- 
nel, continuity of production through duplication and safe storage of records, 
provisions for auxiliary power, water, and raw material resources. With a few 
exceptions, industry today is almost completely indifferent to civil defense 
requirements because of the indifference of the Federal Government. their biggest 
single customer 


To encourage construction of residential shelters, the Federal program must 
provide tax relief and low-interest FHA loans to home and apartment owners. 

Civil defense will not be taken seriously by the people until it is taken seriously 
by the Federal Government and demonstrated by a positive program of induce- 
ment and assistance. Statements by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion are not enough. Government support of the civil defense of the people 
must bear a real relation to the military defense of the people; otherwise people 
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will continue to believe that the civil defense program is quite unnecessary 
because they can rely solely on the military to prevent war. 

A “do-it-yourself” program of the magnitude contemplated by the nationa] 
shelter policy cannot achieve even a minimum success without strong motiva- 
tion. That motivation has not been offered by the Federal Government ; in fact, 
confidence in military deterrence has developed a sense of security which has 
discouraged concern for civil defense. 

In my opinion the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has done and is 
doing all that can be expected of it, considering the limited support its program 
has received from the Congress. If Members of Congress who have access to 
information not available to the average citizen are convinced that a genera] 
shelter program is necessary and give it all support possible, the people wil] 
respond. Only then will shelters be built to meet the need. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, Mayor. 


WYOMING EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, February 19, 1960. 
Hon. CHet HOLIrFIieLp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In response to your letter of February 10, 
the following information on Wyoming civil defense is given with the answers 
numbered the same as the questions listed in your letter. 

None reported. 
None reported. 
No. 

None reported. 


Jy 9 Sp 


6. Operational survival plan (OSP) provides for eight evacuee reception 
centers within this State. Emergency supplies are not stocked; reliance on local 
Supply is intended. Use of public buildings for protection against radioactive 
fallout is planned at this time. The OSP anticipates a maximum of 250,000 
evacuees, this and adjacent States. 

7. Strong insistance that Federal building be designed to afford maximum 
fallout protection. It appears that public buildings would be the starting point 
for implementing this program. 

In general, OSP for this State is in consonance with a scattered and less dense 
population ; reliance on individual homeowner protection is stressed, rather than 
at concentrated efforts common to a metropolitan area. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.J. “Jon” Hickey, Governor. 
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AppenpiIx II.—CorRESPONDENCE AND SUMMARY OF WHITE HOousE 
CONFERENCE ON FALLOUT PROTECTION 


OPET HOLIFIELD, CALIF., CHA! p.wraren ELMAN, Mv 
Se EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS eet = sper 


Congress of the United States Srowen a7 
Bouse of Representatives 
MILITARY os SUBCOMMITTEE 


0 COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
P House OFFice BuiLDING 
y 201 GEORGE WASHINGTON INN 
cs WASHINGTON, D. C, 


January 12, 1960 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, 


0 
Q 


Dear Mr. President: 


In view of the White House-sponsored Conference on 
Civil Defense, which I understand was arranged at the request 
of Governor Rockefeller, I take the liberty of enclosing an 
exchange of correspondence between Governor Rockefeller and 
myself on his civil defense proposals for the State of New 
York. My letter to Governor Rockefeller of July 27, 1959, 
you will note, is critical of his proposals while commending 
him for his attention to this vitally important subject. 


On the basis of extended studies of civil defense 
and the effects of nuclear radiation, conducted by the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, on both of which I serve, I am convinced that civil 
defense demands an acceptance of responsibility and an 
allocation of resources by the Federal Government in far 
greater measure than has heretofore been evidenced. 


As you prepare for the so-called summit meetings, 
in which disarmament undoubtedly will be a crucial topic of 
discussion, I hope you will consider this point: that progress 
in disarmament does not obviate the need for civil defense. 
In fact, the need for civil defense grows greater because it 
is the only ultimate insurance against enemy cheating. 


The enclosed statement of principles on civil 
defense outlines this and other points which may be of help 
to the conferees meeting with you on January 25th. 

Sincerely yours, 
/8/ 


Chet Holifield, Chairman 
Military Operations Subcommittee 


§4224 O—60 24 
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January 12, 1960 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Submitted to The President of the United States 
by Congressman Chet Holifield 


The prime objective of our declared military policy is to 
deter Soviet aggression, either against the United States or 
against our allies, by posing the threat of massive nuclear re- 
taliation against the Soviet homeland. It is said that such a 
threat offers the best hope of preventing either direct aggression 
against the United States or extremely provocative actions that 
might also lead to war. 

Two key assumptions underlying this nuclear deterrence 
policy are (1) that the United States would be able to survive a 
surprise attack and strike back with forces sufficient to cripple 
the Soviet Union; and (2) that the United States would be willing 
to accept the consequences of attacking the Soviet Union in 
response to a Soviet attack against one or more of our aliies. 

Basic to either of these assumptions is the ability to sur- 
vive a nuclear attack launched by the Soviet Union; in the first 
instance a surprise attack, in the second a retaliatory blow, 
or counter-attack. If it becomes apparent to the Soviet leaders 
that the United States could not survive such an attack, there 
is great danger that our threat of massive nuclear retaliation 
might be discounted or otherwise misunderstood and thereby fail 
to deter aggressive action on the part of the Soviet Union, 

In other words, if the Soviet Union calculated either that 
a surprise attack would render the United States incapable of 
effectively retaliating or that the United States would not be 


willing to accept the probable destructiveness of a Soviet 
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counter-blow, and thus would not massively retaliate in the event 
of provocative Soviet action, it follows that the nuclear deter- 
rence policy would not necessarily deter aggressive Soviet actions. 

Thus it can be seen that preparations designed to enable the 
United States to withstand and survive the effects of a possible 
nuclear attack have a direct bearing on our nuclear deterrence 
policy. Such preparations not only improve our defensive posture, 
put they also tend to reinforce and make more meaningful our 
offensive power in that the use of such power becomes feasible-- 
or at least is not incredible--under certain defined circumstances. 

Nonmilitary defense, or civil defense, preparations also 
serve to reduce the risks inherent in any possible disarmament 
program and thus may represent the key to successful negotiation 
of a workable general disarmament agreement. To the extent that 
civil defense can reduce the effects of a possible enemy attack, 
it would tend to reduce the advantage any opposing nation might 
hope to achieve through secret, undetected offensive military 
forces. At the same time, each nation could develop a substantial 
degree of protection without creating a threat to the security of 
any other nation. 

It thus would seem practical to gear a phased disarmament 
program to a civil defense program designed to offset each suc- 
cessive reduction of armaments with added increments of civil 
defense preparedness. 

International inspection of armaments could follow the same 


pattern, beginning with limited coverage of critical areas and 
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gradually extending to the type of coverage considered 


essential to permanent arms control and inspection. 


Viewed from this standpoint, the following principles con- 


cerning civil defense in the United States can be set forth: 


(1) 


(2) 


Large-scale civil defense preparedness is essential 

to national security and to any safe progress in 
military disarmament. Such preparedness would pro- 
vide a degree of personal protection which would 

serve to "insure" our peoples' lives against the 

risk of cheating by an enemy power during a period 

of disarmament and thereafter. 

A meaningful civil defense program must encompass, 

on a national scale, all the preattack preparations 
required to minimize loss of life and to insure the 
post-attack availability of resources necessary for 
national recovery. 

Responsibility for developing such a program rests 
with the Federal Government as a part of its Consti- 
tutional duty of providing for the national defense. 
The States and localities should be called upon to 
provide maximum assistance to Federal authorities in 
developing a workable national master plan and in the 
use of state and local resources, including governmental 
institutions and personnel, for civil defense emergency 


and post-attack recovery operations, 
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The roles and missions of the Nation's armed forces 
should be recast to encompass a predetermined role in 
the civil defense field. Such a role should be planned 
for clearly defined relationships and integrated action 
with regional and local civil defense and disaster 
programs. 

The first task of national civil defense is to provide 
protection for the American people from the devastating 
immediate hazards of nuclear war. Shelter protection 
from fallout, emergency stocks of basic subsistence 
supplies, and radiological monitoring equipment are 
essential for the entire population. Blast protection 
and protected communications and control facilities should 
be developed in key areas to insure the continuity of 
essential governmental operations and to minimize the 
number of possible blast casualties. 

The second most important task of civil defense is to 
provide a basic framework for the post-attack recovery of 
the Nation. This task should be performed concurrently 
with the protective function and should include measures 
to insure the availability of material resources in the 
immediate post-attack period for the long-term recovery 
effort. Standby legislation should be enacted to pro- 
vide for the necessary economic and industrial control 
authority and administrative structure, and a Federal 


stockpile of basic survival and recovery resources 
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should be created and positioned in properly dispersed 
or protected storage, 

An effective civil defense as outlined above would 
make the risks inherent in disarmament more acceptable, 
Civil defense preparedness should be built up in phases 
geared to each step in the reduction of our military 
forces. 

In the event agreement on arms reduction and control 
is achieved, a portion of the funds ordinarily ear- 
marked for military purposes should be applied to civil 


defense needs. 
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July 27, 1959 


Honorable Nelson Rockefeller 
governor of the State of New York 
The Governor's Office 

Albany, New York 


Dear Nelson: 


Your personal note transmitting e copy of the 
report on civil defense was appreciated. I believe you 
nave performed a real public service in sponsoring the 
civil defense study in New York State and in making public 
its findings and recommendations. As you know, I have 
felt very keenly for a long time that the people must be 
fully informed about the facts of nuclear radiation and the 
implications of nuclear war for the survival of our country 
and indeed of all mankind. 


In my congressional work as chairman of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations and as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Radiation of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have tried to make public, through investigations 
and hearings, as many of these facts as possible. Our basic 
studies and investigations in civil defense, I truly believe, 
have set the groundwork for a national reappraisal of the 
tasks that lie ahead in protecting the people and affording 
a means for national survival in the event of nuclear war. 
The 1956 report of the Military Operations Subcommittee 
exposed the fallacy of evacuation as a national civil defense 
measure and recommended a national shelter building program, 
the need for which has been recognized by many distinguished 
study groups, including the Rockefeller Special Studies 
Project in 1958. 


A basic tenet of our 1956 and succeeding reports 
is the obligation of the Federal Government to provide for 
civil defense as a part of its broad constitutional respon- 
sibility to provide for the common defense. I do not think 
this premise can be challenged in the face of the terrible 
and widespread damage that would result from a nuclear 
attack, and that is why I am concerned about the possible 
meaning and effect of your State civil defense report. 
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Honorable Nelson Rockefeller 
July 27, 1959 
Page 2 


Assuming the New York State Legislature were 
to give effect to the recommendations in your report, I 
see little hope that other states would follow suit. 
Consequently, there would be no uniform national legis- 
lation in this vital area. In an address to the United 
States House of Representatives on July 15, 1959, I took 
the liberty of suggesting there is little chance of 
legislative action in your State. 


More important is the question whether it is 
fair to compel private citizens to take action for their 
own defense against nuclear attack when the Federal Goverm- 
ment has not even begun to acknowledge its responsibilities 
in this area. I do not discuss here the legal or consti- 
tutional questions posed by a program of compulsory shelter 
protection for individuals and property owners. The problen 
is too large, the tasks too complicated, the time too short 
for us to expect that a nationwide shelter system ulti- 
mately can be achieved by State and individual action in 
the manner proposed in your report. 


Of course, as the Governor of a great State, 
you are proposing a course of action within the sphere of 
your responsibilities. With that no one can quarrel, and 
indeed you are to be commended for asserting responsibili- 
ties where others have been laggard. 


The value of your report, as I see it, lies in 
drawing national attention once more to the civil defense 
problem; and you have been an eloquent spokesman on this 
subject which has little popular or political appeal but 
which is crucial to the nation's welfare. I hope the 
report will serve the further valuable purpose of alerting 
the Federal Government to its responsibilities and will 
not be used as a pretext by those who would relieve them- 
selves of burdensome and costly tasks by attempting to 
transfer responsibilities to the States or to individual 
citizens. 


I voice these thoughts frankly because of my 
deep concern. They are not intended in any way to 
disparage your great public service for civil defense. 


Sincerely yours, 


ET HOLI ol pts 
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State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 


Governor 


August 25, 1959 


Dear Chet: 


Please forgive the delay in replying to your 
thoughtful letter about the report of the Special Task 
Force on Radioactive Fallout. I appreciate very much 
having your observations which I know will be of 
considerable interest to the committee presently 
working on the project. 


I do, indeed, feel this course of action is 
within the sphere of my responsibility for the protection 
of the lives and health of the people of the State of 
New York. It is this realization that has prompted my 
interest, my concern and my action. 


It is encouraging to have your comments. 
Your extensive familiarity with so vital a topic and 
your total awareness to the danger make your comments 
all the more meaningful to me. 


For your information, enclosed is a copy of 
the resolution on fallout, unanimously adopted by the 
Governors at the recent Conference in Puerto Rico, 


With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 
s/ Nelson 


The Honorable Chet Holifield 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
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Special Committee on Civil Defense of the Governors’ Conference— 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York, Chairman 


Edmund G. Brown, California Ernest F. Hollings, South Carolina 
George D. Clyde, Utah G. Mennen Williams, Michigan 


Ex-Officio 


J. Caleb Boggs, Delaware, Chairman, Executive Committee of Governors’ Conference 
Brevard Crihfield, Secretary of the Governors’ Conference 
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Foreword 


The Governors’ Committee on Civil Defense met with the President, the 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, national military 
leaders, and other officials of the administration to review the nature of the 
nuclear hazard and the steps which should be taken for protection from fallout. 
The meeting was held at the White House on January 25, 1960. 


This report contains the remarks of the Federal officials who participated 
in the conference and of the Chairman of the Governors’ Civil Defense Com- 
mittee, the press release from the President and a Statement by the Special 
Committee on Civil Defense of the Governors’ Conference. 

Leo A. Hoegh 


Director 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
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Statement to the Press 


January 25, 1960 


The White House 


The President, in meeting today with the members of the Special Committee 
on Civil Defense of the Governors’ Conference, re-emphasized his support of 
the statement on National Policy on Shelters, issued at his direction on May 7, 
1958. This statement declared that “inthe event of nuclear attack on this coun- 
try fallout shelters offer the best single non-military defense measure for the 


protection of the greatest number of our people.” 


The President also referred to his statement, contained in a message to the 
Senate on August 25, 1959, that “along with our military defense and retaliatory 
forces, civil defense and defense mobilization are vital parts of the nation’s 


total defense—together they stand as a strong deterrent to war.” 


The President appreciated the opportunity to confer with the Governors and 
to discuss with them programs they have under consideration at State and local 
levels to implement the National Federal Shelter policy. To this end, the Presi- 
dent asked the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to con- 
tinue to act as his personal representative in working with the Governors’ 


Special Committee on Civil Defense. 
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Statement by Special Committee on Civil Defense 
of the Governors’ Conference 


This meeting today with President Eisenhower and the military and civilian leaders of 
his Administration was of major and sobering significance. We wish all Americans could 
have participated in it. 


The statement ofthe President this morning andthe remarks ofthe Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, of the Secretary of State, of the Under Secretary of Defense and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sionandthe Director of OCDM, conclusively established that fallout protection for Ameri- 
can citizens, in the event of a nuclear attack against us, is not only feasible but is a re- 
quirement of national policy. 


General Twining assured us that a fallout shelter program is "essential" toour military 
defense andtoour policy of seeking peace through deterrence ofnuclear attack, Secretary 
Herter, also, emphasized the direct relationship betweena fallout shelter program andthe 
successful conduct of foreign policy as well as our military strength and survival, He ex- 
pressed his “earnest hope that we can make prompt and substantial progress" toward fall- 
out protection for our people. 


We are satisfied that, ifour foreign policy is to be credible, if our foreign negotiations 
are to be successful in assuring peace, if our military deterrence is to be effective and 
our military strength isto be meaningful, if the American people are to have the strength 
and will to resist nuclear blackmail, if our nation is to survive in the event some aggres- 
sor should do the unthinkable and unleash a nuclear attack upon us, then, for each of these 
reasons, fallout protection for our citizens is imperative. 


We believe, based on the presentations we have heard today, that fallout protection for 
our people is essential, that, while there willbe many problems, a very high degree of pro- 
tection from fallout can be achieved, thatitis achievable now and achievable ata cost with- 
inthereach of our people and nation. We also believe that the Federal Government should 
participate more actively in providing the leadership, the financial support andthe induce- 
ments which must be forthcoming if an effective program of fallout protection for all our 
people is to be achieved in the near future. 


Regardless, however, of the extent of the Federal financial support and inducements that 
may be forthcoming, we as Governors, feeling keenly our own responsibility, shall do all 
we can 


(a) to educate the public to the fallout hazard and the means of protecting against it, 


(b) to help our citizens obtain the fallout shelters which will enable them to survive 
fallout in the event of a nuclear attack on our country, 


(c) to provide fallout protection in state owned facilities, and 


(d) to establish a protected seat of state government to assure government leader - 
ship and function both during and after any possible attack. 


Our immediate task as Governors is, in cooperation with federal officials, to allocate 
among federal, state and local governments the various responsibilities for a program 
which will make fallout protection for all our citizens a prompt reality. 
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We understand thatitis the policy of the United States to encourage on a Federal-State 
partnership basis: 


(a) Training of all citizens in personal survival under presently prevailing conditions; 
(b) A survey of existing facilities for utilization as fallout shelter; 
(c) Construction of home and community type fallout shelters; 


(d) Providing such shelters with adequate food and water plus necessary communi- 
cation and other facilities; and 


(e) Participation by citizens in the development and execution of these plans. 


We welcome the designation today by President Eisenhower of Governor Hoegh as his 
personal representative to work with us in agreeing upon a joint program and allocating 
the necessary responsibilities for its fulfillment. 


We are confident that fallout protection for all our citizens can be achieved with vig- 
orous and constructive leadership by federal and state officials working effectively to- 
gether. 


To this task we shall now turn with a confidence that, by discharging this responsibili- 
ty successfully, we will be making a significant contribution to our nation's quest for a 
truly meaningful peace—a peace founded on liberty and justice, and trust, among men, 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, Chairman 
Governor Edmund G. Brown 

Governor George D. Clyde 

Governor Ernest F. Hollings 

Governor G. Mennen Williams 
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Introductory Statement 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Governor, State of New York 


Chairman, Special Committee on Civil Defense of the Governors’ Conference 


At their annual Conference in Puerto Rico last August, the assembled State Governors 
declared their personal and official responsibility, as Governors, for the protection of 
their people against the hazard of fallout in the event of a nuclear war. In keeping with 
this sense of responsibility, they unanimously adopted both the report of their Special 
Committee on Civil Defense and a four point resolution calling for: 


First —Vigorous state initiative in a campaign of education about the fallout haz- 
ard and protection against it. 


Second—Immediate steps by all levels of government, state and local as well as 
Federal, to assist their citizens to survive radioactive fallout and the re- 
lated consequences of a nuclear attack upon our country. 


Third —State initiative to survey the adequacy of fallout protection in state owned 


or operated facilities and the steps which should be taken to achieve such 
protection, 


Fourth—State initiative in developing a protected seat of state government toassure 
government leadership and functioning both during and after a nuclear attack. 


This extraordinary resolution showed plainly that the Governors not only recognized 
the compelling urgency of the problem, but were ready to take initiative inits solution. In 
the five months since the Governors acted, potentially rewarding and constructive steps 


have been taken by a number of Governors in their home states. More will be done in the 
months ahead. 


While the Governors at the Conference were willing to take initiative in this matter, it 
was apparent that the problem of fallout andprotection against itinvolved many considera - 
tions of national policy, of the natureand effects ofnuclear weapons, andof military policy 
about which they, as Governors, were, of necessity, not as currently informed as the re- 
sponsible officials of the federal government. The Governors did not wish to take action 
on the delicate and difficult matter of fallout protection without assurance from the re- 
sponsible federal officials that such state action was considered by the nation's leaders in 
Washington not only as feasible but as an essential element of national defense, a major 
deterrent to nuclear blackmail or attack and a positive force in the preservation of the 
peace. 


To make sure, therefore, that state initiative would be well and wisely taken, the Gov- 
ernors' Conference unanimously adopted a resolution calling on their committee on civil 


defense to meet with the President of the United States and key federal military and civil- 
ian leaders. 


Such a meeting, they believed, would enable them to determine the nature of the threat, 
the essentiality of fallout protection and its importance to the nation's quest for peace. 
Such a meeting would also lay the basis for agreement on a common course of action and 
an allocation of the responsibility for carrying it out. 


President Eisenhower, when advised of this suggestion was quick to see its merit and 
act upon it. The result is this conference today. We are deeply grateful for the time and 


effort which the President and the leaders of his administration have given to make this 
briefing possible. 
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Nature of Threat and Importance of Civil Defense 


RELATION TO FOREIGN POLICY 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State 


There has been much discussion concerning the present and anticipated military capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Union. By their actions and by their statements the Soviet leaders 
have made it amply clear that on the basis of their powerful military posture, and the 
threat it poses, they hope to induce the free world to accept the Soviet prescriptions for 
the settlement of outstanding international issues. 


As you know, we will soon embark ona new round of negotiations with the Soviet Union 
at the highest level; and even before the heads of government convene in Paris in May, 
representatives of 10 free world and Soviet bloc countries will begin a new effort in 
Geneva to reach agreement on disarmament. This government together with its NATO 
allies is now engaged in painstaking preparations for these complex negotiations. We 
are firmly committed to the proposition that the outstanding issues between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union should be approached around the negotiating table without threats, 
ultimatums, or attempts by one side to dictate terms to the other. Our policy is summed 
up by the words which President Eisenhower used so frequently during his recent trip 
abroad: peace with justice. 


However, our relations with the Communist world since World War II have made clear 
beyond a doubt that our search for equitable solutions and for a meaningful peace must 
be predicated upon a strong defense posture of our own. We must assume that weakness 
on our part, or merely the supposition on the other side that we are neglecting our mili- 
tary defenses, serves neither peace nor the cause of freedom and justice. It is for this 
reason that over the years wehavedevelopeda substantial military capability for retalia- 
tion. Until enforceable agreements which are properly safeguarded and effective mecha- 
nisms for international law and order provide analternative means of guaranteeing peace 
and freedom for the peoples of the world, this military capability will be maintained and 
strengthened. 


A vital part of our military strength for peace must be an effective civil defense pro- 
gram which, in conjunction with our retaliatory capacity, creates a strong deterrent to 
possible enemy attack upon the United States. 


If, despite our earnest efforts at the negotiating table and our defense preparations, we 
should nevertheless be subjected to nuclear attack, civil defense and measures for fall- 
out protection offer the most practicable and feasible means of saving the greatest num- 
ber of lives. Numerous studies have shown that such a program would give a substantial 
portion of our population an excellent chance of surviving and hence provide us the op- 
portunity to continue the fight successfully. Inother words, a capacity to retaliate will be 
reinforced by an effective capacity to survive. And only thus can our defense posture serve 
as a convincing deterrent. 


This conclusion of course has relevance to our foreign policy and to the conduct of our 
foreign relations. I believe this interrelationship is aptly described in a study made by the 
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Rand Corporation and presented to the House Committee on Government Operations for 
one of its recent reports on civil defense. In it we find the following statement: 


- is an enormous difference in the bargaining ability of a country which 
can, genial put its people in a place of safety in 24 hours’ notice, and one 
which cannot. If it is hard for the reader to visualize this, let him - Sse ae : 
situation where the Russians had done exactly that and we had not. on et im as 
himself how he thinks we would come out at a subsequent bargaining table. 


i i i i i ivil defense program. Combined 
is evidence that the USSR is stepping up its civi 
* ppl program for air defense, it provides Soviet negotiators with a good deal 
of assurance that their homeland will be able to withstand attack. A similar assurance 
with respect to our own country would clearly strengthen our defensive position. 


i t only has serious implications for our own military and diplomatic 

a ‘a in gto NATO partners as well, We participate actively in the ae 
NATO committees which deal with civil emergency planning, and much progress already 
has been made. Some of our NATO allies and other friendly European countries are 
further advanced in fallout protection than we ourselves. All of us recognize, however, 


that further progress is needed before civil defense can achieve its full potential as a 
deterrent against enemy aggression. 


i in fi i face of any aggressive threats. 
ount on our NATO allies to remain firm in the ane. 
esos program of fallout protection will provide further support for their determina 
tion to do so. But if we expect them to take further measures to protect their own popu- 
lations, we should not lag behind. 


i iti i ke to minimize the fallout 
I have said, any additional measures which we can ta ze ; 
ines will reinforce our country’s defense posture, and thereby, its political and ne 


gotiating strength. It is my earnest hope that we can make prompt and substantial 
progress in this direction. 
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Nature of Threat and Importance of Civil Defense 


RELATION TO MILITARY POLICY 
JAMES H. DOUGLAS, Deputy Secretary of Defense 


I appreciate the opportunity to meet with you and discuss civil defense as related to 
military policy. The call of this meeting and your attendance are in accord with the im- 
portance that the Defense Department places upon civil defense. 


Several years ago the production of nuclear weapons and long-range bombers by the 
Soviet Union created a capability to launch a destructive attack on this country. So civil 
defense and its planning have been concerned with protecting our people against a nuclear 
attack on the U. S. Up until now, such an attack could have been carried out only by 
manned bombers and we are confident of at least a few hours warning of an attack by 
bombers. Today we believe that the Soviets have a very few intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and that in the next two years they may have a substantial number. Long-range 
ballistic missiles can deliver large nuclear warheads to a target more than 5,000 miles 
distant in about half an hour. Our ballistic missile warning system is under construction, 
but no effective defense against ballistic missiles is likely for some years except our 
deterrent strength. In the years immediately ahead an attack against us, if it came, 
would employ both manned bombers and missiles—and even with an effect warning system 
the warning period would be very short. 


Ballistic missiles have an extraordinary impact on our national defense, both military 
and civil, and are most important to our posture relative to that of the Soviet Union. To- 
day, a very small number of Atlas missiles are operational. These missiles are in regu- 
lar production--a number of launch sites are under construction—and the accuracy ob- 
tained by the Atlas has surpassed our expectations. As the President announced, the last 
fourteen test firings have on the average been within two miles of their targets. The 
Soviets have since asserted greater accuracy in their long-range Pacific firing. In the 
Titan program, since the first four successful tests of the first stage, we have encountered 
a series of difficulties. We are hopeful of good results on an early resumption of testing. 
We had similar periods of discouragement with Atlas, Thor and Jupiter programs before 
those missiles attained their present reliability. Four Polaris submarines have been 
launched. The missile testing is proceeding satisfactorily and two Polaris submarines 
with missiles should be operational before the end of the present year. 


The Soviets may have a moderate numerical superiority in ICBMs and sea- launched 
missiles during the next three years. Whether this difference in numbers comprises a 
real threat to our security is a question which has been studied closely. Our conclusion 
is that the Soviets could not expect, even with a surprise attack to destroy enough of our 
retaliatory strike forces to support a rational decision to attack. We believe the Soviets 
must recognizé that a nuclear attack against us would bring, in retaliation, unacceptable 
damage to their country and people. This conclusion is based on the fact that our over-all 
retaliatory power depends upon forces and strategic weapons in addition to missiles, upon 
constant readiness, improved warning, and vigilance as to the Soviet posture and inten- 
tions. 
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We are determined to maintain peace and strengthen the Free World. We seek to re- 
duce the risks of war and to strengthen our allies of the Free World. And we seek better 
communication and understanding with the Communist world. 


Today, however, and until armaments can be reduced with adequate safeguards, mili- 
tary power is our best assurance of peace. Our strategy and that of our allies is one of 
deterrence. Our purpose is to make clear that aggression against us or any ally cannot 
profit the aggressor. To deter an attack against us we must have long-range striking 
power that can survive even a surprise attack and perform its mission in retaliation. To 
deter aggression against our allies, our strength and clear intent must convince an 
enemy that we could and would respond to aggression with force. To permit doubt as to 
either our power or our intent would invite new dangers to the Free World. 


Today the combat readiness of our Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and the forces 
of our allies, provides strong deterrent power. It must continue strong in the future. And 
| am sure that a strong civil defense program will be an increasingly important element 
of our deterrent posture. Better protection for our civil population will strengthen the 
conviction and credibility of our firm policy to meet aggression with force. Also, we 


must remember that if our policy of deterrence should ever fail, then military power and 
civil defense are our only assurance of survival. 


We know that in the event of nuclear attack our military forces would play an important 
part in meeting the wide-spread disaster problems that would result. 


The primary mission of the military forces is active defense, and this gives us some 
uncertainty as to exactly which military resources may be available. But we may be sure 


that if the country suffers a nuclear attack, military personnel and other resources will 
be available. 


This is so not only with respect to our active forces but is also true of all Reserve 
forces. For example, I am satisfied that portions of the Air Force Reserve airlift would 
immediately play an important part in the care of casualties, moving of emergency sup- 
plies, and in meeting extraordinary demands for air transportation. 


We have asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to review the role and composition of Reserve 
forces, including their mission in support of civil defense. 


The military services have a remarkable record of cooperation with civil authority in 
peacetime disasters. The services allhave plans for similar assistance in wartime. The 
military continue to support civil defense planning. Technical developments and test re- 
sults important to civil defense planning are continuously reviewed in the Department and 
are made available to OCDM. Informationon the effects of nuclear weapons and defensive 
procedures is provided. OCDM representatives have access to data on nuclear weapons 
effects studies not related directly to military operations. 


The Department of Defense is represented on the Interagency Health Advisory Board 
which was established to advise and assist the Director, OCDM, on emergency medical 
care planning. Also the Department of Defense provides technical advice and assistance 
to OCDM in developing and testing certain items of survival equipment. 


We have conducted, in conjunction with OCDM, studies toward the development of a 
single nation-wide nuclear detonation reporting system, to include monitoring and re- 
porting of radioactive fallout information, and bomb damage assessment. 


Defense, OCDM and the Federal Communications Commission are constantly working 
to improve the CONELRAD system, which was developed to deny navigational information 


to the enemy, but which is essential in providing better dissemination of civil defense in- 
formation to the general public. 
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Much has been accomplished under the fine leadership of Governor Hoegh and the 
leadership in many states. We have learned a good deal of the effect of radiation on 
people and animals and food. We know how to provide fall-out protection, and what a 
family can do to provide a shelter and a food supply, which, if accomplished on a broad 
base, could give strong assurance of national survival against nuclear attack. 


We know that ever in the event of a nuclear attack the casualties suffered would de- 
pend not only on the character of the attack but toa large extent upon the protective 
measures planned and carried out by our civil population. The self-help shelter plan, 
with the encouragement of FHA loans, is well conceived. Both the plan and its national 
importance must be understood by our people if it is to add to our effective defense pog- 
ture. The Defense Department supports the self-help shelter program and the entire 
civil defense effort. We are giving attention to practical aspects of a military fall-out 
shelter program for military personnel and dependents, particularly with respect to what 
action would be consistent with the civilian protection program. Some shelter experimen- 
tation is in progress in the services. One difficulty is that military personnel occupying 
housing on short tours of duty cannot be expected personally to finance appropriate shel- 
ters. Also, the problem of fall-out shelters close to prime targets raises another ques- 
tion. 


Today we have the ingredients for a significant civil defense effort. Our problem is 
one of education and conviction. As I see it, the task is one of communicating an under- 
standing of the threat, and of the practical protective measures that can be taken, with- 
out ‘conveying the idea of hopelessness in the face of nuclear attack, or an idea of re- 
moteness of possibility that creates complacence. We do not expect nuclear war, but we 
know it would be foolhardy not to take the precautions of maintaining an adequate de- 
fense, both military and civil. To carry out a civil program will take real understanding 
and discipline. 1 believe we are on the right track in providing information, plans and 
encouragement at the Federal level, and placing primary reliance upon the States to se- 
cure effective action by Americans in their home communities in implementing the 
Federal shelter policy. Civil defense is something that people can do largely for them- 
selves, with assistance in Credit, and planning and guidance. We should move toward 
effective civil defense in this manner, encouraged by example and interest such as yours. 
And we may be sure that unless thereare new and strong assurances of progress towards 
a surer peace, a strong posture of civil defense will become a matter of increasing 


urgency. 
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Effects of Nuclear Weapons and the Nature of the Fallout Hazard 
JOHN A. McCONE, Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


At the end of a conflict during which nuclear weapons were used on a large scale, the 
survivors of the warring powers would face a scene of destruction and contamination 
without precedent. 


Recovery would be a long, tedious process complicated by lingering effects. Adequate 
preparations will have a positive effect on the number of survivors and the spirit and 
dispatch with which our people will set about the task. Accordingly, it is necessary and 
timely that those of us in positions of responsibility give attention to the nature of modern 
nuclear weapons which can produce profound and widespread effects on the United States 
and the world, if employed on a massive scale. 


The basic facts from which my remarks were prepared are unclassified and are pub- 
lished in the handbook “Effects of Nuclear Weapons” and a brochure, “Comparative Ef- 
fects Data of Biological Interest,” copies of which are available here for your retention. 


Let me state at the outset that it is my belief that our nation will continue to be able 
to control its own destiny after a nuclear attack. This prospect, I believe, is not de- 
stroyed by the awful realities of the effects of nuclear weapons which I shall relate to 
you. It is, however, entirely dependent upon our energetically carrying out a substantial 
fallout shelter program and associated protective measures. 


In the early days one thought of defense against a possible attack from weapons in the 
20-kiloton range such as those used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The effects of those two 
bombs have been widely publicized. 


Then the megaton range weapons were developed by the United States, Great Britain 
and the USSR. To give you some idea of the effects of these large weapons, | have a few 
facts pertaining to a five megaton 50 percent fission, 50 percent fusion, surface ex- 
plosion. This selection is arbitrary. Substantially larger explosions have occurred in 
our testing program. Moreover the effects of a weapon will change as its fission product 
content or height of detonation change. 


When a five megaton weapon is exploded, an intensely brilliant fireball forms and 
grows to about 2.5 miles in diameter. Its initial effects are thermal radiation, blast and 
prompt nuclear radiation. All are casualty producers. 


The thermal radiation or heat emitted within a few seconds by a five megaton surface 
explosion may produce third degree burns, charring, out to about nine miles from the 
point of explosion, and second degree burns, that is, burns with blisters, can occur 
within 11 miles, covering an area of about 380 square miles. At closer ranges, fires 


will be started. With an air burst we would expect third degree burns to 15 miles and 
second degree burns to 17 miles. 


A great destructive effect of the nuclear weapon comes from the blast. A high pres- 
sure wave proceeds at about the speed of sound in all directions fromthefireball. For a 
five megaton surface burst, the blast will destroy typical homes out to about five miles 
from ground zero and seriously damage them to 10 miles. The blast also contributes to 
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the fire hazard by overturning stoves, breaking electrical circuits and by damaging struc. 
tures so as to expose flammable parts to small fires. 


Blast will also produce casualties among personnel by blowing fragments of building 
materials against them, by structurally collapsing buildings, and by displacing the 
individuals themselves. 


The third effect, initial or prompt radiation, affects a limited area, out to less than 
three miles from ground zero, and for convenience is described as the radiation oc. 
curring within one minute after the explosion. Since unprotected personnel out to about 
5 to 7 miles would probably die from thermal effects and personnel in buildings out to 
about 3 to 4 miles would probably be killed by blast, we are concerned with prompt 
radiation only as it might penetrate blast resistant shelters. 


I have given this very quick sketch of the initial effects because they tend to be over. 
looked in our interest to deal with fallout. The Atomic Energy Commission has partici- 
pated with other agencies of the Federal Government in a number of studies over the pagt 
several years involving a wide range of attack patterns. Speaking generally, attacks 
directed primarily against population centers produce a much larger number of deaths 
due to blast and thermal effects than from radiation. When the attack pattern is com- 
posed primarily of military bases the converse is true. 


Now let’s turn our attention to residual radiation or fallout. Residual radiation is 
that emitted after one minute from the instant of the explosion, 


Detonated on the surface, our five megaton, 50 percent fission bomb will produce a 
large crater drawing up tens of thousands of tons of earth and mixing it with the radio- 
active fission products of the bomb, which at the moment of explosion are equal in radio- 
activity to slightly over 250 million tons of radium. This mixture of earth particles and 
fission products is widely distributed by the winds through which it falls. 


For example, the total accumulated dose 18 hours after a surface burst with a fission 
yield in the megaton range might run to 1,000 roentgens or more in an area roughly 
20 miles across at the widest place and 100 miles long, nearly the distance from here to 
Philadelphia. Closer to the point of detonation the accumulated dose would be higher, 
Such a radiation dose of 1,000 roentgens or more received within a period of 18 hours 
would prove fatal to all unprotected persons within one to three weeks. Now, of course, 
the radiation hazard would extend well beyond the 100 miles in the example | have given. 
However, generally speaking, we should expect the hazard to decrease as the distance 
grows. 


Following an attack we should also expect to find overlapping of the fallout patterns from 
separate detonations. That is, areas which might be lightly contaminated by one explosion 
would receive more fallout from a second explosion in another area and perhaps still 
more from third and subsequent explosions. The net result is that much of the lightly 
contaminated area can become heavily contaminated by the later additions. It is con- 
ceivable that the enemy could deliver an attack from which virtually the entire land area 
of the United States would be heavily contaminated because of the overlapping of fallout 
patterns. 


Usually in a discussion of casualties, we are talking about those from acute radiation 
doses. These are the radiation doses received at high rates over a relatively short 
period of time. 


Making precise predictions of the effect of acute radiation on individuals who may be 
in a fallout area is presently impossible. Our medical experience in treating acute radi- 
ation sickness is quite limited. Generally speaking, the severity and length of acute 
radiation sickness depends upon the total dose received and upon the rate at which it is 
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received. To put it another way, the same amount of radiation which would make one very 
sick if he received the dose in twodays might not be immediately disabling if he received 
the dose gradually over the course of a couple of months. The total dose will, of course, 
depend upon the length of time spent in the area and available shielding. In addition, the 
difference between survival and death may depend not only upon the actual dose received, 
but upon such factors as the particular individual’s constitution, other injuries and the 
adequacy of medical treatment. Those people receiving radiation doses from about 100 
to 250 roentgens may show some signs of acute radiation sickness such as nausea and 
vomiting but almost all of them will survive even with little or no medical care. On the 
other hand, almost everyone receiving doses over 250 roentgens will certainly suffer 
from acute radiation sickness and must have medical care. As the radiation dose in- 
creases from 250 to 800 roentgens the chances of survival change from a favorable to a 
very unfavorable position. We expect no survivors from doses greater than 1,000 
roentgens. 


It is most important to remember that the degree of radiation injury is dependent 
upon the radiation dose and that even staying in the cellar of almost any type of home will 
materially reduce the radiation dose and even at dose rates of 500-1000 roentgens may 
mean the difference between survival and death. Moreover, the intensity of the radiation 
decreases with the passage of time, rapidly at first and then more slowly. For example, 
a radiation dose rate of 1,000 roentgens per hour will have fallen to about one roentgen 
per hour by the end of two weeks. 


Now we cannot all remain in shelters full time until the dose rate falls to an acceptable 
level. There are emergency actions, such as radiological monitoring and rescue work, 
which will have to be performed. Furthermore, regardless of the state of home pre- 
paredness, people will have to come out some day to get more food. 


Fortunately, it happens that the body repairs radiation damage, and if people get 
radiation doses in small increments, they can receive a few hundred roentgens over a 
period of several months without becoming a casualty. This is not to say that we can 
indiscriminately expose ourselves in the post-emergency period. Until the authorities 
say that the situation is safe, we must continue to take advantage of protection in the 
interest of keeping to a minimum the total radiation dose and attendant long range ef- 


fects. In the interest of brevity, | shall not discuss long range radiation effects, such as 
life shortening or genetic effects. 


As can be seen, through provision of shelters we can get our people through the death 
or sickness period of the radiation hazard, accomplishing substantial reductions in num- 
bers of casualties. But this doesn’t tell the whole story. If we are to survive as a na- 
tion we are going to do it above ground and will require the essentials of life--food, 
water and medical care. Our normal means of providing and distributing these essentials 
will be drastically curtailed by a nuclear attack. Substantial programs for local stock- 
piling of supplies for use in the first few weeks and for reestablishing their production 
and distribution are almost as essential to our survival as the provision of radiation shel- 


ters. Reestablishment of food production and its distribution will probably be the most 
difficult problem. 


In contaminated areas our food animals, as well as people, would require protection 
from external radiation or they would become casualties. Added to this would be the 
additional hazard to life--animal or human--from eating contaiminated food and water. 


Unrestricted consumption of exposed foodstuffs and crops would threaten the lives of all 
survivors in these areas. 


In the heavily contaminated areas a very large percentage of our food animals would 
perish from the combined effects of external radiation and the consumption of contaminat- 
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ed fodder. For some months essentially all milk supplies would be too highly radioactive 
to use even if the cows survived. 


Although exposed foods would be suspected of being too highly contaminated to be eaten 
for periods of weeks, or even months, this contamination would be on the surface of the 
foods. Most of it can be removed from the surface by washing or peeling. Canned goods 
in the fallout area, for example, could be made safe by washing the can. 


Radioactive contamination would also be in sources of water supply. However, if 
operative, existing water treatment processes will help reduce the hazard. 


When I have talked about food, I have had reference to existing stocks. New produc- 
tion is another matter, one with which the survivors must expect to have difficulty, 
Much of our valuable agricultural lands will be highly contaminated and crops raised 
in these areas will take up radioactive materials from the soil. Reclamation of these 
lands will be a particularly critical matter. The principal problem is that presented by 
strontium 90 which, unless removed, will contaminate the land and its crops for decades, 
The most effective removal method as yet is the removal of ground cover or the surface 
soil. This is time consuming, would require a great deal of labor and equipment and we 
are left with the problem of disposing of large quantities of contaminated material. In- 
tensive cropping is another method, but here again considerable time is required—about 
40 crops to remove the strontium 90 to acceptable levels. One can, of course, shift 
production of milk and vegetables to uncontaminated land, raising only non-food crops 
such as cotton and flax on contaminated lands. This has a disadvantage. When con- 
taminated lands are cultivated, the possibility of physical removal of the fallout is gone, 
The Department of Agriculture has the principal interest in this subject, and is actively 
working on practical countermeasures. 


Survival is also dependent on the manufacture and transportation of goods and the 
reestablishment of the system for the distribution of food, energy and fuels. The com- 
munications upon which we depend so heavily must be restored. Some sort of housing 
must be provided for the displaced, and so on. The work must be accomplished with 
fewer resources and with fewer people in the face of some remaining hazards. It will be 
a grave situation. 


Nevertheless, | believe that the post-attack odds may not be insurmountable. What is 
accomplished before can help greatly afterward. There is a wealth of information in 
unclassified publications on which any government, community or any family can base 
plans. The plans will have some grim aspects, but this derives from the nature of war. 
Failure to make the best use of what is available in advance of the ordeal certainly will 
not make things easier. 
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Feasibility of Fallout Shelter (Materials, Designs, and Costs) Standards, 
and Relation of Fallout Shelter to Radiological Defense, Evacuation, 
and Recovery 


LEO A. HOEGH, Director of OCDM 


Protection from radioactive fallout is feasible. 


The National Policy on Shelters which I announced for the President in 1958 states 
that, “In the event of nuclear attack on our country, fallout shelters offer the best single 
non-military defense measure for the protection of the greatest number of our people.” 
This principle has been confirmed by a series of studies and tests, and by the National 
Academy of Sciences-- National Research Council. I quotefrom a report by the Academy: 


“Adequate shielding is the only effective means of preventing radiation casu- 
alties.” 


“Medical prophylactic and therapeutic measures to prevent death following 
exposure to large doses of radiation do not presently exist. There is extremely 
low probability of a major break-through which would provide treatment that would 
give more than a very small fraction of the protection afforded by a simple shel- 
ike + 3 

“There is adequate technical knowledge to permit a program of construction 
of effective shelters... .” 


The principal requirement is that there be a mass of material between the shelter 
occupants and the radioactive fallout. The more dense the materials, the more effective 
the protection. Of the dense materials, earth is, of course, the most readily available 
and the cheapest. An underground shelter is shielded by the earth around it. An above- 
ground shelter covered with earth provides good shielding. Earth banked around exposed 
portions of basement walls increases their protective qualities. 


Other construction materials suchas poured concrete; concrete block; brick; clay tile 
filled with sand; and steel, fiberglass- reinforced plastics, andtreated wood, covered with 
earth, are relatively inexpensive and provide excellent shielding from fallout. 


With our own engineering staff and through contracts, OCDM has developed numerous 
designs of home and community type shelters. The publication, “The Family Fallout 
Shelter,” presents five designs suitable for incorporation in the home. Fifteen million 
copies of this bulletin have been distributed. 


Designs for dual-purpose shelters in schools, garages, hospitals, apartments, and 
office buildings, are available now or are nearing completion. Further designs for 
shelters beneath streets, in dome forms, in industrial plants, and in subways are being 
developed. We are stimulating shelter design by the various materials manufacturers. 
We seek to develop the most practical and economical dual-purpose shelters for both the 
home and community. 


The American Institute of Decorators has constructed and equipped a shelter, based 
on our designs, and this month displayed it at the Merchandise Mart in Chicago in con- 
nection with the wholesale furnishing show. It is booked for exhibit in the coming months 
in New York, Detroit, Dallas, Miami, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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We have alsogiven technical guidance to many individuals and firms who have developed 
shelter designs, some for their own use andothers for inclusion in housing developments, 
or for general sale. 


Adequate fallout shelter can be constructed at from $25 to $150 per person. The lowest 
figure $25, applies to “do-it-yourself” family shelters in basements. 


Where separate independent structures are required for fallout shelter, the cost may 
run $150 per person or more. The cost for most shelters will fall between these two 
extremes. Cost tends to be lower when the shelter can be incorporated in new buildings 
at the time of design. 


What standards are required? 


In planning for fallout protection, it is necessary to consider the degree of fallout 
contamination which may occur, the radiation dose which can be accepted for humans, 
and the type of shelter required. 


OCDM has undertaken to review and accept plans for fallout shelters which may vary 
from those included in our official publications. We encourage contractors and builders 
to specify the degree of protection afforded. 


This chart indicates the intensity of fallout contamination which might spread across 
lowa after a 10-megaton surface nuclear detonation on Offutt Air Force Base near Oma- 
ha, The assumed weapon design is fifty percent fission--fifty percent fusion; and the 
spread of fallout is based upon average summer weather conditions. 


When a 10-megaton nuclear weapon is detonated at or near the surface of the earth, 
an area of blast and fire devastation spreads out to about ten miles from ground zero 
during the first minute after detonation. This is shown by the cross-hatched area on the 
chart and represents almost 450 square miles. During the subsequent 18 hours over 
5,000 square miles would be seriously contaminated by fallout as shown by the colored 
shading. Six hours after the detonation, fallout would have spread 130 miles to Des 
Moines, and after 18 hours, about 300 miles to the Davenport-Rock Island area. 


Without fallout protection, virtually all people in the red and blue shaded areas would 
die during the first three or four weeks, and most of those people in the yellow and inner 
green shaded areas would suffer serious radiation sickness which might incapacitate 
them for periods of weeks to months. For example, the cumulative outside radiation dose 
during the first two weeks at Atlantic might be as high as 20,000 R. At Des Moines, it 
would be about 2,000 R; at Grinnell, 400 R; at lowa City, 200 R; and at Davenport-Rock 
Island, 100 R. 


Medical advice to OCDM is that an individual can continue to work efficiently if the 
total radiation dose, spread over a few days, does not exceed 200 R. A dose of more 
than 200R within the period of a few days, probably will cause radiation sickness. 


Time is a factor in measuring the effects of a radiation dose. The body repairs 
some of the radiation damage. Thus, an individual can absorb a given dose over a period 
of weeks without being incapacitated, although the same dose absorbed in a few days 
could cause serious illness. 


In wartime, an individual required to risk radiation hazards might be able to take as 
much as 900 R in a year without being incapacitated. It would be necessary, of course, to 
make certain that the radiation dose was spread out more or less evenly over the full 12 
months. 


To keep radiation exposure below 200 R, the home itself would provide sufficient pro- 
tection in much of this fallout area. In this illustration, fallout shielding afforded by the 
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first floor of an average home would be sufficient 200 miles from the point of explosion. 
This degree of shelter, as indicated on the right side of the drawing, will reduce the 
radiation exposure to one-half of that which exists in open area around the home. At 
Davenport-Rock Island, the cumulative dose to people who remained on the first floor 
of their homes for the first two weeks would be about 50 Roentgens. In lowa City, the 
dose would be 100 R on the first floor, during the first two weeks. 


At about 130 to 200 miles from ground zero in this example, the corner of a home 
basement should provide sufficient protection to prevent radiation sickness. As indicated 
in the center of the drawing, this degree of shelter will reduce the radiation exposure up 
to one-twentieth. If the people at Grinnell remained in the corners of their basements 
during the two-week interval, their radiation exposure would total approximately 20 R. 
In Des Moines, the two-week exposure under these conditions would be 100 R. 


However, better fallout protection is required out to approximately 130 miles from 
round zero. In this zone, the visual shows our “do-it-yourself” basement concrete 
block -shelter which costs between $150 and $200. This shelter, which can reduce 
radiation exposure to about 1/200th, would provide adequate fallout protection in most of 
the nation. At Atlantic, people who remained in basement concrete block shelters would 
be exposed to a radiation dose of about 100 R during the first two weeks. It should be 
noted that in all of these cases, the cumulative dose has been kept to, or below, 200 R. 


In the event of a nuclear war, there will be many surface detonations in the United 
States. The fallout patterns will overlap one another and be far more complicated than 
this simplified pattern. This overlap of fallout will cause greater radiation intensities 
than indicated on this visual. There will be areas where homes and home basements 
will provide adequate fallout protection. However, there is no way of predicting where 
these areas will be. Consequently, we cannot advise that the first floor or basement of 
a home in any specific area will provide adequate protection. Rather, all families must 
be encouraged to provide themselves with the fallout protection recommended in our 
family fallout shelter manual. With this standard, all of our people who survive the 
initial blast and thermal effects could survive the effects of fallout in a nuclear war. 


The success of a program of fallout protection would be dependent upon other emer- 


gency services and, in particular, upon the effectiveness of radiological monitoring and 
upon adequate communications. 


OCDM’s National Warning System can transmit warnings to over 300 key points 
in every State within 90 seconds. From these points, other networks and systems 
spread the public warnings and action signals so that almost all areas are alerted in 
minutes. Our warning officers are on duty twenty-four hours every day at North American 


Air Defense Headquarters, side by side with the military warning officers, and with 
simultaneous access to warning information. 


We are strengthening this system, adding other points to the primary warning system. 
Our ultimate objective is to have such an effective warning system that all people will 
receive notice of an attack simultaneously. 


OCDM provides funds for all equipment necessary to establish the warning points in 
this National Warning System (NAWAS). These points are manned by State and local 
personnel. To encourage the extension of direct warning capability, OCDM also provides 
funds to the States and cities on a 50-50 basis for NAWAS extensions. New York State 
now has one NAWAS extension in each county. 


Sirens and other warning devices to reach the public are paid for with fifty percent 
Federal funds and fifty percent State and local funds. 129 principal cities in the United 
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States now have adequate siren coverage, but it must be remembered that sirens primari- 
ly warn people who are out of doors. 


Considerable research has been conducted to develop an efficient and economical ip. 
door warning device. A promising development is the National Emergency Alarm Re. 
peater System (NEAR) which is in the final test stages. This system utilizes power lineg 
to provide a means of direct warning to individual homes and other buildings. Today, 
warning time of 2 to 3 hours is regarded as probable. With the development of missiles 
tactical warning may be reduced to 15 to 30 minutes. This reduction in warning time re- 
quires us to develop the maximum of direct warning capability and to keep the need for 
relay of information to a minimum. 


Standard AM radio, controlled under CONELRAD, would be used as an adjunct to the 
warning system both before and after an attack. It will be particularly valuable in warn- 
ing the population of expected fallout, and for advising people when they can leave their 
shelters. 


We have a command communications network which is ready for operational call-up at 
any time. It connects our headquarters with the Regional Offices and the States. This 
system shortly will be on a full-time basis, and during the next year will have a radio 
backup. Within the States great reliance is placed on police and other public radio and 
land lines networks. Many State systems have been improved with fifty percent matching 
funds, made available under the OCDM Financial Assistance Program. Communications 
with the public will be primarily by radio. 


A national radiological monitoring capability is being developed to warn the public 
rapidly of danger from fallout and to furnish post-attack radiation information upon which 
Federal, State and local governments can base protective and recovery actions. 


A network of approximately 150 thousand fixed monitoring stations is being established 
across the country. Approximately six thousand of these stations will be at Federal lo- 
cations, manned by Federal employees. The remaining 144 thousand will be at State, 
county, and local facilities. Today, approximately 15 thousand of these stations are in 
operation. The total network of 150 thousand stations is scheduled for compietion by the 
end of calendar year 1963. The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization provides the 
monitoring instruments required at these stations. They are operated by regular Gov- 
ernment employees. 


OCDM and AEC have been striving to perfect a simple, effective, and inexpensive 
home monitoring device to detect and measure fallout radiation. Such instruments can 
be used to select the safest areas in home or shelter, to estimate how long a family 
should expect to remain in shelter, and when it is safe to leave. 


OCDM announced last fall a significant advance toward reasonably priced radiation 
instruments for the citizen. One company has offered a package of two instruments and 
a charger at a retail price of $20, which can be used to measure (1) dose rates overa 
range from less than 1 roentgen per hour to more than 100 roentgens per hour, and 
(2) radiation doses up to 600 roentgens. OCDM is buying an initial quantity of 100 sets of 
these instruments, furnishing each State one set. Another company has indicated that it 
plans to offer instruments in the same price range at a later date. 


OCDM research toimprove instruments and reduce costs is continuing. Once a suitable 
instrument is developed, we plan to study various methods of packaging, distributing, and 
marketing. Any device recommended for public purchase must be reliable, accurate, and 
simple. Current research is expected to be completed this summer. At that time, one 
or more of the instruments under consideration may be officially endorsed. 
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We continue to utilize results of AEC research in the instrument field. Recent pro- 
totype developments under AEC sponsorship include (1) a geiger counter combined with a 
radio, and (2) another device in which warning of radiation is given by a siren-like 
noise produced through use of a cadmium sulfide crystal detector in a radio. It is hoped 
that added cost in the first would be no more than $20 and in the second about $10. 


Citizens instruments will not replace the standard radiological survey meters desig- 
nated for operational use. 


Neither will the widespread use of such an instrument reduce the need for trained CD 
monitors. Instead they supplement national radiological defense. 


The National Policy on Evacuation is one which is constantly misunderstood or mis- 
represented. The National Plan outlines the policy briefly and specifically. It states: 


“Governments and the public will take such action on receipt of warning as is 
prescribed by the Government involved.” 


(1) “Evacuation or Dispersal—target cities and other areas near assumed 
targets will, if time and conditions permit, execute plans for evacuation or dispersal 
to prepared reception areas. 


(2) “Shelter--if time and conditions do not permit evacuation, full advantage 
will be taken of existing shelter, and fallout protection will be improvised. 


(3) “The action to be taken is a local decision.” 


State and local governments under their federally financed survival plans have es- 
tablished evacuation plans based upon the time and conditions which would permit evacua- 


tion of a given area. All States, 240 target areas and 2,200 counties have developed sur- 
vival plans. 


We emphasize that evacuation is one principal tactic. We must be ready to execute 
movement plans either before or after an attack-—if conditions dictate such action. This 


policy of evacuation is tied closely to a policy of shelter but neither tactic should be de- 
veloped to the exclusion of the other. 


This is the same tactic which is so basic to military operations under conditions of 
nuclear war. If people are within the “A” ring of a nuclear explosion, their chances are 
slim. These chances are substantially increased if they are able to move even relatively 
short distances after tactical warning. We would be derelict in our duty if we were not 
prepared to execute such moves when warning time permits. 


We are placing great emphasis on the construction of family fallout shelter. Evacua- 
tion plans should emphasize movement home to these shelters wherever possible. Some- 
times it could be desirable to evacuate an area of intense radiation after an attack. 


All of these programs--warning, communications, radiological monitoring and move- 
ment--together with other measures for civil defense and defense mobilization—have the 
purpose, as stated in the preface to the National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mo- 
bilization, to “deter aggression, and in the event of aggression to enable the nation to 
survive, recover and win.” Full-scale recovery efforts cannot begin until the fallout 
radioactivity rate drops to levels safe enough to permit emergency crews to spend 
limited times in the open. 


In areas of heavy fallout that would be about two weeks--it would be necessary for 
everyoneto remain sheltered that long. That means every individual family would have 
to subsist on its own with what it had on hand at the time of attack. 
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Government action during this period would be limited largely to “Disaster Services,” 
These include fire-fighting, rescue, monitoring radiation, and limited emergency feeding, 


Later, as crews were able to spend more time in the open, the city, State, and Fed. 
eral Governments would be able to help in recovery efforts, emergency feeding and other 
essential services. 


We cannot say too bluntly that inthe first two weeks after attack every individual fami- 
ly and every city and State government is likely to be on its own. 


Our economic system depends upon a constant flow of goods and services across the 
nation. A city or even a State isolated by a nuclear attatk would be able to meet the basic 
needs of its people for but a limited time. 


As these communities cannot depend upon help from outside, the National Plan calls 
for States and cities to make preparations to survive without help for at least four weeks 
after attack. After that period, States could call upon the Federal Government. 


OCDM’s overall responsibility for resources management would be carried out by 
using the capabilities of the entire Federal Government, according to plan. The De. 
partment of Agriculture has been given responsibility for food, Interior for fuel and 
energy, Labor for manpower. 


These and other resource areas are covered in the National Plan and its Annexes, 
which have been developed with the cooperation of State and local directors as well ag 
the other Federal agencies. 


Such problems of recovery are in many ways more complex than those of more im- 
mediate survival. Both require much advance preparation. 


Announced on May 7, 1958, the National Shelter Policy has met with reasonable public 
acceptance. The extent of public interest, as evidenced by letters and inquiries regarding 


plans, is encouraging, despite delay in obtaining appropriations to speed the action ele- 
ments of the policy. 


The Federal role has included the following action elements: 


1. Education, with emphasis on facts about fallout and steps which can be taken to 
to minimize its effects; 


2. Survey of existing shelter, on a sampling basis, to demonstrate the value of existing 
structures in providing fallout protection; 


3. Research, to show how fallout shelters can be incorporated in existing, as well as 
new buildings; 


4. Prototype design and construction—a program of both research and demonstra- 
tion; 


5. Leadership and example, by incorporating fallout shelters inappropriate new build- 
ings; and 


6. Incorporation of shelters in existing Federal buildings (not yet funded). 


I have touched on these points but want to reiterate the important measures taken in 
the field of Federal leadership. Here, we must eliminate every barrier and do every- 
thing possible, by example, to give evidence that the Government realizes the serious- 
ness of the problem. These are recent measures involving Federal loan or grants-in- 
aid programs: 


de 
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3.” 1. The 1961 budget will include funds for incorporation of fallout shelters in all new 
ding, civilian Federal structures determined to be suitable. $11 1/2 million has been 
Fed : requested. 

ther 2. The Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans Administration have an- 


nounced that fallout shelters will be eligible items in determining valuation for 
loans or loan insurance. In addition, FHA, home-improvement loans are avail- 


ami- able to finance building of fallout shelter in existing structures. 
3, The Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Community Facilities Administra- 
8 the tion have announced that fallout shelters may be included in projects qualifying for 
asic : Federal loans and advances under its College Housing Program, its Public Facili- 
, ties Loan Program, and its Project Planning Program. 
Calle 4. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare andthe Public Health Service have 
leeks announced that grants for hospital construction under the Hill-Burton Act will be 
eligible for incorporation of fallout shelters. 
ut by 5. The HHFA and the Urban Renewal Administration will make “Master Planning” 
oe grants to local authorities available for planning the incorporation of fallout shelters 
Hand in urban redevelopment projects. In addition, local authorities may include fallout 
} shelters in site development improvements and receive full credit toward the local 
exes, share of the project. 
ell as 


6. The Public Housing Administration is studying the possibility of ruling that fallout 
shelters may be included in new low-rent public housing projects upon application 
e im- of local authorities. 


Survival, recovery and victory—these are our goals if war comes. 
vai I have made here three major points. They are: 
rele. | First, fallout protection is feasible. We know the designs, the materials and the cost. 
Second, the standards of fallout protection are reasonable. 


And Third, fallout shelter has a sensible and direct relationship to overall radiological 

ken to defense, evacuation and recovery. 
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Need for State and Local Initiative in Stimulating Individual Action 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Governor, State of New York 


Under the 1958 amendments to the national civil defense legislation, the Congregs 
expressly declared, as its policy and intent, that “a system of civil defense for the pro- 
tection of life and property in the United States from attack” be provided and that “the 
responsibility for civil defense shall be vested jointly in the Federal Government and the 
several states and their political subdivisions.” 


The Congress plainly believed that the nature and magnitude of the problems of pro- 
tecting our civilian population from the consequences of thermonuclear attack would cal] 
not only for the best, but for the fullest, cooperative effort by all levels of government, 
federal, state and local. This approach seems exceedingly wise. 


One of the enduring merits of our federal system is its flexibility. It does not re- 
quire that strict jurisdictional lines be drawn between the state, local or federal re. 
sponsibilities other than those which the Constitution has expressly assigned. A multi- 
tude of cooperative arrangements is possible under which the central thrust for action 
may come either from local, or state, or federal agencies as the time, the occasion, and 
the need may warrant. Arrangements under which federal, state and local government 
officials cooperate with a commonly shared and well-defined purpose can achieve g0- 
lutions that might well be beyond the capacity of a single level of government, acting 
independently of the others. 


So, in the case of fallout protection, a cooperative approach, involving all levels of 
government, should permit us to achieve that delicate and complex balance between the 
desirable goals of central strength and federal leadership, on the one hand, and local 
freedom of action and initiative, on the other. Technical, jurisdictional or legalistic 
arguments as to where the “paramount” responsibility may liedonot contribute to the 
constructive solution of what is an urgent problem for all of us. 


This afternoon the federal officials will suggest to us the extent of the effort that can 
and will be made by the federal government in the foreseeable future to achieve fallout 
protection and to support the states in their effort to provide such protection for their 
people. Regardless, however, of the level of effort of the federal government, regardless 
of the level of funds which the federal government may make available, regardless of the 
inducements and incentives which the federal government may offer looking to the de- 
velopment of fallout protection, there will remain, as an essential of any successful pro- 
gram for providing fallout protection for our citizens, the need for state initiative. 


Fallout threatens the health and the safety of every individual, and in a highly personal 
way, even within the security of his own home. The health and safety of our citizens and 
the security of their homes is a classic area of state and local concern and local re- 
sponsibility. This concern is no less when the threat arises from fallout than it is when 
the threat lies in fires, pollution of water, air pollution, unsafe or hazardous structures, 
noxious odors, crimes or disorder. 


Fallout protection falls well within the familiar range of operation of local codes and 
regulations, and of the local inspection and enforcement which enable us to live orderly 
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. 


and secure lives. Building regulations, fire codes, police protection, safe and healthy 
working conditions, the movement of school children to and from their homes, adequate 
housing, the maintenance of sanitation facilities, and the provision of food and medicines 
to those in distress-- these are all subjects of community activity which are of a local 
and personal nature. Their volume and magnitude require local handling. 


Since such matters as these are already matters of extensive state and local regu- 
lation, inspection and enforcement, any adaptations of these regulatory systems as may 
be needed to meet the new hazards of radioactive fallout must, if we are to avoid mul- 
tiplicity of regulation and administrative confusion, necessarily be left to state and 
jocal initiative and not to federal action. 


The National Plan, promulgated by the President, makes dramatically clear the 
exceedingly personal and local nature of the fallout protection problem. The National 
Plan makes plain its command to each and every individual citizen with these words: 


“Each person and family must be prepared to meet individual survival re- 
quirements for two weeks following an attack without dependence on out- 
side assistance.” (Underscoring supplied) 


This obligation, which rests on all of us as individuals, to prepare to survive without 
assistance for the first two weeks after attack is followed, under the National Plan, with 
a state and local government responsibility to assist, during the succeeding two-week 
period, in meeting the survival needs of their citizens. Not until the fifth week following 
an attack is it anticipated that the federal government would be able to render assistance 
either to the states or to local communities or to the individuals who may desperately be 
in need of it. 


For the first four weeks after a nuclear attack, therefore, under the National Plan 
within which our nation is operating, survival is a personal, a local, and a state re- 
sponsibility. As matters now stand, our citizens and our state and local communities 
are not prepared or able to meet these vital responsibilities, nor will they be able to 
meet them adequately without a full measure of state initiative. This is a matter of 
genuine personal and official concern to every Governor. 


State initiative, accordingly (supported by the fullest federal participation that is 
attainable), is required by the nature of the fallout hazard, by the measures which are 
required to protect against it, and by the steps which are needed to survive in its 
presence. 


There is also another compelling reason for state initiative. Only if the people in all 
of our fifty states fully understand the nature of the fallout hazard and how they may com- 
bat it successfully will a fallout protection program be truly effective. This calls for 
a tremendous educational job. And, no matter how imaginatively or resourcefully we use 
the media of communication, the best educational results will be achieved only if indi- 
vidual citizens participate, on the local level, in the concrete, understandable, day-by-day 
steps to work out fallout protection for themselves, their families, and their neighbors. 


In the last analysis, only by a local, community-wide effort, which is credible to its 
participants, will the public truly be alerted to the danger and truly informed on how to 
meet it shouldthe awful eventuality of nuclear warfare ever come to our country. 


Much has been said about the apathy of the American public toward civil defense 
measures. I am persuaded that we are witnessing a phenomenon which is not so much 
apathy as it is frustration and fear in the face of the unknown. If the American people 
understand the essentiality of fallout protection and the feasibility of achieving it and 
then participate directly and locally in the affirmative steps to achieve it, the so-called 
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apathy will be replaced by vigorous action and a healthy confidence in a peaceful future, 
Then I think we can have some measure of assurance that, no matter how terrifyingly 
or realistically, nuclear blackmail may be threatened by those who might be tempted to 
impose upon our reasonableness or our love of peace, we, as a nation, could maintain 
our liberty and our life. 
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Federal Action in Support of State and Local Initiative 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES AND PERSONNEL 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary of Heaith, Education, and Welfare 


My Department is in process of receiving an OCDM delegation which will give us the 
responsibility for developing a Federal program of support to State and local governments 
in their health and welfare emergency preparedness programs. The skilled management 
of health resources will be a major element in our Federal approach. 


Health resources include manpower, supplies and equipment, and facilities. The ori- 
entation of these resources to emergency needs, their careful direction for maximum ef- 
fectiveness, and their provident use in thermonuclear attack, are critical to the health of 


our civilian population, and this will be a matter of paramount importance to national 
survival. 


The biomedical situations, which will govern health resource utilization in the post- 
attack period, can be readily visualized in terms of the effects of a possible nuclear at- 
tack upon the United States. Casualties due to the direct and indirect effect of the bombs 
will number in the millions, and during the first days after the attack, fallout radiation 
will have cufficient intensity over much of the country to pin down the survivors in what- 
ever shelter they may have been able to obtain, During this period, organized first aid 
and rescue efforts will be impeded by fallout. Medical care will be limited to self help 
and neighbor help. Those who survive this immediate post-attack period will then be 
faced with continuing problems of markedly inadequate medical supplies and equipment, 
inadequate numbers of skilled workers, and grossly inadequate health facilities. 


In addition, such problems as inadequate amounts of food and water, shortages of cloth- 
ing, heat and housing, and the breakdown of normal public health controls of insects and 
rodents, wastes disposal, and communicable diseases would increase further the disparity 


between the health resources available and the amount required to meet the normal health 
needs of the survivors. 


It must be realized immediately that even the most intensive health resource program 
cannot reduce to any significant degree the effect of exposure to radioactive fallout. The 
old saying that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure is nowhere more true than 


when applied to nuclear warfare. In fact, an ounce of prevention here is worth a megaton 
of cure. 


Just as no safety engineer should hope to solve his problems by improved methods of 
surgery and treatment for those injured because of shortcomings in safety measures, so 
also in civil defense we should not expect much from improved methods of treating cases 
of radiation sickness. It would be exceedingly optimistic to hope for any medical treat- 
ment which would save the lives of those exposed within a few days to 1,000 roentgens, or 
to hope for a treatment which would reduce the biological effects from a given amount of 


radiation by a factor of two. In contrast, the simplest kind of improvised fallout shelter 
can reduce exposure many fold. 
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Treatment in addition to shelter can be of considerable value, but can never be a gyb. 
stitute for shelter. 


Although the death, destruction, and chaos which would result from a thermonuclear 
attack may appear medically overwhelming, and although there are seemingly insurmoun. 
able problems presented by the possible magnitudes of such attack, we have considerable 
medical knowledge and material assets to assist us in our preparedness planning and 
emergency mobilization operations. Some of these factors on the positive side of the 
ledger may be enumerated as follows: 


First. It is clear at the start that while the catastrophe is unprecedented in magnitude, 
most of the problems it presents are familiar ona small scale. The most immediate 
casualties will be caused by blast, flying objects, and burns—all well-known types of in- 
jury. Even the effects of radiation and contaminating radioactivity which add a relatively 
new hazard to warfare are not new and unfamiliar to medicine. X-ray burns and radia. 
tion sickness were recognized shortly after the discovery of X-rays themselves. The 
experience of watch dial painters in the 20’s showed the hazards of ingestion of radio. 
active materials. In addition, there is abundant data from actual warfare experiences jp 


Japan and in the many Clinics of this country where radioactive materials have been used 
in medical care. 


It is only in the region of long range chronic effects that there is a lack of adequate 
medical knowledge. We are not sure whether a man exposed to a certain radiation dosage 
has twice or ten times the normal chance of developing leukemia; how much his life wil] 
be shortened; or, whether his children have twice or ten times the chance of a lethal my- 
tation. But our inadequate knowledge in this field does not directly relate to the immedi- 
acies of the post-attack period. 


Second. We have considerable knowledge regarding the physical aspects of radioactive 
fallout; for example, the probable distribution, intensity, and duration of radioactive fall- 
out under attack conditions, the effectiveness of shelters as protection from fallout, and 


the effectiveness of relatively simple measures in gross external decontamination of fall- 
out victims. 


Third. Considerable knowledge in mass casualty care has been developed by the mil- 
itary. This knowledge is being adapted to civilian situations, and preparedness planning 
at the National, State, and local levels has been significantly advanced in the last few years, 


Similarly, emergency preparedness measures in public health, welfare, and rehabili- 
tation are under intensive study and the knowledge developed will be of appreciable as- 
sistance at the State and local levels. 


The medical, nursing, and other health professional organizations are actively col- 
laborating with the government in these programs. 


Fourth. The Federal Government has procured $200 million worth of civil defense 
medical supplies and paid half the cost of another $30 million worth procured by the States. 
The Federal supplies consist of about 2,000 civil defense emergency hospitals, 1,300 of 
which are already prepositioned in communities throughout the country according to State 
survival plans, and of about $168,000,000 worth of drugs and supplies stored in 43 ware- 
houses dispersed over the country. Anadditiona] 70 emergency hospitals have been loaned 
to the States for training purposes, and are being actively used to familiarize the doctors, 
nurses, and other health personnel of our communities with their contents and operation. 


Fifth. Extensive additional work is being done in the health resource field: 


(a) Combined agency studies are being carried on inthe manpower field under the lead- 
ership of OCDM. Health manpower management is receiving considerable atten- 
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tion, and it can be anticipated that effective measures will be developed which will 
insure the proper utilizalion, distribution, allocation, and training of this important 
resource. 


(b) Health supplies, equipment, and facilities have received considerable study. A de- 
termination of the existing national inventory of certain essential survival items 
at all levels as well asthe production capability for each, both pre-attack and post- 
attack, has been completed recently. This study has refined previous estimates of 
the serious disparity that will exist between requirements and availability of sup- 
plies for a considerable post- attack period. 


To provide a reasonable measure of preparedness in the medical supply and fa- 
cility area post-attack would require substantial increases in stockpiled survivor 
items, and a considerable number of additional 200-bed Civil Defense emergency 
hospitals. 


In addition to buying and stockpiling supplies, we must devise more efficient methods 
of utilizing these supplies in terms of capability of use, and then prepositioning the sup- 
ply units at the sites where they will be needed in post-attack period, and, finally devise 
better methods of rotation, storage, and protection to prevent their spoilage, deteriora- 
tion, and loss. 


Sixth. We are devoting intensive efforts todevelop training programs and information- 
al material which will assist the States and local communities in developing the skills 
and capabilities of the lay, semiprofessional, and professional personnel required to im- 
plement their emergency mobilization plans. National training programs in health mo- 
bilization will be presented in April, May, and June of this year. These programs will 
present as completely as possible the latest available knowledge on the protection and 
treatment of radioactive fallout victims as wellas the best available methods of operating 
an emergency medical care program in the post-attack period. 


And finally, we are developing, in conjunction with one group of States, a structure 
consisting of State assignees and community consultants, including reserve officers. 
These persons will stimulate the training necessary for communities to discharge their 
health and medical responsibilities, and serve as a potent resource to the State and com- 
munity in the post-attack period. 


As .my Department conceives its overall role for developing a program of support for 
the emergency operations of State and local governments, we will carry out this role in 
two parallel and, we hope, mutually reinforcing patterns of activity. The first of these, of 
course, is the work which we are and will be carrying out under the OCDM delegation. 
The second is the development of a detailed plan and program of operation by which our 
entire Departmental resource can be brought to bear in both the pre- and post-attack 
periods. Our approach to the States and to the local governments will follow this same 
pattern of thought, since we believe that government, at all levels, cannot accomplish the 
maximum emergency effort of which it is capableunless every local community and State 
ag well as all Federal agencies are able to focus their entire resources of manpower and 
supply at will on the occasion of need. 
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Federal Action in Support of State and Local Initiative 


FOOD SUPPLIES 
TRUE D. MORSE, Under Secretary of Agriculture 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) has important emergency responsibilities 
for food as a resource which must be carried out in close cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, State and local governments, farmers, the food industry generally, and the pub- 
lic. 


In this statement particular attention is given tothe immediate post-attack period since 
plans for this period are most difficult to develop. 


Food Action in Immediate Post-Attack Period—Should Such Attack Occur 


The individual family should be prepared to feed itself and remain in the family fall- 
out shelter for the initial two-week period following attack. Even the best prepared fam- 
ilies will need assistance after home stored foods have been used, and some families wil] 
need help before the two weeks have expired. Families and individuals will obtain as- 
sistance through remaining retail outlets as soon as it is safe to be out in the open. Local 
retail outlets will be aided by the rationing and mass feeding programs administered by 
local government. 


It is emphasized that the USDA will rely heavily on the cooperation of farmers, food 
processors, and distributors and will utilize government controls only when necessary to 
supplement the efforts of the food industry. 


Whenever it appears that food supplies in local retail channels (plus any wholesale 
stocks designated for local use) are about to run behind agreed upon requirements, steps 
will be taken by the local office of USDA to obtain additional food. 


Even if communications with other offices are cut off in an emergency, the local office 
of USDA will have authority to take whatever action is needed to insure the best utiliza- 
tion of commercial supplies at wholesale, processor and farm levels, together with local- 
ly stored government stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


If communications permit and if food supplies from these sources are inadequate, the 
USDA local office will request assistance from the USDA State office. Through the 
USDA State office assistance from the USDA at the national level may also be obtained 
if needed. 


USDA will make every effort to provide adequate food to local governments. In carry- 
ing out its Federal food responsibilities, the USDA will not withhold or divert from a 
community food which it needs to meet approved dietary levels. A possible exception 
would be providing of food needed for the military. A primary aim of the Federal gov- 
ernment is to see that all people in all areas are fed as adequately as emergency cir- 
cumstances permit. 


Even in the immediate post-attack period it is not enough to concentrate on the proper 
distribution of food supplies which exist at timeof an attack. It is also important that es- 
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sential food production and processing be continued at the highest level possible or as 
needed to meet requirements. 


There will be need to see that perishable foods are used first so as to conserve storable 
products and supplies for future use and for people in those areas where perishable prod- 
ucts cannot be used due to fallout contamination. 


In all this activity full cooperation and close working relationships will be maintained 
between Federal, State and local governments and between USDA, the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization and other Federal agencies which have program responsibility 
for the supporting materials and services which are so vital to the food program. 


USDA will look to State and local governments for assistance in obtaining such essen- 
tial supporting items as transportation, fuels, energy, and manpower in the immediate 
post-attack period whenever help cannot be obtained through Federal resource channels. 


The plan just outlined is described more fully in the “National Food Plan” which is 
Annex 31 to the “National Plan for Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization.” This plan 
will serve as a framework within which the following preparedness steps must be taken: 


Preparedness Measures 


A broad educational program must be carried forward at regional, State and local 
levels designed to help insure a full understanding of the relative responsibilities of the 
Federal, State and local governments for food as they will apply in particular areas. 


State and local governments should develop plans for a retail food inventory and for 
the control of retail food distribution in the immediate post-attack period, so as to pre- 
vent waste and insure the best use of available food supplies. State and local govern- 
ments should encourage the maintaining of home and retail stocks and develop plans for 
mass feeding which will be needed at reception centers and elsewhere. 


Plans of USDA take into account the substantial built-in readiness which the Depart- 
ment has as a result of its regular program responsibilities. USDA will proceed to clar- 
ify its emergency field organization so that full utilization can be made of the extensive 
existing staff of the Department at State, county and community levels. Adequate authority 
will be delegated to appropriate officials of USDA at each of these levels in the pre-emer- 
gency period. 


Ability to assess the effects of attack on food supplies and food facilities is being de- 
veloped. To assist in this and related work a card directory of all major food processing 
and storage facilities is being assembled. It should also be noted that USDA is carrying 
out an extensive training program for members of the staff who will monitor radiation in 
event of emergency. 


The food program is a direct beneficiary of plans which USDA is preparing for de- 
fense against biological and chemical warfare in relation to animals and crops, and de- 
fense against fire in rural areas. 


Total Food Supplies Will Be Adequate 


Studies made by the USDA suggest that the overall supply of food will be adequate im- 
mediately following any attack on the United States. The main problem will be to trans- 
port and distribute food to places of need and assure equitable distribution to all people. 


This is a principal reason why large food stockpiles have not been advocated. 


It is recognized, however, that families should have their two weeks supply, that pub- 
lic shelters should be stocked with food and that some buildup of food stocks not produced 
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in sufficient quantity in the United States may be needed. It is also recognized that there 
are special food problems for some areas such as Hawaii and Alaska which are particy- 
larly vulnerable. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has substantial stocks of agricultural commodities 
but most of these stocks are not in the form normally used directly for food. On a tem. 
porary survival basis, however, these can be used during any immediate post-attack pe- 
riod by such preparation as survivors can give. 


Commodity Credit Corporation has a policy to includedefense among the criteria ugeg 
in the location of CCC owned stocks and storage facilities, but inventories of food com- 
modities owned by CCC other than wheat and cereals are relatively small. 


Summary and Reference to Longer Range Problems 


In summary, it is clear that in the event of an attack on the United States, USDA, State 
and local governments, farmers, food processors and distributors and the public all have 
important food responsibilities in the immediate post-attack period. 


It will be necessary for all to cooperate fully if the job of feeding the people is to be 
accomplished successfully. This cooperative action will be possible only if adequate 
planning is done in the pre-emergency period and if these plans are fully understood by 
all concerned before any emergency occurs. 


Readiness to carry out the emergency food program is simplified somewhat by the fact 
that the country is now well stocked with supplies of many commodities and by the fact 
that the USDA has a far reaching field staff of personnel already administering programs 
which can be used in an emergency with little adaptation. 


Although major emphasis has been placed on food problems in the immediate post- 
attack period, the problems do not stop there. Production, processing and distribution 
of food in the longer range period will necessitate the continued cooperation and best ef- 
forts of the Federal, State and local governments; the food industry; and the public. Plans 
are also being developed to meet these problems. 
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Federal Action in Support of State and Local Initiative 


HOME SHELTER FINANCING 
NORMAN P. MASON, JU. S. Housing Administrator 


The National Shelter Policy lays stress on the responsibilities of individuals and groups 
in the provision of fallout protection. The policy also properly puts great emphasis on 
the need for Government leadership, example and technical assistance. 


Through its various programs of assistance to housing and community development 
and redevelopment, the Housing Agency has taken a number of important steps to support 


the National Shelter Policy. Further actions designed: to stimulate and assist the pro- 
vision of fallout shelters are planned. 


All of these actions have been developed with the full and helpful collaboration of Gov- 
ernor Hoegh and his staff. In the field of housing we are giving real encouragement to 
shelter construction. We are exerting our leadership with the building industry and with 
the home buying public to see that the National Shelter Policy is a practical reality. 


Before I describe the specific steps we have taken in HHFA, I should perhaps identify 
certain characteristics of the Federal Government’s housing programs. 


First. In all of HHFA’s programs, Federal support takes the form of financial assist- 
ance, through partial subsidies, loans, or loan insurance. 


Second. HHFA builds no houses. Construction (whether residential or nonresidential) 


assisted by HHFA is initiated, owned and operated either by private individuals and groups 
or by local public bodies. 


Third. When the financial assistance goes to public bodies, HHFA generally deals di- 
rectly with these local agencies of government. 


Here is a brief summary of the steps we are taking in HHFA to stimulate and assist 
in the construction of fallout shelters. 


1. Shetters in New Homes Financed with FHA Assistance. FHA is putting its leverage 
behind the shelter policy and is actively cooperating with building contractors and private 


individuals to set an example by incorporating shelters in new housing developments, new 
subdivisions and model homes. 


This program is based on our belief that popular demand for home shelters will make 
it appropriate to reflect their cost in property values for mortgage insurance purposes. 
This will make FHA financing generally available for shelter construction in new homes. 
All FHA directors throughout the country have been briefed on the program. 


In addition, FHA is taking a number of other steps designed to mobilize its resources 
in support of shelter construction in private homes. These include special policy state- 
ments and field bulletins devoted to the encouragement of home shelter construction, 
conferences designed to solicit the support and participation of the homebuilding indus- 


try, and the promulgation of technical instructions on shelter construction to FHA field 
offices and to the building industry. 
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2. Shelters in Existing Housing. The construction of fallout shelters in existing housing 
is being encouraged by FHA through its Home Improvement Program which involves in- 
surance of installment loans for home modernization and repair. The FHA Commissioner 
has issued a bulletin to all qualified home improvement lenders calling their attention to 
the fact that shelters are eligible for financing under the Home Improvement Program, 
The bulletin requests these lending institutions to encourage homeowners to consult with 
the local Civil Defense Office, and to procure literature showing recommended construc- 
tion details as well as standards for equipping shelters. 


3. Shelters in Multi-Family Dwettings Financed with FHA Assistance. The criteria and 
specifications for shelters in multi-family dwellings are being developed by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. When these technical guides are available, FHA wil] 
move ahead to promote and assist in the construction of fallout shelters in multi-family 
structures financed under its programs of mortgage insurance. 


4. Public Shelters in Redevelopment Assisted under the Urban Renewal Program. The 
Federal Urban Renewal Program has been adapted to stimulate and assist the construc- 
tion of public shelters on slum land to be cleared and redeveloped under that program. 
The Urban Renewal Commissioner has issued instructions to his regional representa. 
tives to cooperate fully in the Shelter Program by giving guidance and support to local 
public agencies to include public shelters in redevelopment plans. A ruling has been 
made that public fallout shelters proposed by local public agencies may be accepted as 
part of the local share of project costs, provided the structures meet standards accept- 
able to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


5. Shetters in College Dormitories Assisted under the College Housing Program. 
HHFA’s Community Facilities Administration makes loans to colleges and universities 
for the construction of dormitories and student and faculty housing. The Community Fa- 
cilities Commissioner has ruled that the additional cost of providing shelters in these 
structures can be covered under the Federal loan. In addition, the Community Facilities 
Administration provides encouragement and technical assistance to institutions of higher 
learning to provide shelters in their dormitories and other construction assisted under the 
College Housing Program. 


6. Shetters in Local Public Works Financed under the Public Facilities Loan Program. 
HHFA’s Community Facilities Administration makes loans to local public bodies for the 
construction of public works. At present, loans are limited to small cities and prefer- 
ence is given to loans covering water and sewer facilities. Where the proposed project 
requires the construction of a building such as a pump house or a treatment plant, the 
cost of a shelter for the operating personnel of the system may be included in the loan. 
As in the College Housing Program, prospective loan applicants are told of the eligibility 
of shelters and are provided with technical assistance. 


7. Inclusion of Shetters in Local Public Works Plans. HHFA’s Community Facilities 
Administration provides interest free advances to public bodies to plan specific public 
works projects. The Community Facilities Commissioner has ruled that public works 
projects which include fallout shelters are eligible for Federal planning advances. The 
Commissioner has further ruled that a public shelter itself constitutes an eligible project 
provided the applicant has authority for thistypeof construction. Thus, through this pro- 
gram, a community may obtain advances for the sole purpose of planning fallout shelters. 


8. Shetters in Public Housing Projects. The Public Housing Administration assists 
local housing authorities in the construction of low-rent public housing. Federal assist- 
ance is of two kinds: (a) the temporary financing of development costs; (b) the payment 
of annual contributions to the local housing authority over a period of years in an amount 
not to exceed the interest and amortization on bonds required to finance project construc- 
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tion. The Public Housing Commissioner encourages and will assist local housing author- 
ities to include fallout shelters in newly constructed public housing to the extent that such 
construction does not lead to an increase of the Federal subsidy. This program will be- 
gin as soon as the OCDM has completed technical criteria and standards for fallout shel- 
ters in multi-family construction. 
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Federal Action in Support of State and Local Initiative 


EDUCATION AND INFORMATION 
LEO A. HOEGH, Director of OCDM 


Governments, at all levels, share the task of educating the nation in fallout protection. 
They must impart knowledge about the effects of modern weapons and what people can do 
to protect themselves. They must explain, teach, and train. 


OCDM is providing leadership in educating and training civil defense operational forces. 
It is creating a growing awareness of nuclear age realities in the American public, 


OCDM conducts a formal training program including courses in radiological defenge 
through the staff college at Battle Creek, Michigan, and at instructor training centers at 
Manhattan Beach, New York, and Alameda, California, and Battle Creek. 


Courses for Federal officials are taught in our regions and orientation courses are 
conducted in the States by a traveling team of OCDM instructors. This course is then, in 
turn, taught by State officials under an initial contract with OCDM. 


The training centers are used primarily to teach instructors in emergency manage- 
ment, staff and technical specialities training with special emphasis on the RADEF pro- 
gram. The RADEF school conducts courses for instructors, radiological defense of- 
ficers, and for officials who must be familiar with the RADEF problem. 


I am heartened by the increasing activity of the educational community. With the as- 
sistance of the Federal Office of Education and the State educational departments, OCDM 
is distributing kits of radiological instruments and instruction material to half of the na- 
tion’s thirty thousand high schools. Nearly one million students learned nuclear age facts 
in these high school science classes last year. 


We are now adding about four hundred colleges and universities to the project. Six of 
them give academic credit for the course. 


Because the detection instruments aroused teacher interest, many took further train- 
ing in our radiological defense schools and became instructors for State and local opera- 
tional programs. Other results—nuclear age facts are being added to school curricula 
and textbooks. 


National educational associations are now issuing informative booklets advising their 
members how to make civil defense instruction available in the schools. 


The adult education system has begun programs in weapons effects, community and 
personal protection. We are financing special pilot projects in Minnesota, Florida, Ken- 
tucky and Texas with encouraging results. The Office of Education is managing the pro- 
gram for OCDM, contracting with State education departments to employ small traveling 
teams of professional instructors to teach local adult educators. The local teachers, in 
turn, instruct a series of 12-hour civil defense courses. 


The first of eight traveling teams began training the local teachers four months ago. 
Today, almost 60 percent of the first year’s goal of 1,500 local teachers is already train- 
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ing local citizens. Many of the students are local leaders. I believe we will surpass the 
pilot project goal of 80,000 people instructed in this way. Other States are being added 
this year. 


A text book, the first extensive civil defense study book, will be issued in 1960. 


Another OCDM project adding to the essential knowledge of the teaching profession is 
nearing completion at George Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee. A special Pea- 
body staff has compiled a manual of material and methods for colleges to incorporate 
civil defense and mobilization concepts into teacher training curricula. These materials 
will be published this year and issued to appropriate colleges for their guidance. 


As soon as possible, | want every teacher coming out of college, trained to teach civil 
defense. 


To speed school building protection programs, OCDMhas under contract a motion pic- 
ture for schools supervisory personnel. It will advise administrators how to establish a 
school civil defense program. 


All of you must be aware of the increasing attention mass media is giving our work. 
Two radio networks provide public service time for weekly civil defense shows. Another 
15-minute transcribed radio showing is appearing on 2,100 stations each week—at their 


own request. Radio also is carrying, each week, thousands of spot announcements pro- 
vided by our office. 


With television time so expensive, extended civil defense programs are rare. Our 15 
and 30-minute motion pictures have received generous televising, but we concentrate on 
animated spots, and messages by television and motion picture stars. These television 
kits, issued twice a year, include one-minute, thirty-second and twenty-second films on 
family protection. 


Some of our special radio and television features attract widespread attention. “The 
Day Called X”, produced for us by CBS, dramatically outlines an evacuation of Portland, 


Oregon, and effectively portrays the continuity of government program. This film has 
been seen by more than 20,000,000 people. 


Our motion picture staff produces civil defense films. Thirty-three are current with 
three produced last year and three moreunder contract now. The films are used on tele- 
vision, in class rooms and for public meetings. 


Civil defense activities are offered immediately to the television-news pool in New 
York City for television use, and newsreels are distributed to theaters. 


We also issue special materials for such events as Operation Alert, Civil Defense 
Day, Farm Week and Armed Forces Day. 


Since the shelter policy announcement, newspapers have devoted to the subject thousands 
of columns of space. Coverage increased sharply with the OCDM publication, “The Fam- 
ily Fallout Shelter,” issued last spring. News feature and picture pages issued regularly 
to the nation’s 11,000 weekly and daily newspapers get wide publication. 


Magazines are finding wide reader interest in civil defense subjects. One national 
circulation magazine last year generated more than 40,000 written queries to our office 
for home shelter plans. Nearly 100 professional and technical magazines, national or- 


ganization publications and association and industry periodicals carried shelter articles 
last year. 


Booklets and pamphlets are vital to public education. OCDM issued nearly one hundred 
million in Fiscal Year 1959. Most were furnished on direct request of State and local 
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government officials. Most popular were The Handbook for Emergencies, The Family 
Faliout Shetter, What You Should Know About the National Plan, and What You Shoud 
Know About Radioactive Faliout Protection. Distribution of the simple wallet card out- 
lining the five steps to personal protection totalled more than 40,000,000 in the last two 
years. 


Our exhibit program is good. Nearly two million people saw our sixteen major ex- 
hibits last year, and our 1960 schedule with additional new exhibits assures a much greater 
audience. 


More than one hundred national, civic, veteran, fraternal, and labor organizations are 
actively supporting the civil defense program. The American Legion is organizing light 
rescue teams at local posts, in addition to recommending home protection measures to 
its members. The Veterans of Foreign Wars and AMVETS are urging local posts to in- 
corporate fallout shelter in their new buildings. Four State Junior Chambers have made 
shelter their number one project for 1960. 


All national farm organizations are supporting our new rural program. The initia] 
kits of educational materials have been distributed to every State. This program is cen- 
tered around home protection shelter. 


Another successful education program is aimedat America’s homemakers. Practical- 
ly all of the seventy national women’s organizations are supporting it. In this program 
home shelters are stressed. 


Another contributor to improved civil defense leadership is the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces with its traveling teams teaching units on nonmilitary defense. 


Our training department prepares training materials for State and local use, provides 
matching funds for local training and encourages the establishment of State and local 
training centers. 


Many of the Federal departments and agencies, such as the Education Office of HEW, 
Extension Service of Agriculture, BDSA of Commerce, etc., are assisting us in informing 


the American people. Many States and local communities are doing a good job; but not all 
of them. 


Our objective is to effectively inform every citizen of the threat, the effects of weapons 
and the actions required to protect themselves from these effects. We do not believe in 
scare tactics—we firmly believe that an informed citizenry will take action. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CURRENTLY OWNED GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


FOR NONMILITARY DEFENSE PURPOSES 


troduct 

The stockpiling programs and practices of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been the subject of a growing volume of discussion and 
controversy. Most of the stockpiling of minerals and other stra- 
tegic materials is a direct result of the critical shortages 
experienced during World War II and the strong feeling that, in 
case of another major war, we should not be caught short the same 
way again. In the interim, conflicting pressures have arisen. On 
the one hand there has been the desire to reduce stockpiles, partly 
because of revised estimates as to the duration of any future con- 
flict and material requirements for such a conflict, and partly 
because of the substantial costs of the stockpiling programs. On 
the other hand, there has been pressure from various producers of 
minerals and other strategic materials to continue to stockpile in 
order to maintain market prices, 

To a considerable extent the agricultural stockpiling programs 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation have been subject to the same 
kind of arguments, with a lesser emphasis, of course, on strategic 
considerations, 

Some of the criticism of the nation's stockpile program can 
be seen in the headings of articles appearing in the business 


press over the years. Barron's lead article for July 9, 1956 was 
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entitled, "Futile Hoard: The Stockpiling Program Has Outlived 
Its Usefulness." In @ very similar vein, more than three years 
later, it repeated, in its September 21, 1959 issue: "Burdensome 
Hoard: the U. S. Should Start to Liquidate Its Stockpile." A 
leading article in the August 15, 1959 issue of the Magazine of 
Wall Street is headed "Wasting Our Dollars in Over-Stockpiling." 
Newsweek for Sept. 7, 1959 headlines, "Sticky Stockpiles." 
Business Week for May 23, 1959 deals with "The Threat of Stockpile 
Sales." 

This Business Week article lists 46 commodities which, as of 
May 1959, had been stockpiled beyond the stockpile goals originally 
set. Several steps have been taken to curtail the stockpiling 
program. Already in 1958, the Office of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization adopted a goal of a three-year supply of strategic 
items rather than a five-year supply as originally specified. In 
the spring of 1958 Franklin Floete, head of the General Services 
Administration, revealed that the Government was actively con- 
sidering means of disposing of about 94 billion worth of commodities 
in its warehouses. Congress itself in September 1959, by H. Con. 
Res. 166, approved the disposal from the national strategic stock- 
pile of specific quantities of rough cuttable gem-quality diamonds, 
cut and polished gem-quality diamonds, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, 


and zircon concentrates, with a total market value of approximately 
$3.2 millions, 
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Despite the evident interest in the stockpile programs 
of the United States, one phase has received relatively little 
attention, namely the role of stock-piling programs in relation 
to nonmilitary defense purposes - specifically the significance 
of stock piles and stock piling programs for the recovery of the 
nation and its citizens in case of a nuclear attack. A few 
voices have been heard. For example, Klaus Knorr of the Center 
of International Studies, Princeton University, in 4 paper 
prepared for the Subcommittee of Foreign Trade Policy of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, wrote in 1957 with reference 
to the condition of the United States after a thermonuclear 
attack: 

"Most urgently needed will be the construction industry, 
transportation, repair, and other services, the industries 
producing building materials, etc. If advance preparations are to 
be made, they should - in addition to planning for efficient govern- 
ment and communications to facilitate recovery - chiefly take the 
form of stocks of goods ready for use, e.g., food, medical supplies 
and construction, transport, and repair equipment." 

Probably the most important testimony on this subject to 
date was provided in the report, "Stockpiling for Defense in the 
Nuclear Age," prepared at the request of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization by its Special Stockpile Advisory Committee, The report, 





1/ U. S. Congress, House. Committee on Ways and Means. Foreign 
Trade Policy: Compendium of Papers on United States Foreign 
Trade Policy, Washington, 1957. p. 655. 
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jgsued on January 28, 1958, is commonly called the Pettibone 
report after its chairman, Holman D, Pettibone, chairman of the 
poard, Chicago Title and Trust Company, 

Its conclusions with respect to stockpiling needs in 
preparation for a post-nuclear attack situation are as follows: 

"As nuclear attack is today a distinct possibility and 
threatens the very survival of the American people, this nation 
must attain and maintain a position of preparedness that is 
flexible, balanced and within its capabilities. 

"Annual military expenditures now total about $40 billion, 

In addition, the Government maintains materials stockpiles and 
industrial facilities valued at many billions of dollars to support 
the defense effort. Yet for human survival and relief the Govern- 
ment has stockpiled items, principally medical, amounting to 

only about #200 million, 

"The Committee recommends that in stockpiling, emphasis be 
shifted from raw materials to finished items and vital supplies 
for survival, relief and rehabilitation. Energetic steps should 
be taken to make coordinated studies in this area and to initiate 
appropriate programs," 

Henry H, Fowler, a mamber of the committee, in a supplementary 
statement added: 


"It is my strong conviction that the "energetic steps" referred 


to ... should include specifically early action by the Executive and 
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Legislative branches of the Federal Government to get the program 
under way by enactment of the initial appropriations which such 
program will require, and by the procurement of items covered by 
such initial appropriations....I feel that the urgency of the 
situation is sufficiently great, and the information already 
available is sufficiently extensive to warrant decisive action to 
initiate the program," 

The principal function of this report is to outline the current 
status of the stockpile programs of the Federal government in the 


light of the needs of @ post-attack situation, 


lative authority for stock ° 

There are at present numerous laws on the statute books of 
the government under which the various stockpiling programs of the 
Federal Government are undertaken. The most significant ones are 
the following. 
1. Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 520, 79th Congress; as amended by Reorganization Plan No, 3, 
effective June 12, 1953). This act superseded the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Act of June 7, 1939. The preamble of the 1946 
act reads: 

"The natural resources of the United States in certain 
strategic and critical materials being deficient or insufficiently 
developed to supply the industrial, military, and naval needs of 


the country for common defense, it is the policy of the Congress and 
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the purpose and intent of this Act to provide for the acquisition 
and retention of stocks of these materials and to encourage the 
conservation and development of sources of these materials within 
the United States, and thereby decrease and prevent wherever 
possible 4 dangerous and costly dependence of the United States 
upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in times of 
national emergency." 

This act provides that the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior acting jointly through 
the agency of the Army and Navy Munitions Board shall determine from 
time to time which materials are strategic and critical for national 
defense purposes and the quality and quantities of such materials 
which shall be stock-piled. The act provides, however, that except 
in time of war or national emergency "no material constituting a 
part of the stock piles may be disposed of without the express 
approval of the Congress except where the revised determination is 
by reason of obsolescence of that material for use in time of war, 
For the purposes of this paragraph a revised determination is by 
reason of obsolescence if such determination is on account of 
(1) deterioration, (2) development or discovery of a new or better 
material or materials, or (3) no further usefulness in time of 
wer." This act provides for much the largest part of the strategic 


stockpiling currently undertaken, and the bulk of what is called 
the national stockpile, 
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2. Defense Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 8lst Congress), 
This act, as amended, provides broad authority for the ex- 
pansion of productive capacity, including the making of purchases 
or commitments to purchase metals, minerals, and other materials, 
and for the encouragement of exploration, development, and mining 
of critical and strategic minerals and metals. It also provides 
for a machine tool pool and a facilities expansion program, 
3. Certain specialized minerals legislation authorizing the 
acquisition of specific amounts of certain named minerals, These 
include the Domestic Minerals Program Expansion Act of 1953 (Public 
Law 206, 83rd Congress) and the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, 
Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (Public Law 733, 84th Congress). 
4. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 
(Public Law 480, 83rd Congress), Title I of the Act provides for 
the creation of the supplemental stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials, Title III provides for barter of agricultural commodities 
for strategic materials which entail less risk from deterioration 
and spoilage as well as substantially lower storage charges. 
Stockpiles from the supplemental stockpile cannot be released for 
use without congressional approval. 
5. Agricultural Act of 1956. (Public Law 540, 84th Congress). 
This law authorized the transfer of materials acquired under 
the act by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of barter 


(unless acquired for the national stockpile) to the supplemental 


stockpile. 
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6, Federal Facilities Corporation Act of 1956 (Public Law 608, 
84th Congress.). 


This law, primarily concerned with the sale of the Federally 
owned tin smelter in Texas City, Texas, provided authority for 
further stockpiling of tin. 


7, The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 
Slst Congress.). 


This act authorized the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
(now Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization) 
to "procure by condemnation or otherwise, construct, lease, 
transport, store, maintain, renovate or distribute materials and 
facilities for civil defense, with the right to take immediate 
possession thereof." 


8, National Industrial Reserve Act of 1948 (Public Law 883, 80th 
Congress). 


This act provides for a reserve of machine tools and industrial 
nanufacturing equipment from which essential needs of the Armed 
Forces or defense-supporting industries are supplied as directed by 
the Secretary of Defense, 

9, The stockpiles of agricultural commodities under the Federal 
Government's price support program are currently administered by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in accordance with the authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act of June 29, 1948 


(Public Law 806, 80th Congress) and the Agricultural Act of 1949 
(Public Law 439, Slst Congress). 
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St tica a a 

A aiias ol different stockpiles have been developed under 
the various acts just mentioned. In this section are considered 
the stockpiling programs of critical and strategic materials. 
Those of civil defense needs, the supplies of machine tools and 
plants, and the agricultural surpluses are discussed in subse- 
quent sections. 

Critical and strategic materials are divided into the five 
stockpiles, as shown in Table I, which is taken from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
January 13, 1960 (86th Congress, 24 Session, House Report No. 


1193), p. 29. 
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lable I 


Summary of Government inventories of strategic 
and critical materials, June 30, 1959 


—_—_——————————— 


- 











i 
' Inventory ' 
! ' On order 
' Acquisition ' Market ' acquisition 
t cost t value 2/ ¢ cost 
ffational stockpile (Public Law 520): : ¥ 
Stockpile grade ------------------------- $5,916,844,000 $5,784,864,400 “% 45,987,000 
Nonstockpile materials ------------------ 209, 268 0D ewe nwawcnnen  _ snnnnn 
ne ee eee ee a 
Defense Production Act inventory (Public 
Law hd.) + z7/ j 
Stockpile grade ------------------------- 943,017,100 704,477,100 “510,751,000 
Nonstockpile materials 
Total ------------------------------ 1, 368,187,000 ------------=  so-ennanone 
Supplemental stockpile (Public Law 480): 
Prockptle OR nrnaeereneneninniins 581,227,700 2673 761,200 ieee 
Nonstockpile materials ------------------ 22,711 OD | siewonvepenns - abenmasiwn 
Total 04,139,200 -eenennnennae | eee eeeenna= 








Commodity Credit Corporation inventory 
(Public Law 480): 


RD EEOE® Somes men qeenneaneccceces 93,701,400 86,659,600 161,251,000 
Nonstockpile materials ------------------ 43308, 900 


SERA oncignniibesanihisliienssillibsainieratinnsiclfimiainiaane 98,510,300 seenanennnnn= seeenennnn= 
Federal Facilities Corporation (Public Law 





608): Stockpile grade - tin -------------- 9,519,100 9,096,200 ----------- 
Subtotals: Sages 
Stockpile grade------------------ 75 5445309,300 7,158,858,500 717,989,000 
Nonstockpile grade -------------- 7525273, 000  ------------- 9 ----------- 

Grand total ------------------ 


8,296,582,900 7,158,858,500 717,989,000 

)/ Market value of nonstockpile materials not available. 

2/ Includes materials valued at $10.8 million to be transferred from International 
Cooperation Administration account at no cost to the stockpile; also $4.5 million 
cost of upgrading certain materials now in inventory. 

¥/ Does not include work in process (Nicaro nickel and mica) totaling $524,577. 

W/ Value of materials at market prices which it is reasonable to assume Government 
will be required to accept er Defense Production Act expansion program contracts, 

§/ Includes transfer of $27.5 million ($26.7 million material costs and $0.8 million 


accessorial costs) from Department of the Interior inventory acquired under Public 
law 733. 


Note, -- Nonstockpile materials include materials in Government inventories 
not having stockpile objectives or not meeting stockpile specifications, 
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A brief summary of each of these five stockpiles follows, 

1. National stockpile. This is by far the largest dain 
stockpiles of critical and strategic materials, accounting for 
96.2 billions out of a total of 8.3 billions acquisitions cost 
of the Government inventories, It was authorized by the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, 

As of June 30, 1959 there were 73 materials being stockpiled 


in the national stockpile. They are shown in lable II as follows, 
Table II 


STATUS OF STRATEGIC STOCKPILE INVENTORIZS, JUNE 30, 1959 





Inventory 
B € 
t Basic ' Maximum 
Materials ' objective * objective 
' 
t 
1. Abrasive, Crude 
Aluminum Oxide .ccscccccsccces x x 
2e Aluminum Ceeeeesseeerseesesesee x * 
3. Antimony eeeeeeeeoeesesseeeesees x x 
4. Asbestos, Amosite ,cccccccccces 
5. Asbestos, Chrysotile ...cccocee x x 
6, Asbestos, Crocidolite ..sccsece x x 
7, Bauxite, Metal Grade, 
Jambica Type eeeeeeeeaeeooeeeece (1) (1) 
8, Bauxite, Metal Grade, 
Surinam Type ..ccccecccccccecs x 
9. Bauxite, Refractory 
Grade sccccccccccccccccccccece x x 
10s Beryl scceccccccsccvccccccccqces x x 
Lie Bismuth eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee x (1) 
12, Cadmium sesecccccccccccseccccces x x 
13, Castor O11 wccccccccccccccccece x x 
lA. Celestite eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeae ees x x 
15. Chromite, Chemical 
Grade @eeeeceeeeoceeeeeeeeeeeeee x 


16, Chromite, Metallurgi- 

CAl Grade cecccosscccccccccces x x 
17. Chromite, Refractory 

Grade e@eeeveeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeecee x x 


42 





18. 
19. 
20. 
2l. 
226 
236 
24. 
25-6 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


9. 
40. 
4l. 


42. 
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Cobalt ccccccccccvcccccccscccccs 
Columbite ceccccccccccccscccece 
VOPPOL seccceecceseresesecesses 
Cordage Fibers, abaca .ecccccee 
Cordage Fibers, Sisal ..cccceee 
Diamond Dies, Small ...ccccceee 
Diamond, Industrial: 

Crushing Bort ceccccccccccccce 
Diamond, Industrial: 

STONES sevccccccccccccsccccccs 
Feathers and Down, 

Waterfowl cecccccccccceccccces 
Fluorspar, Acid Grade ...cccece 
Fluorspar, |ietallurgi- 

COl Grade ccccccccccccccscccccs 
Graphite, Ceylon-- 

Crystalline and 

AMOFPHOUS cecccccscccsccccccce 
Graphite, Madagascar-- 

Crystalline Flake and 

FINCS cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Graphite, Other ‘han 

Ceylon and ijadagas- 

car=Crystalline ecscccccccccs 
HVOSCING cccccccvcccccccccccece 
Todine sccccccccccccccccccccces 
Jewel Bearings .cccccesccccccce 
LOO socccccccccccccccccccccccs 
HagneBium .eccccccccccccccccces 
vanganese, sattery 

Grade, Natural Ore ...cccccces 
wanganese, Battery 

Grade, Synthetic 
Dioxide .cccccccccccccccccccce 
langanese, Chemical 
eens ASO & UPS sccisccccees 
Manganese, Chemical 
Grade, Type B OFe cccccccccccs 
Manganese, Metallurgi- 

COl Grade cecccccccccccccccccs 
Mercury eeceeeoceeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


! 
1 
t 
! 


Inventory 
Basic ' Maximum 
objective ' objective 
t 
1 
x (1) 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
(1) 

x x 


13 


! 
! 
1 
1 
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43. 


45-6 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


De 
a3 


dhe 
556 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 


736 


1 
Materials 
! 

1 


Mica, Muscovite Block, 

Stained A/B and Better 
Mica, Muscovite Fila, 

First and Second 

Qualities ceccccsccccccccccccces 
Mica, Muscovite Split- 

CINZS cocccccccccccccccsccccece 
Mica, Phlogopite Split- 

PANGS coccccccvcvesccccscccccece 
Molybdenum ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Nickel ceccccccccccccccescccvene 
Opium ceccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Palm O11 .cccccccccccccccccccces 
Platinum Group Metals, 

Iridium ..cccccccccccccccccser, 
Platinum Group Metals, 

Palladium ..ccccccccccccccccces 
Platinum Group Metals, 

Platinum ceccseccvesccecesceces 
Pyrethrum cecccccccccccscecccses 
Quartz Crystals ..ccccccccccccces 
WUANIdINe cescceccceccccccsesecs 
Rare Earths sesccecccccvcccccecs 
Rubber, Crude Natural ..cccccees 
Selenium .ccsccccccccccsccsccecs 
Shellac crccccccecvcvecesesseces 
Silicon Carbide, Crude 
Silk, Raw eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeee 
Silk Waste and Noils ...ccccccee 
Sperm O11 .scccccccccccccccccece 
Talc, Steatite Block eeoeeeeseces 
Tantalite ..scccccccccccescveces 
TIn coccccccccccccccccescsccccece 
Tungsten ceccccccccccccccccscces 
VEnEdium wecccecccesceseccccsess 
Vegetable Tannin 

Extract, Chestnut ..ccccccccces 
Vegetable Tannin 

ixtract, Quebracho .ecccccceces 
Vegetable Tannin 

Extract, Wattle ..ccccccccccces 


Zinc eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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1/ Sufficient quantities are on hand in other Government-owned inventories 
to complete the objectives. 


Source: U. S, Uffice of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


to the Congress, January - June 1959. 
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Effective July 1, 1959 two materials, corundum and sapphire 
and ruby, were restored to the stockpile list, increasing the 
total to 75. During the fiscal year 1959 only four materials 
yere being procured for the national stockpile: amosite asbestos, 
gmall diamond dies, jewel bearings, and muscovite block and film 
mica. 

2. Defense Production Act inventories, The cost of the 
Defense Production Act inventories as of June 30, 1959 amounted 
to $1,368 million. Nearly 90 percent of the deliveries made 
under this act consisted of aluminum, copper, manganese, and 
nickel, Some of the purchases made under this act have been 
gold to the national stockpile and others to private contractors, 
During the fiscal year 1959 there were no transfers of strategic 
materials from the DPA inventory to the national stockpile, as 
funds were not appropriated for this purpose, The minerals 
acquired under the Domestic Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 - 
asbestos, beryl, chromite, columbium-tantalum bearings ores, 
manganest, mica, and tungsten - have been added to the Defense 
Production Act inventories. According to the OCDM, as reported 
in the 9th Annual Report of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction, "the inventories of these materials on hand and on order 
exceed the maximum stockpile objectives, and for most of the 
materials the quantities are far in excess of the maximum objectives.... 
The Government inventories of beryl on hand and on order are almost 


twice the amount of the maximum stockpile objective." 
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3. The supplemental stockpile, authorized by the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (sec. 1-4 (b), Public 
Law 480, contains materials acquired by barter for surplus agri- 
cultural commodities and also the inventory acquired under the Domestic 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbian-Tantalum Production and 
Purchase Act of 1956. As of June 30, 1959 it consisted of 30 materials | 
valued at $604.1 million at acquisition cost, of which »491.4 million | 
was in excess of the maSimum stockpile objectives. Bauxite, chromite, | pile 
fluorspar, lead, manganese, and zinc make up about 85 percent of the 
materials at cost meeting stockpile specifications which are in excess 
of the maximum stockpile objectives. 

4. Commodity Credit Corporation inventory. Under Public Law 48, 
83rd Congress, and Public Law 540, 84th Congress, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has in its inventories and not yet transferred to the 
supplemental stockpile bartered materials with an acquisitions cost of 
998.5 millions of which $60.3 millions are materials in excess of 


maximum stockpile objectives. 


EEE 
; 
s 


5. Stockpiles of tin, provided for by the Federal Facilities ~ 
Corporation Act of 1956, totalled 99.5 million on June 30, 1959. ps 
Of the total of $8.3 billion of strategic and critical materials, | 
based on acquisition cost, in these five stockpiles, over half, or oo 
w4.3 billions, are materials stockpiled in excess of the maximum Dare 
stockpile objectives. i 
ot 

Details are shown in the following table taken, like table I, 
from the 9th annual report of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- Y wen 
duction (p. 39). ee 
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Table III 
Summary of Government inventories of strategic and critical materials, 
June 30, 1959 
(iiaximum stockpile objective: Market value, #4,147,346,000) 


= ! : Sa ae 


| j, inventories having stock- 


| 
st of 
1S 





total inventory sxcess to maximum stockpile 
$ a objective 
' Acquisition ' Market ' acquisition ' iiarket 
! cost ' value : cost ' value 


pile objectives: 
(1) Meeting stockpile 
specifications: 
National stockpile »5,916,344,000 ¥5,784,864,400 $2,086,813,900 y1,908, 388,600 
Supplemental 


stockpile-------- 581,227,700 573,761,200 468,514,400 462,338,300 
Defense Production 

Act -<----------- 943,017,100 704,477,100 893,167, 300 664,410, 500 
CCG barter ------- 93,701,400 86,659, 600 55,461,600 545293, 200 
RFC (F¥C lexas 

smelter) --------- 1.519100 2,096, 200 9,519,100 9,096, 200 


dotal ---_ 7,544, 309, 300 7,158, 858, 500 3,513,476, 300 3,098, 526, 800 
(2) Not meeting stocks ile 


specifications: 
National stockpile 95,746,500 9 ------------- 95,746,500 ------------- 
Supplemental stock- 
pile <--cc--<----- 49805,900 9 -ne---------- 4,805,900 9 --2---------- 
Defense Production 
Act ------------- 250,117,770 9 -anee-------- 250,117,770 <------------ 
CCC barter ------- 102,400 wonnnn-no=-=- 702,400 ------------- 
RFC (FFC texas 
smelter) --------- ————— ee en 
Total --- = 351,372,500 ---e--------- = 351,372,500 <------------- 


Inventories not hay pe stock- 
pile objectives: 












National stockpile------ 203,636,800 ------------- 203,636,800 --<---------- 
Supplemental stockpile-- 18,105,600 9 <----------<- 18,105,600 ------------- 
Defense Production Act-- 175,052,200 ------------- 175,052,200 ------------- 
CCC barter-------------- 4,106,500 ------------- 4,106,500 ------------- 
RFC (FFC Texas smelter) - 

Total --<-e<<---------- £80 SCLIN) <sdncesnnsenn 400,901,100 _------------- 

(, Summary: 

National stockpile------- 6,216,227,300 ------------- 2,386,197,200 ------------- 
Supplemental stockpile--- 604,139,200 ------------- 491,425,900 ------------- 
Defense Production act--- 1, 368,187,000 ------------- 1,318, 337,200 ------------- 
CCC barter -------------- 98,510,300 ------------- 60,270,500 ------------- 
KFC (FFC Texas smelter) -- 9,519,100 ------------- 9. AR IG, whocwanemnidind 
Total ------------------ 34296,582,900  ------------- 49205,749,900 9 -e------------ 








Y Market value has not been calculated due to the mixed nature of individual comnodities 


such as different types, quality, and grades as well as lack of active trading which 
would create current market values. 


vurce; General Services Administration, 
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The goals for stockpiling strategic and critical materials 
have changed in aggregate quantities and in specific items over 
the years, Before 1958, for example, over-all stockpile goals 
were based on maintaining a stockpile equal to the needs of five 
years' normal use, Largely as a result of the recommendations by 
the Special Stockpile Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization noted above, the goals were adjusted downward to meet 
the needs of three years! normal use, 

‘wo stockpile objectives are recognized: 

(1) the basic stockpile objectives which represents the deficit 
in supplies to meet the industrial and military needs of the country 
for defense after allowing for U. S. production and imports from 
world sources, the latter discounted in varying degrees according to 
estimated strategic risks involved; and 

(2) the maximum objectives, computed in the same way except 
that imports only from nearby areas, such as Canada, ilexico, and 
Cuba, are included. 

At the present time cash procurement for the stockpile is 
limited to meeting the basic objectives, By June 30, 1959, the basic 
stockpile objectives were reached for 67 of the 73 commodities and 
maximum stockpile objectives for 55, 

About a third of the stockpile materials are not produced at 
all in this country or only in insignificant quantities, Only 
three of them - molybdenum, magnesium, and vanadium - are available 
in such quantities as to make the United States wholly self-sufficient 


under peacetime conditions. 
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The stockpile has been accumulated as an industrial materials 
stockpile, rather than as an end-product inventory. Thus it con- 
tains minerals, metals, industrial oils, fibers, and such other 
agricultural materials as crude natural rubber and gum opium, 

All are basic to manufacturing, but not directly usable by the 
ultimate consumer, 

The over~all costs for stockpiling these strategic and 
critical materials is shown in the following table, "Expenditures 
of Funds for Stockpiling Strategic and Critical Materials, Fiscal 


Years 1947-1959." 
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From this table it can be seen that in general the cost: of 
acquiring stockpile materials has been cut back sharply as the stock- 
piling goals become ever closer to realization, On the other hand, 
as one might expect, the storage and handling costs continue to 
nount, reaching a total of over $17 million in fiscal year 1959, 

The storage and maintenance of the stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials is a matter of much concern, As of June 00, 

1959, these materials in the national stockpile were stored at 217 


locations in various parts of the country in the following types 
of facilities: 


Military depots 62 
GSA depots 18 
Other Government-owned sites 7 
Industrial plantsites 38 
Leased commercial sites 13 
Commercial warehouses 79 


This storage space consists of approximately 25 million 
square feet of closed storage, 55 million square feet of open 
storage, and 2 million barrels of tank storage, Exact locations 


of the storage sites are not disclosed for reasons of national 


security. 


The number and types of locations have undergone considerable 
change in the course of the last ten years. Since the end of 
1952 until the end of 1957 there has been a steady decline in the 
number of sites, On Vecember 31, 1952 there were 323 sites, and 
on December 31, 1957, five years later, 218, In this five year 


period, there was a decrease of 12 military depots used for 
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stockpiling strategic and critical materials, an increase of 8 
GSA depots, an increase of 22 industrial plant sites, a decrease 
of 86 commercial warehouses, and a decrease of 34 commercial tank 
facilities. 

One of the major problems involved in the management of the 
strategic stockpile is the need for periodic rotation of perishable 
commodities. ihis i: significant for such commodities as rubber, 
cordage fibers (abaca and sisal), and shellac. Commodities, some 
or all of the supply of which have recently been authorized for 
disposal because of obsolescence include agar, hog bristles, castor 
oil, coconut oil, synthetic cryolite, kyanite-mullite, opium poppy 
seed, pyrethrum, quinine and totaquine, baddeleyite, feathers and 
down, silk waste and noils, sperm oil, and guayule seeds. 

It is generally recognized that the strategic stockpile programs 
outlined above are geared to the objective of increasing the military 
strength of the nation in case of outbreak of war, but would contribute 
relatively little to meeting the immediate needs of the civilian popu- 
lation immediately following a nuclear attack. This was indicated 
particularly forcefully by Mr. H. B. McCoy, Administrator of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, Department of Commerce, 
in his statement before the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
on July 10, 1958: 

"If survival requirements for a postnuclear attack were taken 


into account in considering materials now in the stockpile, only a 
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few of the stockpile levels would have to be adjusted inasmuch 
as an entirely different category of items would be involved. 

For the time being, the uncertainties connected with potential 
postattack rehabilitation needs are so great that any worthwhile 
evaluation must not only await a clearer definition but develop- 
ment of basic policy. Hence, it is not practicable at this time 
to relate them to the strategic stockpile, However, the Depart- 
ment [of Commerce] strongly supports the view of the Special 
Stockpiling Advisory Committee that provision for survival, relief, 
and rehabilitation needs should be separately programed and 
financed, 

"It seems to us that procedures for developing requirements 
and for the management and storage of stocks for survival would 
probably depart so radically from those used for the strategic 
stockpile that any attempt to combine the operations would result 
in a prolonged confusion to the detriment of the mobilization 
program. hus, for greater effectiveness, plans for maximum use 
of existing survival resources and for their augmantation where 
necessary should be developed apart from strategic stockpile 
planning, but they should be coordinated when materials common to 
both are involved," 

Leo A, Hoegh, Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 


Mobilization ,himself, appearing before the Joint Committee on 





/ U. S. Congress, Joint Committee on Defense Production.’ Defense 
Production Act, Progress Report - No, 42, Hearing ... 


July 10, 1958 p. 36. 
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Defense Production, testified that the current 3-year objectives 

for stockpiling under the national stockpile program are limited 
essentially to meeting conditions of war without attack on this 
country. One of the important activities of the UCDM at the 

present time is to determine the role of these stockpile materials 

in relation to general war with nuclear attack, including the 

problem of postattack recovery. ‘he Joint Committee on Defense 
Production in its annual report issued on January 13, 1960, concluded; 

"Indications are that some months will be required to determine 
both military requirements and rehabilitation needs, taking into 
account all the pertinent factors to be considered in case of an 
attack," 

Of course in the longer subsequent period of recovery and 
rehabilitation, these stockpiles of raw materials may have very 
substantial value. There can be no question, however, that for 
the period immediately following an attack, an entirely different 
category of stockpiled materials will be needed. ihese would 
include essential repair parts for critical utilities and other 
facilities needed for survival, medical supplies and equipment, 
more widely dispersed stocks of food and potable water, basic 
construction components, tools, etc. 

these problems are receiving far less attention than the pressures 
of various producer groups opposing reduction of the various stock- 


piles and urging continued stockpiling of specific commodities, the 


costs of the program, and the effect of these stockpiles on civilian 
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narkets. However these aspects of the stockpile program, and 


the criticisms associated with them, are outside the scope of 


this report. 





Uf all the stockpile programs of the Federal Government, to 
gate only the civil defense stockpile of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization appears to be immediately and directly con- 
cerned with dealing with a post-attack situation. During the aight 
year period, fiscal years 1951-1958, the Federal Civil Defense 
ee seation™ epeat 212,450,000 for emergency supplies and 
equipment. About y200 million, or 94 percent of this total 
was spent for medical supplies and equipment, ‘he remaining 6 
percent was spent for engineering supplies and equipment (w6.9 
million), radiological and chemical warfare defense equipment 
(¥9.1 million), and warehousing and maintenance of the stockpile 
(y8.2 million). ‘the difference between the w212 million reported 
as appropriated and the total of 9224 million in obligations is 
accounted for by transfers from other accounts and the lapse of 
unobligated balances, 

this stockpile represents about 50 percent of the goal set 
in 1952 which assumed an attack by low-yield atomic weapons and 
@ probable need to take care of 5 million casualties for 21 days. 
this goal itself is widely recognized, as the annual report 
issued by the Uffice of Vivil and Defense Mobilization on November 
%, 1959 itself states, as "now inadequate," 

I iii antici ahnaaiiaamatnt i ae 


YY werged with the Uffice of Defense Mobilization to form the 
Uffice of Civil and Defense viobilization effective July 1, 1958. 
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As of June 30, 1957 the bulk of the civil defense stockpile, 
valued at nearly $200 million was located at 45 depots in 23 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The largest 
stockpiles were located at Somerville, New Jersey (valued at 
$24.9 million), and at Mechanicsburgh, Penna, (valued at $11.8 
million). 

Within the past year, one of the most important aspects of 
OCDM's civil defense stockpiling program, has been the procure- 
ment of nearly 2,000 emergency hospitals, These emergency 
hospitals are designed to be set up in schools, churches or other 
suitable buildings in time of emergency. As of March 31, 1959, 
all components which were ordered for 1,932 emergency hospitals 
have been delivered except for operating tables, of which only 
partial delivery has been made, Of these 1,932 hospitals, the 
packaging and assembly has been completed on 1,363, Sixty-six 
are on loan for training and education in 40 States and the 
District of Columbia, 345 were stored in OCDM warehouses through- 
out the nation, and 952 stored under custody of the States in the 
pre-positioning program, Under this pre-positioning progran, 
these hospitals are offered to the States for location in or near 


facilities within their jurisdictions where they may be utilized 


during a civil defense emergency, The program is designed for 


the safe permanent storage of hospitals in unopened original 


containers at or near the places of eventual use, where they can be 
unpacked and be put into operational use with a minimum of delay, 4s 


of arch 31, 1959, the allotment and location of these pre-positioned 


hospitals by State is shown in the following table: 
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Table V 
Pre-Positioned Hospitals 


By States as of March 31, 1959 


Allotment Percent Total 
OCDM Region Pre-positioned Pre-positioned 
—————————— 

Thal 1.276 8) 252 
204, 4d, 116 

Connecticut 28 96 27 
Maine 4 100 4 
Massachusetts 77 48 37 
New Hampshire 3 67 2 
New Jersey 87 38 33 
New York 50 0 -* 
Rhode Island 4 57 8 
Vermont 1 500 5 
222 ~84 228 

Delaware 5 0 - 
Dist. of Columbia 17 0 - 
Kentucky 17 94 16 
Maryland 39 56 22 
Ohio 108 100 108 
Pennsylvania 163 96 156 
Virginie 30 63 19 
West Virginia 13 54 7 
ReGTON 3 142 22 78 
Alabama al 95 20 
Florida 30 97 29 
Georgia 25 16 4 
Mississippi 3 0 - 
North Carolina 18 106 19 
South Carolina 11 0 - 
Tennessee 27 22 6 
Canal Zone 0 0 - 
Puerto Rico 14 0 - 
Virgin Islands 0 0 - 
iG TON 4 223 56 182 
Dlinois 127 38 48 
Indiana 35 40 u4 
Michigan 85 48 Al 
Missouri 45 84 38 


Wisconsin 31 129 40 
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Allotment Percent Total 
OCDM Region Pre-positioned Pre-positioned 

REGION 5 122 22 45 
Arkansas 5 100 5 
Louisiana 23 70 16 
New Mexico 4 0 - 
Oklahoma 12 33 4 
Texas 78 26 20 
REGION 6 84 83 20 
Colorado 13 62 8 
Iowa 16 69 11 
Kansas 11 73 8 
Minnesota 28 100 28 
Nebraska 8 100 8 
North Dakota 3 100 3 
South Dakota 2 50 1 
Wyoming 3 100 3 
REGION 7 192 42 2 
Arizona 9 78 7 
California 175 43 75 
Nevada 1 0 - 
Utah 7 57 4 
American Samoa 0 0 - 
Guam 0 0 - 
Hawaii 7 57 4 
REGION & 43 102 hd 
Alaska 0 0 - 
Idaho 1 100 1 
Montana 1 0 - 
Oregon 4 86 12 
Washington 27 115 31 





* The State of New York has procured 200 emergency hospitals under the 
Federal Contributions Frogranm, 


Source: U. S. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


Statistical Report, March 31, 1959. p. 31 
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According to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
as set forth in its annual report issued on November 24, 1959, 
health and sanitation supplies generally represent the most critical 
survival items, An appraisal of requirements for stockpiles of 
survival items was completed in 1958 and is currently being re- 
evaluated on the basis of new production and resource estimates, 
Postattack requirements factors for survival and recuperation are 
to be developed during the fiscal year 1961 for essential survival 
elements, beyond the health and sanitation supplies already appraised. 
Food stockpiles 

The most comprehensive reviews of the stockpiling of food 
from the point of view of requirements after a nuclear attack 
are those issued annually by the Under Secretary of Agriculture and 
published in the annual reports of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production. The Under Secretary of Agriculture also issues 
quarterly supplementary reports to the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, 

In 1957, the Department of Agriculture estimated that in- 
ventories of wheat, rice, soybeans, peanuts, and dairy products 
would provide enough food for 109 days for our present population, 
and that if corn, o@ts, barley and other feed grains were used for 
food instead of for feeding livestock, this period would be about 


doubled, ‘his estimate is based on a consumption rate of 2,900 


iittala inlA cat iirliaacneahaamcamncraiastaates 

LV uspecially the Kighth Annual Report (86th Congress, lst Session, 
Senate Report No. 1), pp. 267-324; and the Ninth Annual Report 
(86th Congress, 2d Session, House Report No. 1193), pp. 160-207. 
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calories per man-day‘ssupply of food, 

A year later, at the end of 1958, the Department of Agriculture 
reported that the stocks owned or under loan by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation represented more than 2 years! domestic civilian use 
of wheat, over three quarters of a year's supply of cotton, nearly 
a year's supply of grain sorghums and nearly 6 months! domestic 
supply of corn, Dairy products owned by the CCC amounted to only 
a few days! supply. 

The value of all Commodity Credit Corporation agricultural 
stocks currently amounts to about 99.2 billion. 

The adequacy of these stocks for a post-nuclear attack depends 
of course on many variables, including the immediate and long-tern 
effects of an attack both on the population of the United States 
and on its food stocks, Much will, ultimately, depend on the effect 
of fall-out on agricultural land, On the basis of 1959 hearings 
held by the Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy it has been estimated (1) that growing wheat, sub- 
jected to fallout as a result of nuclear war, would not be rendered 
unfit for consumption if the radiation level permitted workers to 
grow and harvest crops, and (2) that large scale nuclear attacks 


probably would destroy a far larger percentage of the population 
than of the supply of stored wheat, How much land would be subject 


to fall-out of such magnitude as to make agricultural land unsuitable 
for cultivation for an extended period of time appears to be entirely 


conjectural, It may be well to bear in mind, however, the statement 
recently made by Merril Eisenbud, professor of industrial medicine at 


the New York University-Bellevue Medical Center: 
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"Every speck of fallout should remind us that nuclear bombs 
exist in dreadful quantities which, if used in war, could make 
millions of square miles uninhabitable for life above ground. 

The threat of fallout in nuclear war is the greatest threat to 
man's survival since the plagues of medieval times," 

There is, of course, a wide range in the vulnerability of 
various kinds of foods and other agricultural commodities to 
nuclear attack, Using the assumptions of the Operation Alert, 
1958, the Department of Agriculture has estimated that on-farm 
storage of grains would not be affected very seriously. It has 
estimated the following quantities of grains and potatoes on 
farms before and after a postulated nuclear attack, 

Eisenbud, Merril, Fallout: What we do and don't know. New 

York Times Magazine, January 10, 1560. p. 8%. 

Table VI 
Estimated preattack ana postattack quantity and percentage remaining 


of on-farm stocks of food and feed grains, hay anc white potatoes 
for the United States 





Preattack Postattack Percentage 
Commodity quantity quantity remaining 
Thousand Thousand 
Grains: pounds pounds Percent 
All wheat @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee 8,603,940 8,571,420 99.6 
RYO cecccccccccccccccccccccccce 420,168 401,072 95.4 
COPM scccccccccccccccsceccccecs Sey ay lO4 80,989,776 97.7 
OatS wecccccccccccccccccccscees 11,876,192 11,566,752 97.4 
Barley seccccccsccscccccccesces 4,070,496 4,581,120 98.0 
Sorghum grains Ceoeeeeereceesere 3,199,280 3,050,208 95.3 
SOYDOANS cecccccccccccseccceses 430545200 45 347,240 93.4 
_ Ree (rough) .ccccccccccceccees 151,000 127,600 84.5 
nay eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 52,962,000 51,712,000 97.6 
SEE occcccceoccsccocccece 334,200 282,000 84.4 
Source; U, S, Department of Agriculture, National Damage Assessment Report on 


Food and Agricultural Resources, Operation Alert, 1958, 
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On the other hand, stocks of consumable food iniens off the 
farm would be far more vulnerable to attack. For example, only 
30 percent of prewar quantities of fresh, frozen, and processed 
foods would be expected to be available after an attack, fluid 
milk would be reduced to 29 percent the pre-attack supply, bakery 
products to 45 percant, white potatoes to 30 percent and flour 
and cereals to 72 percent. The following table provides more 


complete statistics of these potential declines in stocks, 
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Table VII 
Rstimated preattack and postattack quantity and remaining percentage of off- 


farm = of consumable food, by groups and subgroups for the United 
States 


ee eee 





Food group and subgroup Preattack Postattack Percentage 
quantity quantity remaining 
eat and meat substitutes: 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds Percent 
Meats, fresh, frozen, and 
POCESSED cece esceccosececsecs 799 ,400 241, 500 30 
Poultry, eggs, and seafood..... 724,320 422,622 58 
Dry beans and nuts eeeeeeeeceen 1, 330, 369 969,854 73 
oup: 
wma milk eccccccccccccccccece 336, 806 97,040 29 
Dry milk and cheese ..secececese 659, 268 348,081 53 
Bvaporated and condensed milk2/ 215,925 147,827 68 
Fats and oils, food: 
Butter and margarine ..eccccese 216,126 67,907 31 
Other fats and O11S .ececcecces 1,319,199 318, 300 24 
Grain products: 
Flour and cereals wessecccccees 1,664,577 1,199,713 72 
Bakery products csccccccccccece 286, 285 129,989 45 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits, fresh, canned, and frozen 3,939,000 2,004,000 51 
Vegetables, fresh, canned and 
frozen eeceeeeceeeceoeeeeeeeeeee 5 y615,000 3,120,000 56 
Potatoes, white ..ssccscccccecs 191,000 58,000 30 
Dried and concentrated (fruits 
and vegetables) ....cccsssecses 422,000 188,000 45 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar, all TYPOS. ccccedovedcoece 4,060,568 2,882,512 71 
Sirup and other sweets ..eeeeee 465,282 280 ,671 60 


LS LSS ests sess 


V Includes all off-farm consumable food stocks in commercial distribution 
channels, except retail inventories. Consumable food includes all 


supplies that may be used directly for human consumption without further 
commercial processing. 


2/ Includes ice cream, 


sources U, S, Department of Agriculture, National Damage Assessment Report on 
Food and Agricultural Resources, Operation Alert, 1958. 


54223 O—60——29 
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The Commodity Credit Corporation reported that at the end of 
1958 the following percentages of CCC owned stocks of major farm 
commodities were located in critical target areas: 


cotton - 15.5 percent 

dairy products - 41.8 percent 
wheat - 18,1 percent 

rice - 50.8 

corn - 5.4 percent 

other grain - 14.6 percent 
tobacco - 1.9 percent 


Table VIII shows the location by State of the stocks of grain 


owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


1959 


Sevtember 30. 


Table VIII 


CCC-owned stocks. 


Grains: 
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From this table it can be seen that stocks of the major 
grains are widely distributed in the various parts of the nation. 
However, as one would expect, the major part is located in the 
grain producing centers of the Midwest. for example, the 
tier of states, North Dakota, South Lakota, Nebraska, ‘ansas, 

Oklahoma and iexas, together contained 70.4 percent of the uCU- 

owned stocks of wheat as of September 30, 1959; Kansas alone 
accounted for 33.5 percent of the total UCUC-owned stocks throughout 
the nation. Similarly the four States of Illinois, Iowa, lhinnesota 
and Nebraska accounted on September 30, 1959, for 76.4 percent of 

all CCC-owned stocks of corn; Iowa itself accounted for 31.1 percent. 

Most of these areas are outside of major centers of industry 
and population and therefore these stocxs of grain can be considered 
relatively safe from major damage in a nuclear attack. Nevertheless, 
major problems of conversion into flour, meal, meat and other products 
usable for human conswnption and of transportation and distribution 
to the surviving population remain, For food to reach survivors 
after an attack will require transportation facilities and equipment, 
proper containers for harvesting, processing, and shipping, minimum 
processing facilities and supplies, and emergency distribution 
arrangements, 

Normally agriculture eccounts for about a quarter of all the 
ton-miles of truck and railroad transportation, After an attack, 
transportation of minimum requiremeats of food would have to be 
given the highest priority for available transportation facilities, 


These will require detailed preattack planning, 
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ihe Department of agriculture has estimated that, until 
extensive shelters are built to protect the people, the pro- 
portion of food resources that would survive would probably be 
greater than of the population. In any case, people will have 
to maintain enough food in their homes to meet their own needs 
during such period when fallout could make it unsafe to get food 
from otherwise available sources, It is the opinion of the 
Department, based on current knowledge, that each family should 
acquire and maintain a stock of food sufficient for the family 
for at least 2 weeks, and that such home food stocks should 
consist of foods which can be prepared for family consumption 
even if gas and electricity for cooking are shut off. It believes 
that nearly all areus of the nation have at least two weeks’ 
stocks of food in retail and wholesale stocks and that these would 
be usable in areas wherever the surviving population can get to 
them, It is further the opinion that, since adequate supplies of 
domestically produced fvods are likely to be available on a 
national basis following an emergency, that it is unnecessary to 
augment such supplies with a special national food stockpile unless 
shelters are built; and as a corollary that any plans for a national 
shelter program should include plans to stock such shelters with 
food, The Uffice of Civil and Defense Mobilization in 1959 issued 
an advisory bulletin, No. 234, entitled "Individual and Family 
Survival Requirements" which includes a list of recommended foods 


for emergency stockpiles in the home, 
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The stockpiling of food by individual householders has thus 
far received little practical attention, Similarly stockpiling of 
other survival items is still in a rudimentary planning stage. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization in 1956 originated a program to 
determine the criteria and the development of a list of items deemed 
essential to the maintenance of life in the event of an attack upon 
the United States. 

During the last quarter of 1957, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration of the Department of Commerce completed its 
plans for surveys of the producers of some of the most important of 
these items. By September 1959, the BDSA had completed 131 surveys 
covering producers of survival items, as well as surveys covering 
wholesale inventories of these items in eight different wholesale 
trade areas. Its current activities in this area are reported as 
follows: 

"Currently underway, or planned, are surveys covering: 

(1) producers of glass and metal food and medicinal containers; 

(2) inventories of survival items held by water and sewerage 
utilities; (3) communications services; (4) transportation services. 
Completion of supply-requirements studies covering survival items 


will undoubtedly point up other areas, including alternate items 


which will have to be surveyed. 


"BDSA collaborated with HEW in supply-requirements studies 
covering 98 medical survival items, Supply data were assembled 


covering production, civil defense stockpiles, inventories in the 
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hands of manufacturers, wholesalers and hospitals, and imports, 
ustimated postattack supply and production capability were related 
to postattack requirements in the studies to determine deficiencies, 
A number of remedial actions have been explored to alleviate 
deficiencies, such as increasing wholesale and retail inventory 
levels, barter of surplus agricultural products, recommendations 

to increase civil defense stockpiles, etc." 

From this accounting by the BDSA, it is evident that stock- 
piling of these survival items has not proceeded beyond the survey 
stage, except for the normal inventories at the manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail level. No current Federal funds appear to be 
available for stockpiling most of the so-called survival items 
that would be essential for the remaining civilian population 
following a nuclear attack nor has any coordinated program for 


encouraging private stockpiling of such items been announced, 


Reserves o lustria ants and machinery. 

Although the reserves of plants and equipment maintained in 
readiness for use in a national emergency are not strictly com- 
parable to the stockpiles of minerals or surplus agricultural 
commodities, the existence of such reserves are relevant to 
recovery after a nuclear attack, both in and of themselves, and 


as precedents for facilities and equipment which might be 


better adapted to a post-attack situation, 
1/ U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Defense Production. 


Ninth Annual Report ..., January 13, 1960. (86th Congress, 
2d Session, House Report No. 1193). p. 126. 
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jhe National Industrial ieserve act of 1943 defines "national 
industrial reserve" as "that excess industrial property which has 
peen or may hereafter be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of by 
the United states, subject to a national security clause, and that 
excess industrial property of the United States which not having 
peen sold, leased, cr otherwise disposed of, subject to a national 
security clause, shall be transferred to the Administrator of 
General Services." 

‘the national security clause refers to "those terms, conditions, 
restrictions, and reservations" to be inserted in instruments of 
sale ” lease of property which will "guarantee the availability of 
such property for the purposes of national defense at any time when 
availability thereof for such purposes is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Vefense," 

The latest annual report of the Secretary of Defense on the 
National Inaustrial Keserve, issued on April 1, 1959, covering pri- 
marily the calendar year 195%, shows that the number of plants in 
the national industrial plant reserve has shrunk drastically, from 
236 on Feb. 23, 1949 to 31 at the end of 1953. These 31 plants 


are distributed in 16 States as fvullows: 


Pennsylvania 5 Alabama 1 
hichigan 3 Iowa 1 
New York 3 Louisiana 1 
Ohio 3 wiaine 1 
Washington 3 Massachusetts 1 
valifornia 2 Nevada 1 
Illinois 2 North Dakota 1 
Indiana 2 lennessee 1 
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the greatest decrease, a net drop of 61, occurred during the 
year 1953. This compares with a decrease of 62 during the four 
preceding years. ‘The basic cause for this cut back in the indus- 
trial reserve is stated by the 1958 report as "the changed military 
concept from a long slow build up to the current one where little 
or no time will be available for putting plants back into pro- 
duction, It also results from the great change which has occurred 
since World War II in types of military weapons, moving from vast 
numbers of airplanes and cannon to many fewer airplanes armed 
with nuclear bombs and the change from conventional cannon to 
guided missiles." 

with the exception of one plant which is idle and maintained 
at Government expense, all plants in the National Industrial Plant 
heserve were in operation at the end of 1958 either producing 
raw waterials or enu items needed by the military, or producing 
civilian goods, At the same time the plants are kept in a4 state 
of mobilization readiness, Of the 31 plants, 28 have been sold 
by the government and are in private ownership, two are being 
operated by private corporations under lease or contract agreement, 
and the remaining one plant in the Reserve is being partially main- 
tained at Government expense, 

Of the 18 plants that have been removed from the National 
Industrial Plant Reserve since 1950, 59 were transferred to the 


lant reserves of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 103 were dropped 
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because of cancellation of the National Security Clause; in nine 
cases the National Security Clause expired; 2 were transferred to 
other government agencies, and one was removed pursuant to Act 
of Congress. 

This industrial plant reserve, like the national stockpile, 
is designed primarily to meet the military defense requirements 
of the country, but is of doubtful relevance to a post-nuclear 
attack situation. Of greater importance probably is the work 
of the Industry ‘valuation Board in the Department of Commerce, 
which was established in 1951, under a National Security Council 
directive, to identify those relatively few products and services 
and their producing facilities, which "are of exceptional importance 
to industrial mobilization and national careening The main work 
of the Board has been to prepare a series of analyses of products 
and services selected through the application of criteria which 
attest to their essentiality and criticality. These analyses 
demonstrate the importance of their respective subjects to national 
defense and survival, enumerate the producing plants, list relevant 
information and statistical data concerning them, and indicate the 
importance of each plant to total national capability to produce 
the subject analyzed. Areas covered by these surveys in the fiscal 


were 
years 1958 and 19594 electronics, chemicals, metal cutting machine 





l/ U. S, Congress. Joint Committee on Defense Production. 
Ninth annual report, January 13, 1960. p. 127, 
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tools, aluminum, ferrous alloys, iron and steel, other essential 
metals and minerals, and automotive and equipment industries, 
These surveys have been designed for a number of uses, including 
estimating stockpile needs, assessment of postattack damage and 
restoration, and essential survival-item production. 

Specific pilot studies are being undertaken assessing the 
postnuclear attack production capability of six specific items: 
antibiotics, surgical instruments, food pack cans, central office 
dial switching equipment, and a product of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, These studies, under the direction of a Government- 
Industry Task Group for Post-Attack Production established by the 
Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department 
of Commerce, are to take into account the effects of interruptions 
in transportation, power supply, communications, and other basic 
services, and also the direct effect of an attack on the labor 
force and the community services required for surviving labor and 
management to carry out their production responsibilities, 

Fully as important as the plants in the National Industrial 
Plant Reserve and the surveys of essential plant facilities in 
the nation, is the available supply of machine tools, It is currently 
estimated that the Federal Government owns about 300,000 machine tools, 
valued at $3 billion. the military departments own approximately 
270,000 of these tools of which about 4,000 are in the National 


Industrial Equipment Reserve in the custody of the General Services 
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Administration. This National Industrial Equipment Reserve has 
shown @ decline similar in scope to the decline in the National 
Industrial Plant Reserve. Since the establishment of the pro- 
gram in 1949, the equipment reserve has received 40,415 items 

of equipment; 36,967 have been withdrawn, leaving on hand, at 

the end of 1958, 3,448 items of which 61 are on lease, Of the 
2,272 items withdrawn during calendar year 1958, 2,192 items, 
with an acquisitions cost of 9950,000 were removed from the 
Equipment Reserve as excess property based upon recommendations 
of the General Services Administration to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics). The remaining 80 items were 
transferred to the military departments for use in the pro- 
duction of military hardware, During the year 1958, a total of 
979 items was added to the Equipment Reserve as a result of 
Department of Defense selections from screening listings of ex- 
cess military equipment. the acquisitions cost of this equip- 
ment was $8,116,823 compared to acquisition cost of $1,048,728 
for the 2,272 items withdrawn from the reserve, therefore, 
although there was a net decrease of 1,293 items in the Equip- 
ment Reserve, the total acquisition cost showed a net increase of 
97,068,095. Of the total items in the Equipment Reserve at the 
end of 1958, about 2,700 were metalworking machinery. The 
National Industrial Equipment Reserve program requires that 
equipment being retained for emergency use be operable when needed 
and that its performance capabilities be known and readily available 


to the prospective user when screening for needed tools, 
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As of the end of 1958, the machine tools and equipment in E 
the National Industrial Equipment Reserve were stored in General i 
Services Administration depots at Burlington, New Jersey and t 


Dixon, Illinois. Arrangements were made with the Navy Department 


to utilize storage space at Clearfield, Utah, for tools being t 
shipped from the West Coast and nearby locations. An additional a 
150,000 square feet of storage area at Dixon, Illinois wore under 0 


contract for dehumidification, and a storage site at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana was being activated. 


There are indications that thousands of Government-owned 


tools will continue to be declared surplus over the next three : 
to five years. Therefore provision will have to be made for the , 
storage of that portion of those tools which are selected annually ; 
for retention in the government reserve. Otherwise, such tools 
would be subject to being disposed of as surplus items, me 
The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in its annual ti 
report for the fiscal year 1959, released on November 24, 1959, m 
noted that plans are in progress for the substantial enlargement Pe 
of the National Industrial Equipment Reserve over 4 3-year period w 
and for channeling more tools to schools through the surplus st 
property donation program of the Department of Health, Education, m 
and Welfare. Further, 4 pilot operation is being started under @ 
which a complete complement of tools is being lent from the 
National Industrial Equipment Reserve to a State industrial training t 
center, the Winston-Salem Forsyth County (North Carolina) Industrial mi 
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Education Center. If this experiment is considered to be successful, 
it is planned to lend equipment reserve tools to other similar 
training centers. 

In addition to the National Industrial Equipment Reserve, 
the government maintains a Defense Mobilization Production Equip- 
ment Inventory, which is held by three agencies as follows, as 


of September 30, 1959. 


Agency Number of Acquisition 
Items value 

Maritime Administration 958 $2,853,817 

General Services Administration 549 8,825,580 

Atomic Energy Commission 49 1,927,304 


The Department of Defense also maintains a Production Equip- 
ment Redistribution Invantory which, as of August 31, 1959, amounted 
to about 85,000 items. This reserve provides a nucleus of operable 
metalworking machinery for immediate use at mobilization and further 
includes items which may be allocated and redistributed to qualified 
users currently engaged in either direct military or defense- 
supporting production. During the year ending August 31, 1959, 


more than 6,200 items from this inventory were supplied to qualified 


equipment users. 


Further steps taken to assure more adequate supply of machine 


tools in case of war include contracts entered into with four 
machine tool builders with the objective of enlarging their produc- 


tive capacity to build large (elephant) machine tools, and a standby 
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pool order program, entitled the M-day machine tool trigger progran, 
The latter program is a standby program under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act designed to make possible immediate use of machine 

tool productive capacity in the event of an emergency. At the end 
of fiscal year 1959 a total of 84 contracts for 14,675 items costing 
$220 million had been accepted by the Government. There will be 

no actual production, advances, or expenditures under this program 
until the Government notifies producers, 

Conclusion: 

As this report has shown, the stockpile programs of the 
Federal government are substantial and are a factor of considerable 
importance in planning to meet the state of emergency which would 
occur in the wake of a nuclear attack, The stockpiles of food and 
of medical and survival equipment already in being may well prove 
to be of incalculable worth if the country must bear the brunt of 
an enemy assault with atomic weapons. 

It is apparent, however, that, with the exception of the 
civil defense stockpiling programs, none of the stockpiling 
currently undertaken by the Federal government has as 4 primary 
objective the capacity to alleviate post-attack suffering and 
damage. In fact, the entire national stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials is virtually useless without the facilities 
needed to convert the minerals and other raw materials in the 
stockpiles into usable consumer and producer goods. 


There is encouragement in the fact that many government agencies - 


the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Department of Defense, | 
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the Department of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the General Services Administration - have become increasingly 
aware since the dorean War of the dangers of nuclear attack and 
the need to use all possible resources of the nation, including 
the various stockpiles, to reduce the vulnerability of the 

nation to such an attack, The Special Stockpile Advisory (Petti- 
pone) Committee provided particular impetus to this awareness, 

as far as stockpile practices are concerned, in its report issued 
two years 4g0. Reevaluations of the stockpiling programs within 
the last two years have increasingly taken the past-attack needs of 
the nation into account, 

The evidence remains strong, however, that, as a nation, we 
have little more than started to stockpile the items which would 
prove essential should a nuclear attack be made on our cities, 
Aside from food and limited medical supplies and equipment, there 
is not even general agreement as to what items are most in need 
of being stockpiled, how stockpiles should be stored and dis- 
tributed, and how they should be administered. Planning in this 
area requires a high priority if we are to have any hope of con- 
fronting a post-attack situation in such a way as to sustain the 
American people and bring about a rapid recovery of the economic 
potential upon which the nation's survival may depend. Once 


determinations have been made as to critical stockpile goals needed 


for post-attack survival and rehabilitation, it should be possible 
to integrate present stockpiles into a more realistic program and 
to provide for and manage whatever further stockpiles the threat 


of nuclear attack may require. 
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WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE IN A NUCLEAR AGE 


The Setting for War Damage Insurance 

In the area of national security, planning within the Federal Gover, 
ment, and to some extent elsewhere, can be said necessarily to focus op 
three basic problems: (1) the prevention of war; (2) the successful 
prosecution of war if war is not prevented; and (3) the post-war re. 
adjustments of the nation, These are of course not mutually exclusive 
areas, The diplomatic negotiations with the Soviets and others unier- 
taken in the efforts to secure peace must of necessity take into account 
the effect of any concessions or other agreements on the ability of the 
United States to resort to military action of varying degrees of intensity, 
Planning for military action involves considerations of protection of th 
people and land of the United States, and of the effect of military in 
volvement on the post-war recovery of the nation, Nevertheless for 
purposes of exposition, this tri-partite division of areas of planning 
is useful. 

It is understandable that the first of the basic planning problem 
mentioned above, the prevention of war, receives the widest and most 
detailed attention, This is of course the immediate problem faced by 
the statesmen and citizens of the world, the problem most directly com 
fronting them, Again it is understandable that the problems of a post- 
war world are considered with far less frequency and with less urgency, 
This lack of pre-occupation with the problems of a post—attack world is 
due to a number of reasons in addition to the obvious one of greater 
distance in time from the present than the immediate problems of 
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maintaining peace and preparing for military actions, On the one hand, 
there is 4 considerable degree of resignation, or a sense of futility, 
in caring about the state of the world, including the United States, 
after an attack with nuclear weapons, To many people, this would be 
Armaggedon in a most literal sense, These people make the assumption, 
explicitly or implicitly, that the areas of destruction would be so 
vast, and lethal or near-lethal intensity of radiation would be so pro- 
longed, that any thought of survival is futile, In general they believe 
that whatever energies reside in a society should be devoted to pre- 
venting this fate from overtaking us, Others, not quite so pessimistic 
ag to the chances of survival of life on a worthwhile plane, believe 
that the present state of ignorance and confusion as to the amount and 
kind of damage to expect in a war where nuclear, biological and other 
weapons may be used, likewise makes planning for a post—attack world a 
futile intellectual exercise, 

There is another group of people, numerically not very large at 
present, who take a more optimistic, or some would say a more realistic, 
attitude towards a post—attack America, These people make the case 
that a great deal can be done to cut down substantially in the losses 
vhich a potential enemy would be able to inflict, and further that 
other actions can be taken before such an attack which would greatly 
facilitate the rehabilitation of the nation's economy, making possible 


resumption of life along patterns recognizably similar to those now 
being followed, These people have advocated a considerable range of 
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activities designed to minimize the impact of an enemy nuclear attack, 
including shelter construction, stockpiling of strategic materials, 
strengthening the legal and institutional structure of our society, 
and research and development of the various important aspects of non 
military defense. 

One institutional proposal which has been considered by a few 
students of the problem of preparing for a post—attack situation is 
the establishment of some form of war damage insurance or compensation, 
This report is limited to a consideration of this particular phase 
of post-attack planning. 

It will not consider, except in a limited way, the related subjects 
of insurance of ships and cargoes in war zones, life insurance where 
enemy action is the cause of death, or reinsurance of carriers of 
workmen's compensation insurance where injury or death due to enemy 
action is suffered while on the job, 

Historical Precedents 

Many of the belligerent nations during World War II had some form 
of war damage insurance, In the case of the United States and Great 
Britain the program was not put into effect until after the war had 
begun.e In the United States no action was taken until December 13, 19%], 
when the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, at the request of the 
President, established the War Insurance Corporation, No policies were 


issued and no premiums were charged or collected. Subsequently, in 


March 1942, the RFC Act was amended to establish the War Damage Corporatin 
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ag successor to the War Insurance Corporation, The War Damage Corporation 
as to provide protection for real m4 personal property, and was established 
ag @ policy-writing and premiumcollecting type of organization, It 
collected approximately $260 million in payments for $114 billions worth 

of insurances A single atomic bomb could of course cause property damage 
equal to 5 or 10 times the $260 million collected in premiums during 

yorld War II. Following the war, the War Damage Corporation was placed 

in liquidation. 

In Great Britain a form of compulsory insurance was adopted with 
deficits financed by the government, As the plan finally worked out 
premiums paid about 20 percent and the government 80 percent of the 
damage Claims arising from World War Ii, In France and Germany in- 
demity laws provided for compensation for war damage. No government 
insurance involving payment of premiums was in effect, 

There is widespread agreement, however, that the experience of 
the United States with war damage compensation to date is not likely 
to be very helpful in a post-nuclear attack situation of the magnitude 


now envisaged, 


Gurrent Government’ Proposals 

The Congress of the United States has not been unmindful of the 
problem, In the years, 1950-1952, several bills were introduced 
designed to reactivate the War Damage Corporation of World War II, 


and to expand its functions, Hearings were held in both Senate and 
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House on these bitte. One of these bills, H. R, 9802, S8lst Congress, 
passed the House, but none of them was enacted into law. H. R. 9802 
provided only for insurance of private property, real and personal, 
damaged as a result of enemy attack, including any action taken by the 
military, naval, or Air Forces of the United States in resisting enemy 
attack, Some of the other bills would have added one or more of the 
following functions: (1) Federal reinsurance for workmen's compensation 
liability insurance; (2) insurance for injury or death of civil defense 
workers in the performance of their official duties; (3) insurance 
coverage for damage to property located in other countries if owned by 
citizens of the United States, 

One bill, S, 1848, 82nd Congress, lst Session, goes much further 
than those just referred to, It was introduced, by request, by Senator 
Frear, after having been submitted as a draft proposal by Mr. Elmer B, 
Staats, Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, at a hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Securities, Insurance and Banking of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency on July 11, 1951. S,. 1848 was designated as the 
War Disaster Act of 1951 and covered, in addition to war damage compensation, 
such topics as restoration and rehabilitation, income maintenance after 


a nuclear disaster, and payments for war damage to public property, 


V U. S, Congress, House, Committee on Banking and Currency, 


Reactivation of war damage insurance, Hearings ... on H. R, 9130, 
9312, 9340, 9682, 9738, 9739, 9802, and 9805, December 7-8, 1950, 


59 Dpe 

U. BP Congress, Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. War damage 
corporation act of 1950, Hearing .o. on He R, 9802 «o., December 21, 1950, 
U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Banking and Currency, War damage 
corporation act of 1951. Hearings ... on S, 114, S. 439, S. 1309, and 

S. 1848...., April 18July 11, 1951. 260 p. 
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As a major proposal already submitted to the Congress, some details 
of this bill need to be reported, Mr. Staats, in his testimony, indicated 
that four basic assumptions underlay the reasoning of the Bureau of the 
Budget in presenting the bill. 

His first assumption was "that an enemy attack, if successful, is 
capable of visiting upon us destruction and devastation such as we have 
never known before." This assumption ie common to all major discussions 
of this problem at the present time, Amplifying this assumption, Mr, 
Staats added: "In our judgment it is not sufficient -to think solely 
in terms of the protection of property, and then only on a selective 
and voluntary basis. Neither is it realistic to protect only certain 
sources of family income, or to attempt to distinguish between casualties 
occurring at work or at home," Legislation should be broad enough "to 
meet the essential human needs which would arise from large-scale 
destruction, bringing with it vast damage to private and public property 
and physical, social and economic disruption." 

Mr. Staats’ second assumption was that "the resources of peacetime 


insurance and compensation system, designed as they are to protect 
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against normal risks, cannot meet the overwhelming needs of a population 


suffering from the impact of today's destructive weapons," 

He maintained that any attempt to apply actuarial principles to 
meet war—damage needs is unrealistic for the following reasons: 

(A) If premium rates were held low enough to be attractive, they 
might not cover losses; in this case the policyholder would either be 
misled as to the amount of protection he really has or the Government 
would be forced to contribute substantially to the cost of meeting 
the liabilities, 

(B) If premium rates were set sufficiently high to accumlate ¢ 
substantial fund they might be prohibitive, Under the circumstances, 
the only property owners who would take our insurance voluntarily would 
he those who believed their property to be in critical target areas, 


in the opinion of the Budget Bureau, 


(C) If the Government were to underwrite the potential liabilities | 


of all of the various types of insurance and compensation systems, this 
would constitute an indefinite. and unlimited advance commitment, This 
would deprive the Government of the freedom of action necessary to meet 
urgent needs, 

(D) Insurance is selective, If the Government contribution were 
to become the major source of funds for the settlement of claims, it 
would be extremely difficult, Mr. Staats maintained, to justify not 


providing compensation to those people who, for whatever reason, had 


failed to take our insurance, The Government would, therefore, be place 
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in the position of operating two systems, one a selective one for the 
polders of insurance, and the other a general program to meet economic 
needs not covered by insurance, 

(B) There is a wide range of national needs which cannot be met 
through any type of insurance system, Chief among these are the 
urgent requirements for immediate interim restoration and rehabilitation 
of essential services and facilities, These are pressing human and 
social needs which cannot depend upon, or wait for, a host of individual 
decisions on claims or payments, 

(F) Any war damage legislation, it is assumed, should help to 
preserve and protect our peacetime systems of compensation and insurance, 
It can do this best by insulating these systems from the imponderable 
liabilities of warfare - rather than by making them a vehicle for meeting 
the demands of severe social and economic dislocation, 

The third assumption, Mr, Staats stated, on which the War Damage 
Corporation Act proposal is made is that the Federal Government, in 
time of national emergency, cannot avoid responsibilities for meeting 
the essential needs of the entire population, If the country were 
attacked, the costs of the necessary measures would be great. Restoration 
and rehabilitation of property would have to be undertaken in the light 
of available resources as a nation. 

The fourth assumption was that it is not desirable to enact in 


advance detailed legislation prescribing an organizational blueprint 
for coping with civilian war damage. Instead the need is for flexible 
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authority to meet whatever situation may arise, “The Government, 

therefore, should have stand-by authority adequate for an extreme 

emergency, yet not cumbersome, costly, or subject to misuse if the 
attack never comes," 

This bill is designed to meet three basic problems: (1) interim 
restoration and rehabilitation of essential community services and 
industrial activities; (2) maintenance of income for civilians and 
the protection of income rights; and (3) compensation for property 
damagé. Passage of legislation along the lines of this bill would 
give the people of the United States a positive measure of assurance 
that,in the event of attack, the Federal Government is prepared to 
assume necessary responsibility in these three fields, For this 
report, Title III, dealing with compensation for property damage, is 
particularly relevant, 

Title III provides for a program of property indemnification de- 
signed to assure owners that, within certain specified limits, the 
Federal Government intends to compensate for property damaged or 
destroyed as a result of enemy action, It is designed to strike a 
balance between a relatively small Federal insurance program or the 
advance assumption by the Federal Government of an unlimited commit- 
ment to compensate for war damage to property. 

Specifically, Title III would authorize the creation of a War 
Damage Administration which would be responsible in the event of 
enemy attack, for receiving, settling,and paying claims arising from 
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loss, destruction, or damage to private property in the United States, 
ite Territories and possessions, The payments would not be made until 
the President had declared that the danger of substantial war-caused 
damage had abated, Provision for income maintenance, set forth in 
Title II, and for restoration and rehabilitation of basic production 
and services, set forth in Title I, would therefore, it appears, 
receive priority over compensation for property damage, 

In preparation for handling claims for property damage resulting 
from enemy action, the War Damage Administration would carry on limited 
planning and would take essential steps to provide for the adequate 
preservation of records on property, including costs, values, and 
ownership, A War Damage Appeals Board would also be provided, to hear 
the appeal of any claimant from the settlement determined by the Adminis- 
trator of the War Damage Administration, 

In addition, Title III includes provisions authorizing the President 
to aid State and local governments in the reconstruction and repair of 
their properties, 

The bill would have authorized appropriations of #20 billion for the 
indemnification of private owners of property destroyed or damaged by 
enemy action, and $2 billion for the reconstruction and repair of the 
property of State and local governments, 

While these figures are necessarily arbitrary, the amounts chosen 


would serve to assure property owners that, in the event of fairly 


substantial damage, they can expect reasonable compensation, without 
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involving an unlimited or unmanageable commitment on the part of the 
Federal Government. The amounts are considerably less than the current 
annual expenditures for private and public construction and represent 
perhaps 3 to 4 percent of the total value of all eligible property, [Ip 
the total damage proved to be substantially greater, but still within 
manageable fiscal limits in the postwar period, the Congress at that 
time might decide to increase the authorized total. 

The bill would authorize payment of not more than 90 percent of 
the value of any approved claim for damage to private property. To 
simplify administration and avoid a multitude of small claims, a "loss 
aeductible"® rule of $100 would be applied in all cases, Roughly the 
system would operate in the following ways All approved claims of 
private property owners below $5,000 and the first $5,000 of all larger 
claims — less 10 percent in each case = would be paid first. If the 
total remaining claims exceed the unused portion of the $20 billion, 
the payments would be reduced by prorating the remaining funds, 

By adopting an indemnity approach to property damage, property 
owners who suifer loss can be assured of a substantial measure of inden 
nification, if the total amount of damage is not too great. Such an 
approach eliminates the problem of establishing premium rates without 
knowledge of risks involved, the funds necessary to meet liabilities, 
or the period available to accumulate them, 


The private-property indemnity was the only part of the bill for 


which authority would be vested at the outset in an official other than 
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the President. This is because the indemnity program requires definite 
oreattack preparations, such as the preservation of property records and 
the preparation of manuals to guide future property valuations and 
payment 8 « 

The findings of the War Damage Appeal Board would be conclusive 
and not referrable to any court. This provision was designed to free 
the courts from what could amount to an overwhelming task and to permit 
the expeditious handling of many claims whose urgency might be great, 
Since indemnities would not be a matter of contractual right but would 
be a grant by the Federal Government, the prohibition on appeals to 
the courts was held to be appropriate, 

This proposal, as incorporated in S, 1848, 82nd Congress, is the 
mst comprehensive proposal put forward thus far in terms of a Con- 
gressional bill, There has, however, been a continuing concern on 
the part of various government agencies with this problem of war demage 
insurance and compensation, In its semi-annual report issued to the 
Congress on March 22, 1956, the Office of Defense Mobilization announced 
that it had started a broad study of the problem of compensation for 
possible war damage to the United States, designed in particular "ase a 
possible m@asure to re-establish the credit system following an attack" 
in order tO promote rapid restoration of the nation’s economic activity. 
This study has since been assigned to a Special Committee on Financial 


Policies for Post-Attack Operations, including representatives of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Board of Governors of the 
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Federal Reserve System, the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of the 
Treasury, and the Council of Economic Advisers, A subcommittee of this 
committee has studied the problems of war damage, indemnification ang 
insurance as a part of a more comprehensive program of preparedness 
for rehabilitating our monetary system and financial institutions 
following large-scale attack upon the United States, The Special 
Committee may be expected to issue some of its findings within the 
next few months, As the present time, tentative conclusions appear 

to favor a program of limited indemnification, among other measures, 
and to be opposed to a program of war risk insurance having applicability 
to the damages resulting from attack, 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has under- 
taken a separate study on planning for post-attack financial and 
economic rehabilitation which deals explicitly with the problem of 
indemnification.” 

It makes the assumption not only that planning is necessary in 
order best to prepare for a post-attack situation, but that such plannix 
should "attempt to preserve some continuity with the past." It assumes 
further "that the continued use of familiar institutions and organization 


would provide much the better chance of survival in the first chaotic day 





1/ Its memorandum, "Preattack Planning for Postattack Financial and 
Economic Rehabilitation", was first issued on March 14, 1957. A 
revised version was issued on April 16, 1959. The revised version 
was used in preparing this report. 
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of greatest danger, Furthermore, those surviving economic units that 
pave controlled property or have had economic power in the past 

probably could make the greatest contribution to increasing productivity 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction period," 

This assumption of preserving continuity with the past implies 
some degree of loss - sharing, that is transfer of property from those 
who would survive with unimpaired property ownership to those who would 
survive but would have suffered property losses, 

The Federal Reserve study believes that nearly full indemnification 
in the balance sheet sense is required, if solvency is to be maintained, 
"because of the closely articulated character of our financial system 
and the narrow margins of equity on which many institutions rest." 

The institution proposed in this Federal Reserve study to provide 
the mechanics for bank solvency and eventually loss equalization is 
an Asset Validation and Equalization Corporation, 

Asset validation would be the first and foremost function of 
this agency designed to provide temporary insulation of the money and 
credit system following an all-out attack, To accomplish this objective 
the Asset Validation and Equalization Corporation (hereafter referred 
to as AVEC) would undertake the following steps: 

(A) Issue validation bonds in exchange for instruments evidencing 
debts (secured and unsecured) owing to financial institutions, These 


exchanges would be made only with financial institutions and only for 
obligations that were impaired by the attack, Such validation bonds 


54223 O—60 31 
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could be considered as place-holding devices issued in anticipation 
of ultimate indemnification, 

(B) These validation bonds would date from the attack and would 
bear a low rate of interest. The maturity of the Validation Bonds 
should be adjusted to the anticipated fiscal necessities of the re- 
construction period. A call provision might be included, 

(C) Validation Bonds would be exchanged par—for=par or book value 
(whichever was the lesser) for all financial assets offered AVE without 
regard for the nature of the particular instrument or for the extent 
of any value impairment resulting from nuclear attack. 

(D) Title to all such assets exchanged for Validation Bonds would 
pass to the AVEC, 

(E) Validation Bonds would be transferable only to the extent 
that they would be used as collateral to secure advances from Federal 
Reserve Banks, The Federal Reserve presumably would make advances only 
in cases where additional liquidity was needed for emergency purposes 
and in a manner consistent with Federal Reserve policies governing 


other types of advances to banking institutions. 


(F) Financial institutions would have the privilege of repurchasin 


assets previously sold to AVEC by exchanging Validation Bonds for sue} 
assets on the original exchange basis with interest adjustment, 

(G) If the original owner, after due notice by the AVEC that it 
intends to sell a financial asset acquired from him, does not exercise 


his privilege to redeem, AVEC would have authority to sell to another 
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purchaser such financial assets either for cash or for Validation Bonds, 
The more fundamental steps for effecting loss equalization would 
have to await the end of hostilities and the re-establishment of the 
effective authority of the Federal Government, These steps are 
envisaged as follows: 
(A) The AVEC would administer the processing of war-damage claims 
of private individuals or their estates, and of businesses which 
suffered property losses, These claims would be settled with Equalization 
Certificates which would bear a low rate of interest and would mature in 
gome period such as ten or twenty years after the end of hostilities. 
(B) Since States and local government have ample taxing power, these 
governmental bodies should not be indemnivied as such, AVEC,however, 
could guarantee the debts of incapacitated States or local governmental 
units so as to preserve the solvency of institutions and individuals 
or substitute Validation Bonds <or them if that seemed the preferable 
treatment, 
(C) AVEC could act as receiver of corporations too shattered to 
be rehabilitated. In acting as receiver, AVE would tend to work as a 
clearing agency, since on the one had it would act in making claims for 
liquidating enterprises and would at the same time charge against them 
the taxes or insurance sums which may be required for financing of the 
plan. 


(D) AVEC would have the primary responsibility for collecting the 


taxes used to offset or finally pay the Equalization Certificates and 
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Validation Bonds, For administrative purposes the Treasury Department 
might be fiscal agent in exercise of the tax function so as to coordi. 
nate assessments, receipts, etc, AVEO financing, however, should be 
kept functionally separate from regular Treasury financing by some 
device such as a trust account, according to this plan, The taxes for 
such financing should not be allowed to drift into the regular tax 
structure. 

This study proposed three principal sources of revenue for this 
indemnification: (1) estate or death tax, (2) the capital gains tax, 
and (3) a net worth tax, The estate tax would have great revenue 
potential if the proportion of people killed in an attack were substantia), 
Itcould be redesigned so as to take on the characteristics of an in- 
heritance tax. Restricting inheritance to a greater extent than now 
done would be helpful. The proposed form of a capital gains tax would 
involve increased rates on capital gains, plus an yorealized capital 
gains tax, tied together with an option which would have the effect of 
inducing a considerable concentration of revenue in the period at which 
it would be needed, The most logical form of taxation would be a levy 
on the post attack net worth of all individuals and businesses, This 
however would almost certainly be unconstitutional. In a post~attack 
crisis, however,a constitutional amendment permitting such a tax is at 
least conceivable, 


Private Proposals 


The most complete private proposal for a system of war damage 
known to us 


compensation/is that made by Herman Kahn of the Rand Corporation and 
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published in draft form, as a multilithed report, "Appendix III, a 
Wer Damage Equalization Corporation", by Herman Kahn, Paul Clark, and 
pichard Morsteen. Part I of this report sets forth a fairly specific 
form of a War Damage Equalization Corporation, Part II, by Paul Clark 
and Richard Moorsteen, considers alternatives to Kahn's proposal, 

The basic elements of the plan, as set forth by Mr. Kahn, are 
the following. The Federal Government would offer to sell insurance 
to individuals and corporations that would compensate them for losses 
they might suffer as a result of enemy action. This compensation would 
be either in terms of dollars numerically equal to the pre-war value of 
the property (apparently assuming 100 percent coverage of the insured 
property) or in terms of a variable number of dollars, to compensate 
for inflation, as set up by a post-war Equalization Commission, Recog- 
nizing that any proposed rates for such insurance are essentially 
arbitrary at this point, Kahn suggests rates of .l%, .3%, or .5% of 
the value o= the property, according to the risk class, He estimates 
that with reasonable participation, the Government might collect from 
$l billion to “5 billion per year, This would appear to assume insurance 
coverage of property valued at about ¥»l trillion, For a voluntary program 
this estimate is likely to be excessive, considering that fact that the 
total value of all reproducible assets in 1955 was estimated at 91,109 
billion. 


These rates are reported by Mr. Kahn to be slightly under fire 


insurance rates on masonry buildings and about a half to a third of those 
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on frame houses, and are similar to those charged by the government!s 


War Damage Insurance Corporation during World War II, 


Mr. Kahn suggests that supplementary features of this insurance 


plan which might bring in additional revenue could be direct life 


insurance, reinsurance of current life insurance, and reinsuring workmen), 


compensation, 


However none of these, nor the insurance of ships and 


cargoes in war zones, are considered further in his proposal, Being 


peripheral to his basic plan, they are also not evaluated further here, 


It is proposed, in order to give impetus to the program, that 


participants during the first two or three years of the operation of 


the insurance program be given 100 percent coverage immediately, while 


thereafter full coverage would not be granted until the third year of 


participation, 


In the latter cases, it is proposed tit one-third 


coverage be allowed the first year and two-thirds the second, 


The income received from premium payments would not be kept in 


liquid form but would be used for specific civil defense purposes, 


In fact, according to Mr. Kahn, making such funds quickly availeble 


is the primary objective of this insurance proposal. As he sayss 


"The reason why I am interested in the WEC is less that of doing a 


service 


because of the 


Hn 


those who want protection against the risk of war than 


possibility that this organization may raise money which 


could be used to fimance long-term programs in the passive defense 
fields," (Italics added), At another point in his report, Kahn states: 
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As the guiding criterion in setting rates was to maximize revenue and to 
, lesser extent to minimize problems of public acceptance," (Italics added), 

- The funds obtained from insurance premiums would be used principally 

' in three ways: (1) “to create and improve a lot of underground space 

orkmen!, 7 4 gubsidized mine program," (2) to encourage designing and construction 

nd f industrial shelters useful also for personnel protection, and (3) to 

ng stock-pile materials that the government would need if it ever went into 

here, a crash program of shelter construction. 

| The funds collected as premiums having been used for various 

of essential passive defense purposes would, of course, not be available 

hile for payment of claims of the insured. Such claims would be paid off by 

» of ' g tax on the remaining wealth of the country, Thus while the insurance 
yould be voluntary, the tax to pay the claims of the insured would be 
levied on the postwar wealth of all taxpayers, 

in In their discussion on Kahn's war equalization proposal, R, Moorsteen 

: and P, Clark do not propose specific alternatives to his proposal but 

‘le do point out the relative merits and disadvantages of financing economic 
recuperation measures by means of taxation, compulsory insurance, and 

a voluntary insurance. Their preference is for compulsory insurance, 

: They also discuss the different methods which should be applied to 

¢ which financial institutions, business firms, and families in terms of post- 

se war equalization plans. In any case, it would appear that compensation 

grates: will only be partial, assuming any attack of the dimensions most frequently 


postulated, 
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Jack Hirshleifer, also with the Rand Corporation, has also devota 
considerable attention to the problems of war damage insurance, 
Hirshleifer stresses the beneficial effect which wer damage insurance 
may have es an incentive to property owners to make their property leg, 
vulnerable to damage from a nuclear attack, This end can be achieved 
by providing war damage insurance according to a schedule of differanti,) 
rates — allowing, e.g. relatively cheap insurance to property located ip 


safe areas, possessing bomb-resistant structures, and built of nonin- 


flammable materials; and only relatively expensive insurance to property 


located in dangerous areas, not of sound construction, and susceptible 
to fire. 

Hirshleifer's proposal may best be summarized in his own words: 
“War damage insurance, with rate differentiation according to the best 
estimates available of the risks bearing upon the insured properties, 
offers a promising method for encouraging private expenditures having 
the effect of reducing the national vulnerability to bombing, while 
providing a procedure for compensation of individuals suffering damage 
from enemy action, It should be mentioned that such a program would 
not in any way preclude direct Government expenditures or intervention 
having the effect of promoting a reduction of vulnerability (e.g., sub- 
sidizing the relocation of a critical plant or industry, or requiring 
1/ See especially, “war damage insurance," in Review of Economics ani 


Statistics, v. 35, May 1953:14’-153, and "Compensation for war damp, 
an ecnnomic view" in Columbia Law Review, v. 55, February 1955:180l%, 
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personnel shelters for firms receiving defense contracts), which may 
be highly desirable in their own right." 

Hirshleifer's views coincide substantially with the recommendation 
of the East River Project, undertaken by Associated Universities, Inc. 
in 1952 under a Signal Service Contract, as follows: 

"I? a program of war risk insurance is undertaken by the Federal 
Government, no new structures should be insured unless they conform to 
urban defense standards, and premium rates on existing and new insurable 
structures should be graded according to location, with the highest rates 
set within Vulnerable Urban Districts." 

Both Hirshleifer and Kahn are strongly in favor of a voluntary 
insurance program, but beyond this there are important differences in 
their approach. Hirshleifer would have sharply differentiated rates 
based on various factors affecting vulnerability, with the expectation 
that such variable rates would have a significant effect in leading 
insurance policy holders to undertake on their own initiative and at 
their own expense protective measures that would increase the ability 
of structures on their property to withstand the impact of a nuclear 


attack and thereby serve to protect the inhabitants of such structures 





/ Columbia Law Review, v. 55, February 1955:194. 


2/ Associated Universities, Inc., New York, N. Y, General Report 
Part I, Report of the Project East River, October 1952, p. 65, 
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more effectively. Kahn, on the other hand, favors a more uniform 
rate structure and places his emphasis on using the funds derived 
from premium payments for various passive defense measures to be 
undertaken at government initiative, 

Kahn is explicit in stating that no reserve would be accumulated 
for payment of claims, such claims to be paid out of a post-war tax 
levy. Hirshleifer is more non-committal on this point. He states 
that "whether it would be wise to conduct the insurance program without 
a reserve can only be determined by an exploration of the likely con- 
sequences of the several different possible policies." Both recognize 
the fundamental difference between a private corporation which would 
in accordance with sound insurance principles be required to build up 
a reserve fund to meet future liabilities and the Federal Government 

hich can, by its taxing power and ability to create money, call into 
existence assets to meet its liabilities, Hirshleifer concludes that 
"in the absence of a reserve, the appropriate procedure to redistribute 
the remaining national wealth would involve a capital levy....To the 
extent that a reserve exists, of course, assets will be available for 


meeting compensation claims without calling on the general oredit of 


the government," 





The studies referred to thus far appear to be the most specific 


ones issued since World War II to discuss the problems of war damage 
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compensation which are relevant to the current situation. They approach 


the problem from three distinct points of view, voluntary insurance, 


compulsory insurance, and government compensation without insurance, 
and form the basis for the evaluation which follows. 


Any evaluation of these three approaches to the problem of 


Vii 


damage compensation can be considered from two distinct points of vie 
their usefulness as a pre-war means of increasing preparedness for a 
nuclear attack and their usefulness as a post-attack measure to bring 
about rapid rehabilitation of the nation's economy and restoration, 
insofar as possible, of the prewar pattern of property rights. 
Aspects of Proposals 
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Insurance or Compensation 


From the point of view of the usefulness of these insurance and 


compensation proposals prior to a nuclear attack on the United States, 


the following questions may be asked 


How effective are they in helping the nation prepare for a nuclear 
J i 6 t 


attack? 


How effective are they in acting as a deterrent to nuclear attack? 


Is one more likely than another to be approved by the Congress and 


accepted by the people? 


i 


The use of a voluntary war damage insurance program as an incentive 


towards more adequate civil defense preparations is stre h 


sea by Hirshleifs 


a 


and Kahn, although the kind of incentive would differ, as already noted 


above, 
Hirshleifer places his emphasis on the usefulness of differential 


insurance rates "to encourage v 


f yluntary private actions in 
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reducing vulnerability to bombings" He proposes that for every possible 
step in this direction, an appropriately reduced insurance premium 
would (ideally) be offered, Such steps could include relocation in 
less vulnerable areas, construction of greater resistance to blast 
effect, and use of more fire resistant materials, 

Making the assumption, for purposes of illustration, of a 10 
percent damage level in the country and a 10 percent risk of war occurring 
in a given year, Hirshleifer would propose an average premium rate of 0,9 
percent of value on the average but with rates going up to almost 10 
percent ror property whose complete destruction was certain in the 
event of war, and, on the other hand, down to essentially zero for 
exceptionally sare property, 

Hirshleifer recognizes that other incentives could also be used to 
bring about private actions to reduce vulnerability to damage from eneny 
attack, For example, an appropriately diiferentiated special “passive 
defense tax" might be levied, or there could be "differentiated com- 
pensation schemes in which the proportion of loss to be redeemed for 
various types of risks might be announced to property-owners in advance, 


to encourage them to reduce vulnerability, He dismisses these alternatives, 





1/ In his later article, published in the February 1955 issue of the 
Columbia Law Review, Hirshleifer makes an estimate of 15% risk of war 
in a given year, resulting in an average premium of 1.5%, with a 
maximum of near 15%, This compares with Kahn's hypothetical estimate 
of a 50 percent damage level in the country, and a 3-1/3 percent risk 
of war in a given year. Kahn also introduced a factor of a 50 percent 
chance of loss of utility of a "postewar payoff", taking into account 
the possibility of repudiation either because of defeat or other events, 
as well as inflation, 


2/ War Damage Insurance, Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1953: 
147, footnote 7, 
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however on grounds of administrative or political impracticality,. 

His main objection to simple compensation schemes is precisely 
that these schemes do not provide any incentive for private action to 
reduce vulnerability and on the contrary may make for greater complacency 
than would otherwise exist, 

As already noted, Kahn places more emphasis than Hirshleifer on 
yar damage insurance as a source of revenue for civil defense funds 
yhich are then available for public spending on passive defense projects, 
He places less emphasis on private initiative for modification of 
structures, protection of machinery, etc, to reduce vulnerability and 
mre on relocation, 

The central question about Hirshleifer'’s approach, from the prewar 
point of view, would seem to be how useful his differentiated insurance 
rates would be in achieving the desired goal of increasing the nation's 
protection against nuclear attack. A basic problem is of course the 
determination of the proper gradation from structures "whose complete 
destruction was certain in the event of war" to those that are "ex- 
ceptionally safe." The gradations made in ordinary fire and casualty 
insurance have a fairly substantial background of experience, In this 
field, experience is virtually non-existent, Not only is the range of 
damage from a given nuclear explosion conjectural but the possible 
strategies of an anemy in different types of conflict so broad that 


it would not seem possible at this point to establish a pattern of widely 
varying insurance rates that would prove acceptable to the paying public, 
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We may assume that major metropolitan areas are more vulnerable than 
sparsely settled rural areas. But it is precisely the heart of thege 
metropolitan areas where the highest value properties are almost always 
located. It is problematical at best that property owners of this ex. 
pensive property would be willing or able to pay premium costs, in 
addition to insurance already carried, for insurance against war 
damage, at differential rates substantially higher than those properties 
in less vulnerable areas, Hirshleifer makes the point that “differentig 
insurance rates proportioned to risks do not create any inequity which 
may exist, they merely reflect it." However as long as insurance is 
voluntary and as long as in the popular mind the threat of atomic de- 
struction of our cities appears remote, it does not seem likely that 
property owners in large numbers will buy policies where rates will add 
appreciably to their outlays, and where the extent of payment on claims 
would be uncertain, not to mention the effect of a post-war inflation in 
the value of such payment, 

If such insurance were compulsory and also differentiated to reflect 
risks it might bring about serious economic dislocations, As Elmer Staats 
Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, stated, in testimony before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, on July ll, 
1951, 

"If premium rates were set sufficientiy high to accumulate a sub 


stantial fund they might be prohibitive, Under the circumstances, the 


only property owners who would take out insurance voluntarily would be 
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those who believed their property to be in critical target areas. 
a result, a burden, that is really a responsibility of the entire Nat 
yould be concentratea inequitably on part of the population, We would 
thus face the paracox of urging industry and workers on the one hand t 
remain in vital defense production areas and on the other of requiring 
them to pay prohibitive rates for the protection of their plants and 

V 
homes." 

Kahn also notes: "I have argued that people who have property in 
target areas shoulu pay higher rates, Since most people live close to 
their property, it is these same people who are most likely to be killed 
in a war, and therefore, will not benefit from the existence of any 
postwar world. On the other hand, the people in non-target areas who 
pay lower rates are the ones who, on the average, are most likely to 
survive and therefore to benefit from the preparations that have been 
made to facilitate occupation, These objections might be more germane 
if the rates were on order of magnituce more discriminatory than the 
ones we have suggested, (Kahn's proposed rates were at .l, e3, and 
.) percent of value of the property insured compared to Hirshleifer's 
average of .9 percent with a range from “essentially zero* to "almost 
10 percent".) I don't believe that any case can be made, however, at 


the low level of discrimination suggested." (p. 17). 








U. & Congress. senate. Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Damage Corporation Act of 1951. Hearings ... pe 22¢ 


Ve 
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Kahn argues that a voluntary war damage insurance program may have 
an appreciable effect toward relocating economic enterprises to areas 
less vulnerable to nuclear damage and destruction, Both he and Hirshlejs, 
admit that at the outset, it would be the firms ani individuals who may 
already have been contemplating the alternative of moving that would be 
swayed by the element of a more favorable insurance rate, As Kahn says 
with respect to his plan: 

"The discriminatory rates are low, so low that the direct economic 
incentive to relocate and protect it probably small. The psychological 
impact may be much greater ....While the economic impact of the suggeste 
discriminatory rates is not very large, it may be large enough to influeny 
the new location or construction and maybe even the relocation or recon 
struction of marginal concerns and activities, marginal in the sense that 
large costs are not involved so that the firms are easily persuaded to 
change from risky locations and risky-type construction to less risky 
locations and construction, It is very hard to estimate even roughly 
the magnitude of this effect, but it should be large enough to have an 
appreciable effect in decreasing vulnerability." (p. 4, 12). 

Similarly Hirshleifer writes: 

"An insurance program like that examined in this paper cannot be 
expected to have a large jymediate effect in reducing vulnerability, 
Since buildings have little removal value, transfer of industrial faciliti: 
and housing from urban areas will take a considerable period of time; ony 
an extreme financial differential could induce what would amount to aban 


ment of properties in one location while building anew in another, 
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Nevertheless risk-differentiated insurance would set up a system 
ynereby a steady financial pressure would be brought to bear in favor 
of measures reducing vulnerability and against measures increasing 
risks. As a result, over the years a cumulatively desirable effect 
yould be produced. There is a tremendous amount of new and replace- 
nent investment every year, decisions on which would be made under 
the influence of the differential premiums, Furthermore, less extreme 
measures like fireproofing will be encouraged even where relocation is 
out of the question, and the former may frequently be the more desirable 
in view of the dislocation and expense likely to accompany dispersion, 
Effectiveness, therefore, will be comparatively low in the short-run 
tut, it is hoped, large in the long-run. The greatest benefit of the 
plan will come about if we are so fortunate as to avoid war for a number 
of years but not so fortunate as to be assured of a lasting peace, The 
chief threat to effectiveness is fear on the part of possible policy- 
holders that they will not be adequately recompensed and, on the other 
hand, that even those not insured will be enamel 

During World War II, war damage insurance rates were differentiated 
as to type of property but ror any given type of property were uniform 
throughout the country. There would undoubtedly be serious objections 
raised to making certain areas pay higher rates than other areas even 


though the former were more vulnerable to strategic bombing. 





}/ Hirshleifer, Jack, Compansation for war damage: an economic view. 
Columbia Law Review, v. 55, Feb. 1955: 193. 
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A significant shift in location as a result of differential 


insurance rates seems unlikely, A great majority of economic 


activity is necessarily determined by the location of urban centers 


and the surrounding metropolitan areas, There seems to be no possibility 


under an economic system based on the profit motive and allowing for 


freedom of enterprise for a significant movement of major economic 


activity from the established metropolitans areas - the trend, in 


fact, appears to be in the opposite direction. While the center of 


population and of economic activity will undoubtedly continue to shift 


westward (and in some lines of economic activity southward), this is 


not a movement away from Eastern urban areas, which with few exceptions 


continue to grow, but from rural areas to the cities and their surrouniiy 


suburbs. 


There are relatively few manufacturing enterprises, mostly 


those requiring small amounts of raw materials and a small but skilled 


labor force, for which the factor of danger of nuclear attack would 


be a significant motive in determining a new location, Thus far, most 


relocation of industry has been based almost entirely on current 


economic advantage, Further, in almost all cases, such moves have 


met with great resistance from local communities who fear the losses 


that accrue when an industry moves out, 


It is more likely that a move out of the central city to suburbs, 


including increasingly distant suburbs, will continue and may even be 


accelerated as a result of greater awareness of dangers of nuclear 


attack, 


To what extent this movement will actually be effective in 
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reducing casualties and in permitting rapid renewal of economic 
activity after an attack would appear conjectural at this point. 

In brief, the forces of economic advantage, tradition, and 
inertia are likely to be ed to prevent more than a 
gall percentage of businesses / moving to take advantage of lower 
insurance rates, or to get into an area relatively well removed 
from the danger of nuclear attack, 

Mr. Kahn notes that "probably the most clamorous customers for 
yar damage insurance will be financial institutions who have to have 
it in order to be solvent, at least on paper, if a war occurs," The 
major banks are of course heavily concentrated in the major centers 
of population ana commerce, There is no reason to expect this trend 
to change. It is true that many of the largest banks have under- 
taken major projects of auplicating their records and storing the 
duplicates in relatively safe areas, This will facilitate rapid 
rehabilitation of credit facilities of the nation, 

However, the major single source of assets in almost all banks 
is, of course, loans, For these banks then war damage insurance would 
mean to a major extent loan insurance, If a bank’s borrowers proved 
after an atomic disaster unable to repay or refinance their loans, the 
banks would be reimbursed at least in pre-war dollars, In view of the 
disruption of the credit system of the nation which is almost inevitable 


after the war, it is questionable whether this form of loan insurance 


should receive the priority that is implied in Kahn's proposal, 
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It is not within the scope of this report to consider the merits 
of the various civil defense and related passive defense measures for 
which substantial funds are needed, However it is pertinent to inquire 
as to the equity of using a program of voluntary insurance which 
individuals and corporations would purchase primarily to protect they 
own property in order to finance civil defense facilities which would 
of necessity be geared to somewhat different objectives, namely the 
survival of the largest numbers of persons, the minimization of de- 
struction on a national scale, making possible rapid rehabili- 
tation in case of disaster and serving in the meantime as a deterrent 
to attack. 

In the case of ordinary casualty and fire insurance, the person 
taking out insurance knows with a high degree of confidence that the 
insurance company he is dealing with is prepared on short notice to 
compensate him promptly on any legitimate claim he files with it. Under 
any of the war damage insurance plans, insurance holders cannot have 
anything like the same degree of assurance, in view of the highly un- 
certain nature of any possible attack, the fact that the government 
would not have funds automatically authorized for the purpose of paying 
off the claims, and that it would have to resort to some form of 
taxation after the disaster to pay the claims. Kahn is probably correct 
in saying that expenditure of funds on passive defense will increase 


the wealth that survives the war. But this fact alone is no assurance 
that the wealth will accrue in the first instance to insurance policy 


holders, 
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It seems obvious therefore, at least as far as the prewar situation 
js concerned, that with a voluntary insurance program used to finance 
civil defense projects the holders of war damage insurance policies are 
subsidizing such a program, Aside from questione of equity in such an 
arrangement, there remains the question as to whether an insurance 
corporation is an effective medium for raising funds of the magnitude 
required, or whether alternatives means might be preferable, The fact 
that such insurance is voluntary makes it hard to judge how popular it 
yould bes On the basis of the geographical distribution of war damage 
insurance policies during World War II, it would appear likely that 
purchases in the southern and central States would be mich lower 
proportionately than purchases along the Eastern Seaboard and the 
West Coast. However, there is some question as to the validity of 
comparison with earlier experience, in view of the complete lack of 
experience in the United States with nuclear devastation, Precisely 
in the industrial and strategic areas most likely to be subject to 
attack, many individuals are likely to feel that the chances of survival 
of self and kin are so small as to make futile the additional outlays 
called for by this insurance, Others may question the ability of the 
government to pay off within a feasible time a sufficient fraction of 
the value of the destroyed property to make the premium payments 
worthwhile, 

A number of authorities hold that no payments should be made under 


a postwar insurance or compensation scheme until after the close of 
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hostilities, The proposed War Disaster Act of 1951, as already noted, 
provided that payments would not be made until the President had 
declared that the danger of substantial war-caused damage had abated, 
Professor David F, Cavers, Associate Dean of the Harvard University 
Law School, has stated: 

"If we are to have any system of compensation for war damage - 
and we have none now = it should be payable only after the hostilities 
had ended, except where the wartime reguilding of destroyed or damaged 
facilities was found to be clearly in the national interest, The great 
sums that would be payable under any inclusive system of compensation 
for property damage could not wisely be paid out at a time of critical 
scarcities in the building industries,® 

From the pre-war point of view, compensation without insurance 
has certain limitations which have already been noted, the most 
important being the failure to provide an incentive to private 
individuals to take the initiative in providing themselves, their homes, 
families, and businesses with more adequate protection against enemy 
nuclear attack, 

There are, however, certain compensating advantages which may be 
considered, It would be substantial reassurance to the American people 
if there were a law on the statute books which would indicate that 
the government were prepared to provide some indemnity to those who 


suffered damage as a result of enemy action, At the same time the goverr 
ment would have greater flexibility of action if it were not bound by as 


V Cavers, David F, Legal planning against the risk of atomic war, 


Columbia Law Review, v. 55, February 1955:140-141. 
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specific commitments as insurance contracts would call for, It would 
be freer in handling various kinds of claims in accordance with 
priorities which the kind and extent of damage would call for, without 
being hampered by pre-war commitments, 

Using an indemnity approach to property damage eliminates the 
problem of establishing premium rates without knowledge of the risks 
involved, the funds necessary to meet liabilities, or the period 
available to accumulate them. 

There are of course other incentives which can be offered to 
encourage private action for better protection against nuclear 
attack. Some, for example, were suggested in the report by the New 
York State Special Task Force on Protection from Radioactive Fall-out, 
submitted to Governor Rockefeller on July 6, 1959, This report advocates 
legislation requiring the incorporation of certain protective features 
in all new construction in vulnerable areas and remodeling of existing 
structures to incorporate such features where possible, The cost of 
such structural innovations and improvements was to be exempt from 
state taxes, The report also advocated developing special survival 
kits and an intensive educational campaign t® help people protect them 
selves against fall-out hazards, 

Which of the three ways providing for post-war damage compensation 
or insurance will prove most acceptable to Congress is impossible to 


say, Kahn holds that a voluntary insurance program is most likely to 
win Congressional approval and gives this opinion as one argument in 
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its favor. This viewpoint may be strengthened by the fact that the yr 
insurance program instituted during World War II was a voluntary one an 
thereby set a precedent. 

On the other hand there is no doubt widespread awareness within 
the Congress of the radically changed situation which would face the 
nation after a future attack, Hearings held by the Joint Committee op 
Atomic Energy at the end of June, 1959 on the subject of the effects of 
a hypothetical nuclear attack attest to this awareness, Lack of action 
to date in this area may well be due to the mass of conflicting inform, 
and the failure of authorities thus far to submit a realistic progran, 
Once not only the degree of danger has been demonstrated but also a 
program proposed that is realistic and has the full support of the 
pertinent military, civil defense, and foreign affairs authorities the 
Congress may consider the interrelated topics of a stepped up civil 
defense program and post-war damage insurance or compensation in a 


different perspective, 
Postwar Aspects of Proposals for War Damage Insurance and Compensation 


Difficult though it is to estimate the pre-war usefulness or 
effectiveness of any particular war damage insurance or compensation 
plan, such difficulties pale into insignificance compared to trying 
to estimate their post-war significance, There are, as already 
suggested, many elements which have a crucial bearing on any financial 
or other reconstruction programs which cannot at this point be forecast, 


It is assumed that there will be no foreign domination over the 
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surviving United States government and that the government will 


var 

> and continue to be able to exercise its sovereign powers under the 
Constitution, But, will there be a defeated nation or nations 

. yith surviving assets on which the United States can make legitimate 

8 claim? Will there be foreign countries to which the United States, 

ae having suffered a high degree of damage, can turn to for loans, grants, 

8 of and other assistance? Can we, in other words, expect under such 

tion ' gfroumstances a Marshall Plan in reverse? Will there be strengthened 

-ormatio: or weakened demands for closer economic and political ties with other 

“an, nations? Answers to all of these questions will appreciably affect 

: the ability of the United States government to fulfill its commitments, 

'  4mplied as well as explicit, under any insurance or compensation program 

the adopted by the Congress, 

1 Outside of any insurance or compensation program, it is to be 

| anticipated that the Federal Government would after an atomic attack 
provide aid to individuals and firms in a number of ways,probably in- 

tdon cludings (1) benefit payments to the injured and to surviving dependents 

ode of those killed by enemy action; (2) loans, grants or advances to private 
individuals and/or organizations for restoration and repair of industrial 

a facilities essential to the national defense; (3) providing minimm 

Ph income maintenance for victims of disaster, when such provision is beyond 

25 the capacity of individual, local, or State capacity to provide; and 


peal (4) granting the President authority, in case of dxtensive war damage, 
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to impose a moratorium on any public or private insurance, retirement, 


or compensation system to allow all such systems to continue in 


operation with respect to their normal risks and to preserve the 


rights and interests of the normal peacetime beneficiaries, 


The evaluation of claims after an atomic attack would appear to be 


subject to unprecedented difficulties, It is assumed that, in general, 


compensation would be allowed only for owners of property physically 


damaged as a result of enemy action and not for the often equally 


severe economic losses that would result from the countless dislocations 
in markets, credit, and other business relationships, or from inflation, 
The effect of radiation on the usability of property over various perio; | 


of time and therefor on its value would appear, on the basis of publicly 


available knowledge, to be highly uncertain up to this point. 


What priority could be given to the settlement of claims, in 


terms of manpower, money and materials, compared to the urgent needs for 


survival of people in stricken areas of the nation and the rehabilitatia 


of the nation's economy? As a number of students of war disaster 


problems have noted, regardless of the amount of insurance carried by 


individuals or corporations under a war disaster insurance program, the 


government would, in the first instance, have to establish priorities 


for rebuilding and renewed production of basic economic goods and 


services without being able to take the claims of the insured into 


account. 


Only after the basic needs had been taken care of, or, as 
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the Federal Reserve study proposes, after hostilities had ended, could 
most insurance claims be evaluated and paid, 

The problem of treatment of bsses of corporations with widely 
dispersed stock ownership where a significant proportion of the 
owner stockholders ana their next of kin has perished as a result of 
enemy action must be faced, If, for example, a corporation with 1,000 
stockholders each holding an equal number of shares was insured for 
$l million and was destroyed along with 500 stockholders and their 
next of kin, would the remaining 500 stockholders assume the entire 
equity in the corporation along with the insurance liability of the 
government, or would the corporation be entitled to only half of the 
amount of the insurance? Would the government step in as co-owner of 
the corporation? 

The legal tangles that would occur could be endless, and there 
would seem to be grave question as to the desirability of using 
scarce resources of manpower in the immediate post-attack period to 
attempt by such an insurance scheme to establish a semblance of pre- 
war property rights, 

One of the most difficult problems involved in payment of post- 
attack claims is that of inflation. There is virtual unanimity of 
belief that a considerable amount of inflation is inevitable as an 


aftermath of a massive nuclear attack, However the effect of such 
an inflation on war damage insurance was not specifically considered 


in most of the studies of the problem cited. The study by Kahn,however, 
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did specifically concern itself with this problem. In his memorandy 
he states (p. 3): This compensation [for losses suffered as a result 
of enemy action] should "be in terms of either dollars numerically 
equal to the pre-war value of the property (the way a normal insurance 
company would pay off), or a variable number of dollars (to compensate 
for inflation) as set by a postewar Equalization Commission. This 
Equalization Commission woula set a rate of indemnification in 
accordance with certain equalization principles....In no case, however, 
should the rate set by the post-war commission be less than the face 
value of the policy." In another place (p. 5), he states "It should 
be noted that it would be improper to promise to pay off the insurees, 
in real terms, 100 cents on each dollar of face value." From Kahn's 
first statement, it would appear that any adjustment set by the 
Equalization Commission would be upward, in terms of dollar amounts, 
But the extent of the adjustment is not specified. In effect his 
proposal would seem to imply insurance not only against the effects 
of specific war damage but insurance against postwar inflation as well, 
It should be recognized that virtually no property insurance now in 
effect has any provision protecting insurees from the effects of in- 
flation. Such protection would be likely to increase, rather than to 
lessen, the inescapable economic distortions which an atomic attack 
would bring about, 


The possibility of postwar devaluation of the dollar or other 


currency reform (such as undertaken with considerable success in West 
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Germany after World War II) should probably be explored, 

Perhaps the most fundamental question raised by war damage 
insurance proposals is whether their attempt to bring about a 
pattern of post-war ownership similar to that prevailing before 
the conflict will help or will hinder recovery from the effects 
of a major nuclear attack, Mr. Kahn states: "In selling the 
insurance, the government has automatically obligated itself to 
pay the equalized losses of even its largest customers, I feel, 
however, that this restoration of the prewar pattern of property 
rights is a very good gain, not a loss, and in any case a relatively 
small additional obligation as compared to the obligation or re- 
imbursing the mass of U, S. citizens, particularly if this 
obligation is undertaken without any advance preparation," 

(Italics added). 

Similarly, although in a somewhat different context, the 
Federal Reserve System study states: 

"The argument for striving to preserve continuity with the past 
so far as is possible is that the continued use of familiar in- 
stitutions and organizations would provide much the better chance 
of survival in the first chaotic days of greatest danger. Further- 
mre, those surviving economic units that have controlled property 
or have had economic power in the past probably could make the 


greatest contribution to increasing productivity in the rehabilitation 


and reconstruction period, Finally, if new institutional arrangements 
should prove desirable, the preservation of existing arrangements in 


the immediate post-attack period would provide an opportunity for an 


orderly transition," 
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The relative merits of this approach and of the converse, of wiping 
out old claims and dissolving old contractual relations, which would 
involve creating a new money system, needs further examination, 

There is both the question as to whether, after an attack of 
the magnitude postulated for an all-out nuclear attack, the government 
could and whether it should place a high priority on reestablishment of 
prewar property rights. In the first instance, its necessary pre- 
occupation with matters of survival and rehabilitation would seem 
to prevent its concern with any thought of bringing about a semblance 
of the property status quo ante for a long time, It is even conceivable 
that concern with attempting to reestablish a prewar pattern of property 
rights would retard rather than accelerate reconstruction, If, for 
example, the government felt obligated to hold in reserve certain 
resources in order to pay off its insurance obligations, uninsured or 
underinsured portions of the population which might be in a position 
to contribute more substantially to recovery might be left without 
necessary assistance, 

The question of reestablishment of prewar property rights in- 
volves a great many ethical and political factors which €@ beyond 
the scope of this paper, The important criterion, it may be argued, ' 
is whether or not this objective will contribute towards or detract 
from the reestablishment of a viable economy, This needs further 


examination, 
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Gonchusion 


The impact of a nuclear attack on the United States cannot be 


other than subject to the highest degree of uncertainty, speculation 
and conjecture. Under these circumstances, controversy over the merits 
and drawbacks of various war damage insurance and compensation pro- 
posals is inevitable. Such controversy may also be useful in drawing 
more attention to this subject, one which is important in any planning 
for a posteattack world. 

Two conclusions are perhaps obvious, First, irrespective of the 
form finally adopted, some kind of advance preparation and commitment 
for economic rehabilitation of the nation following a possible nuclear 
attack is essential, It is essential for the American people to be 
aware that measures can be taken to assure the survival of the basic 
values we cherish despite a nuclear attack, It it essential for the 
American people to know that such measures have real urgency and that 
they involve advance preparation and considerable expenditures now. 

It is essential for potential enemies of the country to be aware that 
the United States is prepared to rebuild its economy with dispatch 
despite the damage which they might be in a position to inflict, 

Secondly, it will require more intensive study to determine 
what form of preparation for rehabilitation of our economy — voluntary 
war damage insurance, compulsory war damage insurance, or indemnifi- 


cation without insurance - is most feasible, As this report has 


indicated, each of these devices has its merits and its defects, The 


uncertainties concerning the pattern and extent of an enemy attack, the 
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degree of damage inflicted, the response of the American people, and the 


' 
post-attack relationships of the United States with the rest of the wory | 
’ 


make it difficult to formulate a program with any assurance of succegs 
after a nuclear attack, Nevertheless, utilizing the skills of specialist; 
in the fields of finance, insurance, psychology, nuclear physics, and 
government, a workable program should be formulated as expeditiously ag 


possible, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The USNRDL experimental shelter is a buried flexible- 
steel-arch structure, 25 feet wide by 48 feet long, similar 
to that used by the Navy as an ammunition storage magazine, 
that is furnished and equipped to maintain the life and basic 
health of 100 people for a period of approximately 14 days. 
It is designed to provide protection against air blast, mass 
fires, initial radiation and radioactive fallout from nuclear 
attack. It is provided with facilities for sleeping, eating, 
sanitation, and recreation, and with stored supplies of food, 
drinking water, and materials for personal and shelter clean- 
liness. To maintain a habitable environment, a mechanical 
ventilation system, together with an auxiliary power unit for 
use in event of normal power failure, is provided. Radio- 
communications equipment is installed as well as equipment 
needed to determine the radiological and damage conditions 
outside the shelter without the necessity of leaving the safety 
of the shelter. A cutaway view of the shelter is shown in 
Fig. le 


An operating guide has been prepared that provides all 
necessary information for the operation of shelter equipment 
and for the organization of shelterees so as to minimize the 
discomforts of shelter living. 


The experimental shelter is located at Camp Parks, near 
Pleasanton, California, approximately 40 miles from the Lab- 
oratory. Its location permits a wide range of experiments to 
be performed, including those involving the use of radioisotopes, 


The experimental shelter has been constructed under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


PROTECTION 


The flexible-steel-arch structure used in the USNRDL 
experimental shelter has been tested at a number of weapons 
tests to determine its resistance to the explosive forces of 
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nuclear weapons. At Operation PLUMBBOB, a structure essentially 
the same as the USNRDL experimental shelter withstood approxi- 
mately 50-psi blast overpressure in an experiment conducted by 
the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks. The USNRDL experimental 
shelter is rated at 35-psi blast protection level. This degree 
of blast protection would assure survival at about 1 mile from 
the surface detonation of a 1 megaton thermonuclear weapon. 

To achieve this degree of protection the access and ventilation 
openings must be capable of being closed and must resist the 
stated overpressure. The blast bulkhead, door, and intake 
ventilators are shown in Fig. 2. 


Several minutes' warning of attack are required to render 
the shelter blast-tight. Upon a RED alert, the intake ventilators 
are manually cranked shut (Fig. 3), the exhaust ventilator at the 
rear of the shelter (Fig. 5) is lowered to the DOWN position to 
provide a blast-tight seal, and the blast valve in the exhaust 
stack for the auxiliary power plant is checked for closure. 

(The blast valve is kept closed except when auxiliary power is 
required.) It is to be noted that automatic blast closures 
have not been provided because of cost considerations. There 
is a sufficient volume of air within the shelter to permit the 
occupants to remain in the shelter for a period of 3-1/2 hours 
when it is in the blast-tight condition. 


Experience during World War II showed that ordinary blast- 
resistant shelters could not protect the occupants against the 
effects of mass fires resulting from attack. Mass fires act to 
suck oxygen out of shelters and to introduce toxic combustion 
products through the ventilation system. To prevent this, a 
shelter must be capable of being closed off from the outside 
atmosphere for the period of mass fire. The USNRDL experimental 
shelter is designed to be capable of maintaining a habitable 
environment in the closed condition for 24 hours. This capa- 
bility is achieved by provision of bottled oxygen, along with 
Baralyme pellets for removal of carbon dioxide. 


The USNRDL experimental shelter provides adequate shield- 
ing from nuclear radiations by virtue of approximately 3 feet 
of earth covering the crown of the shelter. The entrance has 
a 90° bend to preclude any direct radiation entering the shelter 
through this path. The average protection factor in the shelter 
is about 10,000 as determined by experiments carried out by 
USNRDL in a similar shelter under actual fallout conditions 
at Operation PLUMBBOB in 1957. 


The ventilation air system is designed to minimize the 
entry of fallout particles into the shelter proper. Air enters 
the entrance tunnel through two mushroom-type ventilators on 
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Fig. 2 Shelter Entrance Showing Blast 
Bulkhead, Door, and Intake Ventilators 
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either side of the entrance door (Fig. 2). These ventilators 
force a rapid change in direction of the air stream that ex- 
cludes the larger fallout particles, which contain most of 

the radioactivity. The entrance tunnel provides a duct of 
large crosssection that slows down the air stream and permits 
those particles that enter through the intake ventilators to 
settle and collect in the corrugations of the steel pipe 

(Fige 3). At the end of the tunnel near the shelter proper, 
the air stream enters the ventilation blower through two 
24-inch by 24-inch MSA Ultra-Aire particulate filters (Fig. 4). 


VENTILATION 


Ventilation air is drawn in from the entrance tunnel by 
an electrically driven blower located on one side of the inner 
leg of the entrance tunnel. Ventilation air is expelled into 
the shelter at a rate of 1600 cubic feet per minute through a 
single air diffuser located over the interior shelter door 
(Fig. 6). Air is exhausted at the opposite end of the shelter 
through a 2-foot diameter exhaust ventilator, which also serves 
as an escape hatch in the event of damage to the normal shelter 
entrance (Figs. 5 and 7). The performance specification that 
the ventilation system is proposed to meet is that the effective 
temperature within the shelter shall not exceed 75 degrees during 
a 2-week occupancy by 100 persons under adverse (summer) con- 
ditions of outside air temperature. 


HOTEL FACILITIES 


Facilities required for living in the shelter for an 
extended period are classed as hotel facilities. The USNRDL 
experimental shelter has a total floor area of 1200 square feet 
and a gross volume of 11,700 cubic feet. At the rated capacity 
of 100 persons, each shelteree is provided 12 square feet of 
floor area and 117 cubic feet of gross air volume. To reduce 
excessive crowding under these conditions, certain bulky 
facilities, such as bunks, tables and benches, are denountable 
and storable so that more of the limited space can be made 
available. 
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Fig. 4 View of Ventilation 
Equipment Showing Particulate 
Filters 





Fig. 5 View Looking up into Exhaust 
Ventilator 
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Fig. 6 View Looking from Rear 
Toward Shelter Door 





Fig. 7 View of Lower End of Exhaust 
Ventilator Showing Toilet Vents and 
Bunk Supports in Place 
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SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS 


The general arrangement of bunks is shown in Fig. 1. On 
each side of the centerline, there are 4 tiers of stretcher 
punks with 12 bunks to each tier, totalling 96 bunks. It is 
assumed that a “watch” of at least 4 persons will be routine 
during sleeping hours. The bunks are 24 inches by 76 inches and 
they are close-coupled, so that they are entered at their ends 
py means of a ladder or by using the bunk poles as steps. Each 
tier of 12 bunks consists of a single strip of fabric with bunk 
poles attached that can be rolled up (or unrolled) when setting 
up or taking down the bunks (Fig. 8), The vertical bunk supports 
can be removed without tools, leaving the area available for 
other uses. Figure 9 shows the bunks stowed along the shelter 
walls behind the cartons on each side. Figure 10 shows approxi- 
mately the same area with the bunks in use during the full-scale 
occupancy test conducted in December 1959. 


EATING AND DRINKING FACILITIES 


Five tables and 10 benches are provided that permit meal 
service in two sittings of 50 persons each. These tables and 
benches can also be used for recreation (Fig. 11) and can be 
stored if a clear area is desired (Fig. 6). Food preparation 
facilities are limited to a simple bench (Figs. 6 and 12), a 
2-burner hot plate, a coffee urn, and necessary cooking utensils. 
Stored food is located as shown in Fig. 6. Drinking water is 
contained in a 1500-gallon tank buried near the shelter entrance 
(Fig. 1). This supply provides slightly in excess of 1 gallon 
of water per person per day for a 2-week period of occupancy. 

In addition, the water service line extends into the shelter so 
that the tank can be kept filled as long as the normal water 
supply remains available. 
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Fig. 8 Bunks Being Installed in 
Supports 





Fig. 9 View Looking Toward Rear of 
Shelter with Bunks Stored Along Walls 
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Fig. 10 Bunks in Use 





Fig. 11 View of Table Area 
' During Recreation Period 
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SANITARY FACILITIES 


Toilet facilities are provided by two toilet units, one 
in each rear corner of the shelter (Fig. 13). Each unit consists 
of a 415-gallon chemical toilet tank equipped with two toilet 
seats separated by canvas curtains (Fig. 9). Each tank is 
vented through the exhaust ventilator by a flexible hose (Fig, 7) 
Toilet paper, toilet seat covers, paper towels, waterless hand 
cleaner and disposable wash cloths are provided. 


Large plastic bags are used for collecting trash and food 
refuse. These bags, when filled, are stored in the entrance 
tunnel until the radiological situation permits them to be 
placed outside the shelter. Brooms, pails, detergent, and insec- 
ticide are provided for cleaning the shelter. 


LIGHTING 


Lights are concentrated over the table area at the entrance 
end of the shelter and over the toilet area at the rear. Movable 
floodlights are also provided to illuminate the bunk area to 
permit reading in that area. Approximately 1500 watts of light- 
ing are available. Three electrical outlets are located along 
each wall. A switch panel containing circuit breakers is located 
next to the entrance door (Fig. 6). 


EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 


A minimum of emergency equipment is provided. Basic items 
are a first-aid kit, flashlights and simple tools for opening 
jammed doors and for excavation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


The USNRDL experimental shelter is fitted with a battery. 
powered AM radio for monitoring the CONELRAD broadcasts, a 
minimum-cost low-range radio-telephone for two-way communica- 
tion with a nearby control center or sector shelter, a peri- 
scope, and a radiation-méeasuring device. All these devices 
gain access to the exterior through holes in the top of the 
exhaust ventilator that are fitted with screw plugs for blast 
protection. 


The periscope is an optically simple low-cost device about 
3 inches in diameter and & feet in length. It is capable of 
viewing a 40° solid angle. No magnification is provided. Its 
use will permit the shelter commander to survey the damage and 
fire situation outside the shelter and to determine the directions 
of nuclear detonations for transmission to a control center, 
At a later stage, the periscope has psychological and recreationa] 
value for the shelterees by providing relief from the confining 
view within the shelter. 


The radiation-measuring device installed is a so-called 
dosimeter tube that was successfully tested at Operation PLUMBBOR, 
This device consists of a l-inch pipe within which runs a rod 
carrying a self-reading dosimeter. The dosimeter is charged 
and read within the shelter, run up to measuring position outside 
the shelter for a timed interval, then withdrawn into the shelter 
and read. The difference between the 2 readings can be easily 
converted to exterior dose rate in roentgens per hour. 


AUXILIARY POWER 


The auxiliary—power generator unit is located on one side 
of the inner leg of the entrance tunnel opposite the ventilation 
blower as shown in Fig. 14. The generator is of 7.5 kw capacity 
and is driven by an air-cooled gasoline engine. Air for combus- 
tion and cooling is drawn from the entrance tunnel and exhausted 
through ductwork connected to the generator air outlet. The 
cooling exhaust stack is a 12-inch-diameter corrugated pipe 
fitted with a butterfly-type valve to provide a blast seal when 
in the closed position. The generator is equipped with a 3-pole 
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Fig. 14 7.5 kw Generator in 
Entrance 





Fig. 15 Looking from Rear of Shelter 
During Recreation Period 
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double-throw transfer switch that permits service by commercia] 
power or by the generator unit depending on the position of 
the switch. It is intended that the generator be shut down 
during a RED alert. To obtain auxiliary power after attack, 
the intake valves must be opened, the butterfly closure in 

the cooling exhaust stack opened, the gas engine started, and 
the transfer switch thrown to put the load on the generator, 


A gasoline storage tank of the capacity required for li, 
days of continuous operation (620 gallons) is buried near the 
entrance tunnel (Fig. 1). 


OCCUPIED SHELTER 


Figures 15, 16, and 17 are included to give a more 
adequate impression of the conditions implied by accommodating 
100 people in a shelter with a gross floor area of 1200 square 
feet. The pictures were taken during the full-scale occupancy 
test of December 1959 in which 100 volunteers remained in the 
shelter for a period of 1, days. 


SHELTER RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A continuing shelter research program is in progress using 
the USNRDL experimental shelter. This program is sponsored by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The purpose of 
the program is to produce a standardized shelter design that 
meets necessary performance requirements at minimm cost. The 
program is, by nature, interdisciplinary, involving various 
fields from structural engineering to applied psychology. A 
series of experimental projects have been proposed that appear 
necessary to establish the performance of the shelter. They are: 


1. Construction and Costing Project. During con- 
struction of the experimental shelter, attention was given to 
establishing actual costs of construction with a view to improv- 
ing present estimates of the cost of a major shelter construction 
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Fig. 16 
Lecture 


One of Several Training 
8 During Shelter Stay 





Fig. 17 
Bunk Areas with Bunks Dismantled 
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program. The prototype shelter cost approximately $25,000. 
It is anticipated that such units in a large program could be 
constructed and equipped for perhaps 60 percent of this cost, 


2. Simulated Occupancy Project. Since enviromental 
conditions of temperature and humidity in the shelter are an 
important aspect of habitability, these factors are being 
determined experimentally by simulating occupancy by 100 persons, 
The people are represented by devices that produce the same 
amount of heat and moisture as would be given off by the people, / 
Several simulated occupancy tests have been conducted in con- : 
junction with actual human occupancy tests to form a basis for 
establishing a valid method of predicting shelter environmental 
conditions for other sites of interest. 


3- Preliminary Occupancy Project. The purpose of 
this project is to determine experimentally the physiological } 
and psychological effects of the shelter environment, facilities, 
organization, and procedures on selected personnel and to pro- 
pose such modifications as appear necessary. The first such 
test occurred in December 1959, in which 100 male volunteers, 
consisting of 3 investigators from USNRDL and 97 subjects from 
the Santa Rita Rehabilitation Center, Alameda County, lived 
for 14 days in the experimental shelter. Other tests are 
planned after necessary modifications of the shelter are made, 


4. Radiation Shielding Project. The purpose of 
this project is to establish the radiological protection afforded 
by the USNRDL experimental shelter, with emphasis on the amount 
of radiation scattered through the entrance and other openings. 
The experiments will involve the placement of radiation sources 
at various locations on the ground around the shelter and the 
taking of appropriate measurements within the shelter. 


5. Contaminant Ingress Project. This project deals 
with the question of whether filtered air is a requirement to 
prevent fallout particles from entering the shelter. The 
principal experimental effort will be perfexmed in the USNRDL 
simulated fallout-dispersing facility at Camp Parks, using a 
duplicate shelter entrance. Measurements will be made of the 
passage of airborne particles through each portion of the 
ventilation systen. 


6. Fire-Storm Protection Project. A large fire 
simulating the burning of several city blocks of frame residences 
will be created over the experimental shelter to test the capa- 
bility of the shelter to protect occupants under mass-fire 
conditions. } 
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7. General Occupancy Project. This project repre- 
sents the final prooftest of the shelter and will be undertaken 
only after the results of other projects have been evaluated 
and after any necessary modifications to the shelter have been 
completed. The experimental work will probably include a full 
deweek occupancy test using a representative population of 
men, women, and children. 


8. Engineering and Operational Development Project. 
This is a continuing project to effect changes in shelter design, 
equipment, outfitting, and procedures shown to be necessary as 
a result of progress in the shelter research program. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
WASHINGTON 23, D. C. 


Orrice oF THE DIRECTOR 


MAY 9 1960 


Honorable Chet Holifield 

Chairman, Military Operations 
Subcommittee 

Committee on Government Operations 

House of Representatives 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


Iam enclosing a statement prepared by my 
staff in response to your recent inquiry as 
to the nature of the radiation decay formulas 
in use by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING RADIATION DOSE RATE DECAY 
EXPRESSIONS IN USE BY OCDM 


Knowledge of the rate of decay of radiation from fallout and specifically frog 
what is referred to as local fallout from nuclear weapon detonations is important 
in civil defense planning, Decay rates are used in estimating future dose rates 
and accumulated doses. Our studies of various decay rate relationships have 
indicated considerable differences among them, Some relationships have been 
based on analysis of samples of fallout material obtained from Nevada and Pacific 
tests and some have had theoretical foundations, Estimates from expe rimenta] 
observations are subject to variations introduced by such things as differences 
in location of sample origin, soil in vicinity of detonation, type of device 
detonated, and weathering. Theoretical estimates of decay laws involve aS sump- 
tions as to fission yield, half lives and gamma radiation energies for specific 
products, fractionation affecting certain isotopes, and induced activity, Thus, 
an absolute determination of the change of the radiation dose rate from fallout 
with time is difficult and differences among the decay principles advanced by 
different authorities are to be expected, However, for most nonmilitary defense 
planning purposes, the existing differences over a period of several weeks are 
not too significant, 


OCDM is collaborating with the Defense Atomic Support Agency of the Department 
of Defense in the preparation of material for a revision of "The Effects of 
Nuclear Weapons," Recent information received from DASA indicates that the 
material relating to amount of fallout deposited and the rate of decay of its 
radioactivity is being reviewed for this revision, It is understood that the 
revision will reflect the opinion that in view of the rather large variability 
in the measured rate of decay of locally deposited fallout debris, even that 
which is not subject to influences of weathering, attempts to predict the decay 
of actual fallout fields on the basis of any given decay law or curve are almost 
certain to be grossly inaccurate, 


The revision will probably further state that if prediction must be done, the 
t~1+2 law seems to be as good as any for times up to 100 days after which the 2% 
fission product decay curve may give a closer approximation to the actual decay 
of weapon debris, These statements would be in line with the present OCDM 
assumptions, namely that the t-1.2 principle may be used as a reasonably good 
approximation up to approximately 3 months post-attack but that extension of 
its use to longer periods posteattack will result in predicted dose rates or 
predicted radiation doses which may be high by as much as an order of magnitude, 
The total integrated dose to these later periods is relatively unaffected since 
the major contribution to this dose takes place in the earlier periods post~=burst, 


For operational use the question of specification of decay rate can be separated 
from the problem of deposition rate in, for example, kilotons (fission energy 
equivalent) per square mile, In operational exercises and damage assessment 
studies, stylized fallout patterns are employed, Those presently in use at the 
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ional Damage Assessment Center were developed by the Physical Vulnerability 
— jon, Director of Targets, Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, Head~ 
= rs United States Air Force and published in the "Nuclear Weapons 

- nt Handbook" - Air Forces Manual 200-8, For SEER future dose 
an doses are predicted from these patterns using the t~ 2 principle, 


The Calculational programs of the computer may be modified to permit use of 

ther decay relationships as required, This can be done independently of the 

; t value specified by the fallout pattern for a given location, For emergency 
sc ouiene the value of the dose rate at a given location would be obtained from 
aoa observation using radiation measuring equipment rather than from reference 
to a stylized pattern. Estimates of future dose rates and doses would be derived 
from the t™ 2 principle as indicated earlier, Repeated observation would be 
used to determine the actual decay relationship and thus correct the predictions, 
The requirement for basing emergency operations in a fallout area on monitored 
data has been stressed in our publications and in our training. 


The problem of variation of actual radiation dose rates or doses from those 
predicted for a flat impermeable uniformly contaminated plane is complicated by 
lack of precise knowledge in at least two significant areas = surface roughness 
and weathering. Both effects are presently under active investigation and ad- 
ditional information should be available in the near future, Present estimates 
of the ground roughness effect for areas such as those surrounding residential 
structures indicate that the dose rate may be reduced to some 70 to 80 per cent 
of the flat plane value, 


Weathering effects are also highly dependent on the type of surface (paved, 
grassy, or bare earth), the nature of the soil, and the weather (wind speeds and 
amount of precipitation). The effects of weathering over a period of several 
years have been estimated by various authorities to reduce the actual dose rates 
to 25 to 50 per cent of their flat impermeable plane values, Large differences 
in rainfall from one region to another could cause a variation from this 

average range, 


Since OCDM does not employ explicitly a value for fallout deposition in KT/mi*, 
the values in Table I have been calculated for a dose rate of 2000 r/hr, 
normalized to H + 1 hour, assumed to have been observed at a given location, 
This location is assumed to be on a uniformly contaminated flat plane of 
essentially infinite extent and not subject to weathering. For exposures at 
early time intervals all significant fallout is assumed to have been deposited 
before the beginning of the time interval. The tabulated values for radiation 
dose are for total unshielded exposure dose and do not take into account bio- 
logical repair or ground roughness, Values for time intervals extending beyond 
three months have been estimated on the basis of U“3> fission product decay, 
The dose rate at five years is estimated to be about 0.5 mr/hr. (Use of t71+2 
would give a dose rate at five years of approximately 5 mr/hr.) 
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TABLE I 
; 
Time Interval Exposure Dose (r) 
1 to 6 hours 3000 
6 to 12 hours 900 
12 to 24 hours 800 
2nd day 700 
3rd day 350 
4th day 250 
5th day 170 
6th day 140 
7th day 100 
} 
2nd week 450 
3rd week 250 
4th week 200 
2nd month 350 
3rd month 180 } 
4th month 70 
5th month 50 
6th month 40 
7th to 12th month 100 
cchcempmmmaremaseanaataatitmasntiepsaaasinteaspentaastaaertcastetiasstiitiitnapasinaieiaitiasciia initiating 
and year 25 
3rd year 7 
4th year + 
5th year 3 
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DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


WAY 1 2 1960 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


This is in reply to your letter of Apri} 11, 1960, which mentioned 
apparent conflict between the so-called t™** rule for radiation dose 
calculations and a table of predicted radiation doses presented by Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp at your Subcommittee's recent hearings. I share your 
interest in, and concern with, the problem of radiation dose predic- 
tion in view of its obvious importance to defense planning. As your 
letter states, a revision of "The Effects of Nuclear Weapons" is being 
prepared to assure not only clarification, where necessary, but also 
the inclusion of effects information developed since the last revision. 


Calculgtjons have been made which encourage the erroneous impression 
that the t™“** rule is a poor approximation to use in the prediction of 
decay of weapon debris. In actuality, this is not true. The tn1-2 

is sufficiently accurate for almost all prediction problems from less 
than one hour to approximately 100 days after the shot. It was derived 
from laboratory experiments, and has since been substantiated by results 
from field experiments involving nuclear weapon radioactive debris. For 
times much less than one hour after a nuclear detonation larger than that 
resulting from the smallest special (tactical) application devices, fall- 
out decay problems are not of practical concern because the bomb debris 
has not had time to fall back to earth. The following paragraphs include 
a more detailed discussion of the prediction problem for times greater 
than 100 days. 


The current edition of "The Effects of Nuclear weapons" giving t~2*? 
as "the rule" does not intend that it be used specifically as a design 
manual or handbook value; rather the discussion is that of a textbook 
giving the general phenomena and their meaning. The new edition of "The 
Effects of Nuclear Weapons” will attempt to explain the decay of weapon 
debris in such fashion that the reader will appreciate the difference be~ 
tween the broad general principles and the specific design criteria which 
should be used by the design engineer. 


The results developed by the U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Labora- 
tory, which, it is understood, formed the basis for Dr. Lapp's testimony, 
do not represent decay characteristics of weapon debris obtained y = 
measurements. These results are theoretical decay rates of pure U 3 slow 
neutron fission products, using laboratory experiment and theoretical 
values for the yields, half-lives, gamma energies, and the like, of the 
individual isotopes produced or believed to be produced. Actual fallout 
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debris is known to have characteristics different fram those resulting 
from U235 fission alone, because of such factors as fractionation, in. 
duced activity, and uss fast neutron fission. In addition, environmental 
factors such as weathering and type of surface are overriding in importance 
This is not to say the U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory results 
are not interesting and useful, For times greater than 100 days, in fact 
it ogens wise to use a pure y235 or y238 fission product curve, as the , 
grt law overestimates dose rate at such long times by as much as a factor 
of nine. The fraction of total dose contributed after 100 days, however, 
is very small compared to that contributed at early times, 


Your letter posed three specific questions concerning radiation ez. 
posure. For your convenience each question is quoted and immediately fo). 
lowed by our answer. 


"Given a hard, flat plane uniformly contaminated with fission 
products to a level of 1 kiloton (fission energy equivalent) 
per square mile, what is the theoretical radiation dose rate 
that one would project fran one hour to five years?" 


The answer to question 1 is given in the attached graph. 


"What would be the schedule of dosages that a fully exposed 
person (treated as a point 3 feet above the plane) would 
receive in the following time periods: 


(a) 1 to 6 hours, 6 to 12 hours, 12 to 2 hours; 

(b) second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh days; 

(c) weekly dosages up to two months; 

(a) monthly dosages up to one year; 

(e) yearly dosages up to 10 years?® 


The answer to question 2 is given by the following table. 


smoot 

Dose Received During the Following Time Intervals one 1 

for 1 

Time Interval Dose in Roentgens | fiels 

that 

le- 6 hre 35905 value 

6 = 12 hr. 1,045 after 

12 = 2) hr. 1,100 of dc 

2nd day 825 almos 

3rd day 275 dict 
lth day 220 
Sth day 138 
6th day 138 

Quest 


preci 
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Time Interval Dose in Roentgens 
7th day 138 
lst week 8,060 
2nd week 52 
3rd week 311 
lth week 245 
Sth week 19 
6th week 107 
7th week 91 
lst month 9 5100 
2nd month hy 
3rd month 206 
lth month 124 
5th month 85 
6th month 69 
7th month hi 
8th month hi 
9th month 33 

10th month 19 
lth month 19 
12th month 1 
lst year 10,230 
2nd year Lh 
3rd year nu 
lth year 8.3 
Sth year 69 
6th year 5.2 
7th year 5.0 
8th year 5.2 
9th year 4.7 
10th year hel 


What is not fully appreciated is that the dose rate above a hypothetical 
smooth plane produced by one kiloton of radioactive debris distributed over 
one square mile is merely a factor used to establish the reference point 
for the decay curve. In any real situation, one would measure the fallout 
field in order to establish the actual value at that time and then, using 
that measured value as the reference point, predict decay from the measured 
value rather than from some theoretical or calculated value. Furthermore, 
after a few days or weeks, it is extremely conjectural to attempt prediction 
of dose rates because rain, snow, wind, and other weathering effects will in 
almost all conceivable cases alter the decay rate, usually to below the pre- 
dicted values. 


"How would the normal processes of weathering, as applied 
to a commmity in New England, alter the decay rate and 
dosage data?" 


Question 3 of your letter cannot be answered quantitatively, as you will ap- 
preciate, because we do not possess such highly specialized weapons effects 
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information from our atomic test program. We do know that normal weathe 
(rain, snow, wind) will usually reduce the dose rate levels produced by the 
radioactive debris below the experimental and theoretical values which we 
have obtained from our weapons effects research and test programs. On the 
other hand, some of the radioactive debris may be concentrated in strean 
beds and on shores downhill or downstream and could conceivably produce doge 
rates above the predicted values. One cannot answer your third question 
directly without an actual test in terrain and in a climate similar to that 
found in New England. It is our belief that on the average the dose rate 
levels would be less, due to weathering, than we would predict using the 
available recognized prediction methodse , 


Very sincerely yours, 





Attachment (1) 


Honorable Chet Holifield 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 
House of Representatives 


Washington 25, D. Ce 


ROENTGENS PER HOUR 
(For 1 kiloton per sauare mile) 





ROENTGENS PER HOUR 
(For 1 kiloton per square mile) 
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EXPECTED DOSE RATE FROM A 
TYPICAL MEGATON TYPE WEAPON 


MT WEAPON 





100 1000 10,000 


TIME IN HOURS 
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UNITED STATES 
Sf ND. ¥\ ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


e) 
. : { j j WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
BOG 
4 VU Zé 
Y Sy5: —— v 
ee 


Honorable Chet Holifield, Chairman 
Military Operations Subcommittee 
committee on Government Operations 
House of Representatives 

Congress of the United States 


Dear Mr. Holifield: 


In response to your request of April 11, 1960, concernir 


external gamna decay rates and dose schedules from the , 
residual radiation of nuclear explosions, and in accordance 
with our letter of April 20, 1950, the Fallout Studies Branch 
of the Division of Biology and Medicine has prepared a report 


entitled "External Gamma Doses and Dose Rates froin the Fallout 
from Nuclear Explosions." The specific answers to the questions 
raised in your April 11 letter are to be found on pages 27-29, 


Three copies of the report are enclosed. 


Sincerely yours 


GO Leadleche 


General Manager 


Enclosures: 
3 copies of report 


<2 omen mere 


EXT 
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EXTERNAL GAMMA DOSES AND DOSE RATES FROM THE FALLOUT 
FROM NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


out 
tions 


| Fallout Studies Branch 
Division of Biology and Medicine 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


eC TC an 


May 16, 1960 
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Introduction 


This report has been prepared in response to a letter dated April ay 
1960, to Chairman John A. McCone of the Atomic Energy Commission from 
Representative Chet Holifield, Chairman of the Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government Operations. Chairman Holifield's letter, 
in which are posed a number of questions on radiation doses resulting from 
nuclear detonations, is attached as Enclosure 1 to this report. The answer 
to these questions are found at the end of this report. 

To evaluate the hazards presented by radioactive fallout from nuclear 
weapons tests or from nuclear weapons used in warfare, it is necessary to be 
able to state a schedule of external gamma doses and dose rates associated with 
a given level of fallout contamination. It now appears that there is no 
single dose schedule which is satisfactory for all purposes. For situations 
in which induced activities contribute significantly to the fallout dose 
rate, or in which the fission products are fractionated--that is, are present 
in different relative concentrations in the local fallout than in the total 
debris--the concentration of fallout radioactivity in a given area cannot 
even be simply described as some multiple of the concentration which would 
exist if all the fission products generated in the release of 1 kiloton of 
fission energy were deposited uniformly over an area of 1 square mile. 

Mr. Holifield's questions were posed in relation to a fission product 
contamination level of 1 kiloton per square mile. The discussion which follows 
considers both this method of designating the contamination level, and others 


which may be more appropriate for particular problems. 
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It should be noted that the civil defense worker must base his actions 
primarily on the dose and dose rate readings of whatever instrument he 
possesses, and upon his expectation of future doses and dose rates. His 
use of any simple rule for predicting future dose rates from measured 
yalues--for example, that a decrease by a factor of 10 in the dose rate 
will occur for every seven fold increase in the time interval following 
detonation--requires that the following conditions be satisfied: 


(1) at the time of measurement, all the fallout which will 
eventually be deposited at that location has already been deposited, 


(2) that the time of the detonation from which the fallout 
occurred is known, 


(3) that the fallout is derived from a single detonation 
(or from several detonations occurring at identical times), 


(4) that the radioactive debris which produces a given 
dose rate at a given time conform to certain standard assumptions 
concerning the relative amounts of the many radioactivities present. 
Since all such factors would be subject to wide variations, no one 
should be surprised to find that the measured gamma dose rate 7 hours follow- 
ing a known explosion might be 10 times greater than that observed at 1 hour 
following the explosion, rather than 10 times less. It is more reasonable 
to expect that dose rate measurements made at the end of one day would 
enable projections for a week hence. For such purposes, tables or graphs 
of dose rates and accumulated doses are generally more useful than a t71-2 
forma, both for predicting future rates based on measured values, and 
for theoretical evaluations of the fallout consequences of nuclear attack. 
Since there is no particular simplicity to a table or graph based on a 
phe? law over one based on more complete physical or mathematical consider- 


ations, there is no compelling practical advantage in retaining a strict 


t7l.2 decay schedule even for those periods of time when it represents a 


reasonable approximation to the best information available. 


54223 O—60——-35 
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For many such studies involving local fallout it is sufficient to 
know the schedule by which the dose rates and accumulated doses vary with 
time starting with some arbitrary level of dose rate--such as 1000 roentgens 
per hour at 1 hour following detonation. In these cases it is not necessary 
or useful to indicate what contamination level is involved in terms, say, of 
kilotons of fission products per square mile. However, if one wishes to 
estimate both the local and worldwide external gamma doses due to fallout, 
or if one wishes to estimate the average contamination level over the U, §, 
which would result from an attack involving some specific total fission 
yield, or if one wishes to compute the external ganma dose which would corre. 
spond to some particular strontium-90 deposition level from debris of knom 
age, then it is necessary to be able to relate doses and dose rates directly 
to the fraction of the radioactivity produced during the nuclear explosion 
which is deposited per unit area. At this point however, one is interested 
not only in the relative rate of decay, but equally in the initial dose rate 
corresponding to a given contamination level. It is in connection with 
both the decay rate and the initial dose rate at 1 hour following detonation 
that the latest information differs from that given in the 1957 version 
of the Effects of Nuclear Weapons. These differences and currently avail- 
able information on fallout doses and dose rates are described in the follow. 
ing paragraphs. It has not yet been determined what information will be in 
cluded in the forthcoming new edition of the Effects of Nuclear Weapons, or 


how it may differ from the material presented here. 
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The Designation of Contamination Levels and their 
Applicability to the Evaluation of Various Fallout Situations 


One method of describing the otential radiation exposures corresponding 
to a particular level of fallout conicmination is to state the roentgens doses 
and dose rates which would result if the radioactivity generated per kiloton of 
total yield were uniformly de»osited over a flat land surface of area one square 
= 
nile. This level of contamination is about one half the maximum level found 
over extensive areas following a high yield surface explosion. For a land 
surface burst of a 10 Megaton weapon under certain generalized assumptions re- 
garding winds, it might cover 500 square miles and extend 60 miles downwind 
from the place of detonation. For higher or lower levels of contamination, the 
schedules of doses and dose rates can be taken as the appropriate multiple of 
f 


the doses and dose rates for the indicated unit level. 


The doses and dose rates corresponding to a contamination level of 1 kt 
total yield/mile? will depend on many factors--e.g. on the fraction of the total 
yield due to fission, on whether the element undergoing fission i U-238, U-23 
or Pu-239, on the energy spectrum of the neutrons causing fission, (a variable 
of bomb design) and on the quantities of non-fission radioactivities induced 
in weapon and earth materials. 

One need only realize that the fi n 


ission yield in a nuclear weapon may 


range from less than 5% up to 100% of the total energy yield to appreciate 


the great range of variations in the quantity and character of the radio- 
activity created per kiloton of total yield. Further, an analysis of airborne 


weapons debris from nuclear tests, together with theoretical 
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considerations, indicates variations by more than a factor of 50 in the 
infinity dose due to any of the individual induced activities produceg 


per kiloton of total yield, and by a factor of about 5 in the infinity 


dose of all the induced activities taken together, depending on the abo 
design of the weapon and the chemical composition of the surface over 1s 
which it is burst. Considering both induced and fission products, the kil 


infinity dose for a normal thermonuclear weapon may vary by a factor 


of 2 or 3 for a contamination level of 1 kiloton of total yield per whe 
square mile, or some multiple thereof. The attainable precision of seve 
any schedule of dose rates must be judged in the light of this fact at 1 
when applying it to the estimated doses from fallout in an assumed per 
nuclear war. rule 


Since the contributions of fission products to the total gamma 
dose rate generally exceeds that from the induced activities for most 
times of military interest after the explosion of a normal nuclear 
weapon, it has become customary to designate contamination levels in 
terms of kilotons equivalent of fission yield per square mile, and 
either to ignore the contributions of the induced activities or to 
introduce them as a correction. If the phenomenon of fractionation 
must be taken into account--as is the case for the fission products 
from a land surface burst--it is further necessary to apply one set 
of dose and dose rate schedules to the local fallout, and another to 
the tropospheric and stratospheric fallout for the same contamination 
level expressed either in kt of fission yield or kt of total yield 


per square mile. 
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Summary of Current Information on Dose and Dose Rate Schedules. 
According to The Effects of Nuclear Weapons, the dose rate 3 feet 


above the ground resulting from the uniform deposition over an area of 
1 square mile of the fission products produced in the release of 1 
kiloton of fission energy is given by 

r(t) = 1240 t-1.2 roentgens/hour , 
yhere t is the time in hours. This effect is stated to hold from 
several minutes to 2 or 3 years. According to this rule the dose rate 
at 1 hour following detonation for a contamination level of 1 kiloton 
per square mile is 1260 roentgens per hour. This is the familiar t7)-2 


rule referred to in Mr. Holifield's letter. 
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Past studies by the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory (Usmgpy. 
TR-187, "ISNRDL-TR-2),7) of the gamma dose rate associated with the unfraction. 
_ated_ products of thermal (slow) neutron fission of U-235 indicate a dose 
rate which differs from this rule, both in its initial rate of 3630 roent. 
gens per hour at 1 hour, and in the way in which this dose rate changes wit) 


time. A comparison of the way the present Effects of Nuclear Weapons doses 
previously 
and dose rates differ from those Merived by NRDL is shown in Table I (page 


8). Table I shows that whereas the NRDL results give a dose rate between 
1.6 and 2.9 times greater than those of the Effects of Nuclear Weapons for 
times between 1 hour and 6 months, they are less than 1/5th as great for 
times between 2 and 5 years. The origins and significance of these dif. 
ferences were reported in AEC testimony prepared for the JCAE 1959 Hearings 
on nuclear tests and nuclear warfare. 

(page 1969 Vol. 3, Nuclear Test Hearings, and page 113 of Nuclear Warfare 
Hearings) . 

Major P. J. Dolan, formerly of the Analysis Division of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency, has examined the available experimental and theor- 
etical information and developed a theoretical schedule of dose rates 
which apply to the fission products and those associated activities induced 


in the U-238 contained in atomic and thermonuclear weapons (U-237, Np-239, 


Np-240). His results apply to the local fallout for the first year after 
fission. ie into a t the differences between the fission products 


derived from the various fissionable materials contained in weapons (U-235, 
Pu-239, U-238), the actual energy spectrum of the neutrons causing fission, 
and the fractionation of fission products--the latter by omiting the 


contributions of krypton and xenon isotopes. His con- 


Time 
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Table I 
RDL- — 
COMPARISON OF GAMMA DOSE RATES AND INTEGRATED DOSES FOR UNIFORM 
Ta ction. CONTAMINATION LEVEL OF 1 KITOTON OF FISSION PRODUCTS PEN SQUARE MILE 
a Dose Rate (r/hr 3 feet Above Integrated Dose from 1 Hour 
isc Infinite Plane) ( roentgens) 
‘Cent. 

Effects of Ratio Effects of 
eS With = a Nuclear Weapons NRDL-TR-247 NRDL/ENW Nuclear Weapons NRDL-TR-2); 
inc —iea  <csimuonseusdiatls qucse ar soepons een eee! 

Detonation : 
} doses 1 hour 1260 3630 2.9 0 0 
(page 2 hours 548 1530 2.8 815 2375 
6 hours 147 3h2 2.3 1898 5082 
ween 
12 hours 64 153 2.4 24,67 64,26 
— 24 hours 28 59 2.1 296, 7573 
ave 48 hours 12.1 21. 1.8 3407 84,27 
lif - 3 days 7.43 12.4 1.7 3629 8816¢ 
Q lAL«s 953 + 
parings 1 week 2.70 4.92 1.8 4O2 
2 weeks 1.17 2.39 2.0 4333 10,106 
D ; 
483 973 2.0 4612 10, 690 
rfare 1 month 4 : 
2 months 204 . 356 1.7 4826 11,121 
3 months 126 -212 1.7 4939 11,319 
—_ 6 months 054 Be 1.6 5122 11,42 
heor- 1 year .0238 148 62 5273 11,78) 
= 2 years 0104 .002 Pe 5399 11,829 
induced 3 years -00637 .00117 18 5475 11,82 
ot _— aul eve? 11,857 
| U5 x 10 7 x 10 .20 555 4 
p-239, 5 years 3.45 x 7 | 
10 years 1.50 x 1073 5.2 x10 135 5657 12,882 
after F oe ee 
2 years 6.52 x 10 ~ 4025 %.10°% .é 5735 11,92 
roducts -h oe ~ o abe ae 
30 years 4.01 x 10 3.52 x 10 ‘ 5782 il, 
WU-23), years 1.75 x 1074 1.97 x10~4 1,1 5847 12,02 
‘ission, 100 years 9.46 x 107° 9.85x107> 1.¢ ‘080 1 6 
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clusions are presented in DASA-528, Theoretical Dose Rate Decay Curves 


for Contamination Resulting from Land Surface Burst Nuclear Weapons 





’ 


6 August 1959, Secret, R. D. They have been summarized in unclassified 
form by Lt. Parker Moreland of DASA. ‘This summary (DASARA-3 938.22), 
dated 21 April 1960, is attached as Enclosure (2) to this report. A 


principal conclusion is that between 1 hour and 100 days the relation 


dose rate from a KT weapon=2600 ¢71.23 r/hr. is accurate to within 
K T/mi 
+ 9% of the theoretical curve, and the corresponding dose rate from a MY 


weapon= 2750 71-23 eee 


is accurate within 25% of the theoretical 
curve, where t is measured in hours. 
shown in Table I 

On the whole, these relations are closer to the NRDL results/for 
unfractionated fission products from the thermal fission of U-235 and 
without uranium induced activities than is the 1260 ¢71-2 relation from 
the Effects of Nuclear Weapons. 

The DASA results do not take into account the activities induced 
in earth materials or other weapon materials than U-238. The contributions 
of the earth-induced materials Na-2) (15 hour half life and Mn-56 (1 hour 
half life) may be quite significant in actual fallout, depending on the 
fraction of the total yield due to fission and the chemical and moisture 
content of the surface upon which the explosion takes place. Further 
the DASA results do not point to the large variations in the contribution 
of both induced activities and fission products to actual. fallout, nor are 
they applicable to other than local fallout. 

Some of this information not contained in the DASA study is con- 
tained in Table 2 which shows the varied contribution to the infinity 
dose of various induced activities for a normal weapon, and their typical 


contribution for a clean weapon. In preparing Table 2 it was assumed 
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that the radioactivity created by one kiloton of total yield was deposited 
in each case uniformly over an area of 1 square mile, and that the fission 
products were unfractionated and derived from the thermal neutron fission 
of U-235. (Major Dolan found that the differences in the gamma dose rates 
between fission products from U-235 and U-238 were not very great). These 
results are based on a paper by H. A. Knapp of this Branch entitled Con- 
tribution of Induced Activities to the External Gamma Radiation from 
Fallout of Clean and Normal We J 1960 (Secret RD). The 
assumption of no fission product fractionation tends to over estimate 

the doses and dose rates in local fallout, and underéstimate them in 

global fallout. 
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SZ fission yield 
da 


Normal weapon assumed 50% fission yield 
Wo fractionation assume 


Clean weapon assumed 


Note 
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There are two additional complicating features to the i 


nformation 


presented in the previous paragraphs, and it is not clear at the moment 


how they will be resolved. First, according to the information developed 


by Kermit Larson and associates, (ref. ), gamma doses calculated on the 


basis of Plumbob gamma decay data are 1.5 to 2 times greater than they 


yould be based on the measured dose rates at time of arrival and the 


trl-2 relationship. This is opposite to the effect one would expect 


pased on the NRDL decay results shown in Table 1, if one were to 


normalize both the NRDL and the ENW 1 hour dose rates to the same initial 
rate, Larson's findings on this point are reproduced in Enclosure (3). 
Second, NRDL (C. F. Miller, J. G. Brough) has made a study (not yet 


published ) of the effect of fractionation on the gamma dose rate associated 


with a contamination level of 1 kiloton of fission products per square 


mile in local fallout for a land and for a water surface burst of a 


megaton weapon, Their description of the local fallout dose rates 


associated with a 1000 r/hr at 1 hour contamination level are reproduced 
below as their proposed Table 9.114 for chapter 9 of the new handbook, 


together with the associated text, 
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DECAY SCHEMES FOR LAND SURFACE MT BURST AND 
WATER SURFACE MT BURST COMPARED WITH 
t-l-2 DECAY SCHEME 


t (min) 


1 
1.5 
2 


4 

6 
10 
15 
20 
40 
60 


Time 


t(hr) 


0,017 
0,025 
0,033 
0,067 
0,10 
0,17 
0,25 
0.33 
0.67 
1,00 
2 

5 


r/hr (relative) 





10 

20 

50 
100 
200 
500 
1000 
2000 
5000 
10000 
20000 


(1.2) 1(F) 1(0) 
81,600 61,600 57,700 
59,100 43,900 41,100 
25,800 18,900 17,700 
15,800 11,800 11,100 

8,580 7,000 6,630 

5,270 4,520 4,310 

3,730 3,320 3,180 

1,620 1,590 1,560 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

436 381 404 
145 121 ll, 
63.1 574 52,5 
27.5 26.5 23.5 
9.14 10,2 7,58 
3.98 448 3442 
1.73 1.63 1.42 
0.577 0.468 0,404 
0.251 0,226 0,162 
0,109 0,112 00604 
0.0364 0,0337 0,0127 
0,0158 0.00516 0,002/8 , 
0.00690 0,000371 000040 


r( ~~ land surface burst, fractionated, MI yield range 
r( ~~ water surface burst, unfractionated, MT yield range 
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9,11), ‘The decay data given in curve I(F) of Fig. 9.8 and Table 
9,114 are representative of that expected some distance downwind from 
a land surface detonation in the MT yield range. The decay data, I(U), 
also given in Table 9.114 is representative of that from a seawater 
surface detonation in the MT yield range. Data for t7i.2 decay is in- 
cluded for comparison. Although at times less than 12 minutes there is 
very little fallout on the ground (for bursts in the MT yield range) 
there is activity in the air and thus for certain applications (such 
as operation of aircraft) the I(F) and I(U) dose rate curves at early 
times are useful. If we compare the data with the t71+2 rule we note 
that: (1)The land surface burst, I(F) is nearer to the t-1+2 approxi- 
nation than is the water surface burst, I(U). (2) In I(U) a rapid nega- 


tive departure from the t71+2 


rule occurs at about 500 hours (3 weeks). 
(3) In I(F) a rapid negative departure occurs after 5000 hours (30 weeks 
or 7 months). For calculations involving re-entry into cities, resump- 
tion of agricultural operations, decontamination of areas several 

months after time of burst, and so forth, these I(F) curves should be 
used. (h) Both I(U) and I(F) predict negligible hazards at around 
10,000 hr. ‘The calculatiorsin Table 9.11) are based on the following 
criteria: (1) For the I(F) data, using 8 Mev neutrons (the mid point 
of the neutron energy distribution) fissioning 238 | there is a calcu- 
lated dose rate at one hour of 1,80 r/hr per KT per square mile. 
Because of fractionation losses this value is much lower than the dose 
rate assuming the original composition of fission products falling on 


the ground (3600 r/hr). There is some induced activity due to Np?3?, 


giving a dose rate of about 1k) r/hr per KT per square mile at 1 hour. 
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The total calculated dose rate at 1 hour is then, 1620 r/hr per kt 
per square mile. (2) For the I(U) data, thermal y235 fission was 
used,* yielding a dose rate of 3,950 r/hr per KT per square mile at 
1 hour (instead of 3600 r/hr for unfractionated 0235 fission products), 
In this case, also, 1,0 r/hr per KT per square mile at 1 hour was added 
for the induced Np*3? activity yielding a total of 090 r/hr per kK? 
per square mile at 1 hour." 

A discussion of the significant available information on gamma 
decay and dose rates must also include the article prepared by 
Dr. Ralph Lapp which appears on page 181 et seq of the May 1959 issue 
of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, and which also is reprinted 
in the 1959 hearings on the Biological and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War, starting on page 215. Dr. Lapp concludes that fraction- 


ation leads to a 1 hour dose rate of 2000 r/hr/kt fission / mi2, 


* Miller and Loeb, USNRDL-TR-2h7. 
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Reduction of Externa) Gamma Dose Rates by Terrain 
Noughness, weatherins, van? “hicld 





fing Contro 


All the doses and dose rates described in Tables 1 and 2 and cnclosure 
9 refers to & point 3 feet above a flat, impenetrable surface over which 
the radioactivity is spread uniformly. Such doses are called infinite 
plane doses. The dose actually received by people in an area subjected 
to fallout is considerably reduced from that received by persons contim- 
ously exposed to the same surface concentration of fallout at three feet 
above such @ flat, impenetrable surface. The difference is due to 
1. partial shielding due to terrain roughness 
2, the shielding afforded by the earth as the fallout particles 
slowly make their way down into the soil (weathering) 
3. reduction of exposure rate and/or limitation of exposure time 
by varying degrees of shelter 
. the degree to which the fallovt is removed from frequentec 
areas by decontamination. 
The first ‘two factors listed are cetermined by nature. One would ex- 
pect variations between locations depencing on the nature of the terrain, 
the physical and chemical composition of the soil, and the amount of rainfall. 
The reduction in the gamma dose fror fallout by use of shelter and decon- 
tamination can introduce greater variation in the gamm dose to various sepments 
of the population than the variations caused by terrain roughness and weathering. 
Because of the non-linear short term biological response toganma dose — e.g. 150 1 
results at most in 25% radiation sickness and gives no mortalities whereas three 
tines this dose results in 50% lethality <= one cannot compute the 
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number of radiation casualties and mortalities in areas of heavy local 
fallout by use of an average reduction factor due to partial shielding 
and/or control of exposure time. It is necessary instead to estimate 

the fraction of the population to which various dose rate reduction factors 
apply. This in turn is affected by the extent to which the exposed popv- 
lation is prepared to protect itself against radiological attack, the amount 
of warning time, the weather at the time of the attack, and the severity 
of the fallout. Shelter possibilities are particularly dependent upon the 
characteristics of the dwelling units. In areas where winters are not 
severe and houses are customarily built without basements, it would be more 
difficult to achieve fallout protection. 

In areas subjected only to global fallout from nuclear attack, the externa) 
gamma radiation would give rise only to long-term biological effects (leukemia, 
bone cancer, life shorting, genetic effects) which may be assumed approximately 
linear with total accrued dose. With this assumption one can estimate the total 
incidence of biological response from an average dose, 

It will be assumed here that no special protective measures would be 
taken against the world-wide fallout. This seems reasonable because the 
potential biological threat to individuals is relatively small, and effective 
countermeasures so difficult. Decontamination would be difficult and ex- 
pensive and would have to be repeated inasmuch as the fallout is deposited 
over a period of many months. It is assumed here that the protection against 
global fallout will be that afforded by nature due to terrain roughness and 
weathering, and by the shelter and shielding normally encountered in daily 
living. In areas of heavy local fallout where more drastic measures are 
necessary for survival, decontamination and control of exposure times would 


provide additional protection. 
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Reguction of Gamma Dose Rates Due to Terrain Roughness 


jecording to Rand Research Memorandum RM-1285-1 


When the radioactive fallout material is deposited on open fields or 

d ground in parks, lawns, etc; the small scale roughness and the 

of redioactive particles in cracks results in the absorption 

of the gamma rays by the soil and a consequent reduction in the dose 
rate relative to the infinite smooth plane case. As a result of a 
combination of caiculations of the attenuation of an equivalent thick- 
ness of 8011 covering the infinite smooth plane source and experiments 
(3), (u), 4¢ has been estimated that the dose rate in these circumstances 
yould be about 0.78 of the infinite plane dose rate. 


tn a similar experiment in rough terrain, traversed by steep sided 
ravines, with changes in elevation of 4§ feet in 300, the corresponding 
reduction factor averaged 0.60 for TA1%? gammas. The corresponding figure 
for 295 - No-95 would be about core 
‘Tn residential areas where the building density is smaller and the aver- 
age roof height less, there will be less variation in the dose rate in 

ing from the center of the street to the building line and the corresponc- 
ing dose rates will be larger fractions of the infinite plane dose rate. 
Hovever, the great deviations of yards, gardens, etc., from smooth planes 
will reduce the infinite plane dose rate, due to partial burial of the 
contaminant and the uneven character of the ground, so that an over-all 
duction factor of 0.7 to 0.8 would probably represent a fair estimate 
for such areas (3)." 

The average reduction factor proposed here is .75, i.e., terrain rough- 
ness causes the dose rate to be 3/); of the infinite plane dose for the same 
concentration of fallout debris. 

Weather 

There is only fragmentary data to indicate the degree of protection at 
various times following the deposition of fallout particles which results 
from the gradual leaching of radioactive particles into the soil. One would 
eect this to vary with soil type and rainfall. It would also be reasonable 
to suppose that the more finely divided global fallout would behave differ- 


ently from the local fallout. 


54223 O—60 36 
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Some evidence of the effect of weathering may be obtained from measure. 
ments of the external gamma dose rate on Rongelap Atoll for a period of tyo 
years subsequent to the Castle tests in 1954. A graph on page 3, Reference ? 
shows the actual dose rate two years after the tests, and also what the doge 
rate would have been at the end of two years if the rate at the end of two 
days were projected two years ahead using the computed gamma decay curve and 
assuming no weathering. This comparison indicates that during the first 
two years following détonation, weathering reduced the dose rate to four 
tenths (0.4) of the value it would have had if there were no weathering, 

No effect was noticed until the first heavy tropical rains which started about 


10 days after the fallout occurred, and by twenty days essentially all of 


of the weathering in evidence for the first two years appears to have occurred, 


Another estimate of the effect of weathering may be made by measuring 
the extent to which the fallout particles seep down into the soil, and com- 
puting from this the resultant shielding effect. Studies of the downward 
movement of radioactive strontium by passage of water thru the soil for five 
soil types representing a wide range of soil properties are reported by 
Miller and Reitemeier in Reference 3. They found that the maximm move- 
ment of Sr-89 leached with thirty inches of simulated rainfall (roughly 
equivalent to the average annual rainfall in the U. S.) was 1.3 inches, 
and that the maximum movement for 300 inches of simlated rainfall was 
4.3 inches. The average depth for leaching thirty inches of water was 
about 3/l inch, and for 300 inches of Water this average depth increased 
to about 1 1/2 inches. According to Reitemeier, similar but still unre- 
ported experiments with Cs-137 show that this isotope is displaced down- 


wards much more slowly than radioactive strontium. Cs-137 is found at a 
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depth of only 1/4 inch or less as the result of leaching by 300 inches of 
yater, even in sandy soil. This indicates that Cs-137 would remain in the 
top 1/4 inch of undisturbed soil for at least 10 years, and perhaps mich 
longer. Reitemeier believes that most fission products would tend to be- 
have like Cs-137 rather than Sr-89 (or Sr-90). 

Another indication of the degree of weathering which may be expected 
is reported by Larson and Neel (Reference 4). They note that 

"In undisturbed areas the radioactive debris from fallout is con- 

fined to the surface two inches of the soil profile even after nine 

years following fallout contamination (Trinity Areas, New Mexico). 

In agricultural areas under cultivation, the distribution of activ- 

ity is found down to depths of four to eight inches due to plowing, 

harrowing, etc. Soil leaching laboratory experiments using the equiv- 
alent of 8) inches of water translocated the surface activity only 
about 0.5 inches into the soil column." 

From this data one may estimate that there would be no appreciable 
weathering effects in temperate climates for perhaps a month, and that for 
several years thereafter a reduction equivalent to shielding by 1/ inch 
ef soil would be typical. 

One-fourth inch of soil alone would have little effect on gamma radia- 
tion from fallout directly beneath the point of measurement. However, 0% 
of the external gamma dose on an infinite plane comes from distances in 
excess of 72 feet. When viewed from a point 3 feet above the ground, a 
1/4 inch surface thickness at a point 72 feet distant has a shielding 
thickness of 72/3 x 1/) = 6 inches. Thus even 1/) inch of seepage can have 
a considerable shielding effect. From the curve showing the percentage of 
external gamma radiation reaching a fixed point from within a given radius 


of the point and data showing the degree of shielding afforded by different 
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thickness of soil it is possible to compute the fraction of the surface dose 


received if the fallout were concentrated at various depths below the surface 


The result is that for 1/) inch leaching the dose rate is reduced to 56% of 
its surface value, for 1/2 inch to Ll% of its surface value, for 1 inch to 
32% of its surface value. From this and the previous estimate of the rate 
of descent of fission products into the soil, one may estimate that no appre- 
ciable reduction from weathering can be expected for about one month, and 
that for several years thereafter a reduction factor of two might crudely 
approximate the protection derived from this source. 

The infinite plane dose, reduced by both the terrain roughness factor 
and the weathering factor, will be called the open field dose. 

From the foregoing it would appear that these combined reduction factors 
can be considered to increase from about 1/3 in the first month to about 
2 x /3 = 2 2/3 or roughly three after the first month. Dr. R. £. Lapp, in 
Reference 6, concludes from a plausible interpretation of the rather scanty 
data available, that by four years, weathering and terrain roughness intro- 
duce a protection factor of four. 

Reduction Due to Shielding and Control of Exposure 

Table 3, taken from Reference 1, is an estimate of the degree of pro- 
tection provided by various buildings. The dose reduction factor of final 
interest in connection with shielding and control of exposure involves the 
combined effect of various degrees of shielding for various fractions of 
each day. Some illustrations are helpful. Suppose a laborer is subjected 
five hours each day to the open field dose rate and spends the rest of the 


time in a building which gives a protection factor of 10. He would receive 


Tables 3 


eee, Geet, Chee, Ghee, Sh oe, , Gs. Goce 





Takis 3 
Reauction factors for Dose Rates ‘n Various a3: 
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(5/2h x 100%) + (19/2) x 10%) = 28.7% 
of the open field dose. An office worker who spent one hour a day commt- 
ing to work during which time he received half the open field dose, 8 hours 


in a building which reduced the dose rate by a factor of 100, and then 15 


hours at home with a protection factor of 20 would receive about 6% of the ¥ 
total open field dose. A laborer who spent 12 hours a day in the open, and ‘a 
the rest of the day in typical rural frame buildings which offered a protec. ? = 
tion factor of 2 would receive 75% of the open field dose. From such wou 
considerations one might estimate that most of the population would receive 
between 5 and 75 percent of the open field dose as the result of more or tha 
less normal activity. The average might lie in the range of 15 to 30 per. ) pro’ 
cent for the case of global fallout in which it is assumed no specific lart 
protective measures would be employed. to ¢ 
Allowing reduction factors of 4/3 for terrain roughness, 1 to 2 for Opes 
weathering, and l,/3 to 20 for shielding by buildings, the overall reduction | were 
factor from the infinite plane dose to the actual individual external gamma stud 
dose is seen to range from about 2 to about 50. 
It is interesting to note that in the working paper accompanying the 
Report of the U. N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
it is stated that for global fallout 
"The above (infinite plane) dose rate mst be corrected by a factor 
for the effect of weathering and also by a factor for the effect of 
shielding by buildings and irregularities of the ground in the 
practical case. For the combined correction, factors between 3 and 
21 have been suggested, a factor of 10 will be assumed here." 
In an article in Science (vol. 128, Number 3321, 22 August 1958) on 
Long Term Fallout, Eisenbud and Harley state in a footnote 
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"The tabulated values are calculated infinity external 
gamma dose in millirads. The probable exposure to the popu- 
lation, allowing for shielding and weathering, is approxi- 
mately 10% of this value." 

From these considerations, an overall protection factor of 10 for 
the average population dose would appear to be reasonable and convenient 
in the case where a rough average is useful (e.g., long-term dose, 
world-wide fallout), although significant fraction of the population 
would be expected to be above and below this average. 

A study by J. W. Reed of the Sandia Corporation (ref. 7) suggests 
that a factor of 5 might be a better estimate of the overall average 
protection factor for a population. As reported in this study, a 
large number of people in the Nevada area were furnished film badges 
to document their exposure to fallout from nuclear tests during 
Operation Plumbob in 1957. In addition, a larger number of badges 
were mounted at fixed points in and around inhabited places. From 
studying the badges it was reported 

(1) the badges on people on the average received only 
two thirds of the fallout radiation dose that was received 
by the out-of-doors mounted film badges; 

(2) if the film badges carried by people may be considered 
representative of the actual radiation dose their bearer re- 
ceived before his badge was picked up, "the effective dose is 
only about one fifth of the infinite physical dose shown in 


a fallout prediction or rad safe monitor map plot." 


ee ‘ 
The Sandia report states that "Fallout forecases are generally made in 
terms of "Estimated Dose" recommended by Dr. Gordon Dunning of DBM/AEC, 
which is about one-half the infinite physical radiation dose. This 
factor intended to lump the effects of shielding, biological recovery, 
non-representative exposure, movements, etc." The writer is not clear 
as to the meaning of the various terms used in the Sandia report. 
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(3) ",..fixed-point badges record 1 per cent of the 
‘estimated dose' given on fallout maps or only about 20 per cent 
of the infinite physical dose which fell on the area. Thus it 
appears that the combination of weathering, atmospheric atten. 
ation, various local shielding factors, etc., reduce infinite 
doses to about 30 per cent of the calculated map infinite 
physical dose", 

(4) "About one-sixth of the population in the area 
will receive less than one-half the average dose, and one- 


sixth will receive more than twice the average dose", 
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Estimates of Doses to Persons Caught in 
Local Fallout 


ent 
t In areas of intense local fallout, the seriousness of the radiation effects 
U= may well be determined by the number or fraction of the people receiving a sick- 


ness or lethal dose. The average dose, which could be below the lethality thres- 
, held, or above the level for 100% lethality may have little practical significance. 
Many precautions would be necessary for survival, but it is very diffi- 
cult to estimate what protective measures would be available and how well 
they would be used. 
A study by the Weapons Systems Evaluation Division, Institute for 
Defense Analysis of the distribution and effects of fallout from heavy 
melear attack (Reference 5) reports the fraction of the unshielded (in- 
finite plane) dose that might be expected to reach various segments of the 
population within the first days following an attack for two situations. 
f the first situation (called the Unprepared Case) is intended to represent 
the behavior and consequent protection which might be obtained by various 
segments of an unprepared population given only a few hours warning of 
attack. The second (Prepared) case is intended to represent the degree 
of protection which might be obtained by various segments of a population 
given six months alert to prepare and buid shelters. The average fraction 


of the available (infinite plane) dose for both cases is shown below. 
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UNPREPARED CASE 





raction o 
Percent of Available 
Population Dose Received 
52 50 
6 ~40 
7 29 
31 2h 
2 .O7 
2 -017 
100- 


Population receives 38% of the 
available Man-Roentgen dose 





For a situation in which the available dose over the first few days 


is 1000 r (for example in areas of heavy fallout from a clean weapon), the 


WSEG results imp ly2/ 37% mortality for the unprepared case, and 9% mortality 


for the prepared case. 


ons, one might expect an infinite plane dose of from 3000 to 5000 roentgens 


to be delivered during the first week. 


96% lethality for the unprepared case; and 50% for the prepared case. 





DEFENSE 
PREPARED CASE 
raction o 
Percent of Available 
Population Dose Received 
LL. 
13 -50 spec: 
8 -20 Ques‘ 
5 18 
26 015 
} 
7 07 Answe 
30 .038 
11 -016 
TOO 
Population receives 15% of the 
available Man-Roentgen dose ! 
] 
In areas of severe local fallout from normal weap- 
For 000 r the WSEG results imply 
Ques t: 
Answer 


l/ for the computations it has been assumed that the 50% lethal dose is 
450 r the threshold lethal dose is 250 r, and the 100% lethal dose is ' 
650 r, with the usual S shaped curve representing the intermediate 
dose-mortality relations. 


> 
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Answers to Specific Questions Raised by Mr. Holifield 


With reference to the foregoing discussion we can now answer the 


specific questions raised by Mr. Holifield as follows: 


Question 1: 


Answer 1: 


Question 2: 


Answer 2: 


Given a hard, flat plane uniformly contaminated to a level 
of 1 kiloton (fission energy equivalent) per square mile, 
what is the theoretical radiation dose rate that one would 
project from one hour to five years. 


For local fallout the best generalized answer we can give at 
this time to this question for time periods up to 100 days 
are those developed by DASA in figures 1 and 2 of Enclosure 
(2). A new edition of the Effects of Nuclear Weapons hand- 
book is being prepared, but it has not yet been determined 
how to appropriately modify the information governing doses 
and dose rates from weapons debris. The present edition 
contains no discussion of weathering or shielding factors. 


For stratospheric and tropospheric fallout, for times be- 
tween 1 hour and 100 years, and for local fallout for times 
after 100 days, we would currently recommend using dose 
rate information developed by NRDL as given in column 3 

of Table 1, augmented in some circumstances by the contri- 
butions of the induced activities as shown in Table (2). 
Since the nuclides which are depleted in the local fallout 
are enriched elsewhere, use of either the NRDL or the DASA 
data, but especially the latter, could cause an underestimate 
in computations of world wide external gamma doses. (Such 
doses also depend upon presently uncertain estimates of the 
fraction of the debris involved in local fallout. 


What would be the schedule of dosages that a fully exposed 
person (treated as a point 3 feet above the plane) would 
receive in the following time periods: 


(a) 1 to 6 hours, 6 to 12 hours, 12 to 2h hours. 

(b) second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh days 
(c) weekly dosages up to two months 

(d) monthly dosages up to one year 

(e) yearly dosages up to 10 years. 


The DASA (Dolan-Moreland) data, which are recommended for 
local fallout, and the NRDL data, which are recommended for 
non-local fallout, are shown in the following table with the 
Effects of Nuclear Weapons data for comparison. We have 
taken the liberty of combining some of the later periods. 
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Table 


Quest 
Dose Schedules 

(roentgens per kt fission/mic a eet above a flat netrable surface lies 
Answer 2 DASA USNRDL Effects of 

7 ae Dolan/Moreland- TR-2h7 Nuclear Weapons 

1-6 hrs. 3905 5082 1898 

6-12 hrs. 1045 134 569 

12-2 hrs. 1100 1147 497 

lday - 2days 825 854 43 

2days - 3days 275 389 222 

3days - 1 week 63h 721 413 

lweek - 2 weeks 523 569 291 

2 weeks - 1 month 517 58), 279 

1 month - 2 months 468 431 214 

2 months - 3 months 206 198 113 

3 months - 6 months 278 291 183 

6 months - 1 year 178 174 151 

1 year - 2 years Lh 45 126 

2 years - 3 years 11 13 76 

3 years - 5 years 15 15 82 


5 years - 10 years 25 25 100 





ace 


Question 3: 


Answer 3% 
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How would the normal process of weathering, as applied to a 


community in New England, alter the decay rate and dosage 
data. 


Based on our previous discussion we conclude that for a 
rough first approximation no appreciable reduction due to 
weathering should be assumed for about 1 month, and that for 
several years thereafter a factor of two crudely approxi- 
mates the protection derived from this source. In addition 
to weathering, we noted that terrain roughness may be esti- 
mated to reduce the dose rate to 3/k of what it would be on 
a flat, impenetrable surface, to give an overall protection 
factor which increases from about )/3 in the first month to 
about 3 after the first month, and further increases to about 
by the end of two years. In the absence of any information 
on how local variations of soil and climate may affect these 
figures, they may be considered equally applicable to a 
community in New England or anywhere else. 


Prepared by: 
©) 1, nape 
Harold A, Knapp 
Fallout Studies Branch 
Division of Biology and Medicine 


Approved ") 3, H a 


J. Z. Hollan hief 
Fallout Studies Branch 
Division of Biology and Medicine 
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Enclosure (1) 


April 11, 1960 


195), 
n 
Honorable John A. McCone 

earch Chairman 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
eier, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCone: 
she 


During this Subcommittee's recent hearings concerning 
civil defense shelters and the civil defense implications of mili- 
tary base hardening, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp presented a table of pre- 
dicted radiation doses resulting from a given nuclear detonation. 
; This table is in apparent conflict with the so-called t71-2 rule 
for radiation-dose calculations as set forth in the Effects of 
Nuclear W eapons handbook. 


It is our understanding that modification of the t-1-2 
rule is being considered in connection with a revision of the 
handbook and that a new decay curve will be based on data developed 

the U. S. Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. It would be 
appreciated if you would advise us as to the accuracy of this in- 
formation and also indicate the formula the Atomic Energy Commission 
is currently using to predict radiation dose rates that would re- 
sult from a given nuclear detonation. 


It would be helpful if you would furnish answers to 
these specific questions: 


1. Given a hard, flat plane uniformly contaminated with 
fission products to a level of 1 kiloton (fission energy 
eQuivalent) per square mile, what is the theoretical 
radiation dose rate that one would project from one hour 
to five years? 


2. What would be the schedule of dosages that a fully ex- 
pesed person (treated as a point 3 feet above the plane) 
would receive in the following time periods: 


(a) 1 to 6 hours, 6 to 12 hours, 12 to 2i hours; 

(b) second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh days; 
(c) weekly dosages up to two months; 

(d) monthly dosages up to one year; 

(e) yearly dosages up to 10 years? 
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Hon. John A. McCone April 11, 1960 Encl 


3. How would the normal processes of weathering, as applied DASA 
to a community in New England, alter the decay rate and 
dosage data? 


In the event that precise data are not available we would 
appreciate receiving whatever working approximations are now being 
used by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Sincerely yours, 


Chet Holifield, Chairman 
Military Operations Subcommittee 


d 


uld 
ng 
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Enclosure (2) 


DASARA-3 938.22 21 April 1960 


The Decay of Nuclear Weapon Fallout Debris 


P. E. Moreland, Jr. 


Radiation Division 
Defense Atomic Support Agency 


Washington 25, D. C. 


54223 O—60—_37 
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A knowledge of the decay of fallout debris from nuclear bursts plays 
a crucial role in prediction calculations of fallout patterns, casualty 
estimates and civil defense planning. Hence it is extremely desirable to 
obtain the best possible data on the decay to provide good input infor. 
mation for these calculations and estimates. 


Unfortunately, it is difficult to obtain a sample of fission products exper 
and bomb debris as formed at the time of explosion in order to experimen for ¥ 
measure the decay properties, although this was attempted during Operation curve 
GREENHOUSE. It is possible to obtain semples of fallout debris, however, 
and obtain estimates of decay. The drawback with this scheme is that the veapo 
properties vary with location in the fallout pattern (dve to fractionation — 
and other mechanisms), type of soil at burst point, weather, and the type of om 

great 
tende: 


weapon. 
Another approach is to calculate the decay properties of the debris do 
from the known or theoretically estimated properties of the individual in t 
isotopes contained in the debris. It is the results of such calculations pe 
which will be discussed here. 
Several groups have published data on the decay of the fission products - 
due to thermal fission of U3? in recent years. The most extensive and radior 
applicable results are given by the workers at the U. S. Naval Radiological unifor 
Defense Laboratory.1»2 The values of decay rate vs time given in these od 
publications are rather different from those published in The Effects of 145 3 
Nuclear Weapons} (ENW), as was brought out in the 1959 Joint Committee on ait 
Atomic Energy hearings.+»> The NRDL data show larger H + 1 hour dose rates redive 
than those given in the ENW and much smaller dose rates at very long times, the ef 
Now it must be noted that the NRDL results do not represent the exact a 
decay characteristics gf actual weapon debris, since they are the theoretical | in tez 
decay rates of pure u°5? fission products only, using experimental and ourfac 
theoretical values for the yields, half-lives, gamma energies, etc., of | total 
the individual isotopes produced or believed to be produced. But the i 
actual radioactive fallout debris has characteristics different from that I 
of the fission products due to thermal fission of 35 as a result of dose 2 
Seated qpetion of the isotopes, induced activities, non-thermal fission, up to 
and U°3° fissions. In addition there will be "weathering" of the debris to 83 
after arrival on the ground, and in actuality the debris will be on rough 
terrain rather than the ideal smooth infinite plane almost universally used D 
to calculate the dose rate due to a given concentration of activity on the 
ground. 
In order to obtain a better approximation to the true fallout debris : 
properties, calculations similar to those used to obtain the U3? fission 
product decay were carried out at DASAY which resulted in curves for the on 
dose rate at 3 ft above the surface as a function of time due to: i yes 
1. Pure y238 fission products © wee 
2. v35 ana u235 fission products with fractionation of Kr, Xe and 235 7 
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3. Fractionated u235 ana 9238 Plus the induced activities produced 
in the bomb materials, i.e., 0°37, v239, mp239, np?40, 


The amount of fractionation and induced activities were deduced from 
tal data obtained in weapons tests. A final curve was obtained 
tor r/ar per KT/mi vs time from a typical kT weapon, and a similar 
for e MI range weapon, using fractionated 35 Plus induced activities 
for the KT weapon, and fractionated U@3% plus induced activities for the MI 
. It was found that the properties of U@3° fission products are not 
significantly different fram those of U3 fission products » the largest 
differences occurring eat late times. Fractionation resulted in a depression 
of the decay rate at early times but did not affect the decay rate at times 
eater than 3 months. The induced activities are short lived and their 
tendency to increase the early time dose rate is ovgrghadowss by the reduction 
in dose rate at early times as compared to a pure ue3> or ue3 dose rate curve. 
for times greater than ~ 3 months the wee for KT and MI weapons become 
identical with those for pure u-3> and u-3° fission products, respectively. 


The units KT/mi° refer to the concentration (or surface density) of 
radioactivity on the surface at any given point which would exist if the 
radioactivity due to one kiloton equivalent of fission yield is spread 
wiformly over a one square mile area. It is directly proportional to the 
mount of fission product activity per square mile, through the relation 
1.45 x 10°3 fissions = 1 KT. The fallout debris is, of course, not spread 
wiformly over any large area, but within a small area, say a circle of 
radius 50 feet or so, where most of the dose at a point at the center of 
the circle derives, the surface density of activity can be considered constant 
and expressed in these units. These units are particularly useful with some 
of the fallout models in use, which express the dose rate at a given point 
in terms of the "fraction of the device" (f.0.d.) per square mile on the 
surface at that point. Thus, if one multiplies the above "f.o.d." by the 
total yield of a given weapon, the results are expressed in K?/mi®. 


For weapon debris, it is seen from figures 1-3 that the theoretical 
dose rate is very nearly linear when plotted on logarithmic paper for times 
up to 100 days. When the points on this curve up to t = 100 days are fitted 
to a power law by least squares analysis, the following relations are obtained: 


Dose rate from KT weapon = 2,600 ¢71-23 tie, 
KT/mi 


Dose rate from MI weapon = 2,750 ¢72-23 
KT/mi 


2 


vhere t is measured in hours. For times up to 100 days the relation for 
KI veapons is within + 9% of the theoretical curve, while the relation for 
Mf weapons is accurate to within + 25%. 


For Sines greater than 100 days it is obviously wiser to use the pure 
0°39 or u°3© fission product curve, as the power law approximation greatly 
overestimates the dose rate at these times, by as much as a factor of nine. 
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Integration of the dose rate curve for KT weapons, starting at H+} 
hour, yields the integrated dose curves shown in figures 4 and 5. These 
curves show the dose accumulated from H + 1 hour to any time, t, relative 
to the-H + 1 hour dose rate. Thus, in order to obtain the dose receiveg 
from H + 1 hour to some time t, the value obtained from figure 4 or 5 
must be multiplied by the H + 1 hour dose rate. Values of the dose 
relative to the H + 1 hour dose rate and the actual dose received for a 
one KT/mi® concentration of activity, for which the H + 1 hour dose rate 
is 2,750 r/hr, are given for certain time intervals in Table I. ‘The 
dose relative to the H + ] hour dose rate, D(H+l), is given in colum 2, 
the dose due to one KT/mi“ in column 3. 


These results are probably as valid as one can give theoretically at 
this time for the decay of fallout debris. Since weathering effects and 
rough terrain will both act to decrease the dose rate and the slope of the 
decay curve, the dose rates given here should represent upper limits. The 
actual dose rate above rough terrain will be on the order of two-thinis 
the theoretical dose rate above a smooth infinite plane. 


Activities induced in the weapon structure and the environment will 
of course tend to increase the dose rate above the values given in figures 
1-3. The amount of this activity and its time behavior depend on the 
particular weapon and environment and can only be estimated if these factor 
are known. 


Measurements have been made of the dose rates from actual fallout 
samples for periods up to about 200 days. !» Attempts to fit the observed 
decay of activity with a power law of the form 


A=A, tk 


have required values of k renging from 0.90 to 2.0. At least some of the 
variability must be due to variability in yield and type of burst, since 
the measurements referred to included both MT and KT bursts, and bursts 
at various heights above the Pacific Proving Ground and Nevada Test Site. 
At least one barge shot was also reported. 


In view of the rather large variability in the measured rate of decay 
of fallout debris which is not subject to weathering, attempts to predict 
the decay of actual fallout fields on the basis of any given decay law or 
curve are almost certain to be grossly inaccurate. If prediction must be 
done, the t71-2 law oomng xo be as good as any for times up to 100 days, 
after which the actual u“3 decay curve may give a closer approximation to 
the actual decay. 
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Table I 


Dose relative to H+1 hour dose rate received during the following 


time intervals: 


l- 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
lst 
2na 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
lst 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


10th month 
llth month 
12th month 


lst 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 


6 hr. 
6 - 12 or. 
12 = 24 hr. 


day 
day 
day 
dey 
day 
day 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
nonth 
month 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 


Dt) , r 
D(H+1) r/hr 


coowoooooooor 
oon wo 
er SoSaasnossan 


0.054 
0.039 
0.033 
3.31 
v.17 
0.075 
0.045 
0.031 
u.025 
0.015 
0.015 
0.012 
0.007 
0.007 
0.0u5 
3.72 
0.016 
0.004 
0.0u3 
0.0025 


D(4t) , r 


Kt/mi? 


3,905 
1,045 
1,100 
825 
275 
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Enclosure (3) compar 
From Summary Statement of Findings Related to the 
Testing Program at the Nevada Test Site by 


K. H. Larson & Associates, page 2014, Vol. 3, 1959 
JCAE Hearings on the Fallout from Nuclear Weapons Tests 


"7, Decay of fallout radioactivity, Fallout materials from a specifi, 
shot had similar beta decay curves regardless of particle size and time of 
fallout, Beta decay curves of most shots approximate the qrl.2 occurred frm | 
H 6,000 to H 6,000 hours. Slopes of the order of q” *2 ccourred from 
H 6,000 to H 10,000 hours. 

Decay curves of the gamma emission rate were different from those of 
beta decay for fallout materials from a specific shot. Gamma decay curves 
of fallout from different shots were generally similar, but more variable 
than corresponding beta decay curves. Plumbob beta and gamma decay curves 
are illustrated in figure 6 in 2:lation to the qi2 decay curve and a 
theoretical mixed fission product (y235) decay curve, 

Estimates of dosage in fallout areas have generally been based, in part, 


| 
| 
| 
ql 22 relation) 


on a decline of dose rate (mr/hour) with time according to the 
A dose rate decline with time according to the Plumbob gamma decay curve | 
illustrated in figure 6 yields calculated doses which are 1.5 to 2 times 


greater than those calculated by the Ti? relationship for different fallout 


times to approximately 00 days after shot (see below): 
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arison of dose to 10,000 hours calculated on the basis of Plumbob gamma 
“ decay curve and Ttez relationship (100 mr/hour at time of arrival) 


Plumbob Plumbob 
dose to T1+2 dose to dose /T") +2 
Time of Arrival 10,000 hours 10,000 hours dose 
eee Seal caieapecnerntemes Solccecniiameesic 
| 2.00 
H + 2 hours 1,638 mr 818 mr . 
ed Hel 2,635 1,582 1.67 
“a a+ 6 3,993 2,319 1.72 
in H+ 8 4,979 3,041 1.64 
iar H 410 5,917 3 Tl 1.58 
6 7: 

id from H 412 6, 79 ’ 3 
Dm x 
of 
rves 
Dle 
rves 

| 
n part, | 

' 
ela tions 
ve 
es 


fallout 





